UofA 


welcomes new 
academic year 


Michael Brown 


s the anticipation builds 

during the first week back 

at school, the University of 
Alberta is set to roll out a 2012-13 
academic year of high expectations, 


firsts and fond looks back. 


66 if students are willing 
to get involved and 
take up the challenge, 
their years at the 
U of A can truly be 
transformational.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


The U of A began its 104th year 
of classes Sept. 5 with more than 
39,000 students—the most the 
university has ever had—walking 
the five campuses that make up 
the institution. 

“Tam delighted to welcome 
all our students—new and 
returning—to the U of A,” said 
President Indira Samarasekera. 
“The numbers suggest that the 
University of Alberta is serving 
students well, not only in terms of 
the diversity and strength of our 
programs but also in terms of the 
whole student experience. 

“As I mentioned in my addresses 
to students earlier this week, if 
they are willing to get involved 
and take up the challenge, their 
years at the the U of A can truly be 
transformational.” 

According to registrar Gerry 
Kendal, the total undergradu- 
ate student population—up by 
about 300 students over last 
year—is 31,900, including 3,100 
international students. This 
year, 8,500 students are new to 
the U of A, including 250 new 
Aboriginal students. 

Kendal reported that more than 
13,000 students applied directly 
from high school—a 24 per cent 
increase since 2009. 

“This shows the significant 
strength of the U of A to 


Continued on page 3 
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Ingredients for Coca-Cola? The 
Colonel’s 11 herbs and spices? 
Try the recipe for the Tuck Shop’s 
famed cinnamon buns 
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A flair for the dramatic 


TLEF grant used to promote a 
form of theatre that sets the stage 
for learning 


U of Aand proud of it 


di 


Order of Canada for U of A literary lion 


Michael Brown 

t was 1995, and Greg 

Hollingshead had just joined 

the who’s who of Canadian 
writers—a list that includes 
Mordecai Richler, Alice Munro, 
and his colleague and friend Rudy 
Wiebe—in winning the Governor 
General’s Award for Fiction for 
his collection of short stories, The 
Roaring Girl. 

Now a first-order member of 
Canada’s literary elite and the focus 
of the highest praise, Hollingshead 
recalls one of the most touch- 
ing moments of that whirlwind 
year, when he arrived back at the 
University of Alberta fresh from 
accepting the award to a classroom 
draped with streamers and balloons 
courtesy of his creative-writing 
graduate seminar class. 

That simple yet immensely 
thoughtful gesture spoke volumes, 
both about how his students 
held their mentor in high esteem 


and about how Hollingshead 
regarded them. 

“What I remember most 
about my time at the U of A is the 
students, who really are a great 
bunch of young people, if I may 
be allowed to generalize about 30 
years of a student population,” said 
Hollingshead, a professor emeritus 
since 2005, who grew the U of A’s 
vaunted English department's 
legend a little bigger recently after 
being named the university's newest 
member of the Order of Canada. 

“I remember the graduate 
creative writing seminars, particu- 
larly from that point in the class, or 
term, when the students started to 
carry the ball themselves.” 

Hollingshead says he also 
cherishes the long commitment 
to teaching creative writing in the 
department and “the presence of 
creative writers on staff. 

“T will always remember conver- 
sations in hallways, stairwells and 
the parking lot with colleagues.” 


Hollingshead came to the 
U of A in 1975 to teach 18th- 
century literature after completing 
a bachelor and master of arts at 
the University of Toronto in the 
late 1960s and a PhD from the 
University of London in 1975. 

His first book was a story 
collection titled Famous Players 
(1982) and his first novel was Spin 
Dry (1992). After the success of 
Hollingshead’s fourth book and 
third story collection, The Roaring 
Girl, he published his second 
novel, The Healer (1998), which 
was shortlisted for the Giller Prize 
and won the Rogers Writers’ Trust 
Fiction Prize in 1999. 

Hollingshead’s third novel, 
Bedlam, was named a Globe 
100 Book of the Year for 2004, 
was shortlisted for the regional 
Commonwealth Writers’ Prize for 
Best Book, the Grant MacEwan 
Author's Award, the Georges 
Bugnet Award and the City of 
Edmonton Book Prize. In 2006, it 


Nursing students respond to engineering students during a rally at Hawrelak Park in advance of the President’s Address Sept. 5. 
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Greg Hollingshead 


was named a New York Times Book 
Review Editor’s Choice. 

Dividing his time between 
Edmonton, Banff (where he directs 
writing programs at the Banff 
Centre) and Algonquin Park in 
Ontario, Hollingshead says he is 
finding retirement anything but 
idle as he fills his time with “get- 
ting a lifetime of papers in order. 
Writing short stories. Thinking 
about another novel.” 

The Order of Canada recognizes 
outstanding achievement and dedi- 


cation and service to Canada. fi 
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Triple-threat engineering professor earns Killam award 


Richard Cairney 


Supplied 


n engineering professor known for her 
dedication to teaching has won a presti- 
gious award that recognizes achievements 


in teaching, scholarship and service. 


Suzanne Kresta, a professor in the Department 
of Chemical and Materials Engineering, has 
been awarded a prestigious Killam Annual 
Professorship. The designation is bestowed on 
leading U of A professors who excel in teaching, 


more effective teach- Wh 
ing habits. — / ‘ L ahh. 


In her life as a 
researcher, Kresta 
focuses on mix- developing a fundamental definition for the sci- 
ing—she is the past —_ ence of mixing, which has been embraced by the 
president of the research community. 
North American Winning the Killam Annual Professorship 
Mixing Forumand — “allows me to connect with other great academics 


is author of the text- across campus,’ she said. “For me, there is value in 
book The Handbook _ it not only in recognition of a balanced academic 


research and service. as 2 : of Industrial Mixing. lifestyle but also in the community of like- 
“Te’s a real honour to win this award because it’s Suzanne Kresta Referred toas “The minded people we are building. This opens doors 
balanced—it recognizes people who have man- Big Blue Bible” of and possibilities.” 
aged to do all three things well,” said Kresta. mixing, the text has radically changed the way Kresta is a previous recipient of the A.C. 
Kresta is the recipient of numerous teaching mixing is communicated. Rutherford Award for Excellence in Teaching— 
awards. She serves on the U of A’s Centre for The NAMF recently assembled a list of the highest teaching honour the university 
Teaching and Learning advisory committee and the 21 most influential contributions to mix- bestows upon its professors—and earlier this year 
works as a peer consultant for the centre, work- ing—and two of Kresta’s research papers made was named Academic Woman of the Year by the 
ing with professors across campus to help develop __ the list. She also played a leadership role in U of A Academic Women’s Association. Mi 


Tuck Shop cinnamon buns a sweet taste of tradition 


Lisa Cook 
t was during the 2008 centenary 
that Lorraine Huntley came face 
to face with U of A history. 

That year, Huntley was in charge 
of bringing the original-recipe 
Tuck Shop cinnamon buns back to 
campus as part of the university's 
100-year celebration. 

“Twas there in the tent in my 
whites, when someone told me that 
this elderly gentleman was really 
upset. He had come to the tent say- 
ing, “These aren’t the original Tuck 
Shop cinnamon buns,” said Huntley. 

But the alumnus went away with a 
bun anyway ... and came back a short 
time later. 

“He said, ‘I have to apologize. 
These are exactly how I remember the 
Tuck Shop cinnamon buns. For me 
that was an ‘Oh wow’ moment,’ said 
Huntley, support services co-ordin- 
ator for Hospitality Services. “Those 
buns are just part of the history of 
the university.” 

The Alumni Association is 
bringing back the buns at the Tuck 
Shop Tent in Quad during Alumni 
Weekend. Staff, students and alumni 
will find the cinnamon buns along 
with coffee and other snacks Sept. 21 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and Sept. 22 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

The tent is more than just an 
annual appeal to your sweet tooth, 
said Colleen Elliott, co-ordinator 
of alumni special events and 1994 


Tuck Shop Cinnamon Buns 


Soften 2 packages instant yeast or (not both) 1 oz. Fleischmann’s fresh yeast in 1/2 


cup warm water and 2 tbsp. sugar. 


bachelor of education graduate. “It’sa for 25 cents each. “We made about 
gathering place for staff, students and 40 dozen for Monday to Thursday, 


alumni who have returned to campus and 60 dozen on Friday because it 


for their reunion weekend.” was treat day,’ says Huntley. “People 
It’s also a nod to the original were lined up for them.” 
Varsity Tuck Shop, which opened The CAB Cafeteria stopped 


on campus in 1917 and served as a making the buns in 1994 when food 
campus gathering place for more than _ services were privatized, but last year 


50 years. the Alumni Association decided to 
The Tuck Shop stood where the ——s make the smell of cinnamon buns sniversily Fy Ooh 
Fine Arts Building is now, on the east wafting across Quad a permanent The Alumni Association brings the 


side of 112 St. An Englishman, Bill part of the annual Alumni Weekend traditional Tuck Shop cinnamon buns back 
; 7 to campus Sept. 21 and 22. 
Smith, first opened the shop named celebration. Huntley and her team 


for the English word for a little snack. will be preparing between 1,000 and = “Tuck Shop Tent is a great place for 


But Smith provided much more to 1,200 of the hand-cut and hand-tied _ students and staff to meet and chat 
his customers—books, candy, an treats each day. “We wanted to bring with alumni. But it’s also a way for us 
occasional bottle of whisky—and back that kind of central gather- to share some of the university’s rich 
sometimes even took bets on horse ing place back to campus,” she says. history and traditions.” Fi 


races, wrote Katherine Govier, 1970 
bachelor of arts alumna, in the 
Summer 1970 edition of New Trail. 
As the shop was sold to new 
owners, it evolved with the needs 
of the campus. At different times it 


was home to a dry cleaner, drugstore, | wee : a MONDAY, 9:00 P.M. 
barber shop and dance hall. Some Ad SEPTEMBER 24, 2012 
professors even conducted class at oe ? 
the shop. ® 

In 1970 the Tuck Shop closed 
its doors, victim of an expanding p ) A f) a d 
on to greater fame thanks to Joyce va 
Kerr, who perfected and standardized | A ct U e S 
the recipe, then later brought it with 
her to the CAB Cafeteria where she 
was manager. ; 

ie rate poche hee From Insulin to the Edmonton 


on campus, helping Kerr make the Protocol and beyond... 


cinnamon buns. At the time they sold How will new science improve the 
lives of patients with diabetes? 

Or, Peter Senior & Dr, Patrick MacDonald 

Allard Family Lecture Theatre | Katz Group Centre 


campus. But the cinnamon bun went 


e Let this mixture set until the yeast is dissolved (about 10 minutes). for Pharmacy and Health Research | 87 Ave. & 114 St. 


e Ina large bowl put 2 cups boiling water. Add 3 tbsp. margarine, 2 tsp. salt and 3 


tbsp. sugar. 


¢ Let the margarine melt and the mixture cool a bit. 


© Then add 2 cups all-purpose flour. 


(about 1 hour). 
¢ When dough is rising: 


Beat this mixture hard until very smooth and creamy (about 5 minutes). 

Then add the softened yeast mixture, 3 eggs and 3 1/4 cups more flour. 

¢ Continue beating until the dough is very smooth. (It should be a very soft dough.) 
Cover and let stand in a warm place to rise until the dough is doubled in bulk 


In a flat pan melt 1/3 cup margarine. Set aside to cool. 

Ina flat dish mix 1 cup white sugar and 1 1/2 tsp. cinnamon. 

Turn the raised dough onto a lightly floured work surface. Let the dough set 5 to 
10 minutes to “firm up.” Cut the dough into pieces about the size of an orange. 
Dip each piece of dough first into the melted margarine, then coat it well in the 
cinnamon-sugar mixture. Stretch the dough piece until it is 4 to 5 inches long and 
form it into a simple knot. Place the knots side by side ina 9" x 12” x 2" pan. 


(Be sure the pan is 2” deep and allow a 3” square for each bun.) Let the finished med.ualberta.ca 


buns rise for about 45 minutes. Bake at 375 C for 30 minutes. This recipe makes 18 


good-sized buns. 


the better the buns will be. 


Note: An electric mixer is needed for this recipe because it requires a lot of beating. UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


If the dough is too soft to handle, add a bit more flour. However, the less flour used FACULTY OF MEDICINE & DENTISTRY Astragenecssal yanssen JT 


Star researcher wins Cook Piper prize 


Michael Brown 


ver since the first being looked up in the night sky with 
any sort of wonder, humankind has had an affinity 
for stars. 

For some, that curiosity intensifies even after the bright 
lights turn off. 

One of those who pick through the rubble of used-up dead 
stars, or neutron stars, looking for meaning is Craig Heinke, 
winner of the 2012 Martha Cook Piper Research Prize. 

“I get to basically test a lot of different ideas about what 
is going on with these objects, which are some of the more 
extreme objects in the universe,” said Heinke, astrophysics 
researcher at the University of Alberta since 2008. 

“The kind of physics that you can study by looking at these 
guys is stuff you can’t study anywhere else on Earth; you can 
find out things about the behaviours on the interiors and on 
the surfaces of these things that you can’t find anywhere else 
in nature. 

To describe what he is looking at, Heinke uses an analogy 
that yields a new appreciation for personal space. 


Promoting passion tor women’s writing 


“If you took all human beings on the planet and squashed 
them down into something the size of a sugar cube, that is 
the density of a neutron star,’ he said, adding that the extreme 
nature of neutron stars ensures no two are alike. “There are 
lots of them in the sky. We can study them at a wide range 
of distances, and a wide range of behaviours—ones that are 
really hot and ones that are really cold; some that are spin- 
ning rapidly, some slowly; some with strong magnetic fields or 
less so.” 

Despite the relatively short time Heinke has researched 
neutron stars, the young physics professor has made a name for 
himself in astrophysics circles. In 2010, just six years removed 
from his PhD at Harvard, Heinke was co-author of a study 
that showed evidence indicating that the core of a neutron star 
converts into superfluidity, a new phase of matter that results 
at billions of degrees Celsius. 

Heinke says this kind of research sends minds racing—a 
fact he preys upon whenever the opportunity arises, but par- 
ticularly in the classroom. 

“It’s really interesting stuff, but is kind of abstract for 
here on Earth,’ said Heinke. “What it does, however, is give 
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Craig Heinke, winner of the 2012 Martha Cook Piper Research Prize 


interesting stories to attract the attention of the public, espe- 
cially young people, to having an interest in science. 

“T like to say astrophysics is able to be something of a 
gateway drug into science. I think it gets people interested in 
coming to the U of A who otherwise may not have.” 

The Martha Cook Piper Research Prize was established to 
commemorate the significant contribution Piper made to the 
research community while she was vice-president (research) 
and vice-president (research and external affairs) at the U of A 
between 1993 and 1996. The prize recognizes faculty members 
who are at the early stage of their careers, enjoy a reputation for 
original research and show outstanding promise as researchers. Wl 


Michael Brown 


nglish professor Nora Foster 
Stovel has always had a 
passion for women’s writ- 
ing—from her PhD dissertation on 
British author Margaret Drabble in 
1983, to her book on the writings of 
one of Canada’s best-known auth- 
ors, Margaret Laurence, in 2008. 
Now, the accomplished 
scholar and 27-year veteran of 
the Department of English and 
Film Studies has her sights set 
on completing a groundbreaking 
monograph on another of Canada’s 
most renowned women writers, 


Carol Shields. 


66 | really enjoy the 
dialogue with students, 
and | find that it helps 
me to develop my 
own ideas.” 


Nora Foster Stovel 


When it is published, “Sparkling 
Subversion”: Carol Shields Vision 
and Voice will be the only work of 
its kind to address the full spectrum 
of Shields’ writing. “The focus is 
always on her novels: The Stone 
Diaries, for example, won the 
Pulitzer Prize and the Governor 
General’s Award,’ says Foster Stovel. 
“But she also wrote poetry, plays, 
short stories, essays and biographies. 
Her work in all those areas influ- 
enced and informed her best novels, 
and contributed to making them 
very successful.” 

The monograph, which began as 
a SSHRC-funded project, received 
a major boost earlier this year when 
Foster Stovel was granted a 2012 
McCalla Research Professorship. 
The McCalla is awarded by the 
university to professors who suc- 
cessfully combine teaching, learning 
and research, and provides teaching 
release for one term to allow recipi- 
ents to concentrate on research and 
creative projects. 

“The McCalla is going to help 
me enormously to make significant 
progress with the monograph,” 
comments Foster Stovel. “It’s a 


wonderful opportunity just to 
have the time to write, and to have 
some funding for archival research 
and also for dissemination of my 
research at conferences.” 

Combining her past and cur- 
rent scholarship, Foster Stovel has 
developed a new graduate course, to 
be offered in the winter term, on the 
role of autobiography in the writ- 
ings of Laurence and Shields. “There 
are some really interesting overlaps 
between fiction and non-fiction in 
both their cases,” she says. “They are 
both great artists who write in very 
interesting ways about Canada and 
about women in particular. That 
appeals to graduate students.” 

The opportunity to further 
integrate her teaching and research 
appeals to Foster Stovel. “We're not 
always lucky enough to be able to 
teach in our area of research, and I 
know that it’s very stimulating—es- 
pecially to have a graduate seminar 
in the area that we're researching,” 
she says. “I really enjoy the dialogue 


McCalla 


with students, and I find that it 
helps me to develop my own ideas.” 
Foster Stovel also wants to 

involve graduate students in their 
own original research projects. For 
example, she plans to encourage 
students to pursue research at the 
Alberta Archives, examining and 


editing memoirs by Alberta women, 


and even to research their personal 
family histories. 

“T think these projects—espe- 
cially if the students focus on their 
own family backgrounds—could 
make them realize that they’re part 
of our history, too,” she explains. “It 
isn’t all just in published books.” 

She hopes to pave the way for 
her students to mentor the next 
generation of scholars. Starting 
this fall, Foster Stovel will begin 
discussions with high-school teach- 
ers about developing educational 
programs that would connect her 
students with Edmonton high- 
school students to research Alberta 


women’s archives. if) 


More students than ever 


Continued from page 1 


increasingly attract high-school students at a time when other institu- 


tions are noticing declines,” said Kendal. 
He attributes some of the surge in interest in the U of A to the on- 
going popularity of arts and science, as well as the reinstatement of dir- 


ect entry to the Faculty of Education’s bachelor of education program. 


“This was lost in the realignments of the mid-1990s and attracted more 


than 300 applicants in this first year after a long time.” 
The university will also play host to 7,300 grad students, of which 


1,100 are new to the U of A. 


Kendal said applications from students transferring from other post- 


secondary institutions also rose. “The recruiting program continues to 


produce strong results with the faculty recruiters working closely with 


those in the Office of the Registrar.” 


The 2012-13 year will also offer up a fond look back. The Faculty of 
Extension will continue its centenary celebrations, while the Faculty of 
Law, the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry and the Golden Bears hockey 


program are all turning 100. 


“Lam particularly excited about this upcoming school year,’ said 


Martin Ferguson-Pell, who set aside his role as dean in the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine to tal-e on the job as acting provost while Carl 
Amrhein is on sabbatical. “I am amazed at just how creative University 
of Alberta faculty are in enhancing the student experience and in cap- 


_ turing the vitality of Alberta.” 
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Nora Foster Stovel, recipient of a 2012 McCalla Research Professorship 
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A Message from President Indira Samarasekera 


Each year, the University of Alberta asks employees to support 
the United Way of the Alberta Capital Region. We do this 
because of the confidence we have in the United Way's ability to 
make a real and lasting difference in our community. 


As in previous years, we believe the most effective way to 
finding solutions to community problems are by working 
together. We at the University of Alberta are very proud of our 
United Way track record. In Campaign 2011, we raised a total of 
$647,303. We hope to exceed that amount this year. 


In order to save paper, the U of A United Way 2012 campaign will 
send only one mailing to staff. The Committee asks you to 
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Income and Wellness—that the United Way and its partners can 
make their impact. 


Changing the life of someone in our community is one of the 
greatest feelings you can ever have and one of the greatest gifts 
you can provide. Please join me in supporting the University of 
Alberta's 2012 United Way Campaign. 
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Redrawing the classroom to include community service-learning 


Michael Davies- Venn 
bout a decade ago, a program was conceived at the 
University of Alberta to give students a chance to put 
theory into practice, foster interdisciplinary research 
and help the university build partnerships with community 
service organizations. Today, that program has put the U of A 
at the forefront of service learning in Canada. 
Sara Dorow, associate professor of sociology and the 


catalyst behind the program, says community service-learning 


heard of [service learning] and would they like to try it,’ she 
said. “I believe strongly in CSL as a pedagogical practice and 
as something that can raise the bar for the university and for 
student learning, instructors and partners. I saw it as a possibil- 
ity of enhancing the university.” 

Since then, the program has strengthened the U of A’s pos- 
ition in answering questions at the heart of university educa- 
tion—can a university expand knowledge for knowledge’s sake 
or should students come to university simply to get a degree 
and be prepared for employers who prefer job-ready graduates? 


q Cy 


sity 101 


with 80 community organizations. U of A students were 

the first in Canada to be offered a certificate in community 
engagement and service-learning. Through Humanities 101, 
the program offers classes at the Boyle Street Learning Centre. 
Other milestones include a grant from the J.W. McConnell 


is an educational approach that expands the traditional walls 
of the classroom, giving students a chance to work along- 


side staff at non-profit organizations trying to address issues 


in communities. 


For example, students in CSL courses have worked with 
staff at the Sexual Assault Centre of Edmonton. Nikki Bernier, 
arecent U of A arts graduate with the centre, says taking a CSL 
class was a way to get involved in the community. 

“You really get to learn how the issues you're learning in 
your class affect people in their real lives,” said Bernier, herself a 
former CSL student. “We've had students help us do pres- 
entations in the public, learning how to talk about this issue 
to the public. We've had phenomenal student support on a 
project called Take Back the Night—students designed posters, 
sourced free printing services, collected donations and con- 
tacted other organizations. It’s been a huge help.” 

That support is an example of the outcome Dorow imagined 
nearly 10 years ago, when she asked a colleague “if they've ever 


kinds of learning to 


worlds,’ 


ing cuts through the 
middle; it allows those 


play off and with 

each other so that we 

don’t have to be stuck 

between these two 

paradigms as if they 

live in two different 

said Dorow. 
With a small 

staff, the program 

has grown from a 

few courses to well 

over 70 across various 


disciplines, and has 


“Service learn- 


connected students 


Keeping U of A classes on time, every time 


Michael Brown 


s the majority of the uni- 

versity community is only 

beginning to digest the onset 
of another school year, there is a 
contingent feverishly at work on the 
2013-14 academic year. 

Anna Vocioni, assistant registrar in 
examinations and timetabling in the 
Office of the Registrar, is part of the 
team that manages the more than 300 
centrally scheduled classrooms—and 
is tasked with filling those rooms with 
students and professors. 


Anna Vocioni 


See the magnificent Polar Bear 
in its natural environment. 


Day tours from Edmonton to Churchill 
Sat Oct 20" and Sun Nov 11" 


: 1-866-460-1415 
ClassicCanadianTours.com 
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“T love my staff and think 
they're all quite wonderful, and 
they really do know their schedule” 
said Vocioni. “Each member of the 
team has individual departments 
assigned to them; they are quite 
versed in what their departments 
require and are really great at working 


under pressure.” 
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spot ight 


And although there is the odd 
classroom issue when a technol- 
ogy upgrade is required sooner 
rather than later, casual bookings are 
becoming more prominent and her 
team is also in the process of schedul- 
ing upcoming midterm and final 
exams, Vocioni says all eyes on the 
team are focused on March. 

“The class schedule is released in 
early March,’ said Vocioni, who has 
spent nearly all of her 20 years at the 
University of Alberta timetabling in 
the Office of the Registrar. “Basically, 
professors tell us whether they want 
specific classrooms and when. They 
might say they want the Edmonton 
Clinic Health Academy and that’s 
where they want to be, or they might 
say they want 24 tables and chairs 
and don’t care where it is. We make 
sure we communicate with depart- 
ments back and forth, and try to 
accommodate what they need.” 

Vocioni says the system works 
remarkably well and rarely is there a 
situation where no rooms are avail- 
able at an instructor's preferred time. 

“Te is challenging working with 
deadlines six months out.” said 
Vocioni. “We try to stay in constant 
communication with Facilities and 
Operations, so we know what might 
be hitting us next year. 

“For example, the current move 
for pharmacy from the dent/pharm 
building to medical sciences was 
initiated over a year ago.” 

Though her office is going flat 
out for the start of the school year, 
Vocioni says she does peek up from 
her timetables once in awhile. 

“T like the university environ- 
ment; you look out the window 
and there are all sorts of students 
walking around, and I think that is 
great to see,’ she said. “Sometimes 
we forget that’s who we're here tor, 


those students.” i 


Sara Dorow founded the U of A’s Community 
Service-Learning program in 2003. 


families, and £o call Edmonton, home. n 


Family Foundation and a non-profit board internship program 
for students. 
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This September, the university opens its doors to some 
of those community partners through CSL’s newly minted 
Partners in Education program. More than 100 community 
partners were invited to participate in the program, which of- 
fers professional-development university courses to community 
partners who mentor CSL students. 

Lorraine Woollard, administrative director of the CSL 
program, says the new project is a way for the university to give 
back to the community. 

“One of the things our community partners tell us all the 
time about universities is that often they come in, take what 
they want and go, like getting research information,’ she says. 
“What we're trying to do is come in and give partners some- 
thing, and come in again and give them something again, 
and maybe they can give us something. And then we build 
a relationship.” Mt 


Aboriginal students get warm 


welcome at [AWOW 


Bev Betkowski 


hristian Guimond grew up believing in volunteerism and 

helping others, so attending a booth fair as part of his 

University of Alberta orientation was an exciting prospect for 
the first-year engineering student. 

The 18-year-old, who spent most his young life in the northern 
Alberta town of Swan Hills, was looking forward to checking out op- 
portunities for personal and community growth as he took part in the 
U of A’s Aboriginal Week of Welcome event Aug. 31. 


Christian Guimond (right) maioved meeting new Foeonts ae finding out about 
volunteer opportunities at the U of A’s Aboriginal Week of Welcome event Aug. 31. 


Known as TAWOW for short, the event, held in the education 
building gym, featured snacks, information booths and—thanks to 
several community and campus donors—250 free U of A backpacks 
stuffed with student essentials. 

Guimond was among hundreds of Aboriginal students who eagerly 
explored what TAWOW had to offer. 

“If I could find anything with the booths that is related to volun- 
teering, especially within the First Nations community, I’d gladly do 
it,” said Guimond, who tries to follow in the footsteps of his great- 
grandfather, awarded the Order of Canada for humanitarian service. 

Now in its third year, TAWOW welcomes new and returning 
Aboriginal students and connects them with programs and services 
that will help them succeed, said Shana Dion, director of the univer- 
sity’s Aboriginal Student Services Centre. 

“TAWOW celebrates the arrival of all of our students to campus 
and invites in many organizations that provide guidance and encour- 
agement, offer a wealth of resources and showcase how our students 
can be part of the larger community,” Dion said. 

The U of Ais acommunity hub as much as it is a school for many 
of the students, she noted. 

“The University of Alberta is nor only a place tor students to con- 
tinue their academic journeys, but also a place to invest in with, their 
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TLEF grant sees medical education at centre stage with a little drama 


Michael Brown 


f William Shakespeare is right, 

and all the world is a stage, then 

there’s no harm getting a little 
practice in before it really matters. 

That’s the idea behind an in- 
novative Teaching and Learning 
Enhancement Fund project that 
uses a theatre setting to promote 
engaged learning related to chal- 
lenging or difficult topics in medical 
education. The approach, known as 
forum theatre, facilitates interactive 
dialogue within a variety of class- 
room settings. 

Pamela Brett-MacLean, profes- 
sor with the Division of Studies in 
Medical Education and director of 
the Arts and Humanities in Health 
and Medicine program, says this 
approach to learning promotes 


dialogue between the audience and 


% 


those performing on stage. Actors, 
typically students, perform a short, 
small-group learning situation 

that “goes to hell’—for example, a 
situation in which a family con- 
fronts a loved one about seeking 
help for an addiction. The scene is 
then replayed again and again, with 
audience members not only invited 
to intervene and offer options for 
addressing aspects of the problem- 
atic situation, but also encouraged 
to take to the stage and physically 
act out their solution. 

“The actors will improvise the 
response in a truthful way,” said 
Brett-MacLean, who is teaming up 
with Verna Yiu, executive vice- 
president and chief medical officer 
with Alberta Health Services, to 
deliver the program. “If the [inter- 
vention] doesn’t get to the root of 
the problem, then the actors will 
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keep responding naturally and [the 
problem] will persist.” 

Brett-MacLean says forum the- 
atre allows the audience to reflect 
on what’s happening, and “helps 
make visible a lot of our social- 
relational intelligence that is hard to 
put into words sometimes.” 

“How can we make things go 
better? I think it helps sometimes 
if you work it through with your 
actual body, with actual interactions 
with other people,” she said. 

The project, entitled “All the 
Class Is a Stage: An Accessible, 
Interactive Approach to Exploring 
Challenging Topics in Medical 
Education Through Forum Theatre,” 
will use $20,000 in TLEF funding 
in two phases. First, a faculty de- 
velopment workshop Sept. 28 and 
29 facilitated by David Diamond, 
renowned theatre director, will 
introduce medical educators to 
the process. 

In the second phase, Brett- 
MacLean and Yiu will recruit 
workshop participants to consider 
further developing the interactive 
forum-theatre scenarios, and help 
educators evaluate the introduction 
of their forum-theatre scenario in 
existing courses and curricula over 
the next year and a half. 

This project builds on a success- 
ful forum-theatre innovation intro- 
duced in 2008 to the “Introduction 
to Medicine & Dentistry” (DMED 
511) course offered by the Faculty 


“The TLEF grant opportun- 
ity is helping us to expand use of 
forum theatre in other educational 
settings,” said Brett-MacLean. “The 
TLEF initiative is important to 
educators at the university as it 
offers opportunities for them to 
introduce and evaluate new innova- 
tions, while reflecting on the pro- 
cess of teaching and learning with 
respect to values of the university, 


Unparalleled service 
and attention to detail. 


Campus 


| 


SUITE HOTEL 


CAMPUS TOWER 
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including respect for participa- 
tory engagement and democratic 
citizenship.” 

David Diamond, artistic direc- 
tor and forum theatre expert, will 
also be on hand to give a public 
talk Sept. 27 from 5-6 p.m. at the 
Allard Family Lecture Theatre, Katz 
Group Centre. All are welcome. For 
more information, email pbrett- 
maclean@med.ualberta.ca. 


ver Suite Hotel, located on 


uniyERSITY GF 


ALBERTA 


4 HOUR GUEST SERVICES 
MEETING SPACE 


‘24 HOUR FITNESS & 
BUSINESS CENTERS 


11145-87 Ave, Edmonton, AB T6G Y01 780.439.6066 


Pamela Brett-MacLean (left) and Verna Yiu are taking the lead role on a project designed 


www.campustower.com | 1.800.709.1824 


to help medical educators teach real-life scenarios using theatre. 
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WHY LET STUDENTS HAVE ALL THE FUN? Access the University of Alberta or 

explore trendy Whyte Avenue from Varscona—conveniently located within walking 
distance of Edmonton’s best shopping, restaurant and entertainment destinations. 
Awkward flirting is optional. Call 866 465 8150 for reservations. 
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ALUMNI 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 


School of Business: 


Class of 1962 Anniversary Dinner 


Computing Science: 
Alumni Reception 


Earth & Atmospheric Sciences: 
Centennial Celebrations 


Visit http://easweb.eas.ualberta.ca/ : 


page/events for details 


Education: 
Homecoming Luncheon $ 


Engineering: 

¢ Class of 1952 Alumni 
Luncheon 

¢ Dean’s Reception (for all 
Engineering alumni) 


Law: CentenaryGala  ¢ 


Physical Education 

& Recreation: 

¢ 50th Anniversary of Recreation 
and Leisure Studies 

¢ Pub Night 


Rehabilitation Medicine: 
Back Pain Symposium 


School of Public Health: 
Dean’‘s Wine, Cheese and 


Strings ; 

Science: fs 

Department Events, Campus 
Tours & Lectures are listed online 


ASSOCIATION 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 


Agricultural, Life & 
Environmental Sciences: 
Alumni Breakfast 


School of Business: 
Dean’s Brunch and Open House 


Earth & Atmospheric Sciences: 
Centennial Celebrations 


page/events for details 


Engineering: 

¢ Dean’s Alumni Breakfast (for 
alumni from 1967 and earlier) 

¢ Cocktail Reception 


¢ Engineering Expo a5 


Fraternity Alumni Chapter: 
Fraternally Yours: Open House 
and House Tours 


Law: Open House & Dean’s Lunch 


Library & Information Studies 


: Alumni Association: 


Celebration Pastry Brunch 


Medicine & Dentistry: 

¢ Medical Reunion Reception 

¢ Dental Hygiene Alumni 
Reception 


Nursing: 

¢ Open House and Learning 
Resource Centre Tour 

¢ Ist Annual Faculty of Nursing 
MN & PhD Alumni Reunion 


Pharmacy & Pharm. Sciences: 
Reunion Brunch and Tour rs 


AWWMNi WEEKEND @UVENT DEaiLS, PEase 


www.ualberta.ca/ 
= alumni/ weekend 


: See listings in “Tours” below and 
: go online for a list of lectures 


Rehabilitation Medicine: 
: Alumni Brunch, Faculty Talks 


Visit http://easweb.eas.ualberta.ca/_ : and Tours 


: Science: 
:; Department Events, Campus 
: Tours & Lectures are listed online 


acti TOURS % 


Athabasca Hall Tour 
¢ Atkins Shell Collection 
¢ Biology Greenhouses 


* Birds of a Feather: The bs 


Ornithology Collection 


¢ Bug Bonanza! Strickland 
Entomological Museum 


¢ Campus Art Walk ‘ 


* Dating the Earth, ¥ 
Diamonds, & Killer Whales: 


Everyday Research in EAS 


¢ Devonian Botanic ¢ 


Garden Tour&Lunch ™ ° 


¢ Dinosaurs in the Dungeon ° 


¢ Edmonton Clinic Health 
Academy Tour 


: Physical Education & SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 
: Recreation: 

: Breakfast with the Dean(25,40 : University Symphony and 

: & 50-year classes) : Symphonic Wind Ensemble 

: : jn Concert 

: Physics: 2:00 p.m. 


LE@ciuRES 


Back pain, black holes, 
lasers and more. Check 
online for the full lecture 
schedule. 


Fantastic Fossils & 
Magnificent Minerals 


Geoscience Garden 


Human Ecology Clothing & 
Textiles Collection Tour 


Low Temperature Quantum 
Nanoscience Lab 


Observatory 
Paleomagnetism Lab 


Sam Steele: 
The Journey 
of a Canadian Hero 


Ultrafast Laser Labs 


What's New in the 
Chemistry Centre? 
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SIGNATURE 


ALUMNI 


RECOGNITION 
AWARDS 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 
7:00 p.m. - 8:30 p.m. 


Join us to celebrate the outstanding 
accomplishments of U of A grads. 


TUEK SHOP TENT 


FRIDAY september 21: 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
SalURDAY September 22: 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 


LOCSIED iN QUAD! 


The perfect place to meet 
friends, enjoy a Tuck Shop 
cinnamon bun, hear fabulous 
entertainment or speakers, 
inquire about events, or join 
a campus tour. 


Stop by the TD Insurance Meloche Monnex 
table in the tent and enter to win an Oilers 


Prize Pack valued at over $500. 


2 Family-friendly. Go online 
- for more family itineraries. 


¢ a Cost involved. 


Parking in attended lots 
S on campus is free Friday 
(9:00 a.m.) through 


Sunday (5:00 p.m.) of 
Alumni Weekend. 


EVEN 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 

7:30 p.m. -11:00 p.m. : 
Hey grads of the last decade, let’s mix, 
meet and mingle. Great draw prizes 
up for grabs including a trip for two to 
the Hopscotch Festival in Vancouver 


and Esks tickets. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 


CoFFee TALK 

Friday, 11 a.m.: 

Graham Buksa, ‘04 BSc(Eng) 
The longboarding innovator 
speaks about “carving a passion 
into a career.” 


CIASS REUNIONS 


Visit the Tuck Shop Tent to catch up 


Celebrate ‘52: 2:00-3:30 p.m. 
Hula-hoops, dancers, music from 
the 50’s and more! 


Celebrate ’62: 3:30-5:00 p.m. 
Gentleman Juggler, dancers, music 
from the 60's and more! 


with friends & receive a special gift. 


Ts 


Dinnere - 
Dance 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 §& 
6:00 p.m. Cocktails, 7:00 p.m. Dinner 


Party at the grand event of the weekend, 
with tributes to anniversary classes, a 
delicious three-course meal including 
interactive dessert stations, and a DJ 
spinning tunes from past and present. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 


CIASS REUNIONS 


Visit the Tuck Shop Tent to catch up 
with friends & receive a special gift. 


Celebrate ‘72: 2:30-4:00 p.m. 
Disco on stilts, music from the 70’s 
and more! 

Celebrate ‘87: 11:30 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 
Aerobics on stilts, music from the 

80's and more! 


DINER c 


George Lucas’ American Graffiti 
Saturday, 7:30 p.m. 

FREE! BYOBlanket 

Popcorn & soda available, cash only. 


€3 facebook.com/UAlbertaAlumni 


Redeem this coupon for FRE@ CéoFFeé 


with the purchase of an original recipe 


Tuck Shop Cinnamon Bun 


Expiry date: Sep 22, 2012 Coupon code: Folio 


www.ualberta.ca/alumni/weekend 


| twitter.com/UofA_Alumni and #UAlbertaAW 


THANK YOU TO OUR SPONSORS 


TUCK SHOP TENT ALUMNI AWARDS DINNER & DANCE A DECADE OUT 
SPONSOR SPONSOR ALUMNI SPONSOR SPONSOR 
Ars INDUSTRIAL AA t b 
fe) a atiance ONien | mbna 
INSURANCE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES INC. 
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Feathered dinosaurs feasted on flying food 


Brian Murphy 


niversity of Alberta 

researchers have found 

evidence that a feath- 
ered but flightless dinosaur was 
able to snag and consume small 


flying dinosaurs. 


The U of A paleontology team 
found the fossilized remains of 
three flying dinosaurs in the belly 
of Sinocalliopteryx, a raptor-like 
predator that was about two metres 
long’and roughly the size of a 
modern-day wolf. 

Sinocalliopteryx’s flying meals 
were three Confuciusornis, one of 
the earliest known birds, which 
had a crude version of a modern 
bird’s skeleton and muscles. The 


TRANSFORMING| EDMONTON 


[BRINGING OUR CITY VISION TO LIE 


cyclists more visible and helps motorists 


and cyclists watch out for each other. 


For more information and to watch the 
demonstration video Edmonton.ca/BikeBox 


researchers say such primitive birds 
were probably limited to slow take- 
offs and short flights. 

According to the researchers, 
this is the first time a predator has 
been linked to the killing of mul- 
tiple flying dinosaurs. 

Scott Persons, a U of A paleon- 
tology student and research co- 
author, says Sinocalliopteryx may 
have used stealth to stalk the flyers. 
“Sinocalliopteryx didn’t have wings 
or the physical tools needed to be 
an adept tree climber.” 

Persons explains that 
Sinocalliopteryx had feathers or 
hair-like fuzz covering its body, 
creating a level of insulation that 
helped maintain a warm body 
temperature and a high metabolism 
that required a lot of food to fuel. 

“The fact that this 
Sinocalliopteryx had not one, but 
three undigested birds in its stom- 
ach indicates it was a voracious 
eater and a very active hunter,” 
said Persons. 

This find was made in 

China's Liaoning province. 
U of A researchers also analyzed 
stomach contents of a second 
Sinocalliopteryx fossil discovery 
from that area. The researchers 
identified this Sinocalliopteryx’s 
last meal as a Sinornithosaurus, a 
small feathered meat-eater about 
the size of a house cat that may 
have been able to fly or glide 
short distances. 

“Sinornithosaurus is a relative of 


Velociraptor, which means this is 


the first direct evidence of a raptor 
becoming another predatory dino- 
saur’s meal,” said Persons. 

The research was led by Lida 
Xing, a U of A master’s paleontol- 
ogy student. The U of A co- 
authors include Tetsuto Miyashita, 
Michael Burns and Philip Currie. 
The research was published Aug. 
29 in the journal PLoS ONE. Wi 


GG This is the first 
direct evidence of 
a raptor becoming 
another predatory 
dinosaur’s meal.” 


Scott Persons 


Artist’s rendering of Sinocalliopteryx making meals of Confuciusornis, one of the 
earliest known birds (above), and Sinornithosaurus, a small feathered meat-eater. 


UofA physicist joins NASAs space-storm chase 


Brian Murphy 
here was probably no one looking forward 
to the morning of Aug. 30 with more 
anticipation than University of Alberta 

physics professor Ian Mann, when an Atlas rocket 

lifted a pair of NASA satellites into orbit from Cape 

Canaveral, Florida. 

Mann was appointed a NASA co-investigator 
on the $700-million mission that will see two 
satellites monitor space radiation storms headed 
towards Earth. 

Mann describes space radiation as highly ener- 
getic particles in a doughnut-shaped belt surround- 
ing Earth. Periodic blasts of solar activity can whip 
the particles up to nearly the speed of light, and the 
resulting space storms can knock out communica- 
tions satellites and endanger the health of astronauts. 
International Space Station personnel could be vul- 
nerable when required to make spacewalks. 


“The focus of this mission of discovery is to under- 


stand the mechanisms that generate space radiation, 
and eventually we hope to be able to predict them,’ 
said Mann. 

The NASA mission, named Radiation Belt Storm 
Probes, is sending the two satellites into the Van 
Allen Belt, one of the most dangerous regions of 
outer space. 

“The satellites will fly in slightly different orbits 
so they'll give us complete coverage of any incoming 
space storms and measure the scale of disturbances 
from two points,” said Mann. “These satellites will fly 
right into the heart of the radiation belt.” 


as s ao : 
Two new NASA satellites launched Aug. 30 will monitor space 
storm activity with the help of U of A researcher lan Mann. 


Mann has been connected to the mission since the 
planning stages. Throughout the two-year orbital mis- 
sion, he will be meeting with other co-investigators 
and analyzing space storm data sent back to Earth. 

“NASA is recognizing the U of A’s experience in 
space storm research, said Mann. 

This is not the first time Mann has been appointed 
a co-investigator on a NASA space storm project. In 
2009, he led a team of U of A researchers in using 
ground-based monitors and satellites to pinpoint the 
impact epicentre of space storms as they crashed into 
Earth’s atmosphere. 

Mann says the success of the new mission could 
influence future space exploration. 

“In the future, manned expeditions to far-off plan- 
ets like Mars will involve assembling space vehicles in 
the zero gravity of low Earth orbit,’ said Mann. “To 
do that safely we'll have to know just how dangerous 
space storms can be for people and how to predict 
when they're coming our way.” Wi 
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Fulbr ight scholars JOIN 12 more awarded Diamond Jubilee medals 
selective company 
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Fulbright scholars Donald Holly (left) and Stephen Charbonneau say the U of A’s 


strengths suit their research interests in anthropology and film studies. 


Jamie Hanlon 


tephen Charbonneau and Donald Holly belong to an illustri- 


ous group that includes such notable alumni as John Lithgow and 
Dolph Lundgren. But Charbonneau and Holly aren’t actors; they're 
Fulbright scholars. They can also assert something Lithgow or Lundgren 
cannot: their presence at the University of Alberta. 
Holly, an associate professor of anthropology at Eastern Illinois 


University, and Charbonneau, an assistant professor of film studies at 
Florida Atlantic University, will spend the next four months at the U of A 


66 | hope to come away 
with some colleagues 
too. | think that’s what 
the Fulbright is about— 
creating relationships 
that carry on with you 
through your career.” 


Donald Holly 


working with students and faculty 
while reviewing and furthering 
their own research projects. Both 
scholars found the university 
suited their quest for learning and 
discovery. 

Charbonneau counts himself 
fortunate in his fellowship, espe- 
cially given the connective subject 
matter of his research, a book 
project on how and why particu- 
lar Canadian documentary film- 
makers influenced documentary 
filmmaking in the United States. 
He says this experience enables 
him to create a dialogue with 


fellow researchers and students on the extensive research he has conducted 


already—a process he hopes will be enlightening and beneficial. With the 


U of Ass strong interdisciplinary program and the presence of the Alberta 


Institute for American Studies, he values the opportunity to promote the 


significance of cross-cultural scholarship. 


“This is a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity for me and a chance for me to 


share my research material with faculty members and students, and to start 


conceptualizing and writing,’ said Charbonneau. “[The U of A has] great 


scholars; I know just by engaging in dialogues, sharing research and partici- 


Michael Brown 
he list of University of 
Alberta's Queen Elizabeth 
II Diamond Jubilee Medal 
winners continues to swell as more 
members of the campus commun- 
ity are honoured with the award. 

The medals, which have been 
and will continue to be handed 
out during ceremonies in Alberta 
throughout 2012, were designed to 
thank Canadian citizens for their 
spirit of service that has helped 
define the 60-year reign of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. 

The newest recipients represent 
diverse fields including medi- 
cine, biological sciences, geology 
and engineering. 

Arvind Koshal, a professor 
emeritus of cardiology, came to 
the U of A in 1991 to become 
the director of the Division of 
Cardiovascular and Thoracic 
Surgery at the University of 
Alberta and surgeon-in-chief 
of cardiovascular surgery at the 
University of Alberta Hospital. 
He was a member of the team 
that performed the first total 
artificial heart implant in Canada. 
He also performed Canada’s first 
Thoratec left ventricular-assist 
device implant. 

Tan Stirling, an adjunct 
professor in the Department 
of Biological Sciences and an 
emeritus research scientist with 
the Canadian Wildlife Service, 
has spent his almost 50-year 
career studying polar bears and 
polar seals. 

David Schindler, a professor 
in the Department of Biological 
Sciences, is an internationally 
celebrated scientist who has led 
efforts to protect freshwater 
resources in Canada and around 
the world. 

Shrawan Kumar, a profes- 
sor emeritus in the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine, was 
recognized for his contribu- 
tions to the field of rehabilita- 
tion ergonomics in Canada and 
abroad, notably in his research 


Canada on the map as a leader in 
Quaternary scientific research and 
was connected to ambitious inter- 
national efforts to understand past 
changes in the Earth's climate. He 
was chair of the U of A’s geology 
department from 1980 to 1989. 

Charles Stelck, a professor 
emeritus of geology, is considered 
one of the fathers of the oil indus- 
try in Alberta. It was Stelck’s idea 
of searching for oil and gas near 
ancient coral reefs that led his for- 
mer students to help discover the 
drill site Leduc No. 1 in 1947 and 
Alberta’s Pembina Field in 1953. 

Norbert Morgenstern, a profes- 
sor emeritus in the Faculty of 
Engineering, focused his research 
on the stability of earth and 
materials, as well as on the move- 
ment of materials in the Earth. 

He counts his contribution to the 
development of the Norman Wells 
pipeline in Northern Canada, 
which was the first pipeline buried 
in permafrost and continues 

to be used today, as among his 
career highlights. 

Bob Steadward, professor 
emeritus in the Faculty of Physical 
Education and Recreation, is the 
founder and honorary president 
of The Steadward Centre, a fit- 
ness, research and lifestyle facility 
for people with physical dis- 
abilities, located at the U of A. 
Among many yolunteer capaci- 
ties, he is honorary president 
of the International Paralympic 


Committee, where he served as 
founding president from 1989 
to 2001. 

Leonard Ratzlaff is one of 
Canada’s foremost conductors 
and music educators. Through 
his work at the U of A, and with 
various choral groups and organ- 
izations, he has mentored count- 
less music students and helped 
to create Alberta's reputation as a 
national and international leader in 
choral music. 

Each of the above Diamond 
Jubilee Medal recipients has been 
named to the Order of Canada. 

Bruce Ritchie, professor in 
the Division of Hematology, 
was awarded a Diamond Jubilee 
Medal for his decade-long service 
to the Canadian Hemophilia 
Society, where he served as chair 
of the CHS medical and scientific 
advisory committee and CHS 
medical advisor. 

Other recipients of the award 
include a pair of former university 
chancellors: Louis Hyndman, long- 
time Member of the Legislative 
Assembly of Alberta and officer 
of the Order of Canada, and Eric 
Newell, oil-industry leader and of- 
ficer of the Order of Canada. 


NOTE: In the Aug. 17 Folio story 

“11 U of A pioneers awarded Diamond 
Jubilee Medal,” while listing Lorne 
Tyrrell's many accomplishments, we 
failed to mention that he is also an 
officer of the Order of Canada. 
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Call for Consultation 


By the Selection Advisory Committee for the 
Vice-Provost and University Registrar 


Mr. Gerry Kendal has announced that he will 
step down as Vice-Provost and University 


SELECTION ADVISORY 
ComMiTTEE MEMBERSHIP: 


Registrar, ending his term effective June 30, 


2013. Therefore, a Selection 
Committee has been established. 


Advisory 


Renée Elio 


renee.elio@ualberta.ca 


pating in colloquia, I’m going to be changed.” 


This is Holly’s second Fulbright junket to Canada. (His first, as a grad 
student, took him to Newfoundland.) This time, he will be working ona 
book with a distinctly Canadian connection. Although his expertise lies in 
the realm of eastern sub-Arctic archeology, he’s hoping to exchange ideas 
and knowledge with U of A researchers who specialize in the western sub- 


Arctic. Exchanging information and 
ideas is important to Holly, but he 
also foresees a longer-term dividend 
from his time here: networking. 
“There are a lot of reasons to 
come to the University of Alberta, 
for me. I’m looking forward to 
the connection with First Nations 
communities and learning from 
the native studies perspective,’ said 
Holly. “I hope to come away with 
some colleagues too. I think that’s 
what the Fulbright is about—creat- 
ing relationships that carry on with 
you through your career.” 
Established in 1946, the 
Fulbright Program is a merit-based 
grant for international educational 


exchange for students, researchers 


and professionals. Under the scholar 


grant, American scholars and profes- 
g 


sionals are given the opportunity to 
conduct research, lecture and con- 
sult with other scholars and institu- 
tions abroad for up to one year. 


WE SUPPORT 


G 
United Way 


THIS YEAR - in an effort to reduce our 


and teaching on the causation, 
prevention and treatment of 
musculoskeletal injuries. 

Nat Rutter, professor emeri- 
tus in the Department of Earth 
and Atmospheric Sciences, put 


IMPORTANT CHANGE 
TO U OF A UNITED WAY 
CAMPAIGN 


SEPTEMBER 4 - OCTOBER 19 


environmental footprint the campaign will 
be mailing only one mailing to employees. 


Please consider renewing your pledge as soon as 
you receive your package. The pledge allows several 
payment options and the opportunity to post-date to 
your chosen payment period. 


Please respond by October 19 to be in our draw. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ALBERTA 


At this point, the Selection Advisory Committee 
asks for your opinion on the leadership needs of 
the Office of the Registrar in the years ahead, 
and any other key issues. You are urged to 
contact members of the Committee, or write to 
me as Committee Chair, to express your views 
on the priorities of the Office of the Registrar, its 
current issues and future direction. All feedback 
may be shared with the Selection Advisory 
Committee. In order to facilitate the Committee's 
work, please submit your comments by Friday, 
November 30, 2012. 


In addition, individuals who wish to stand as a 
candidate are invited to apply. Individuals may 
also nominate others who they feel would be 
suitable candidates, 


The selection of a Vice-Provost and University 
Registrar is vital to the academic success of the 
University of Alberta. | therefore ask you to take 
the time, even at this busy point in the academic 
year, to give some thought to the future of this 
Office. Your views are important to us. Thank 
you for your assistance. 


Please forward your comments to the 
address/e-mail below. You may also share your 
views with any member of the Committee 
(contact information at right). 


Colleen Skidmore 

Vice-Provost and Associate Vice-President 
(Academic) 

Chair, Selection Advisory Committee 

2-36 South Academic Building (SAB) 
University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2G7 

E-Mail: colleen.skidmore@ualberta.ca 


Bill Connor 


bill.connor@ualberta.ca 


Mazi Shirvani 
mazi.shirvani@ualberta.ca 


Frank Robinson 
frank.robinson@ualberta.ca 


Britta Baron 
britta.baron@ualberta.ca 


Brenda Leskiw 
brenda.leskiw@ualberta.ca 


Janice Causgrove Dunn 
janice.causgrovedunn@ualberta.ca 


Deb Gougeon 
deborah.gougeon@ualberta.ca 


Dustin Chelen 
dustin.chelen@su.ualberta.ca 


Brent Epperson 


gsavplabour@ualberta.ca 


Ashley Burridge de Moscoso 


ashley.demoscoso@ualberta.ca 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Playing down the generational divide 


Interviews with seniors and university students who work side by side in 
GeriActors and Friends, an Edmonton theatre group, showed some surprises 
on both sides of the generational divide, said lead researcher Janet Fast, a 
professor in the Department of Human Ecology. 

After working onstage with their senior counterparts, youths said they 
were no longer afraid of aging themselves, said Fast. In their interviews, many 
of the students said they had mistakenly assumed elderly people were lonely, 
disabled and dependent, but instead found them to be “playful, young and 
genuine.” The seniors, in turn, liked the energy of their youthful counterparts 
and also expressed a newfound confidence in them as future citizens. 

The research stems from a larger project shared by Human Ecology’s 
Research on Aging, Policies and Practice team. The project explores theatre 
and involvement in the arts as a pathway to healthy aging. 

“Negative stereotypes about youths and seniors cause an artificial divide 

“and fear of the other generation. Unfair beliefs about dependency among 
seniors and about a lack of commitment and work ethic of today’s youth are 
not good for society,’ said Fast. “That can segregate whole groups of people 
and devalue what each generation contributes.” 


Income, ‘screen time’ affect junk food consumption 


Preschoolers from low-income neighbourhoods and kids who spend 
more than two hours a day in front of a TV or video-game console have at 
least one thing in common: a thirst for sugary soda and juice. 

Researchers found that 54.5 per cent of four- and five-year-olds from 
poorer neighbourhoods drank at least one soda per week—far more than the 
40.8 per cent of kids from higher socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Researchers found similar drinking habits among preschoolers who spent 


more than two hours of “screen time” per day—watching TV or playing 
video games. Kids from poorer neighbourhoods sat in front of screens more 
often, and drank larger volumes of sweetened beverages. 

“Dietary behaviour and intake patterns are influenced heavily by what 
happens in the first few years with children, and they maintain those patterns 
throughout childhood and into adolescence,” said John Spence, researcher in 
the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation. The research was funded 
by the Heart and Stroke Foundation of Canada and Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research. 


New Westgen surgical suite now taking patients 


A new surgical unit located within the Dairy Research and Technology 
Centre on the South Campus began taking its first patients recently. 

Thanks in large part to a $150,000 donation from Westgen, a western 
Canadian cattle insemination agency, the suite will serve as a valuable educa- 
tional enhancement to the rapidly growing Animal Health program offered 
by the Department of Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science. 

“This surgical suite fills a long-term need for a dedicated clean room 
for surgeries, veterinary procedures and specialized research techniques in 
reproductive physiology,’ said Divakar Ambrose, Agriculture and Rural 
Development professor. “It minimizes the risk of injury to animals and per- 
sonnel and proyides a safe environment for training students.” 


olleyball Centre of Excellence opens 


Volleyball Canada, in conjunction with the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation, which houses Golden Bears and Pandas Athletics, opened 
a Volleyball Canada Centre of Excellence at the Saville Community Sports 

- Centre in September 2012. 

The centre will offer elite-level volleyball athletes physical, psychological, 
technical and tactical training with professional coaches, leading sport sci- 
entists and professors from the U of A. The initiative was created in partner- 
ship with Volleyball Canada and Own the Podium, and with various regional 
associations including the Alberta Volleyball Association. 

Mike Ling, a longtime coach with the Pandas, will serve as the VCCE 
manager and head coach of the women’s program. Brad Poplawski, a former 
* Golden Bears assistant coach and player, has been instituted as head coach of 

the men’s program. 

“The ultimate goal is to train and develop athletes into high-performance 
athletes,” said Ling, 


Disabled Pakistani women abandoned after quake 


Zubia Mumtaz, an assistant professor in the School of Public Health, 
worked with a team of graduate students to document the experiences of 
paraplegic women three years after the 7.6-magnitude quake that devastated 
Kashmir, Pakistan in 2005, killing 80,000 and injuring 100,000. They found 


that women—far more than men with similar spinal cord injuries—con- 


tinue to endure hardships years later, including abandonment by spouses 
and families. 
Of 30 paraplegic women who were married at the time of the quake, 
24 were abandoned by their husbands and left at the National Institute of 
Rehabilitation Medicine, some with their children. Husbands remarried 
women—often young brides—who could be easily manipulated and fulfil 
household duties such as child-rearing, farming and fetching water, she said. 
“These are very invisible women. The women are invisible, the issues are 
invisible. This kind of research helps remove the cobwebs and bring attention 
to them, and hopefully improve their quality of life,” said Mumtaz, 


University mourns loss of student athlete 


Lana Cuthbertson 


he University of Alberta community is 

mourning the sudden loss of arts student Isaak 

Kornelsen, who died Aug. 27 after being hit 
by acement truck while riding his bicycle on Whyte 
Avenue near 101 Street. He was 21. 

Kornelsen was working on a double major in 
philosophy and science, technology and society, an 
interdisciplinary field in the Faculty of Arts. 

Nathan Kowalsky, who taught Kornelsen in both a 
philosophy and an STS class, said he was “a wonderful 
guy” and “absolutely outstandingly brilliant.” 

“Eyery once in awhile you get a student and you go, 
“Wow, this person needs to go on in his field’; he’s that 
kind of bright light,” Kowalsky said. “He was one of 
those people you just love to hang out with, love to chat 
with; every time you saw him you just smiled. 

“Tl chat with my colleagues and they'll say, “Hey, 
I’ve got this really brilliant student, and we go, ‘Hey, 
it’s the same one. That was Isaak.” 

Kowalsky added, “He would have been in the top 
one per cent of the students I’ve taught.” 

Kornelsen was also an accomplished athlete who 
won several track and field running competitions in 
high school. As part of the U of A’s track and field 
team, he won a bronze medal in the 4X800-metre relay 
and finished sixth in the 600-metre race at the Canada 
West championships in 2010. 


Isaak Kornelsen 


Glen Playfair, who coached Kornelsen in high 
school and university, both through the U of A and the 
Edmonton Thunder track and field club, said his star 
pupil was a very talented athlete. 

“He was one of the top juniors in the country and 
had a very promising future,” said Playfair, who noted 
that Kornelsen had one semester to go before taking 
some time to travel and map out his future. “He was 
quiet, gentle, very polite, an extremely nice person— 
you couldn’t ask for a nicer person.” Mi 


Invasive species crisis elicits global symposium 


Ken Mathewson 


ALES met with representatives 
~~ from the universities of Sydney, 
Auckland, Western Australia and 
Pennsylvania State, as well as from 
the Government of Alberta, to 


advance their knowledge on the 


xperts and academics from 

around the world assembled 

at the University of Alberta 
from Aug. 8 to 10 fora series of 


workshops to discuss a collaborative issue and to develop collaborative 


research projects that can be used to 

fight the problem on a global level. 
The Worldwide Universities 

Network is a system of 18 post- 


approach for dealing with the issues 
regarding climate change and its 
effect on invasive species of plants, 
animals and insects. 

secondary institutions that en- 


hances collaboration between its 
members to establish research 


G& You can’t prevent climate 
change, so the real goal 
here is to predict what’s 
going to happen, and 
then to do one of two 
things: prevent it from 
happening or mitigate 
the effects.” 


excellence on a global level. It is cur- 
rently chaired by U of A President 
Indira Samarasekera. 

Although the thought of 
climate change typically conjures 
up images of melting ice caps and 
severe weather, many of the species 
discussed at the symposium pose 
easily as great a threat to the global 
environment. The Diversitas Global 
Linda Hall Invasive Species Programme, an 
international non-profit partner- 
ship dedicated to tackling the 
Linda Hall, professor in the global threat of invasive alien spe- 
Faculty of Agricultural, Life and cies, estimates that the economic 
Environmental Sciences, brought impact caused by inyasive species 
together experts from across the isa minimum of $1.4 trillion per 
Worldwide Universities Network to year, or nearly five per cent of the 
study the effects of climate change _ global economy. 

“Species are designed to dis- 
perse,” said Hall. “That’s evolution. 


and invasive species. Specialists 


from the faculties of science and 


Unfortunately, with climate 
change there are a lot more places 
where these species can live. We 
used to be guarded by climate, 
but with climate change, we lose 
that protection.” 

Despite the conference’s global 
theme, ramifications of climate 
change and its effect on invasive 
species can be felt close to home, 
as with the mountain pine beetle 
epidemic in British Columbia. 
According to a 2012 report from 
the B.C. Ministry of Forests, the 
tenacious insect has destroyed “an 
estimated 710 million cubic metres 
of commercially valued pine timber, 
53 per cent of all such pine in 
the province.” 

“You can’t prevent climate 
change,’ said Hall, “so the real goal 
here is to predict what's going to 
happen, and then to do one of two 
things: prevent it from happening 
or mitigate the effects.” 

Samarasekera describes the group 
as “dedicated to making significant 
advances in knowledge and under- 
standing in areas of global concern, 
bringing together the experience, 
equipment and expertise neces- 
sary to tackle the big issues facing 
societies, governments, corporations 
and education.” Wi 


Finding a place for Viking sporting lore 


Folio Staff 


he Augustana Campus has named the first six 
bricks in the Vikings Wall of Fame. 
The list includes the Servold brothers, 

Clarence (1946) and Irvin (1952), both of whom 
competed for Canada at the 1956 and 1960 Olympic 
Winter Games in cross-country skiing events, while 
Irvin also competed in the Nordic combined in 1960; 
Yvonne Visser (1985), who was a Canadian national 
team biathlete for 12 years, including two Olympic 
Winter Games in 1992 and 1994; Garry “Gibber” 
Gibson, who designed the outdoor leadership pro- 
gram at Augustana as well as the school’s cross-country 
and biathlon programs; Karel Lunde, who built the 
Vikings football program into an East Central Alberta 


That particular squad— 


powerhouse from 1959 to 
1985; and the famed 1974-75 
Vikings hockey team. 


VIKINGS 


made up of future farmers, teachers and pastors out 
of a school of 390 students—won the first Canadian 
Colleges Athletic Association hockey championships 
in Sydney, Noya Scotia. 

The win on the national stage paved the way for a 
season played in Europe, and then the inaugural 1981 
Viking Cup hockey tournament in Camrose. The small, 
rural Alberta community hosted teams from across the 
United States and Europe for 25 years until its final 
medal ceremony in 2006. 

In 2009, the 1974-75 Vikings were inducted into 
the Alberta Hockey Hall of Fame. Mi 
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UNTIL SEPT. 30 


Sam Steele: The Journey of a 
Canadian Hero. This is the much- 
anticipated public presentation of the 
Sir Samuel Steele Collection. Steele was 
an iconic and influential leader who was 
instrumental in policing Western Canada 
and the Yukon and participated in 

many of Canada’s most historic military 
campaigns. For the first time, visitors 
will have the opportunity to view the 
personal photographs, letters and diar- 
ies of this iconic Canadian, brought 

to life through video re-enactments, a 
100-foot timeline of his life and travels, 
and an engaging audio tour. People of 
all ages will enjoy the opportunity to 
join Sam Steele as he journeys across 
Canada and overseas, experiencing his 


laurels 


eek 


Saw 


Stephen Strelkov, associate 
professor of plant pathology, was 
honoured with the Outstanding 
Young Scientist Award from the 
Canadian Phytopathological Society 
at its annual meeting in Niagara Falls 
this year for his work in combating 
clubroot disease in canola plants. 


Linda Reha-Krantz, professor 

in the Department of Biological 
Sciences, received the 2012 Minerva 
Mentoring Award from the Alberta 
Women’s Science Network. 


ety, + 


unique perspective as he helped to build 
our nation. Enterprise Square. 


SEPT. 10-14 


Distinguished Visitor. Michael Lynch, 
professor of Science and Technology 
Studies at Cornell University, will be on 
hand to conduct a series of lectures, 
seminars and research workshops. 
Lynch is internationally recognized as 
a key scholar in theorizing approaches 
to understanding the production of 
knowledge through the study of ordin- 
ary action, and to pioneering empirical 
research in the laboratories, clinical 
settings and legal environments where 
science and expertise take place. 


SEPT. 10 

Science, Expertise and the Law. 

1-3 p.m. 2-420 Edmonton Clinic Health 
Academy. 

Knowledge Harvesting From Text and 
Web Sources. Gerhard Weikum, scien- 
tific director of the Max Planck Institute 
for Informatics in Saarbruecken, 
Germany. 3—4:30 p.m. B-10 CSC. 


SEPT 10-12 


Department of Chemistry Gunning 
Lecture Series. Michael Fayer, profes- 
sor at Stanford University, will be on 
hand to give three lectures. 

Lecture no. 1 (Sept. 10) Ultrafast 2D IR 
Vibrational Echo Spectroscopy. 3:30- 
4:30 p.m. 1160 CCIS 1 160. 

Lecture no. 2 (Sept. 11) Water in Crowd. 
2:30-3:30 p.m. E3-25 Chemistry. 
Lecture no. 3 (Sept. 12) Room 
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Temperature lonic Liquids. 3:30— 
4:30 p.m. E3-25 Chemistry. 


SEPT. 11 


Centenary Speakers Series — Trans- 
Pacific Trade Agreement. Amokura 
Kawharu, senior lecturer in the Faculty 
of Law at the University of Auckland, 
New Zealand will speak on this topic. 
RSVP to Katherine at 780-492-3296. 
Noon-1:30 p.m. 231/237 Law Centre. 
13th Annual Dr. Gerald Zetter 
Memorial Lecture. Kenneth Rockwood 
will speak on Seniors Health: The Joy 
of Geriatrics. Noon-1 p.m. Bill Black 
Auditorium, Glenrose Rehabilitation 
Hospital. 

‘Eskimo’ Immigrants and Indigenous 
Subjects: Icelandic-Aboriginal 
Interaction in North America, 1871- 
1969. Lori Bertram will lead this talk. 
4-5:30 p.m. 2-58 Tory. 

U of A Faculty Women’s Club Annual 
Wine & Cheese Registration Social. 
Female AASUA affiliated staff or their 
female spouses/partners are welcome 
to join us in meeting and making new 
friends through involvement in a variety 
of activities. The club offers several 
dozen interest groups, from Gourmet 
Dining and Lunching Out to Art Gallery 
Tours, Book Discussion Groups to 
Garden Club, and French Conversation 
to Walking with Waggers, to name a 
few. 4-6 p.m. Faculty Club. 


SEPT. 12 


Images in Nanotechnology: Art, 
Revelation and Obscurity. This pres- 
entation by Michael Lynch explores a 


classified ads 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

The following 4 homes are for lease by Gordon W.R.King & 
Assoc. Real Estate Corp. Amazing views, large homes, and 
much more! 


TOP FLOOR RIVER GRANDE IN RIVERDALE. Million $$$ loca- 
tion & views, vibrant neighborhood w/ small town feel. West 
& South views, 2 bedrooms, 2 baths, loft. Rent includes: heat, 
cable TV, water, tandem underground parking, car wash 

bay, storage, up to date games, social and fitness rooms, in 
suite laundry, all appl. A short walk/bike/drive downtown, 

U of A and Refinery Row. Call for details, more photos, show- 
ings. Available after Sept 15. Link to www.rentedmonton. 
com/Detail.aspx? prop=de7480fb-ce62-4f9b-b6db-aed 1 33f- 
7cdee. Call Michael Jenner/Janet Fraser Agents to View 
780-441-6441 or email mikejenner@me.com. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL EXECUTIVE CONDOS FOR LEASE IN THE 
STUNNING 9929 SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE BUILDING! Each 
offer amazing views from 3 sides. More than 2,000 sq. ft. 
each, features 2 bedrooms, 2 baths, all appliances. Includes 
heat, water and cable TV, underground parking, large pool, 
social and fitness room. Must see. Call today to see your 
5-star home! Call Michael Jenner/Janet Fraser Agents to View 
780-441-6441 or email mikejenner@me.com. 


BEAUTIFUL LEWIS ESTATES. Executive 3 bedrooms, 2.5 baths, 
2 storey. Open concept, kitchen, great room, dining area. 
Master bedroom with Jacuzzi en-suite and walk in closets. 
Attached double garage. Large backyard with shed. Nicely 
landscaped. Close to West Edmonton Mall. Call Michael 
Jenner/Janet Fraser Agents to View 780-441-6441 or email 
mikejenner@me.com. 
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Congratulations to Judy Huck, whose name was drawn as part 
of Folio’s Aug. 17 “Are You a Winner?” contest. Huck correctly 
identified the photo as that of the east-facing side of the Natural 
Resources and Engineering Facility building. For her efforts, Huck has 
won her choice of a selection of U of A Press’s winning entries from 
the 2012 Alberta Book Awards. Up for grabs this week is a coveted 
Butterdome butter dish. To win, simply identify where the object 
pictured is located and email your answer to folio@ualberta.ca by 
noon on Monday, Sept. 17, and you will be entered into the draw. 
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BEAUTIFUL 4 BEDROOM UP PLUS 1 BEDROOM ON MAIN FOR 
LEASE! Full bath on main, 2 full bathrooms up, large closets 
throughout. High quality home in quiet neighborhood. Yard: 
they don't give you this space anymore. Private dining room 
with French doors. Oak window, door casings and base- 
boards. Very bright open living, family and kitchen. Double 
garage. Call Michael Jenner/Janet Fraser Agents to View 
780-441-6441 or email mikejenner@me.com. 


2 STOREY HOUSE IN SOUGHT AFTER UNIVERSITY AREA. 
Main: mudroom, lobby, living and dining rooms, WC, kitchen 
(new range, fridge, dishwasher, insinkerator, and microwave). 
Upper: 3 bedrooms, walk-in closets, bathroom (cast-iron tub, 
walk-in closet). Basement: storage, washing machine, dryer. 
Split-level deck enclosed garden, new 2-car garage. Corbett 
Hall, Hospital, Safeway, parks, schools, river valley, LRT, bus, 
all within 10 minutes walk. Ideal for family, unsuitable for 
groups of room-mates. Photos: www.ualberta.ca/~aprochaz/ 
house4rent.html. Email arthur.prochazka@ualberta.ca 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


BELGRAVIA — 7606-119 STREET. $799,000. Quiet street, spot- 
less, impressive, 4 level split. 2,800 sq. ft. of developed living 
space. Lot 9,595 sq. ft. 5-minute walk to U of A, hospitals, 

2 LRT stations. Darlene Swelin 780-431-5600. Royal LePage 
Noralta. www.darleneswelin.com. 


SERVICES 


PIANO LESSONS. Creative, patient, innovative piano teacher 
available in Allendale. Anita 780-437-2332. 
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range of different types of nanotechnol- 
ogy images, and critically addresses the 
question of how the visual imagination 
displayed by such images relates to a 
deeply invisible realm. Panel discussion 
to follow. 4:30-6:30 p.m. 2nd Floor 
ECHA. Information and registration at 
www.ualberta.ca/~kjones4/lynch.html 


SEPT. 13 


Frontiers in Biology Lecture. The 
Historical Assembly of Ecological 
Communities will be delivered by Robert 
Ricklefs, curators’ professor of biology 
at the University of Missouri, St. Louis. 
5-6 p.m. 1-440 CCIS. 

Kule Dialogue: ...In Realms of Sound 
and Perception: Contemporary Art 
Music for the Piano. This lecture-recital 
is an invitation into evocative sound 
worlds and intriguing notations created 
by modern composers. 7—8:30 p.m. 
Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 


SEPT. 14 


Keeping Siksika Winter Counts Into 
the 20th Century. Blanca Tovias, post- 
doctoral fellow with the Australian 
Research Council, will be giving this lec- 
ture. 2:30 p.m. 2-06 Pembina Hall. 


SEPT. 19 


Science, Evolution and Religion 

in 19th-Century Britain. Bernard 
Lightman, professor at York University, 
will give a talk that will focus on 

the Metaphysical Society as a forum 
wherein Victorian intellectuals grappled 
with the problem of defining knowledge 


in the specific context of the 1870s. 
Noon-5 p.m. 2-58 Tory. 

Economics Seminar: Badi Baltagi, 
professor at Syracuse University, will be 
on hand to give this talk. 3:30—5 p.m. 
8-22 Tory. 


SEPT. 20-23 


Alumni Weekend 2012. The entire 
campus is ready to welcome you back! 
For more details, visit www.ualberta.ca/ 
alumni/weekend. 


SEPT. 21 


Centenary Gala. 

Join the Faculty of Law in celebrat- 

ing 100 years of excellence. The key- 
note speaker is chief justice Beverley 
McLachlin (Gold medallist, U of A class 
1968) 5:30 p.m. Shaw Conference 
Centre. Tickets are $150. 


SEPT 22 

Engineering Expo. 

Engineering Expo Is your opportunity to 
learn about engineering—and it prom- 
ises to be just as exciting and engaging 
in 2012. 

10 a.m.—3 p.m. Atrium, ETLC. 


SEPT. 24 


Centennial Lectures. 
A Public Presentation: From Insulin to 
the Edmonton Protocol and Beyond... 
How Will New Science Improve the 
Lives of Patients with Diabetes? 
Speakers are Peter Senior and Patrick 
MacDonald. 5-7 p.m. Allard Family 
Lecture Theatre. Katz Group Centre for 
Pharmacy and Health Research. 
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Green and Gold Day 
A Full Day of School Spirit 


September « 


21 © 2012 


Staff, students, alumni and community 
members, join the University of Alberta in 
celebrating our school pride and wear 
your green and gold. 


Leta get social! 


Share your Greenand Gold photos! 
On Twitter #UofASpirit and 
Facebook/bearsandpandas 
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Photos: John Ulan, Marketing and Communications - Week of Welcome is chock full of new 
student experiences, friends, activities, ideas worth sharing —and University of Alberta mascots 
GUBA the Golden Bear and Patches the Panda getting in on the action. 
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UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES 
$170-50 STREET UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
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Alumni Weekend 2012 
Let the nostalgia rain down 


Remembering 
the remarkable 


life of Peter 
Lougheed 


Bev Betkowski 


A mournful trumpet call 
filled the air Sept. 18 as 
Peter Lougheed made 
his final stop at the University 
of Alberta. 
U of A dignitaries, alumni, 


students, and former and current 


members of Lougheed’s fraternity, 
Delta Upsilon, gathered at the 
entrance to Rutherford House as 
the hearse bearing Alberta’s most 
beloved premier and one of the 

U of A’s most distinguished alumni 
passed by. 


Supplied 


Peter Lougheed 


Lougheed, 84, died Sept. 13 and 
lay in state earlier this week at the 
Alberta Legislature before his body 
was returned to Calgary for burial. 

Lougheed lived in Rutherford 
House during his time as a student. 
The stately home once served as the 
living quarters for Delta Upsilon. 

A young trumpeter and member 
of the fraternity played the “Last 
Post” and the “Rouse” as a poignant 
farewell to Lougheed during the 
brief stop at Rutherford House. 

“Peter Lougheed is a giant 
among the U of A’s thousands 
of extraordinary alumni,’ said 
President Indira Samarasekera, 
paying tribute to the former Alberta 
premier through the university blog. 

Along with the lasting impact of 
his luminous and visionary career in 


Alberta politics, Lougheed also left 


Michael Brown 


n recognition of their out- 

standing scholarly and 

scientific achievements, four 
University of Alberta faculty mem- 
bers have been elected as fellows to 
the Royal Society of Canada, and 
a renewable-resource mainstay has 
been recognized with the society’s 
communication award. 

The new fellows are electrical 

and computer engineer Witold 


a legacy for his alma mater. 

“His enduring affection for and 
commitment to the U of A has 
always been evident to me, whether 


mmm 


One last goodbye 


U of A community bids farewell Sept. 18 to Peter Lougheed at Rutherford House, where he once lived as a student. 


Pedrycz, Arctic researcher John 
England, physicist Don Page and 
anthropologist Gregory Forth. 
John Acorn, faculty service officer 
and instructor in the Department 
of Renewable Resources, was 
awarded the McNeil Medal for his 
efforts to promote public awareness 
of science. 

“I offer my warmest congratula- 
tions to our newest Royal Society 
fellows as well as John Acorn for 
his award,’ said U of A President 


Continued on page 2 


(L-R) Witold Pedrycz, Don Page, John England and Gregory Forth have been 
Medal for promoting public awareness of science. 


ad 


Indira Samarasekera. “Induction 
into the Royal Society is fitting 
recognition of their remarkable 
scholarship and the transformative 
impact that they have made within 
their disciplines. 

“They are all outstanding lead- 
ers in learning and discovery, and 
excellent representatives of the 
University of Alberta.” 

The Royal Society of Canada 
was founded in 1882 and 
is Canada’s oldest and most 


» 


elected as fellows to the Royal Society of Canada, and John Acorn has received the society’s McNeil 


weit) Uyor 


Royal Society of Canada honours U of A standouts 


prestigious scholarly institute. 
With this year’s inductees, the 
U of A now has 111 members. 
“This award is a grateful 
reminder of the enormous op- 
portunity that I have been given 
to cross the entire Canadian 
Arctic Archipelago—bay by bay, 
fiord by fiord—exploring so many 
profoundly beautiful places while 


Continued on page 2 
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Young teachers bring out students’ passion, confidence 


Bev Betkowski 


n this age of Google, Wikipedia and instant 
answers, standing in front of a classroom to 
teach is not an easy feat. 

“T have to be more interesting 
than Facebook; that’s a challenge 
professors are starting to grapple 
with,’ noted Eric Adams, an associate 
professor in the Faculty of Law. 

Adams and Eric Rivard, both 
budding educators, know this well, 
but their energy and dedication 
have won the hearts and minds of 
their students—at least enough, 


they hope, to keep the students from 
checking their emails during class. 

Adams and Rivard, an assistant 
professor of chemistry in the Faculty 
of Science, are this year’s winners of the Provost’s 
Award for Early Achievement of Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching. 

The pair are among outstanding faculty, 
staff and students being honoured at the annual 
Celebrate! Teaching, Learning and Research event 
being held Sept. 27. 

Both men strive to link their classroom teach- 
ings to real-life concepts. For Adams, who teaches 
about the sometimes dry twists and turns of con- 
stitutional law, it means pushing his students to 
think for themselves, and not rush to the Internet 
for a quick answer. 

“There are no Google answers in law, and for 
many students that is a struggle. Law school is 
not a matter of memorizing, it is about critical 
thinking.” Adams became fascinated with con- 
stitutional law as a teenager as the Meech Lake 
Accord was being debated in the late 1980s. “My 
parents thought I was nuts; what teenager would 
be interested in this?” They predicted he'd become 
a lawyer, which he did after graduating from 
Dalhousie Law School in 2001. He practised law 
in Toronto before joining the U of A in 2007. 

Twenty-five years after Meech Lake, Adams 
is still fascinated with how the law, politics 


and Canadian culture intersect. “The world of 
academia gives me the time and space to pursue 
those questions.” He shares that passion with his 
students in ways that pique their interest, using, 
for instance, photos of Jackson Pollock paintings 
to lead discussion about abstract legal theory. Or 
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(L-R) Eric Adams and Eric Rivard are among the award winners to be honoured at Celebrate! 


vw) CELEBRATE! 


TEACHING * LEARNING * RESEARCH 


Everyone is invited to attend this celebra- 
tion, which begins at 4 p.m. Sept. 27 in the Myer 
Horowitz Theatre. There is no cost to attend, 
but please RSVP to the Academic Awards and 
Ceremonies Office at 780-492-2449. 


using an image of a Haida sculpture as a launching 
point for a unit on Aboriginal rights. 

“Tt’s a way to humanize and visualize a concept 
to engage students,’ Adams said. 

Tweaking the thought process is also top of 
mind for Rivard, who joined the U of A in 2008. 
One of his favourite ways to start off a class is by 
showing a “molecule of the day,’ paired with the 
tale of how it came to be. Who can resist a lesson 
about how the element phosphorus was isolated 
by boiling down urine? 

“There’s always a story behind discovery. And 
now they have a story to relate to the chemical 
principle involved.” 

By tingeing his classes with fun, Rivard draws 
students out, getting them to yell out answers as 


he “slows the world down” by using a whiteboard 

instead of PowerPoint so they follow along as 

he writes out formulas. “Teaching is nota static, 

one-way process. I try to create an environment in 

which students are not afraid to be inquisitive.” 

Fascinated by his chosen field, Rivard earned 

. an undergraduate degree at the 

2 University of New Brunswick anda 
PhD at the University of Toronto. 

He says he loves sharing the 


uel 


magic of chemistry, noting that 
his field of expertise—synthetic 
chemistry—is anything but dry. 
“Molecules are often built from 
the ground up, and there’s an art 
to that.” 

Passion for their work and 
sel/confidence are what both 
young professors hope to leave with 
their students. 

“The key to a happy career in law or anything 
else is an enthusiasm for the material, and that has 
to be discovered in the material you come across, 
so I encourage my students to find that set of con- 
cepts in law that excites them,’ Adams said. 

For Rivard, the payoff is in seeing confidence 
levels grow. 

“I see the change over four years of under- 
graduate school. By the end, they can see them- 
selves as scientists at the PhD level. It’s beautiful to 
see their confidence progress that way.” 

He adds: “Teaching is the most enjoyable hour 
of my workday.” 

Adams and Rivard both draw inspiration as 
teachers from their students and from fellow 
professors in the U of A community. 

“As a new teacher I was immediately folded 
into a culture of good teaching, the belief that 
what goes on in the classroom is critical to the suc- 
cess of the faculty,” Adams said. 

And it’s hard not to be energized by the stu- 
dents, Rivard said. 

“Students at the U of A are going to be world 
leaders, they are that amazing. They can compete 
with any school in the world.” Bi 


Gift leads to Alberta Land Institute — fo-mer premier embodied the U of A 


Folio Staff 


ae © BOTs given time, money, 
energy and land to many 
land-use groups in the 
past; now it’s time for 
the gift of information 

at the highest levels of 
decision-making for all 
stakeholders.” 


hilanthropist David Bissett 

donated $4.9 million to the 

University of Alberta to 
establish the Alberta Land Institute 
and support research into land use 
and land-use policies, in recogni- 
tion of the need for more informed 
decisions in the face of continuous 
growth in Alberta. 

“I came to Alberta 30 years ago 

and since then I’ve seen first-hand 
the changes in the province's land- 
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David Bissett 


scape, said Bissett at the launch 

of the institute. “What we need is 
research and evidence that demon- 
strates to land users and policy mak- 
ers how to balance all the compet- 
ing interests for Alberta’s land base. 
With its strong research capacity, 
the University of Alberta is well 
positioned to provide tangible solu- 
tions to address these challenges.” 

“We are so grateful for this gift,” 
said President Indira Samarasekera. 
“Te will allow the institute to grow 
into a recognized leader in the re- 
search and development of practical 
policy options for land use.” 

Faculty of ALES researcher Vic 
Adamowicz, an environmental 
economist and the institute’s re- 
search director, says the institute— 
which has already begun establish- 
ing research priorities in the areas of 
agriculture, municipal development 
and governance—will investigate 
relevant land-use issues that are 


complex and often controversial. “In 
time, the institute will also work to 
fill in research gaps related to land 
use in the areas of energy, recrea- 
tion, transportation and utilities, 
and forestry.” 

The institute will also support a 
research program on property-rights 
issues arising in Alberta based on 
current land-use regulations, and 
will host an International Land 
Use Symposium in Edmonton with 
land-use experts from around the 
world in late 2013. 

“T’ve given time, money, energy 
and land to many land-use groups in 
the past; now it’s time for the gift of 
information at the highest levels of 
decision-making for all stakehold- 
ers, said Bissett. “The Alberta Land 
Institute will provide the informa- 
tion in an unbiased way and prompt 
serious discussions about the kind 
of province we want to live in, and 
what tools, policies and strategies 
we need to get us there.” Wi 


(L-R) U of A board chair Douglas Goss 
presents a university flag to Peter 
Lougheed’s sons Joe and Stephen in 
front of Rutherford House Sept. 18. 


Continued from page 1 


he was speaking at special university events or congratulating the latest 
recipients of the Peter Lougheed Scholarship,’ Samarasekera said. “His 
gifts to this university and to generations of U of A students will live on” 

Lougheed’s enduring connection to the university began when he 
enrolled as a student in the late 1940s, earning a bachelor of arts in 1951 
and a law degree in 1952. During his busy career as a student, he took an 
active role in campus life and culture, and as an athlete. 

Lougheed served as president of the Students’ Union from 1951 to 
1952, started sports reporting in the late 1940s for The Gateway, and 


was sports editor from 1950 to 
1951. Hand-in-hand with his 
job as a writer, he took to the 
field and played football for the 
Golden Bears in 1947 and 1948, 
a precursor to his later years as an 
Edmonton Eskimo. 

Even as he moved on toa 
career in governance that would 
forge Alberta's role as an oil and 
gas giant, Lougheed’s links to the 
U of A continued with the estab- 
lishment of the Peter Lougheed 
Scholarships in 1986, which is 
awarded yearly to undergraduate 
students who are leaders in univer- 
sity life, community organizations 
or cultural activities. 


Lougheed’s accomplishments have been recognized over the years by 
the U of A. He was given an honorary doctor of laws degree in 1986, 
was named to the U of A Sports Wall of Fame in 1987 and received a 
Distinguished Alumni Award in 1994. 

He continued to support the U of A in later years, attending sig- 
nature events that mirrored the university's own milestones, including 
Alumni Weekends and the centenary of The Gateway in 2010. 

“His dedication to public service, in politics and beyond, will always 
remain a powerful model for all current and future U of A students 


who strive, as he once did, to be a leader and a force for positive change 
within society.” Mi 
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Martha Cook Piper Prize winner plumbs Researcher's repellent 
depths of human-animal relationship 


Michael Brown 


hen it comes to mak- 

ing sense of the often 

contradictory relation- 
ship between humans and animals, 
Robert Losey is not one to just let 


sleeping dogs lie. 


Robert Losey 


In fact, the anthropologist has 
quickly made a name for himself 
magnifying the link between the 
present-day relationship we have 
with animals and similar relation- 
ships in the deep past. 

“We love some of them, we hate 
some of them, we eat some of them, 
and the explanations for that are 
oftentimes really contradictory,” 
said Losey, who joins astrophysicist 
Craig Heinke as a winner of the 
2012 March Cook Piper Prize. “I 


RSC honours U of A leaders in learning and discovery 


sharing this experience with close friends and col- 


leagues,’ said England. 


A professor in the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences, England is internationally 
acclaimed for his 45-year survey throughout Arctic 
Canada reconstructing the behaviour of ancient ice 
sheets, sea ice and sea level that illuminate our under- 
standing of modern Arctic environments. He is one 
of Canada’s prestigious NSERC Northern Research 
Chairs, spearheaded the establishment of Canada’s 
northernmost national park, is a leading advocate for a 
Canadian Polar Policy and is actively engaged in men- 


toring Inuit and Inuvialuit students. 

“T feel in many ways that this 
award also includes my academic 
community—faculty, post-docs, 
and grad students—who continue 
to honour the U of A with so much 
obvious excellence in northern 
research, putting the university on 
the map by elaborating on such 
appropriate, relevant and exciting 
knowledge of our own country.” 

He added, “The U of A has pro- 
vided the venue for many resources 
that have allowed my work to con- 
tinue—indeed, to have precious con- 
tinuity—through so many decades.” 

Page, a professor in the 


Department of Physics, counts among his accomplish- 
ments no less than four concepts bearing his name, in 
a range of physics research areas—the Page approxima- 
tion in black-hole physics, the Page metric in quan- 
tum gravity, the Page charge in supergravity and the 
Hawking-Page transition in black-hole thermodynam- 
ics—as well as the refutation of three major claims by 


Stephen Hawking. 


Page gives much of the credit for his successes to 
RSC fellow, mentor and longtime friend, Werner Israel, 
who brought Page to the U of A in 1990. 

“He built up at the U of A one of the largest and 
strongest groups in the world in cosmology and black- 
hole physics,” said Page. “I have greatly benefited from 


being part of that group.” 


am interested in the history and the 
contradictions in the way we relate 
to animals.” 

The research prize was estab- 
lished to commemorate the con- 
tribution Cook Piper made to the 
research community while she was 
vice-president (research) and vice- 
president (research and external 
affairs) at the University of Alberta 
between 1993 and 1996. The prize 
recognizes faculry members who 
are at the early stage of their careers, 
enjoy a reputation for original 
research and show outstanding 
promise as researchers. 

Losey will use this award to 
continue investigating current 
and past human-animal relation- 
ships among indigenous groups 
in Eastern Siberia, in particular to 
better understand the economic and 
spiritual importance of seals and 
sealing in the area. 

His work goes far beyond sealing 
to encompass a broad geographical 
scope, including archeological ma- 
terials from the Northwest Coast of 
North America, as well as research 
on dogs in both the Canadian Arctic 
and Scandinavia. One aspect of 
Losey’s work has involved research 
into wolves, dogs and bears, and 
how some long-dead human settle- 
ments thought of these animals as 


persons with souls that required bur- 
ial rites similar to those of people. 


and Computer Engineering, was elected on the strength 


66 induction into the 
Royal Society is fitting 
recognition of their 
remarkable scholarship 
and the transformative 
impact that they have 
made within their 
disciplines.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


Pedrycz, a professor in the Department of Electrical 


of his pioneering contributions to computational intel- 
ligence and its applications to system analysis. Pedrycz 
developed fundamental concepts and algorithmic foun- 
dations in the disciplines of neurocomputing, fuzzy sets 
and evolutionary optimization, forming the essence of 
computational intelligence. 

Forth, a professor in the Department of 
Anthropology, is an internationally recognized 
social anthropologist and ethnobiologist working in 
Indonesian studies. His reputation is founded on his 
extensive field research and the exemplary quality of 


Whether he is exploring the 
mortuary treatment of animals, dog 
domestication or fisheries of ancient 
civilizations, Losey says his findings 
seem to capture the imagination of 
the general public. 

“I think people already think 
about their relationships with 
animals. I just think about this 
relationship a little more in depth, 
with particular attention to why we 
do some of the things we do in our 
relationship with animals,’ he said. 

“T think this sort of research 
gets people to think more deeply 
about their connections to animals, 
whether household pets or farm 
animals, or even wildlife.” 

Much of Losey’s work has prac- 


tical applications to current issues in | 


many areas, including conservation 
biology—he has been able to use 


past examples to illustrate ways in 
which people might avoid overusing 
resources. The impact of Losey’s 


research is also evident in his work 


with graduate and undergraduate 
students, with whom he actively 
collaborates and publishes. 

“T think it is beneficial to have 
someone here at the U of A doing 
this kind of research ina prominent | 
way, said Losey. 

“Hopefully it will attract a lot of 
good graduate and undergraduate 


students to the program and to my 
classes,” he said. Wi 


Continued from page 1 


his numerous books and published 


papers. Forth’s research on indigen- 
ous hominoid images, first pub- 
lished in 1998, anticipated paleo- 
anthropological research leading to | 


expertise attracts approval 


| : Se es 


Alidad Amirfazli 


| Jenna Hoff 


or a researcher who has spent 

a successful career studying 

repellents, Alidad Amirfazli 
is sure popular to be around. 

Amirfazli, a Canada Research 
Chair and the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering’s associ- 
ate chair of research, has been 
awarded a 2012-2013 Annual 
Killam Professorship for, among 
other things, providing an attractive 
learning environment. 

“T try to look for new ideas to 
include in my teaching that are 
experimental or avant-garde,’ said 
Amirfazli, who recently added a 


| new dimension to the classroom 


by having his students incorporate 
Internet and social media elements 
into their technical reports. 

“T think the most important con- 


tribution a professor can pass along 
to his students is to create positive 
learning opportunities that expose 
students to as many challenges, 
topics and situations as possible, 
whether or not they are directly 
related to the subject of their study 
or research.” 

Besides teaching, the Killam 
Professorship recognizes dis- 
tinguished scholarship through 
research, creative activities, publica- 
tions and other scholarly contribu- 
tions, as well as community service 
related to university responsibilities. 

Amirfazli’s research focuses on 
superhydrophobic surfaces, which 
are highly repellent to water, includ- 
ing the adhesion of drops, and the 
impact of drops on various surfaces. 

Because of this, Amirfazli col- 


| laborates with professors from other 


the discovery of Homo floresiensis 
in 2003. 

“The honour indicates that the 
U of A is able to attract and retain 
very capable scholars and scientists, 
which is evidence of the standing of 
the university, particularly national- 
ly,’ said Forth. “It further attests to 
the strength of anthropology at the 
U of A. For awhile now, anthropol- 


ogy has been recognized, certainly 


within the Faculty of Arts, as a strong department. This 
award lends more proof to that.” 

As an internationally acclaimed author, speaker, pho- 
tographer and broadcaster, Acorn—also known as “The 
Nature Nut”—makes science fun and accessible, and 
inspires adults and children to venture outside and engage 


with the natural world. 


“I’m really quite humbled by the award, and it is 


great to know that the RSC values my style of public 
education and promotion of science,’ said Acorn. He 
added that it’s fun being able to function as an academ- 
ic on the one hand, and as a popularizer of science on 
the other. “It will be a pleasure to keep on promoting 
science to a general audience, and I’m confident that 


the U of A is a great place to do so.” Wi 
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faculties to provide his students 
with an interdisciplinary perspec- 
tive on mechanical engineering 
topics. For example, when teaching 
about energy technologies, he will 
have another professor come and 
help the students explore related 
legal and economic issues. 

Amirfazli also places a high value 
on community service, and has 
served in numerous capacities with 
the Canadian Society of Mechanical 
Engineering and the Association 
of Professional Engineers and 
Geoscientists of Alberta. He 
has mentored students through 
Engineers Without Borders and the 
Energy Club, and has played an in- 
tegral role in arranging internation- 


al student exchanges between the 
U of A and the Technical University 


of Munich, the Sharif University 
of Technology, and the Technical 
University of Freiberg. 

“The environment at the U of A 
encourages faculty members to 
dedicate themselves to community 
service, said Amirfazli, who is also 
the editor of the journal Advances in 
Colloid and Interface Science, and 
who reviews funding applications 
and papers for various provincial, 
federal and European funding agen- 
cies and many scientific journals. 

According to Amirfazli, the 
inspiration and motivation for his 
strong commitment to excellence 
has grown from hard work and his 
great love of his profession. “I think 
if a person likes what they do, and 
dedicates himself or herself to their 


work, the result will automatically 


be a creative and excellent one. 
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A new career frontier for science students 


cience students at the 

University of Alberta are 

about to boldly go where no 
one has gone before—their own 


CAPS office. 


of Science. “Given the visibility 


ces i 


Shannon Goodwin (left), student life and industrial internship program advisor for the 
Faculty of Science, and Sarah Coffin, communications co-ordinator for CAPS, welcome 
students to the new career office in the Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science. 


The new facility, located on the 
main floor of the Centennial Centre 
for Interdisciplinary Science next to 
the Science Student Services Office, 
is a joint venture between CAPS: 
Your U of A Career Centre and the 


Faculty of Science. It was created 


and breathe.” 


to provide science students with an 
accessible space they can use to seek 
employment opportunities, find 
answers to questions about career 
options or get resources to help 
them plan their future. The centre 
brings two strong resources together 
to give students a single point of 
access in their own space. 


“The question had been raised as 
to how we could best help science 
students come up with the tools 
they need to continue into the 
workforce,’ said Shannon Goodwin, 
student life and industrial intern- 
ship program advisor for the Faculty 


of where this office is, we felt it 
was a great opportunity to work 
with CAPS to have these services 
right where our students eat, live 


The office opened as students 
were returning to campus, welcom- 
ing new students with information 
and giveaways, and building with 
programming and prizes to attract 
students to the space and inform 
them about the services it offers. 
The end of September will culmin- 
ate with activities geared toward 
helping students explore their 


career choices—just in time for the 
centre’s grand opening Sept. 25, fol- 
lowed by Careers Day Sept. 26. 

Another bonus for students 
using the centre is that, along with 
being in a new and distinctive build- 
ing, it puts top-of-the-line resources 
at their disposal. 

“The really nice thing about 
this centre is, because it’s new, it 
has all new technology and all new 
resource tools going in to make 
it work and make it that much 
more accessible,” said Sarah Coffin, 
communications co-ordinator 
for CAPS. 

The CCIS branch of CAPS joins 
the other centres located in HUB 
and the Students’ Union Building 

to assist students with job- and 
career-related queries. Just as the 
HUB centre has an arts-centric 
theme, the CCIS office is focused 
mainly on science students. But 
regardless of faculty or school, all 
students are welcome to seek assist- 
ance or take part in workshops and 
seminars at the new centre. 

“Most of the services are very 
similar; it’s the location that makes 
it different. Because this is in a sci- 
ence building and we're partnering 
with the Faculty of Science, there 
will be a lot more science-specific 
resources available,” said Coffin. 
“In terms of the services and the 
expertise and the questions that stu- 
dents can ask, they'll get the same 
level of friendly and quality service 
throughout all three centres.” Wi 


Writing centre helps students polish their prose 


Jamie Hanlon 


ucked away on the lower floor of Assiniboia 

Hall, the University of Alberta's Centre for 

Writers sits, waiting for students seeking to 
improve their skills. From essays to dissertations, lab 
reports to poetry, writing tutors will equip students 
with the knowledge and skills to polish prose and guide 
grammatical skill. 

The centre averages about 5,000 appointments a 
year, of which about 30 per cent are with first-year stu- 
dents. But the centre’s services aren’t just for first-years; 
Lucie Moussu, the centre’s director, makes it clear that 
international students, grad students, faculty and staff 
are welcome to bring in their written work for review. 
Just don’t ask for an editor. 

“We're not going to edit students’ papers,” she said. 
“We really try to improve the students’ writing skills in 
general, not just that one paper that they bring to us.” 

Moussu says her student tutors receive intensive 
training before they see their first page. As students 
themselves, they can empathize with the pressures of 
classes and writing. Whether students are good writ- 
ers seeking a few pointers to improve their skills, or 
struggling scholars needing anything from a point in 
the right direction to ongoing assistance in getting a 
handle on grammar and style, the tutor’s sole objective 
is to help them become better writers. Moussu encour- 

ages students to 


talk to a tutor 


no matter where 


66 This is not a remedial 
place, it’s for everybody.” 


they are in the 
writing process. 
, “This is nota 
Lucie Moussu ; 
remedial place, 
it’s for every- 
body,’ says Moussu. She points out that no matter how 
proficient a writer someone Is, having a second pair of 
eyes on the assignment always helps. Even students who 
haven’t begun the writing process and are unsure of 
how to proceed can take advantage of the free help the 
centre staff or campus librarians can provide. 


Moussu savs she is mindful of the challenges that 
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Lucie Moussu and the Centre for Writers average about 5,000 
appointments per year. 


the skill sets to work effectively with them. Methods 
used to teach English as a second or additional lan- 
guage tend to neglect content and style for the sake of 
grammatical accuracy, meaning students focus first and 
foremost on grammar and spelling before they work on 
developing content in their writing. 

“This year and last, we've been working with the 
international student office, providing a two-week 
workshop program for new, incoming international 
students,’ said Moussu. 

As much as the centre is about the pronouns, predi- 
cates and prepositions, it’s also about the pizza. Moussu 
says the centre holds workshops throughout the semes- 
ter on various topics guided by student interest. Among 
the workshops to be covered this year are ESL writing 
and chocolate, cupcakes and writing for in-class essays 
and short-answer exam questions, and brownies topped 
with quoting, paraphrasing and summarizing. 

“Students love it,” she said. “They enjoy it because 
it’s very informal; they don’t need to register; they 
can just show up and there’s useful information—and 


Group writing 
tutorials put to the test 
LEE 


Curriculum program. 


Michael Brown 


t takes a village to raise a 

child, and, apparently, takes 

a village to raise a writer as 
well. 

That notion is being put to the 
test thanks to a collaborative re- 
search project to assess the impact 
of an innovative instructional 
strategy developed by the Writing 
Across the Curriculum pro- 
gram—group writing tutorials. 

“We've developed a writing 
support technique that, instead of 
one-to-one tutoring sessions, uses 
small groups of students—up to 
15—working with one tutor,’ said 
Roger Graves, professor in the 
Department of English and Film 
Studies and lead on the project 
that received a $62,788 Teaching 
and Learning Enhancement Fund 
grant. “Early evidence suggests 
that this method significantly 
improves the quality of student 
writing as measured by their 
professors’ grades.” 

Writing Across the 
Curriculum is a university writing 
initiative designed to evaluate any 
curriculum’s writing components, 
help instructors and departments 
incorporate better writing assign- 
ments and help improve the writ- 
ing of students in a group setting. 

Graves says the group setting 
allows students to see what their 
peers have written, which allows 
for the proliferation of ideas and 
the ability to address elements 
that may have been misunder- 
stood in the assignment—and 
that can be changed before being 
handed in. 

“Tt allows students to see that 
others are struggling with some 
aspects of the assignment, too, 
and that encourages students to 
keep going because they realize 
they aren't the only ones who 
couldn't figure something out,” he 
said. “I think the program works 
on several levels and does things 
that one-on-one won't do—in 
fact, can’t do.” 


Roger Graves is using his TLEF grant to assess the impact of the Writing Across the 


Graves, who has introduced 
Writing Across the Curriculum in 
departments and faculties across 
the spectrum, says the project 
will help determine whether this 
improvement in grades and qual- 
ity is widespread. He also hopes 
it will allow researchers to create 
an instrument whereby students 
could determine whether they 
would benefit. 

“This type of predictive 
modelling represents an innoya- 
tive shift in writing studies,” said 
Graves, who notes he is hoping to 
enrol 500 students in the project 
this year. 

“Undergraduate students 
will not only benefit from these 
sessions but will also be able to 
determine this ahead of time.” 

With the help of Geraldine 
Lasiuk, professor in the Faculty 
of Nursing, and Daphne Read, 
undergraduate program co-ordin- 
ator in English and film studies, 
Graves is rolling out this program 
whose success not only helps stu- 
dents but has an economic benefit. 

“We can provide writing 
support to students in courses in 
their discipline for a fraction of 
the cost of one-to-one tutor- 
ing, and within the context of 
the subjects they are studying,’ 
said Graves, noting the Centre 
for Writers’ budget limit for the 
number of one-on-one appoint- 
ments it can deliver is about 
5,000 per year. 

“The Writing Across the 
Curriculum group tutoring initia- 
tive can deliver writing support to 
another 1,500 to 2,000 students 
this year. We're trying to release 
our ‘inner radical; to paraphrase 
President Indira Samarasekera.” 

One-on-one resources for 
writers include the Centre for 
Writers in Assiniboia Hall, 
Writing Resources in Student 
Services in the Students’ Union 
Building, the Writing Centre 
in Augustana Campus and 
the Centre d’écriture bilingue 
(Bilingual Writing Centre) in 
Campus Saint-Jean. 7 
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Helmholtz award for distinguished researcher ee 


Michael Brown and Christina Ostashevsky 


orne Babiuk, University of Alberta 

vice-president (research), will be 

honoured as one of six outstanding 
researchers to win the first-ever Helmholtz 
International Fellow 
Award. The recipients 
were announced on 
Sept. 10 at the second 
Helmholtz-Alberta 
Initiative (HAI) 


Science Forum in 


66 This award means 
that the University of 
Alberta has been once 
again acknowledged 
as one of the leaders 
of international 
collaboration.” 


Potsdam, Germany. 
“This award means 
that the University of 
Alberta has been once 
again acknowledged 
as one of the leaders of 
international collab- 


Lorne Babiuk 


oration,’ said Babiuk 

of the fellowship given to researchers from 
outside Germany who have distinguished 
themselves through their work in Helmholtz- 
relevant areas. The honour includes a $25,000 
prize to allow the winner to conduct research 


The shy-hider elk shall inherit the Earth 


Brian Murphy 


niversity of Alberta-led research shows that an elk’s 
personality type is a big factor in whether or not it 
survives the hunting season. 
Data collected from GPS collars on more than 100 male 
and female elk in southwestern Alberta showed U of A 
researchers the study population could be divided into two 


categories: “bold runners” and “shy hiders.” 
Bold-runner elk, both males and females, moved quickly 
through the study area and preferred to graze in open fields 


for the most abundant and nutritious grass. 

Lead U of A researcher Simone Ciuti says shy hiders be- 
haved very differently, choosing to graze on the sparse vegeta- 
tion of wooded areas and moving slowly and cautiously. 

The research also showed that far more bold runners were 
taken by elk hunters than shy hiders. 

Ciuti says this is the first time an animal's personality type 
has been linked to survival in a hunting season. 

“Up until now, it was believed the physical traits of an elk 
dictated what animals were taken by hunters,’ said Ciuti. “Big 


in Germany. “The award symbolizes the 
relationships that have been built and lays the 
foundations for further activities between the 
Helmholtz Association and the university.” 
HAL is an international research partner- 
ship struck in 2009 between the U of A and 


fundamental questions such as the use of deep 
geothermal energy, upgrading of fossil energy 
carriers, carbon capture and storage, sustain- 
able tailings management, and remediation 
and reclamation of mined areas. 
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“Currently 
we are in the 
process of 
broadening 
this research 
co-operation 
with Helmholtz 


in the areas of 


the Helmholtz Association of 
Research Centres, Germany's 
largest scientific organiza- health, resource 
tion, to develop solutions for _ technologies and 
cleaner energy production. remote sensing,” 
g 
said Babiuk, 
who added that 


another future 


Babiuk said a major achieve- Lorne Babiuk, renowned virologist and U of A vice-president (research), will be 


ment of the partnership honoured with the first-ever Helmholtz International Fellow Award. 


since the initial $25-million 
investment by the Alberta 


focus of HAI will be joint research on hepa- _ poster presentations and tours of many facili- 


government is an expan- titis with the Helmholtz Centre for Infection 


ties, including a pilot carbon dioxide storage 


sion beyond the initiative’s site and an artificial water catchment. 


Research in Braunschweig, which was also 
the institution that nominated him for the 


fellowship award. 


original energy and environ- Stefan Scherer, managing director of HAI 
ment framework, which 


brings U of A and German 


scientists together to work on 


at the U of A, said the forum provides a valu- 
Babiuk was on hand in Potsdam to co- 
host the two-day HAI Science Forum that 
saw upwards of 100 U of A graduate stu- 
dents, post-doctoral fellows, researchers and 
German industry leaders descend on the GFZ 
German Research Centre for Geosciences for 


able experience for the students to present 
their research to their German colleagues. 
“Many will be continuing their interaction on 
a scientific and personal level following the 
forum in Potsdam,” he said. The next HAI 
Science Forum will be held in September 


a conference that featured research lectures, 2013 in Edmonton. fi 


male elk with large antler racks are traditionally the prime 
target for hunters.” 

Ciuti says GPS data collected over one hunting season 
shows hunters are going for the most visible or available elk; 
thus, more bold-runner elk showed up in the scopes of high- 
powered rifles. 

Ciuti says GPS collars were put on 45 two-and-a-half-year- 
old male elk. This age was chosen because this is the first time 
these young males were eligible hunting targets. 

All told, 33 per cent of the males were taken by hunters. 
All were identified by GPS data as bold runners. 

The researchers found that the same held true for a wider 


age group of 77 female elk in the study. All females between 
two and nine years of age and identified as bold runners were 
taken by hunters. All the female elk in that age group identi- 
fied as shy hiders survived the hunt. 

Ciuti says the data also showed something interesting in 


the survival rate of older female elk. re 
tre awe let Sis SC SE AS a es 
An elk grazes in a wooded area. U of A researchers found that the 
personality types of elk were linked with their survival in a hunting 


season. 


“All the females older than nine years survived the hunting 
season. That shows us that in female elk, whether they're bold 
runners or shy hiders, if they lived to nine years of age, they 
adapted to hunters and became less visible targets.” Hi 


Home windows take a deadly toll on Canadas bird population 


Brian Murphy 


he thud of a bird hitting a 

window is something many 

Canadian homeowners 
experience. 

University of Alberta conserva- 
tion biology students tapped into 
that shared experience with home- 
owners in the Edmonton area, and 
their data netted startling results. 

Data collected by the third- 
year students led to a staggering 
estimate that 22 million birds a year 


with windows placed too close to “It’s called a panic flight; a bird 


The researchers applied that 


paijddns 


figure to national housing statistics _ free food. Placing the feeder either _startled by a cat or competing 


and arrived at the 22-million figure closer or much further are options. —__ with other birds at the feeder may 


for bird-versus-window fatalities. Researchers believe many suddenly take flight and doesn’t 


recognize the window as a hazard,” 
said Bayne. 


Bayne says that many people window collisions are caused by in- 


recalled bird strikes at their homes, flight mistakes. 
but there was little awareness that 
residential window deaths might 
affect bird populations. 

The main factors influencing the 
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frequency of collisions were the age 


United Way 


of the trees in the yard and whether 
or not people fed birds. 
“In many cases, people who go 


are killed in collisions with house 
windows across Canada. 

U of A biology professor Erin 
Bayne supervised the student 
research. “The main purpose was a 


teaching exercise, to get the students 
out there interacting with the public 


and doing real research,” said Bayne. 

“Little research has been done to 
document the significance of these 
collisions for Canada’s bird popula- 
tions, and the results show window 
strikes are an important factor.” 

The research was done in 
Edmonton and the surrounding 
area using evidence gathered from 
more than 1,700 homeowners. 


Conservation biology students uncovered 
startling results in a field research project, 
estimating that 22 million birds die each 
year in Canada by hitting house windows. 


Homeowners were recruited as 
citizen scientists for the study, and 
required to complete an online 
survey in which they were asked to 
recall fatal bird hits over the previ- 
ous year. 

Bayne and his team processed 
the Edmonton data and concluded 
that with about 300,000 homes in 
the study area, the death toll for 
birds from window strikes might 
reach 180,000 per year. 


out of their way to help birds by 
putting up feeders and bird-friendly 
plants are unwittingly contributing 
to the problem,” said Bayne. 

One tip the researchers have for 
safer placement of a bird feeder con- 
cerns its distance from the house. 
Bayne says the safety factor has to 
do with a bird’s flying speed. As 
with car crashes, speed kills. 

“A feeder three to four metres 
from a window is bad because the 
bird has space to pick up lots of 
speed as it leaves the feeder,” said 
Bayne. Fast-flying birds like spar- 
rows and chickadees, and aggressive 
birds like robins, are apt to collide 
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Football warrior inducted to Sports Wall of Fame 


Bryan Alary 


ormer University of Alberta Golden 
HF Bear Blake Dermott is used to fans 

cheering his name after an all-star ath- 
letics career that saw him ascend to CIS titles 


in football and wrestling, and two Grey Cups 
in the Canadian Football League. 

When Dermott (‘84 B.Ed.) accepted 
his latest honour—induction to the U of 
A’s Sports Wall of Fame during this week’s 
Alumni Recognition Awards—he had 


another large crowd on hand, only this time 
he was doing the cheering. He invited 70 
former coaches, Golden Bears and Eskimos 
teammates and friends so he could personally 
thank them for having a hand in his career in 
football and athletics. 

“I never would have had the success that I 
did or play as long as I did without their influ- 
ence,’ said Dermott, who played four seasons 
with the Golden Bears before embarking on a 
14-year career as an offensive tackle with the 
Edmonton Eskimos. 


“They are so many good teachers, coaches 
who helped shape my life. When you reach 
high-school age, you may see them more than 
your parents—they become a very pivotal part 
in your development of who you become.” 

Dermott knows from experience, on both 
sides of the field. A few years after retiring 
from the Eskimos in 1996, he became a role 
model for kids as a coach of the Salisbury 
Composite High School Sabres in Sherwood 
Park. He started coaching when his son 
Brock was 10 years old and followed him 


throughout high school; now that Brock is 
a teacher and coach at the school, the pair 
patrols the sidelines together. 

Dermott, who works full-time as an ac- 
count executive for the Edmonton-based 
graphic design and printing firm Cowan 
Graphics Inc., credits his time and relation- 
ships forged at the U of A for success on and 
off the field, and for passing the torch to the 
next generation. 

“The U of A gave me the educational 
training that has allowed me to develop a 


during Alumni Recognition Awards. 


Former Golden Bear and Edmonton Eskimos all-star 
Blake Dermott was one of four recipients honoured 


Announcing the 2012 Alumni 
Recognition Award Recipients 


Distinguished Alumni Award 


Theodore Aaron, ‘39 B.Sc., ‘42 MD 

Scott Gilmore, ‘95 B.Com. 

Norma Bertha Kreutz, ‘44 B.Ed., ‘55 BA, 
‘68 Med 

Lubomyr T. Romankiw, ‘55 B.Sc.(Eng) 


Alumni Honour Award 


Sten Berg, '54 B.Sc.(Ag) 
Andrew Dawrant, ‘93 BA 
Merna Forster, ‘76 BA 

Dianne Greenough, ‘78 B.Ed. 
Megan M. Hodge, ‘73, B.Sc.(Speech) 
W.Laird Hunter, ‘74 BA, ‘75 LLB 
Yasmin Jivraj, ‘80 B.Sc. 

Prem Kalia, ‘64 B.Ed. 

Krishan Joshee, ‘68 B.Ed. 
Patricia C. Lane, ‘79 BA, ‘82 LLB 
Jean McBean, ‘68 BA, ‘72 LLB 
Michael R.A. Mowat, ‘79 PhD 
Donald A. Sinclair, '73 M.Ed. 
Mogens Smed, ‘72 BA 


Unparalleled service 


The Alumni Centenary Award for 
Volunteer Service 


Michael Bullock, ‘60 MD 
Wendy C. Jerome, ‘58 BPE 


Alumni Award of Excellence 


J. Waymatea Ellis, ‘97 B.Ed. 
Benjamin Sparrow, ‘99 B.Sc.(Eng) 
Jane Walter, ‘93 B.Ed. 


Alumni Horizon Award 


Graham Buksa, ‘04 B.Sc.(Eng) 

Punita Chohan, ‘08 Dip(Ed) 

Abdullah Saleh, ‘10 MD 

Shannon D. Scott, ‘06 PhD 

Warren Serink, ‘00 BA 

Dorothy Thunder, ‘02 BA(Native Studies) 


The Honourable Dr. Lois E. Hole 
Student Spirit Award 


Kirsten Poon 
Stephen Lee 
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Keltie Duggan, ‘94 BA, was a member of 
Canada’s national swim team from 1987 

until 1993, where she won gold at the 1990 
Commonwealth Games and was a member of 
the Canadian Olympic Swim team in 1988. In 
1989-90, she was named Swimming Canada’s 
athlete of the year. She was the U of A's female 
Athlete of the Year in 1989-90 and earned five 
consecutive Academic All-Canadian honours. In 
1994, Duggan began volunteering at the Alberta 
Children’s Hospital to further her goal of becom- 
ing a doctor. She graduated from the University 
of Calgary medical school in 2000. 


R. Gerald Glassford, ‘64 MA, came to the U of 
A in 1963 as a graduate student, having taught 
and coached at high schools in B.C. A year after 
he received his master's degree, he was ap- 
pointed as a faculty member in physical educa- 
tion and began helping coach the Golden Bears 
basketball team. As chair of the Department of 
Physical Education and dean of the faculty from 


2012 Inductees to the U of A Sports Wall of Fame 


1981 to 1990, he served as a mentor to count- 
less students, academic colleagues, university 
athletes and coaches. Glassford served on 57 
university, provincial, national and international 
committees and chaired the conferences associ- 
ated with both Universiade 1983 and the 1978 


Commonwealth Games. 


for KidSport Edmonton. 


Janine Helland, ‘93 BPE, enjoyed a career 

with the Pandas soccer team where she was 

a four-time All-Canadian, the championship 
MVP when her team won the 1989 national 
championship, and the winner of the Bakewell 
Trophy in 1992 as the U of A's top female athlete. 
Beginning with the 1990-91 season, she played 
in 47 games over 10 seasons for the Canadian 
women’s soccer team, serving as captain. As a 
coach, Helland helped lead the Grant MacEwan 
Griffins to the collegiate national championships 
in 1994, where they placed fourth. Hellend is 
Currently co-ordinator of community programs 


career after football? he said. “I learned an 
awful lot about the skills you need to be suc- 
cessful—teamwork, critical thinking and the 
ability to adapt to different situations.” 

Being added to an illustrious group of 
athletes on the U of A’s Sports Wall of Fame 
is an honour that brings back a flood of 
fond memories, including being prodded by 
former Bears coach and fellow Sports Wall of 
Fame inductee John Barry to try out for the 
wrestling team. Although he had some doubts 
initially, Dermott proved a force on the 
mat, winning a gold medal at the 1982 CIS 
Wrestling Championships and even compet- 
ing in Japan with the team. 

On the football field, Dermott was a two- 
time Canada West all-star and his Golden 
Bears team won it all with the 1980 Vanier 
Cup. It’s a time—and those are relation- 
ships—that he says he'll always cherish. 

“When you win a championship, when 
you go to battle with someone every day, you 
have a bond that’s closer to being a brother 
than a teammate.” Mi 


Alumni volunteer co-ordinator appreciates gift of time 


staffspotlight 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta Alumni Association’s 

strength is derived less from its sheer numbers 

and more from an unbridled willingness to 
give back. 

Harnessing that passion and giving it direction falls 
on the shoulders of Kyla Amrhein. 

“T get to see them out in the field doing volunteer 
work and I get to have those conversations that connect 
them back to campus, which connects me back to when 
I did my degree here, “said Amrhein, the association’s 
first-ever volunteer co-ordinator. “I am very fortunate 
in that the relationships I am able to build with alumni 
is pretty special.” 


66 So often we think of donating money, but 
| think time is a limited resource, and so 
many U of A alumni want to give back in 
any way they can.” 


Kyla Amrhein 


Amrhein manages nearly 300 alumni association 
volunteers under the Alumni Ambassador Program, 
which was launched in October 2010 but didn’t have a 
dedicated leader until Amrhein took the job this past 
summer. 

“So often we think of donating money, but I think 
time is a limited resource, and so many U of A alumni 
want to give back in any way they can,” she said. “I am 
here to try to facilitate that.” 

The program sits atop four pillars the association set 
out as ways of better engaging its volunteers—mentor- 
ship of students, student recruitment, community-ser- 
vice programs and volunteering for alumni programs. 

“I work to identify, develop and manage those volun- 
teer relationships, and when we have volunteers coming 
forward, I try to find great ways to keep them engaged?” 
said Amrhein. “So many alumni feel as though they have 
so much to give back, and volunteering their time is just 
one more facet for them to do that.” 

Most of Amrhein’s focus at this point in the year has 
been on Alumni Weekend Sept. 20-23. 


Kyla Amrhein, the Alumni Association’s first-ever volunteer co- 
ordinator, enjoys helping alumni stay engaged with the U of A. 


“That’s eight or nine different events that I have 100 
volunteers at,” she said. “But Alumni Weekend is just one 
more way that we can connect alumni back to campus.” 

Other volunteering outlets that Amrhein co-ordin- 
ates include a job-shadow mentorship program put on 
by CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre; the Office of 
the Registrar's Campus Ambassadors Program, which 
provides tours of the campus; and recruitment events 
throughout the province, across Canada and around 
the world. 

“Our programs where volunteers connect with 
students tend to be very successful,” she said. “Anytime 
we can make that connection, it’s a hit.” M ; 
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The importance of alumni reunions Breaking new 
the open door 


O’Neil Outar, vice-president (advancement) 


s more than 3,000 alumni 
return to campus this 
weekend, we encourage 


you to join them. Take the time to 
go to Quad and sample a cinnamon 
bun, meet former students and be a 
part of the Alumni Weekend 2012 
celebrations. 

Nearly 9,000 university staff 
members are also graduates, so 
all told we are hosting more than 
10,000 graduates Sept. 20 to 23. 

Staff who are also alumni, how- 
ever, have a vital role to play during 
this time of reconnection. 

It’s important that we nurture 
the university’s connection to all 


students, past and present. 
Strengthening the student experi- 
ence means strengthening their 
emotional bond to our institu- 
tion. With strong bonds comes 
strong support. 

Alumni reunions are an op- 
portunity for professors, students 
and administrators to reconnect 
and re-engage in a meaningful 
way with those who have already 
invested their time and money to be 
educated at our great university. We 
open our doors to them and answer 
their questions. In turn, they share 
with us how profoundly their lives 


were shaped by their time at the 
University of Alberta. 

As much as it’s a time for reflec- 
tion, this is also a time for us to 
share how the campus landscape 
has changed, where we will focus 
our new priorities and research, 
and how teaching has progressed to 
include more interactive, commun- 
ity-based and even simulation-based 
learning experiences. 

But ultimately, it’s a chance to 
reafirm alongside our alumni what 
it is that makes the U of A one of 
the world’s great universities for the 
public good. fi 


Award winner fights the good fight for Cree culture 


Bev Betkowski 


or Dorothy Thunder, the 
f Cree language and culture 

can't be separated, and if one 
is lost, the other will surely follow. 

It was this thought that inspired 
a dedication to preserving and teach- 
ing Cree, from her days as a student 
in the University of Alberta's Faculty 
of Native Studies, to her current 
work as a sessional instructor and 
master’s student on campus, to her 
latest accomplishment as a U of A 
alumni award winner. 

As a recipient of the 2012 
Alumni Horizon Award, Thunder is being honoured 
for early career accomplishments in keeping her native 
tongue alive. Through her work, Thunder hopes to 
help Aboriginal communities gain a strong sense of 
identity—one that is defined not by policy, but by 
culture, and supported by language. 

“Tt would be wonderful if people understood their 
own language; if they know who they are, they know 
where they came from.” 

Thunder, a mother to a blended family of nine chil- 
dren, is teaching her family to understand and speak 
Cree. She is particularly keen to leave a legacy for the 
generations to come. 

“Tt’s my first language and I see a lot of the younger 
people don’t speak it anymore, and that is painful to 
me. Our values are in the Cree language. If you don’t 


have an understanding of the language, you are missing 
half the teachings; you are not getting the full mean- 
ing,” she said. “The Cree language and culture are like 
a puzzle you are putting together to get the complete 
picture, the deeper meaning of it.” 

Thunder grew up in Saskatchewan speaking Cree, 
but before beginning her studies at the U of A, did 


Dorothy Thunder’s dedication to Cree 
culture has taken her from student to 
instructor to alumni award winner. 


not know how to write it. While 
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in a transition studies program at 
Concordia University College, she 
became intrigued by a guest speaker, 
the late Donna Paskemin, who was 
teaching Cree at the U of A. 

“Donna talked about writing it, 
learning the linguistics of it, and I 
thought maybe that was something 
I wanted to do.” 

Thunder took up the chal- 
lenge, enrolling in what was then 
the School of Native Studies and 
graduating with a degree in 2002. 
She’s been part of the U of A ever 
since, teaching and building layer 
upon layer of knowledge about the Cree language, and 
was instrumental in the development of the univer- 
sity’s Canadian Indigenous Languages and Literacy 
Development Institute. 

“I had to switch to the Cree sounding and writ- 
ing system, which is very different from English ... 
but I told myself if I could learn English as a second 
language, I could learn Cree.” 

Today she teaches introductory Cree and has 
developed a set of textbooks, helping students navigate 
and appreciate the language’s cultural nuances. She 
also played a pivotal role in helping translate an 1883 
Cree prayer book into modern Cree and English, re- 
sulting in the publication of a rich scholarly work, The 
Beginning of Print Culture in Athabasca Country. 

For her master’s degree in linguistics, Thunder is 
slowly sifting through the Cree language, sorting out 
the sometimes multiple meanings of each word, with 
plans to ultimately compile a corpus—a large, struc- 
tured set of texts that define Cree. Reaching beyond 
campus learning, Thunder is also teaching online high- 
school Cree courses, as “another way of teaching and 
reaching the community.’ 
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ground or 
fresh water 


Brian Murphy 


en Sparrow, who accepted 
a University of Alberta 
alumni award Sept. 20, gives 


a lot of credit to his mechanical 
engineering professors. 

“The U of A’s mechanical 
engineering program was very 
good at teaching students to avoid 
one-sided thinking and really 
stressed consideration of alternative 
solutions to engineering problems,’ 
said Sparrow. 

Since graduating from the 
U of A in 1999, Sparrow has done a 
lot of thinking outside the box and 
that led him to co-found Saltworks 
Technologies, an engineering firm 
specializing in water treatment. 

Sparrow says his Vancouver- 
based company’s main focus is water 
treatment solutions for industries 
like oil and gas production, but 
he has high hopes for a piece of 
Saltworks’s equipment that NASA 
could send into space. 

“The International Space 
Station uses a conventional 
method to recycle water—basic- 
ally it’s boiled and condensed—but 
they've had problems with cal- 
cium fouling up the equipment,” 
said Sparrow. NASA organized 
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Entrepreneur and inventor Ben Sparrow 
received the Aiumni Award of Excellence 
for his company’s innovative water 
treatment technology. 


a global competition looking for 
better technology and Saltworks 
won a tryout. “NASA engineers 
have been testing our equipment for 
a few months now,’ said Sparrow. 
“So far the results have been 
extremely positive.” 

The U of A’s Alumni Award of 
Excellence is the second honour 
for Sparrow in the last month. In 
August he was awarded the Queen 
Elizabeth II Diamond Jubilee 
Medal in recognition of the import- 
ance of Saltworks’s technologies and 
significant innovations to Canada 
and its environment. 

As CEO of Saltworks, Sparrow 
says his U of A education comes to 
mind when he’s comparing it with 
the credentials of the engineers who 
apply for work with his company. 

“U of A’s engineering is defin- 
itely world-class when it comes to 
preparing students for industry.” Wi 


winner? 


Congratulations to Bob Barton, who won a now-vintage 
Butterdome butterdish as part of Folio’s Sept. 7 “Are You a 
Winner?” contest. Barton identified the photo as the U of A 
mascots at a crosswalk near the northeast corner of Stadium 
Carpark. To win your own butterdish, identify where the object 
pictured is located and email your answer to folio@ualberta.ca by 
noon on Monday, Oct. 1, and you will be entered into the draw. 


By Asim Ghosh, President and CEO, Husky Energy Inc. 


Date: October 4, 2012 Time: 4:00 - 5:30 p.m. 
Location: L2-190 CCIS (Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science) 
University of Alberta North Campus 


An engaging conversation about how formal and 
informal experiences shape leadership. 


This event is free and open to all. Refreshments will be served. 


RSVP and information: www.innovativeleaders.ualberta.ca 
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Researcher finds room for big picture at UofA Legislated 


Michael Brown 
arvin Washington is 
naturally a big-picture 
thinker. More than that, 

his attraction to the changing land- 

scape of the master plan and those 
who see the world at its large-scale 
best borders on magnetic. 

It stands to reason, then, that he 
would one day find his way to the 
University of Alberta. 

Since his arrival seven years ago 
this January, Washington, an associ- 
ate professor in the Department 
of Strategic Management and 
Organization in the Alberta School 
of Business and adjunct professor in 
the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation, has dazzled with his 
insights into change management in 


a wide range of non-traditional subjects such as the online gambling indus- 
try, college sport, football coaches, chiropractic medicine, Italian lawyers 


and pastors of mega-churches. 


Among a myriad of research projects and teaching commitments— 
which includes teaching all three sections of the MBA capstone course in 
business strategy, as well as classes in sport management and sport market- 
ing—Washington has continued on a decade-long relationship helping 
government leaders of Botswana develop and execute strategic plans to 


implement Botswana's Vision 2020. 


Now, that side project has turned Washington into a 2012-13 McCalla 
Professor, and brought into focus the reason the U of A is his perfect fit. 
“You can see where other universities might ask, “Why would help- 


ing Botswana help us? It’s not in Alberta, it’s not Research in Motion, it’s 
not Shaw, but the University of Alberta has this broad mandate to make 
a contribution, and not a very prescribed mandate where they’re telling 
you where and how to make a contribution,’ said Washington. “I really 


Marvin Washington has been working with the government of Botswana for 12 years. 
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McCalla 


6G really think 
administration supports 
me in Botswana, 
and there isn’t just a 
tolerance for it, but an 
appetite for it, even a 
celebration of it.” 


Marvin Washington 


think administration supports me 
in Botswana, and there isn’t just a 


tolerance for it, but an appetite for it, even a celebration of it.” 
Washington says he plans on using the McCalla Professorship to de- 
velop additional research manuscripts as well as teaching cases that could 
be used in the graduate-level strategic management class that he teaches. 
This professorship will also fund two graduate students that will help him 


with this endeavour. 


“T get the idea of academic knowledge and I get the idea of extending 
knowledge, but sometimes the projects we work on are really far out there 


from the practical interests that students have now,’ said Washington. 
“Every now and then I think it is good for professors to take a step closer 
towards the student, and I think this sort of project allows me to do that.” 
Named after the first dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research, McCalla professors acknowledge the importance of students, 
conduct themselves in an ethical manner, are collaborative and open to 
change, take pride in history and traditions, and are committed to integrat- 


ing their research and teaching. Mi 


Writing about China takes an open mind 


Michael Davies-Venn 


researcher at the University 

of Alberta says people trav- 

elling east to write about 
China first need to unload their 
cultural baggage at home. 

The scale and rate of China's 
growth, economically and cultur- 
ally, is attracting increasing inter- 
est from culture producers in the 
West who attempt to record and 
explain the phenomenon that is 
China. Their efforts are the focus of 
a study by Leilei Chen, a researcher 
in the Department of English and 
Film Studies. 

From examining what has been 
written about China, especially in 
travel literature published in the 
past 50 years, Chen has observed 


WE SUPPORT 


that the knowledge produced about 
the country is mostly negative and 
one-sided. “They often project 
China as dark or exotic. But the 
country is much more complicated 
than thar,’ she said. 

Chen, who was born and grew 
up in China, says that simplistic 
imagery of the country and its 
people dates back centuries. Her 
research interest was triggered 
after she read Behind the Wall: A 
Journey Through China, a book 
about her country in the 1980s. “I 
was growing up in China then and 
in that book, I was reading about a 
China that I did not know.” 

Chen has done a lot more read- 
ing about China since then. For 
her study, which is being published 
in a book, Translating New China: 


SUPER SUB DAY! 


Wednesday, October 3, 2012 


Unite Way 


10:30 a.m - 1:30 p.m. 


In front of the Equipment Room -West Corridor, Van Vliet 


%5,00 


MEAT or VEGGIE SUB 
+ BEVERAGE 


Brought to you by ARAMARK Higher Education and the 
Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation 


Travel Writing and Cross-Cultural 
Understanding, she combed through 
several types of literature on 
China—mainly by North American 
authors—to find that many do not 
accurately explain the country and 
its culture. 

“It’s more productive to set aside 
our cultural baggage while inter- 
preting a foreign people or country,” 
Chen says. “We should be aware 
of the confinement of seeing only 
from the angle that we're familiar or 
comfortable with.” 

Chen’s message is one reflected 
in the University of Alberta's efforts 
to create connections. The China 
Institute has become one of the 
most important resources in Canada 
for engaging with China. Other 
examples of engagement include 
U of A International, which attracts 
hundreds of students from China 
every year, and the more than 50 
agreements the U of A has with 
China's top-ranking institutions. For 
her part, Chen is helping to develop 
the Bridging Program, a new effort 
to help international students inte- 
grate well into Canadian universi- 
ties. All these efforts suggest a step in 
the right direction toward correcting 
established ideas of China as an 
exotic, inscrutable place, says Chen. 

“This biased understanding 
of China exists not just in travel 
literature, but also in philosophy 
writings by such thinkers as Georg 
Hegel and Karl Marx,’ she says. 

“If you follow their way of looking 
at China, you don’t see the point 
of connection between the West 
and China.” 

Until 1976, China was a 
closed society during its Cultural 
Revolution—a period that started 


John Ulan 


Leilei Chen found that travel writing about 
China often misrepresents the country’s 
people and culture. 


10 years earlier—during which then 
Chairman Mao Zedong isolated 
China from the rest of the world. 
“China has only opened up to the 
outside world since 1979, the year 
when the country started to imple- 
ment the Open Door policy,’ Chen 
says. “Prior to that, China had been 
closed to the rest of the world for 
three decades. If you close yourself 
up, no one can understand you. So 
China is partly responsible for its 
misrepresentation today.” 

Chen acknowledges that there 
are facts in travel writing about 
China, such as the massacre at 
Tiananmen Square, that cannot be 
disputed. But her research focuses 
less on the facts per se than on why 
the writers choose to report one fact 
instead of another. 

“We all have a critical view of 
China’s human rights problem and 
the country’s lack of democracy, 
but if we also read such details as 
students in China cheating during 
their hunger strike, for example, we 
could see that there’s more about 
China, beyond what the main- 
stream offers,” she said. WW 


to health? 


Jamie Hanlon 


besity rates in North 
America are a growing 
concern for legislators. 
Expanded waistlines mean rising 
health-care costs for maladies 
such as diabetes, heart disease and 
some cancers. One University 
of Alberta researcher says that 
if people do not take measures 
to get healthy, they may find 
that governments will throw 
their weight into administrative 
measures designed to help us trim 


the fat. 


6 Measures at multiple - 
levels—directed 
at the food and 
beverage industry, at 
individuals, at those 
who educate and those 
who restrict—must 
work together to be 
effective.” 


Nola Ries 


Nola Ries of the Faculty of 
Law’s Health Law and Science 
Policy Group has recently 
published several articles explor- 
ing potential policy measures 
that could be used to promote 
healthier behaviour. From the 
possibility of zoning restrictions 
on new fast-food outlet locations, 
mandatory menu labels or placing 
levies on items such as chips and 
pop, to offering cash incentives 
for leading a more healthy and 
active lifestyle, she says govern- 
ments at all levels are looking to 
adopt measures that will help 
combat both rising health-care 
costs and declining fitness levels. 
But she cautions that finding 
a solution will require a multi- 
layered approach. 

“Since eating and physical 
activity behaviour are complex 
and influenced by many factors, 
a single policy measure on its 
own is not going to be the magic 
bullet,” said Ries. “Measures at 
multiple levels—directed at the 
food and beverage industry, at 
individuals, at those who educate 
and those who restrict—must 
work together to be effective.” 

Ries says that several coun- 
tries have already adopted tax 
measures against snack foods and 
beverages, similar to “sin taxes” 
placed on alcohol and tobacco, 
although this is not the case in 
Canda. She says taxing products 
such as sugar-sweetened bever- 
ages would likely reduce con- 
sumption and provide a revenue 
to combat associated problems. 

“Price increases through taxa- 
tion do help discourage consump- 
tion of ‘sin’ products, especially 
for younger and lower-income 
consumers,” said Ries. “Such 
taxes would provide a source of 
government revenue that could 
be directed to other programs to. 
promote healthier lifestyles.” 


Getting serious about global gaming 


Michael Davies-Venn 


esearchers at the University of Alberta have teamed up 
with colleagues in one of the world’s leading centres 
n electronic gaming to form a network that will help 
close the gap between academia and the gaming industry. 

Researchers at Ritsumeikan University’s College of Image 
Arts and Sciences and at the U of A are addressing a broad 
scope of questions about how electronic games can be used 
for education, defining the line between literature and gam- 
ing, and finding ways to preserve electronic games. 

The effort strengthens the U of A’s position on this re- 
search—which is essential, says Geoffrey Rockwell, a research- 
er with the Humanities Computing Program and Department 
of Philosophy, who recently won a Japan Foundation grant 
and worked with colleagues at Ritsumeikan University. 

“It’s very important for Canada [because] Canadians are 
developing games not just for Canadians. Canada is now, 
by some calculations, the third-largest producer of games, 
even though we have a fairly small population. The actual 
Canadian market is very small. But we have game studios 
in Vancouver, Edmonton, Toronto and Montreal that are 
developing games for the world. 

“Japan in the Asian market is an enormous part of that, 
and our students need an understanding of the Asian market 
and the way they perceive games, the culture of playing 


” 


games, Rockwell notes. “And we as faculty need to make sure 
that we're looking at this global phenomenon. The games 
studies community has been more isolated.” 

The Prince Takamado Japan Centre for Teaching and 
Research, one of the university's arms in reaching out to create 
international partnerships, also played a significant role in 
establishing the network, says Rockwell. 

During a symposium held in August in Edmonton, 
researchers from Japan, from the U of A and from across 
Canada settled down to begin building the bridge that will 
bring games studies out of isolation. 

“The idea of the symposium was to bring perspectives from 
both Canada and Japan on these issues of games, industry, 
cross-cultural issues and education,” says Rockwell. “For us 
this is perfect because we're based in Kyoto, where a major 
game producer is, says Nakamura. 

Apart from producing games, one of the main quandaries 
for both academia and industry is preserving them. 

“Much of the important art of the last 50 years—and by 
that I don’t mean fine art but human art—has been interactive 
media. And the academy has a responsibility to preserve the 
works of art of its citizens,’ said Rockwell. “Now is the time 
that we ought to be developing strategies for preservation; 
otherwise, we'll have nothing to study 50 years from now.” 

The landscape of gaming may be changing, but Rockwell 
says the fundamental experience of electronic gaming has 
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Geoffrey Rockwell is leading an international effort to address broad 
questions about gaming. 


“My mother was a bridge fanatic. She was part of a whole 
circle of bridge players. She'd go off in the evenings with her 
bridge partner for hours and play bridge and drink wine; 
nobody ever accused her of being a nerd,” he says. “But all of a 
sudden I woke up one day and realized my mom was a gaming 


nerd, long before I was. Bridge is a strategic game—not unlike 
8 gic g 


non-digital analogues. 


StarCraft.” Mi 


Math tree may help root out fraudsters —4.4SUA names BOG representatives 


a A MA 


Jamie Hanlon 
raudsters beware: the more your social networks 
connect you and your accomplices to the crime, 
the easier it will be to shake you from the tree. 

The Steiner tree, that is. 

In an article recently published in the journal 
Computer Fraud and Security, Ray Patterson, an associ- 
ate professor in the Alberta School 
of Business, and colleagues from 
the universities of Connecticut and 
California — Merced outlined the 
connection linking fraud cases and 
the algorithm designed by Swiss 
mathematician Jakob Steiner. 

Fraud is a problem that costs 
Canadians billions of dollars annu- 
ally and countless hours of police 
investigations. Patterson says that 
building the algorithm into fraud 
investigation software may provide 
important strategic advantages. 

To quote a television gumshoe, 
everything's connected. Figuring out 
who knows who and who has access to the money is like 
playing a game of connect-the-dots. Patterson says that 
for crimes like fraud, the fewer players in the scheme, 
the more likely it will be accomplished. Maintaining a 
small group of players is also what links it to the Steiner 
tree. He says that by analyzing various social networks— 
email, Facebook or the like—finding out the who, what 
and how of the crime can be boiled down to numbers. 

“You're really trying to find the minimum set of 
connectors that connect these people to the various 
[network] resources,” he said. “The minimum number 
of people required is what's most likely to be the smok- 
ing gun. You can do it with math, once you know what 
the netwaorke are”, 


& 6 All of these things that 
we see in life, behind 
them is a mathematical 
representation. There 
are many, many different 
algorithms that we can 
pull off a shelf and apply 
to real-life problems.” 


In their article, Patterson and his colleagues 


explored how networks such as phone calls, business 
partnerships and family relationships are used to form 
essential relationships in a fraud investigation. When 
these same relationships are layered, a pattern of con- 
nection becomes obvious. Once unnecessary links are 
removed and false leads are extracted, the remaining 
connections are most likely the best suspects. Patterson 
says that finding the shortest con- 
nection between the criminals and 
the crime is the crux of the Steiner 
tree. 

“All of these things that we see 
in life, behind them is a mathemat- 
ical representation, said Patterson. 
“There are many, many different al- 
gorithms that we can pull off a shelf 
and apply to real-life problems.” 

Patterson says with the amount 
of work that goes into investigating 
fraud cases—obtaining warrants for 
phone or email records, and iden- 
Ray Patterson ad , ee : 

tifying and interviewing potential 
suspects—developing a program 
that uses a Steiner tree algorithm may save a significant 
portion of investigators’ time. 

“If you can reduce your legwork by even 20 per cent, 
that has massive manpower implications,” he said. “ 
think algorithms like this one could help you reduce 
your legwork a lot more than that.” 

Although there is software that police and other law 
enforcement agencies can use to solve fraud, Patterson 
sees no evidence that those programs use a Steiner tree 
algorithm, something he says would bring some struc- 
ture to an unstructured area. 

“Tt might take several years or many years before 
anyone picks it up,” said Patterson. “But it’s a good 
thing if we can point people towards what’s useful.” 


Folio Staff 
he minister of enterprise and advanced education has ap- 
pointed Miodrag (Mike) Belosevic and Wayne Renke to the 
University of Alberta Board of Governors, as the nominees 
from the Association of Academic Staff, for a three-year term expiring 
Sept. 2, 2015. 

Belosevic is a Distinguished University Professor in the 
Department of Biological Sciences and the School of Public Health. 
He is the recipient of more than 25 awards, including being in- 
ducted as a Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada, winning the 2006 
University Cup and receiving the Alberta Centennial Medal from 
the province, the Killam Award for Excellence in Mentoring and the 
Killam Annual Professorship. 

Belosevic has served the university as a member of senior commit- 
tees including the General Faculties Council Executive and General 
Appeals Committee. 

Renke has served as president of AASUA (1999), special advisor 
to the provost (2000-2003), and associate dean of graduate studies 
and research of the Faculty of Law (2004-2005). From 2005-2010 he 
served as the associate dean (academic) and vice-dean of the Faculty 
of Law. In 2010-2011 he was seconded to U of A International, as 
university advisor on international educational experiences. In 2011 
he returned to full-time teaching at the Faculty of Law. He has served 
on numerous university and faculty committees, including the Arts, 
Science and Law Research Ethics Board (chair, 2007-2008) and the 
governance expert panel of the University’s Funding Solutions Task 
Force (chair, 2002-2003). 

“Lam grateful for the opportunities my job provides, and feel obli- 
gated to contribute, if only in a small way, to the work of running the 


institution, so colleagues can attend to their jobs,” said Renke. 


One Day Polar Bear Safari 


See the magnificent Polar Bear 
in its natural environment. 


Day tours from Edmonton to Churchill 
Sat Oct 20" and Sun Nov 11" 
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Phone: 1-866-460-1415 
ClassicCanadianTours.com 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Firms with political ties may be bad investment 


Sadok El Ghoul, an associate professor at Campus Saint-Jean, and 
colleagues recently presented a paper at the annual conference of the 
International Journal of Accounting that contends that firms with some 
level of political connection, direct or indirect, are more likely to have 
greater cash holdings than non-connected firms. This money, they suggest, 
is often used as a resource for the firms’ political friends. 

El Ghoul says that hoarding excess cash runs contrary to the notion of 
maximizing profit and yalue for a company’s shareholders. Instead, he says, 
this money could be used by the politically connected friends of the firm 
to serve personal interests related to their political agenda. 

“The companies might use that excess cash to finance political cam- 
paigns and to pay bribes. They might also hoard more cash to inyest in 
unprofitable regions, in regions where votes matter but profitability is not 
” said El Ghoul. 


E] Ghoul says minority shareholders are the real victims of these types 


there, 


of firms. He says they lose out on receiving fair recompense—dividends— 
for the stock, while politicians with ties to the corporate sector have no 
incentive to change the regulations in favour of more transparent, well- 
functioning corporate governance systems. 


Art and Design professor TUFFEs it out 


Maria Whiteman, an assistant professor of art and design, had a film 
accepted as one of about 60 one-minute-long silent films by the Toronto 
Urban Film Festival that showed on 300 televisions in Toronto subway 
stations Sept. 7-17. 

Whiteman worked with the curator in charge of the taxidermies of 
mammals at the Royal Alberta Museum and created a total of 16 short 
films of her hand touching different animals, like owls and deer, in addi- 
tion to the bear featured in the film accepted by the festival. 

“L always thought the festival was such a great idea, so I thought I'd just 
apply and see what happened. I sent two films, and was thrilled when they 
accepted the bear film. They get about 500 applications from all over the 
world, Whiteman said. 


Discovery makes sense of molybdenum mystery 


Joel Weiner, a biochemistry researcher, and his team have discovered 
why a molecule that holds molybdenum, an essential metal required in 
all living beings that is critical for the health of organisms, in place with 
an enzyme has to be so extraordinarily complex and “expensive” for cells 
to make. 

Weiner’s summer student, Matthew Solomonson, noticed that one 
type of the molecules holding molybdenum in place was very flat, whereas 
another group was distorted. 

Weiner’s research group found that the distorted molecule—which is 
found in proteins involved in metabolic, respiratory and cardiac diseases— 
plays a role in the transfer of electrons to the molybdenum. The flat mol- 
ecule—which occurs in a protein required for brain development, where 
defects cause death in infancy—prepares and co-ordinates positioning of 
the enzyme so it can be part of a biochemical reaction. 

“New students have a fresh way of looking at things,” said Weiner of 
Solomonson, who is now a graduate student at the University of British 
Columbia. “This discovery is a major one for my lab and will have a huge 
impact on molybdenum biochemistry research.” 


United Way 2012 going to the birds 


The 2012 United Way fundraiser is under way and employing creativity 
in an effort to exceed last year’s total of $647,303. 

Alongside the usual array of annual fundraising events—the 53rd 
Annual Turkey Trot (Sept. 29), Super Sub Day (Oct. 3), Thriller (Oct. 

31) and Chillin’ for Charity 2012 (Oct. 25)—is a new U of A Protective 
Services event entitled Chickens for Charities. 

The idea is a simple one: UAPS is now the proud owners of nine rubber 
chickens set to be delivered to offices across campus. In order to rid your- 
self of this sight, you can prepay $40 for Chicken Insurance on or before 
Sept. 24 to protect your space. In the likely event that a rubber chicken 
arrives at your space, you can raise a minimum $75 in donations for the 
latex bird’s safe disposal. Contact Sgt. Marcel Roth (2-8782) to arrange for 
the safe disposal. 

The Chickens for Charities event runs from Sept. 24 to Oct. 9. 

The United Way campaign runs until Oct. 19, but donations counting 
for this year’s campaign will be accepted until the end of the year. 
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Bringing forgotten women 
back from the margins 


Bev Betkowski 


hin tilted, eyes challen- 

ging the camera, Edna 

Floyd sports her furs and 
fabulous feathered hat like a queen. 
Never mind that the photo she is 
sitting for is a police mug shot. 

Floyd, a fashionable madam who 
did business in Winnipeg in 1904, 
doesn’t appear fazed by her arrest— 
and it was her fierce beauty that 
transfixed Laurie Bertram, curator 
of a new show, Pioneer Ladies (of 
the evening), opening Sept. 13 in 
the University of Alberta’s human 
ecology gallery. 

“Floyd should be commemor- 
ated just for looking like a million 
bucks. She showed real resistance to 
victimization, and I was so im- 
pressed by her,’ said Bertram, who 
is also a Grant Notley Memorial 
Post-doctoral Fellow in the 
U of A’s Department of History 
and Classics. 

Using quilts, women’s clothing 
and other representational arti- 
facts borrowed from the U of A’s 
clothing and textiles collection, 
Bertram is bringing them into 
conceptual focus with police mug 
shots of women she gleaned from 
museums and archives. The end 
project is being used to tell the story 
of marginalized women of Western 
Canada from 1878 to 1916— 
and to challenge contemporary 
thinking about today’s missing or 
murdered women. 

“We can reflect on the kinds of 
history we promote and be critical 
about who we are remembering 
and why, and what possibilities that 
can bring for the future. This show 
is a kind of response to the spectre 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


THE FOLLOWING 5 HOMES ARE FOR LEASE BY GORDON 
W.R.KING & ASSOC. REAL ESTATE CORP. AMAZING VIEWS, 


LARGE HOMES, AND MUCH MORE! 


TOP FLOOR RIVER GRANDE IN RIVERDALE. Million $$ loca- 
tion & views, vibrant neighborhood w/ small town feel. West 
& South views. 2 bedrooms, 2 baths, loft. Rent includes: heat, 
cable TV, water, tandem underground parking, car wash bay, 
storage, up to date games, social and fitness rooms, in suite 
laundry, all appl. A short walk/bike/drive downtown, U of A 
and Refinery Row. Call for details, more photos, showings. 
Available after Sept 15. $2,400/month. Link to http://www. 
rentedmonton.com/Detail.aspx? prop=de7480fb-ce62-4f9b- 
b6db-aed133f7cdee. Call Michael Jenner/Janet Fraser Agents 
to View 780-441-6441 or email mikejenner@me.com. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL EXECUTIVE CONDOS FOR LEASE IN THE 
STUNNING 9929 SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE BUILDING! Each 
offer amazing views from 3 sides. Over 2,000 sq. ft. each, 
features 2 bedrooms, 2 baths, all appliances. Includes heat, 
water and cable TV, underground parking, large pool, social 
and fitness roorn, Must see; Call today to see your 5 star 
home! $3,000/month each unit. Call Michael Jenner/Janet 
Fraser Agents to View 780-441-6441 or email mikejenner@ 


me.com. 


BEAUTIFUL 4 BEDROOM UP PLUS 1 BEDROOM ON MAIN FOR 
LEASE! Full bath on main, 2 full bathrooms up, large closets 


TIC 


of missing women in Canada, 
said Bertram. 

The sex trade was an assumed 
part of the social landscape as the 
Canadian West was settled and as 
the country moyed into the First 
World War, but the stories of the 


women who were involved have 


gone largely untold and unheralded, 


Bertram said. 

“Women on the margins were 
and are some of the most import- 
ant people in society,’ she said, 
“and we lose so much when we lose 
them and we gain so much when 
we honour them for their courage 
and heroism.” 

Bertram was first captured by 
the topic while conducting other 
research. She stumbled across the 
written account of an Icelandic 
woman who had been hired as a 
housemaid, and was arrested in 
1878 for causing bodily harm. 
When her employer, a madam, 
withheld her wages to coerce her 
into prostitution, the maid beat 
the madam with a broom, and 
was arrested by police. Fascinated, 
Bertram searched for the woman’s 
mug shot in the archives of the 
Winnipeg Police Museum, and 
came across several others, includ- 
ing photos of African-Canadian 
women, who had been arrested for 


theft, prostitution or other offences. 


The silent gallery of women— 
some dishevelled, some elegant like 
Edna Floyd—was richly compelling 
for Bertram. 

“T knew this had to be a show.” 

The exhibit is built around 11 
mug shots, six with major profiles, 
and four featuring Alberta women, 
including “Big Nelly” Webb, an 
Edmonton madam who gained 
notoriety in 1888 when she shot 


along 


Laurie Bertram prepares to showcase a 
mug shot of Edna Floyd, a madam who did 
business in Winnipeg in 1904. 


an off-duty police officer in self- 
defence, and was acquitted. 

The artifacts in the show reflect 
the circumstances or personalities 
of the women; in the case of Big 
Nelly, who had initially been driven 
from Edmonton, Bertram chose a 
quilt that was red and white like the 
Canadian flag, but had explosive 
bursts in its pattern. “It’s a very 
literal connection to her story.” 

But fashionable or not, the 
women symbolized a problem that 
is all the more distressing because 
it is becoming the norm in society, 
Bertram noted. 

“There are thousands of women 
who have been murdered or have 
disappeared in the last 100 years. 
There seems to be this growing ac- 
ceptance that this is a normal part 
of Canadian life, and I find that 


unacceptable.” Wi 


Pioneer Ladies 
(of the evening) 


This exhibit runs until Nov. 4 in the 
lobby gallery of the Human Ecology 
Building on campus. The gallery is 
free to the public. Viewing hours are 
Monday to Friday 8:30 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
Saturday 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
Sunday from noon to 4 p.m. 


commute to downtown. $3,200/month. Call Michael Jenner/ 


ner@me.com. 


Janet Fraser Agents to View 780-441-6441 or email mikejen- 


WAKE UP TO THE SUNRISE AND ENJOY THE VIEW OFF 


net. 


780-434-6022. 


YOUR BALCONY OF THIS RIVER VALLEY HIGHRISE CONDO. 
Beautifully appointed suite comes with everything you need. 
Turnkey furnished, 1 bedroom, 1 bath, includes heat and 
water, power, internet, cable and phone can be included in 
rent for an additional charge. Call Michael Jenner/Janet Fraser 
Agents to View 780-441-6441 or email mikejenner@me.com. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA. New 3 bedroom house. $2,880/month. 
Phone 780-886-6005 or for photos email daverichards@telus. 


GROUND FLOOR APARTMENT IN PRIVATE RIVERBEND 
HOUSE. 2 large bedrooms, one with fireplace, bathroom 
with shower. Large sitting/dining area, kitchen 2 appli- 
ances. Laundry facilities. 15 minutes bus to university. Rent 
includes utilities, parking, plug-in. Non smokers. Close to 
bike paths/country walks. Available November 1, 2012. Call 


OLIVER. 1,201 sq. ft. executive condo. 1 bedroom and den, 1 
¥2 bath, granite counters, high-end stainless steel appliances, 
front-load w/d, floor to ceiling windows. Air conditioning, 


cable, electricity, covered parking included. Adult build- 


throughout. High quality home in quiet neighborhood. Yard: 


they don’t give you this space anymore. Private dining room 


ing. No pets. Close to U of A, downtown, and Grandin LRT. 
Immediate possession. $1,550. 780-994-9957. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


with French doors. Oak window, door casings and base- 
boards. Very bright open living, family and kitchen. Double 
garage. $2,300/month. Call Michael Jenner/Janet Fraser 
Agents to View 780-441-6441 or email mikejenner@me.com. 


STUNNING BUENA VISTA HOME FOR LEASE. Unique 3 bed- 
room, 2 bath home featuring all appliances, and is turnkey 
furnished. Built into the hill provides levels of yard, quiet 
and with a great view of the university. Double garage, open 
concept and much more. Close to transit. university and easy 


EXECUTIVE HOME IN PARKALLEN. Completely renovated with 
a legal secondary 1 bedroom suite. 11123 — 62 Ave, excellent 
location, close to U of A. 3 bedrooms, 3 full bathrooms, new 
appliances and more. Call Susan Janzen for info at 780-893- 
7989. List price $545,000. 


SERVICES 


PIANO LESSONS. Creative, patient, innovative piano teacher 
available in Allendale. Anita 780-437-2332. 


Physics students show 
aptitude for altitude 


Brian Murphy 


t would be an understate- 
[= to say that University 

of Alberta physics student 
Collin Cupido said yes instantly to 


a special job this summer in far-off 
New Hampshire. 

“You want me to go do some- 
thing for NASA? Let’s go do it,” 
said Cupido. 

He admits they had him 
at “NASA” 

Cupido, along with four other 
U of A physics students and their 
instructor, went to Dartmouth 
College in New Hampshire for 
two weeks to help researchers there 
prepare atmospheric monitoring 
equipment for a NASA mission. 

The U of A team worked with 
the Dartmouth researchers to 
assemble and test some of the 45 
payloads and helium balloons that 
NASA will launch from Antarctica 
during two month-long campaigns 
in January 2013 and January 2014. 

Dave Milling, the U of A 
physics researcher on the trip, 
explained that Dartmouth is 


G6 If the university’s goal is 
to keep us engaged in 
space research, they’re 
doing a pretty good job.” 


Alex Hamilton 


leading the research project to study 
space radiation. 

Space radiation is described 
as highly energetic particles in a 
doughnut-shaped belt surround- 
ing Earth. Periodic blasts of solar 
activity can whip the particles up 
to nearly the speed of light, and the 
resulting space storms can knock 
out communications satellites 
and endanger the health of astro- 
nauts. International Space Station 
personnel could be vulnerable when 
required to make spacewalks. 

Milling says the Earth’s polar 
regions are the best places to study 
the phenomenon. 

“High-altitude balloons 
launched in Antarctica get caught in 
the Polar Vortex, hitching a free ride 
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They will launch the balloon for a space research project later this year. 


on winds that takes them in a big 
circle around the continent,’ said 
Milling. “A similar, although weak- 
er, vortex exists over the Canadian 
Arctic, but the balloons would 
circle through Russian airspace and 
they could be shot down.” 

NASA's weather balloons are big 
targets. The balloons each expand to 
300,000 cubic feet, and as many as 
eight of them will be in flight at the 
same time for 10 days, after which 
they will deflate and fall to the 
frozen surface of Antarctica. 

The U of A students won't be 
going to Antarctica for the launch, 
but once the balloons are in the 


air, they'll play a pivotal role in 
the mission. 

“We'll monitor GPS signals from 
the balloons over the Internet to 
make sure everything is on track,” 
said Cupido. 

Cupido and fellow physics 
student Alex Hamilton will launch 
their own weather balloon later 
this year, in a scaled-down version 
of the Dartmouth research into 
high-energy particles and Earth’s 
magnetic field. 

Milling says part of the physics 
department's goal is to keep stu- 
dents interested in space research— 
and events like the Dartmouth trip 


and student-led high-altitude bal- 
loon experiments serve an import- 
ant purpose. “Giving students like 
Alex and Collin the go-ahead to 
launch a weather balloon research 
project is right down their street,” 
said Milling. 

Cupido and Hamilton aren’t sure 
when they'll launch their home- 
built radiation detector, but they'll 
be calling on many others in the 
department to help out. 

“If the university’s goal is to 
keep us engaged in space research, 
they're doing a pretty good job,” 
said Hamilton. fi 
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UNTIL SEPT. 30 


Sam Steele: The Journey of a 
Canadian Hero. This is the much- 
anticipated public presentation of the 
Sir Samuel Steele Collection. Steele was 
an iconic and influential leader who was 
instrumental in policing Western Canada 
and the Yukon and participated in many 
of Canada’s most historic military cam- 
paigns. For the first time, visitors will 
have the opportunity to view the per- 
sonal photographs, letters, and diaries 
of this iconic Canadian, brought to life 
through video re-enactments, a 100-foot 
timeline of his life and travels, and an 
engaging audio tour. Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL SEPT.28 


East Germany on Display: 
Dictatorship, Nostalgia & Everyday 
Life. The exhibit explores complexities 
in the musealization of East Germany 
while raising broader questions about 
the challenges of representing the past. 
It juxtaposes autobiographical narrative, 
photographs, things and ideas about 
what kind of a place East Germany was. 
1-80/81 Tory Building. 


UNTIL SEPT. 27 


BookMarks. A varied collaborative 
effort by visual art and design masters 
students, is an installation/exhibition 
exploring the endangerment and obso- 
lescence of printed materials. Rutherford 
Library South Foyer. 


UNTIL SEPT. 22 
Counterpoint: The aesthetics of post- 
colonialism. Exhibit by Gavin Renwick, 
professor in the Department of Art and 
Design. FAB Gallery. 


SEPT. 22 

Reunion weekend open house and 
tour of ECHA. For assistance with 
registration, please contact Fiona 
Wilson at 780-492-9171. 10 a.m.—noon, 
Edmonton Clinic Health Academy. 
Night at the Royal Alberta 

Museum. The Department of Earth 

and Atmospheric Sciences Centennial 


Celebration takes to the Royal Alberta 
Museum. The evening will feature a talk 
by Sir Keith O’Nions, alumnus, president 
and rector of the Imperial College in 
London, and one of the world’s most 
influential geoscientists. A pioneer of 
modern isotope geochemistry, O’Nions 
has undertaken groundbreaking 
research in ocean geochemistry, heat 
fluxes from the mantle, bonding in min- 
erals, and the origin of the Earth’s con- 
tinents. 7 p.m.—midnight. Royal Alberta 
Museum. 


U of A Diner & Movie Night in Quad. 
Bring your best friends and a blanket 
and head to Quad after hours. Watch 
George Lucas's classic diner movie, 
American Graffiti, in the diner in the big 
tent. Free for everyone. We'll supply the 
nostalgia and door prizes. Popcorn and 
soda available (cash only). 7:30-10:30 
p.m. Quad (big tent). 


SEPT. 24 


Centennial Lectures. U of A diabetes 
researchers Peter Senior and Patrick 
MacDonald will deliver a lecture entitled 
From Insulin to the Edmonton Protocol 
and beyond... How will new science 
improve the lives of patients with dia- 
betes? 5-7 p.m. Allard Family Lecture 
Theatre. 


SEPT. 25 


Quoting, Paraphrasing, Summarizing 
& Brownie Eating. This Centre for 
Writers presentation is open to all. 1-2 
p.m. 1-26 Assiniboia Hall. 


SEPT. 26 


Careers Day. This multi-disciplinary 
career fair will feature more than 200 
employers, at the local, national and 
international level, participating in this 
networking and recruitment opportun- 
ity. 10 a.m.—4 p.m. Butterdome 

Public Information Open House 

— Amendment to Land Use Plans 

for South Campus. The university 

is continuing its engagement of the 
South Campus communities as it works 


towards amending the land use plans 
for South Campus (sectors 12, 13, 14). 
Information presented at this meet- 
ing will show progress to date on the 
university's land use plans for South 
Campus. 5:30-8:30 p.m. McKernan 
School, 11330 76 Ave. 


SEPT. 27 


Intro to CSL for Instructors. What 

is Community Service-Learning (CSL)? 
What kinds of courses and teaching 
approaches does it work with? What 
are creative ways to bring CSL into an 
existing or new course? What steps do 
instructors take to participate in the 
upcoming term? For more information, 
please contact: Lorraine Woollard, CSL 
executive director, Imw@ualberta.ca, 
780-492-9252. 3-4 p.m. CSL House 
(11039 Saskatchewan Drive) 


China Institute and Department 
Political Science Speaker Series. 
Dorothy Solinger, a political sci- 

ence professor at the University of 
California, Irvine, presents Authoritarian 
Assistance: Welfare and Wealth in 
Urban China. 3:30—5 p.m. 10-4 Tory 
Building. 

Celebrate! Teaching. Learning. 
Research. Each September the U of A 
honours the achievements of our fac- 
ulty, students and staff at this event. 
Come be inspired by the achievements 
of our faculty, staff and students, in and 
out of the classroom and office. Please 
RSVP to 780-492-2449 or via email to 
kelly.lester@ualberta.ca. 4—5:30 p.m. 
Myer Horowitz Theatre. 


30th anniversary of East Asian 
Studies. The Department of East Asian 
Studies, the China Institute and the 

U of A Press are celebrating the 30th 
anniversary of East Asian Studies and 
the publication of Pursuing China. The 
night will feature In the beginning... 
there was a committee, a talk by Brian 
Evans, founding chair of East Asian 
Studies. RSVP, if possible, to 780-492- 
8832 or to china@ualberta.ca by Sept. 
25. 4-7 p.m. TELUS Centre. 


Against All Odds: Gender and 
Education in the Developing World. 
Aga Khan Foundation Canada’s 2012 
University Seminar Series is an oppor- 
tunity for students to interact with 
development practitioners from the 
South and to learn more about key 
issues and challenges in the field of 
international development. Drawing 

on Experiences from Afghanistan and 
East Africa, the 2012 University Seminar 
Series will focus on the challenges 

and successes of education in the 
developing world—particularly for girls 
and women. Jane Rarieya, professor and 
head of teaching programs at Aga Khan 
University’s Institute for Educational 
Development in Tanzania, and Jennifer 
Blinkhorn, director of education with 
Aga Khan Foundation Afghanistan, will 
provide a window into the educational 
context of their respective regions, par- 
ticularly the barriers overcome by girls 
who succeed in school and continue 

on to higher learning. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
1-140 CCIS. 

7th Annual Hurtig Lecture on the 
Future of Canada. Celebrated poet and 
social critic George Elliott Clarke will be 
on hand to present “Obama, Race and 
Canada." 7—9 p.m. 150 TELUS Building. 


SEPT. 28 


The Relevance of Academic Freedom. 
President Indira Samarasekera; Jocelyn 
Downie, Canada Research Chair in 
Health Law and Policy; David Schindler, 
Killam Memorial Professor of Ecology 
and professor of biological sciences; and 
Nathan Andrews, Graduate Students’ 
Association vice-president (academic), 
will be the discussants in a panel pres- 
entation on academic freedom. 3-4 
p.m. L-1490 ECHA. 

What is Academic Freedom? Jocelyn 
Downie, Canada Research Chair in 
Health Law and Policy. 8-9 p.m. L-1490 
ECHA. 


9th Annual Space Exploration 
Symposium. This day will feature a talk 
entitled Space Rocks, Asteroid Mines 


and Planetary Resources delivered by 
Chris Lewicki, president of Planetary 
Resources, Inc. 6—9 p.m. 


OCT. 3 


Writing Concisely & Apple Pie. This 
Centre for Writers presentation is open 
to all. 1-2 p.m. 1-26 Assiniboia Hall. 


OCT. 4 


China Seminar Series. Dorothy 
Solinger, professor at University of 
California, Irvine, will give a talk entitled 
Authoritarian Assistance: Welfare and 
Wealth in Urban China. Most studies of 
social protection investigate welfare in 
democracies at the national level, and 
typically ask how welfare affects voting. 
This paper, to the contrary, considers 
social assistance in authoritarian China 
at the urban level. 3:30—5 p.m. 10-4 
Tory Building. 

Innovative Leaders Series. Asim 
Ghosh, president and CEO of Husky 
Energy, will be on hand to discuss how 
formal and informal experiences, gained 
through a global business career, con- 
tinue to shape his leadership journey. 
He will stress that leadership develop- 
ment is not a passive exercise. At every 
stage in our careers, we must keep our 
eyes open for experiences and oppor- 
tunities and make the most of them. 
4-5:30 p.m. L2-190 CCIS. 

9th Annual Toby & Saul Reichert 
Holocaust Lecture. Robert Paxton, 
Mellon Professor Emeritus of Social 
Science at Columbia University, will 
present this year's lecture, sponsored 
by the Wirth Institute, entitled How 
Vichy, France Came to Participate in the 
Holocaust. 5-6 p.m. TELUS Centre. 


OCT. 8 
Thanksgiving. University closed. 


OCT. 9 


The Legal Forum Centenary Speakers 
Series. If you need your hockey fix 
don't miss Sports Law, current state of 
labour relations in the NHL. 231/237 
Law Centre. Noon-1:50 p.m. 
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The Varsity Tuck Shop was resurrected Sept. 20 as the hub for all activities 


related to Alumni Weekend 2012. Over the years, this reunion-weekend 
gathering space has become a campus mainstay where friends reminisce, 


laugh, cry and maybe even share a scrumptious cinnamon bun. 
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Uof A pegged 
asa $12.3B 


economic engine 


Bryan Alary 

he University of Alberta’s 

impact on the Alberta 

economy is estimated to be 
$12.3 billion, which is five per cent 
of the province’s gross domestic 
product—or the equivalent of 
having 135 Edmonton Oilers NHL 
teams in Alberta, according to a 
new study. 


66 This research gives us 
a better understanding 
of the University of 
Alberta’s importance to 
the Alberta economy, 
and indeed to the 
prosperity of Albertans, 


Canadians and 
the world.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


“When a university educates a 
population, it’s the whole region 
that benefits,” said study co-author 
Anthony Briggs, an assistant 
professor in the Alberta School of 
Business at the U of A. “We're not 
looking at the cost of the educa- 
tion and research, which is just 
one slice, but estimating the value 
of the investment. Education and 
research impacts are substantial 
and spread across sectors—all areas 
of the economy share the benefit.” 

Modelled on similar studies 
first conducted by the University 
of British Columbia in 2009, the 
U of A report focused on the direct 
impact of institutional and visitor 
spending combined with induced 
economic impact from university 
education and research. 

‘The study showed that U of A 
alumni earn more because of 
their university education. It also 
showed that the U of A is a strong- 
er economic driver than UBC, 
Simon Fraser University and the 
University of Ottawa, the compara- 
tor universities used in the study. 

“This research gives us a better 
understanding of the University 


Continued on page 3 
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Recognizing good 
leadership 


President praises Lougheed in 
accepting leadership award 
named for the late premier 
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Legal obligation 


First-ever Killam law professor 
makes it her duty to serve the 
world around her 
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Putting money where 
our mouth-to-mouth ts 


TLEF granted to improve basic 
life support recall 


Student success helps professor hoist University Cup 


Bev Betkowski 


or Marek Michalak, the joy 

of teaching and the excite- 

ment of research are wrapped 
up in his students. 


66 it’s so rewarding to 
make a discovery, and 
you see the young 
people grow ... every 
student | have, by the 
fourth year, is better 
than | am.” 


Marek Michalak 


As the 2012 winner of the 
University Cup, the University of 
Alberta's highest academic honour, 
Michalak measures success largely 
by what his students achieve in the 
lab and the discoveries they share 
with him. 


The University Cup pays tribute 
to Michalak’s combined lifelong 
achievements in teaching, research 
and community service, but for 
him, it all comes back to the heart- 
beat of his lab—collaboration. 

“Tt’s so rewarding to make a 
discovery, and you see the young 
people grow ... every student I have, 
by the fourth year, is better than I 
am,’ Michalak says. “You are only as 
good as your people; they make the 
discovery, all I do is support them.” 
Michalak was honoured at the an- 
nual Celebrate! Teaching, Learning 
and Research event held Sept. 27. 

He is immensely proud of the 27 
post-doctoral fellows, 17 graduate 
students and 53 summer students 
he has mentored since joining the 
U of A’s Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry in 1987 as an associate 
professor and researcher in molecu- 
lar medicine. 

Since then, Michalak and his 
beloved teams of “young people” 
have, over the years, explored the 


frontiers of molecular cell biochem- 
istry as well as cardiovascular and 
multiple sclerosis (MS) research. 
Just last year, he and one of his PhD 
students, Allison Kraus, earned 
national recognition for break- 
throughs in MS research. 

In his view, Michalak learns as 
much from his students as they do 
from him. 

“They create a dynamic environ- 


ment, they bring new ideas and they 


Mothballed 
specimen finds its 
Way to Augustana 
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come from a variety of disciplines 
and countries.” 

Independent, well-travelled and 
in step with all the latest research 
literature, they energize Michalak, 
who, as a researcher, is as impressive 
as his students. 

His lab has drawn $24 million 
in research funding to date, he has 
published more than 200 academic 


papers, and he is a leader in research 


Continued on page 2 
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President renews Lougheed’s vision in accepting award 


Michael Brown 
n accepting Canada’s Public Policy Forum’s 
award for leadership in public policy Sept. 26, 
University of Alberta President Indira 

Samarasekera urged Albertans to rededicate them- 

selves to Peter Lougheed’s extraordinary vision. 

The award, named in honour of Lougheed— 
Alberta's 10th premier and U of A alumnus, who 
passed away Sept. 13—is presented to Western 
Canadian leaders who have had a national impact 
on policy and good governance. Samarasekera’s 
acceptance speech centred solely on the immense 
impact Lougheed’s life had on the province, the 
nation and the university. 

She talked about how his years spent at the 
University of Alberta embodied the university 
experience—as a Golden Bears football player, 
president of the students’ union, editor of The 
Gateway student newspaper and law student. He 
so cherished his time at the U of A, it is said, he al- 
ways wore his U of A ring. Lougheed’s attachment 
to his alma mater was no secret as his funeral pro- 
cession made a special stop in front of Rutherford 
House, where he once lived as a student, before 
continuing to Calgary for his burial. 

“He would come, unfailingly, to the annual 


U of A’s 2008 Charter Day Dinner. 


would shake their hands with that inimitable 
twinkle in his blue eyes and capture their atten- 
tion with his genuine curiosity about their lives 
and their dreams. 

“He would pass the torch, over and over 
again, to an outstanding group of young men and 
women, the Peter Lougheed scholars, whom he 
called on to shape Alberta's future by using their 
gifts and talents for the highest purpose.” 

Besides recounting Lougheed’s many accom- 
plishments, Samarasekera dedicated her talk to 
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time, because he had the foresight to usher this era 
into Alberta decades ago,’ she said. 

Samarasekera recalled a talk Lougheed gave 
at the university's 2008 Charter Day Dinner, an 
event in honour of the U of A’s first 100 years, 
where he recounted with pride the policies he 
put in place as premier in support of higher 
education, including leading the country in 
post-secondary education. To do this, Alberta 
became the first province to create a ministry of 
advanced education, and Lougheed followed that 
up by creating a wave of scholarships, the Heritage 
Fund and the Alberta Heritage Foundation for 
Medical Research. 

“What an extraordinary vision. What excep- 
tional leadership. Tonight we recognize exemplary 
leadership in Canada. We would be wise to heed 
Premier Lougheed’s example of leadership.” 

Joining Samarasekera in accepting the award 
were Don Martin, renowned journalist and auth- 
or; James Palmer, partner in the law firm Burnet, 
Duckworth & Palmer; and Nancy Southern, 
daughter of famed U of A alumni Ron and Marg 
Southern, and deputy chair, president and CEO 
of ATCO Group. 

Canada’s Public Policy Forum is an independ- 
ent, not-for-profit organization dedicated to 


Peter Lougheed Scholarship luncheon and confer 
a touch of greatness on us all by his presence, but 
especially the students,’ said Samarasekera. “He 


Health research grant helps 
U of A team take on Alzheimer’s 


Michael Brown 


vi 2) The federal government is looking to the expertise of the 


University of Alberta to reduce those odds, announcing Sept. 25 that 


ne out of 11 Canadians suffers from some form of dementia, and 
there is no known cure. 


Liang Li, Canada Research Chair in Analytical Chemistry and researcher 
in the Department of Chemistry, received a three-year, $600,000 2012 
Collaborative Health Research Projects grant to take on one the most 
pervasive forms of dementia, Alzheimer’s disease. 

Li says that although diagnostic accuracy of Alzheimer’s can be 90 per 
cent, it is often made in the later disease stages when irreversible brain 
damage has already occurred. He adds that developing drugs for treating 
the disease is hindered by the lack 
of definitive chemical biomarkers 
that can be used for monitor- 
ing the disease’s progression, 
particularly in the earlier stages 
of Alzheimer’s. 

“Thus, finding sensitive bio- 
markers for the early diagnosis or 
detection of Alzheimer’s is critical 
for managing and treating this 
devastating disease,’ he said. 

Li said his proposed research 
focuses on applying newly 
developed mass spectrometry 
tools to search for metabolite 
biomarkers of Alzheimer’s that 
can ultimately be used in clinical 
applications. To do so, Li will 
be collaborating with David 
Wishart, professor in the depart- 
ments of biological sciences and 
computing sciences; David Westaway, Canada Research Chair in Prion 
Disease; Roger Dixon, Canada Research Chair in Cognition in Aging; and 
researchers with DynaLIFE, the team’s industrial partner brought aboard 
to help validate the biomarkers and potentially commercialize the use of 


Liang Li 


the biomarkers for diagnosis of Alzheimer’s. 

“The U of A is one of the leading institutions in the world on 
metabolomics research and. its applications in the biomedical field?” 
said Li. “I’m working with world-class and top-notch researchers in 
their respective fields. Now we will work together to try to find the 
Alzheimer’s biomarkers.” 

‘The Collaborative Health Research Projects program is a partner- 
ship between the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council of 
Canada and the Canadian Institutes of Health Research. Grants of- 
fered under the program will assist with interdisciplinary collaborations 
between researchers in the fields of the natural sciences, engineering, and 
the health sciences, Grant recipients are selected following a rigorous peer 
review competition. Mi 


reviving Lougheed’s ideals. 
“The 21st century is being called the Human 
Capital Century. Peter Lougheed was ahead of his 


improving the quality of government in Canada 
through enhanced dialogue among the public, 
private and voluntary sectors. fi 


UCup: ‘You are only as good as your people’ 


Continued from page 1 


training and discovery in molecular cell biochemistry as well as in cardio- 
vascular and MS research. His awards list is long and distinguished, includ- 
ing Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada and two honours he holds dear: 
Distinguished University Professor (awarded in 2011 by the U of A), and 
the Excellence in Mentoring Award from the U of A Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry. 

Michalak, who grew up in Poland, fell in love with science as an under- 
grad at the University of Warsaw. 

“T realized how much I enjoyed the ‘search’ part of research, and protein 
biochemistry was always my favourite subject.” Higher education was 
important to the family; his father was an engineer, his sister majored in 
chemistry. Michalak earned a master’s degree and then a PhD in biochem- 
istry in Poland before coming to Canada and the University of Toronto. 

After three years there, Michalak made the jump to the U of A, a move 
he calls “one of the best decisions I made in my life. The University of 
Alberta has one of the best departments in biochemistry in the world. There 
is a lot of support for basic research in Alberta.” 

Devoting his focus to protein-folding diseases such as Alzheimer’s, MS 
and cystic fibrosis, Michalak and his team of students probe the mysteries of 
how to manipulate molecules to slow the progression of these degenerative 
ailments. The team also studies cardiovascular failure and how the connec- 
tions between the brain and the body work. 

He became a full professor in 1994 and, feeling compelled “to help 
influence the future of the department,” served as chair of the Department 
of Biochemistry from 2004 to 2009. Michalak then became vice-dean of 
research, an appointment that runs to 2014. Instrumental in organizing 
key conferences, working with the Heart and Stroke Foundation and with 
the Canadian Institutes of Health Research, Michalak strives to ensure his 
team’s work strengthens the U of A’s reputation. “The whole lab has been an 
ambassador for the U of A nationally and internationally.” 

Michalak is proud to receive the University Cup. “It’s a huge honour, but 
I should be thanking the university for what it has done for me. The lab and 
the people are here because of the support we have here. 

“Hopefully we are doing something that matters.” 1 


Congratulations to Andrew Connelly, 
who won a now-vintage Butterdome butter 
dish as part of Folio’s Sept. 21 “Are You a 
Winner?” contest. Connelly identified the 
photo as having been taken in the FAB 
Gallery of Gavin Renwick's “Counterpoint: 
The Aesthetics of Post-Colonialism” exhibit 
held over until Oct. 13. To win your own 
butter dish, identify where the object pictured 
is located and email your answer to folio@ 
ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, Oct, 15, and 
you will be entered into the draw. 


Four fellows poised for contributions worthy of Banting 


Michael Brown and Jenna Hoff 


ir Frederick Banting, the Canadian 

physician, researcher, Nobel laureate 

and war hero who, together with his 
assistant Charles Best, is credited with the 
discovery of insulin, left rather big shoes to fill 
when he died in 1941. 

To honour his legend, as well as start the 
clock on the legacies of some of Canada’s 
and the world’s sharpest minds, the federal 
government has announced the recipients 
of the 2012-2013 Banting Postdoctoral 
Fellowships, four of which belong to the 
UofA. 

Georg Schmoelzer, a PhD from Austria; 
Aviad Levin, Israel; Siddhartha Das, India; 
and Greg Breed, United States, will all call the 
U of A home for the next two years as they 


U of A a destination for international leaders 


conduct their research. Each fellowship is 
worth $70,000 per year. 

“The Banting program helps attract top 
young research talent to our universities,’ said 
President Indira Samarasekera. “These post- 
doctoral fellows are scholars who are poised 
to make major contributions in their fields 
of knowledge.” 

Schmoelzer’s research project will focus 
on respiratory function at birth, Levin 
studies the interactions between hepatitis C 
virus proteins and nucleoporins, Breed uses 
adaptive modelling of animal telemetry data 
to build better analyses of animal movement 
to conserve and protect Canadian wilder- 
ness, and Das says he is hoping to pioneer a 
microchannel-based technique to remove 
asphaltene, a heavy and viscous component 
that creates extreme difficulties in trans- 


porting and handling, from heavy oil. 


“Continuous depletion of conventional 
energy resources such as coal and petroleum 
has made alternate resources like reserves of 
heavy oil extremely important,” he said. 

Das came to the U of A from India by 
way of the Netherlands in December 2011 to 
conduct post-doctoral research under mech- 
anical engineering professors Sushanta Mitra 
in the Micro- and Nano-scale Transport 
Laboratory and Thomas Thundat in Nano- 
Interfaces and Molecular Engineering. 

“While I could have chosen any top 
US. school for my continued post-doctoral 
research, the world-class quality of profes- 
sors Mitra and Thundat and their research 
groups attracted me to the U of A, said 
Das. “They are world leaders on micro- 
nano-sciences and their applications, and 
their research groups have the best facilities 
and world-class scientists. I was thrilled to 
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Siddhartha Das’s research interests focus on refining 
heavy oil to make it easier to transport and handle. 


have the opportunity to work with these two 
great minds.” 

The Banting fellowships are admin- 
istered by Canada’s three research grant- 
ing agencies—the Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research, the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council, and the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council. 


Michael Davies-Venn 


s researchers and students 

continue working to address 

some of the world’s most 
pressing needs, it’s important that 
viewpoints from around the world 
are part of that effort. 

The sense that much of the world 
is now represented on campus reson- 
ated with Murray Gray, University 
of Alberta vice-provost (academic), 
as he welcomed international 
undergraduate, sponsored and 
education abroad students Sept. 24 
at the Chancellor’s Reception for 
International Scholarship Recipients. 
Looking at a group of students from 
just about every continent, he said 
he sees how the U of A has become 
significantly internationalized. 

“This year the U of A welcomed 
1,100 new undergraduate students 
and about 650 new graduate students 
from 56 different countries. That 
brings the total number of inter- 
national students on campus to ap- 
proximately 5,800,” Gray said. “That's 
a tremendous community that is 
enriching our university, as well as the 
city of Edmonton and the province 
of Alberta.” 

Among them was Tinalin Yang, 
whose journey to the U of A took an 
unusual path that started when his 
mother was studying the qin zither, 
an ancient Chinese instrument. 


Ralph Young hosted international 
scholarship recipients Sept. 24. 


“I was curious about it and she 
found out that I learned faster than 
she did, so she sent me to study with 
a master, said Yang, who won eight 
scholarships. He excelled studying an 
instrument he says was once played 
only by Chinese emperors, scholars 
and generals. That success led to an 
invitation to play and talk at the 
U of A last year. The visit left a lasting 
impression when he was invited to 
visit some research labs. 

“Te was the first time that I saw 
research being done in such high-tech 
labs, and I made up my mind then 
to apply to come to this university,” 
he said. “The thing that impressed 
me most was professor Chen Jie’s 
work, because it’s interdisciplinary. 
That’s why I changed my faculty from 
engineering to science, and enrolled 
in the Science 100 program.” 
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U of A chancellor Ralph Young 
said the scholarships are an invest- 
ment by the U of A in future leaders. 
Young noted contributions by former 
students, such as Krishan Joshee, 
Yasmin Jivraj and Lubomyr T. 
Romankiw, who were celebrated dur- 
ing Alumni Weekend and who have 
an international background. 

“You too can have the kind of 
distinguished careers that these 
individuals have had, Young told 
the scholarship recipients. “We hope 
you take your career to great heights 
in the future. We will be here to 
support you.” 

Several of the students spoke 
about the support they've been 
receiving. Most said the U of A’s 
reputation and scholarships were 
foremost in their minds in deciding 
to come to the university. But since 
they've been here, they’ve also found 
reasons to stay. 

“The people at the international 
office help you with every single 
process, and it really helps you fit in,” 
says Zartaj Habib, from Pakistan. “It 
really helps when you come to a new 
place and have no idea how it runs, 
especially if you have no relatives and 
have come alone.” 

That sentiment was echoed by 
Saransh Saxena, a student from 
India who also won eight scholar- 
ships: “I feel like my university is 
my home.” ft 


University a strong driver of Alberta's economic prosperity 


Continued from page I 


of Alberta’s importance to the Alberta economy, and 
indeed to the prosperity of Albertans, Canadians and 


the world” said U of A President Indira Samarasekera. 


“We enjoy that prosperity thanks to the inspiring 
work of our faculty, hard-working staff and talented 


alumni who prepare and create new opportunities for 


today’s students and tomorrow’s leaders.” 
The U of A’s economic impact exceeded UBC's 
own findings of $10.4 billion, as well as those of the 


University of Ottawa ($3.9 billion) and Simon Fraser 


University ($3.7 billion), which had previously done 


similar studies. A key driver of that success is from the 


“education premium’—higher-value economic activ- 


ities that are driven by alumni educated at the U of A. 
U of A alumni resulted in a $4.1-billion education 


premium—1.5 times greater than UBC’s ($2.7 bil- 


lion), and outpacing Simon Fraser’s ($1.7 billion) and 


the University of Ottawa's ($1.6 billion). 
“The results are very robust,’ Briggs said, “and we 


know the difference is because we have a large alumni 


base in Alberta, where education really matters 
for earnings.” 


rt 


The study also showed that research at the U of A 
has a larger impact on the provincial economy than 
the comparators, fuelled by research and develop- 
ment and the overall strength of the Alberta economy. 
U of A research over the last 30 years was estimated to 
haye an indirect annual impact of $5.7 billion, slightly 
higher than that of UBC ($5 billion) and substantial- 
ly higher than that of Simon Fraser ($852 million). 

“When you look at research and development 
growth, the University of Alberta is a large player and 
has a higher institutional share,’ Briggs said. 

The U of A study follows methodology developed 
at UBC, but represents the first time comparator uni- 
versities have been shown side by side, he added. 

“Universities have multiple avenues that contribute 
to societies, and this economic study is the first to 
measure impact relative to other Canadian institu- 
tions,” he said. 

“In a way, this is starting to say, let’s put us on the 
same page and measure the same thing—that should 
be a good thing for all institutions so that we all have 
common metrics.” Wi 


The 53rd annual Turkey Trot Sept. 29 saw 605 participants raise $3,025 in 


payddns 


support of the U of A’s 2012 United Way Campaign. 
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2 DAYS, 12 TECTONIC EVENTS 
The University of Alberta’s Festival 
of Ideas brings performers, writers, 
visual artists, scientists, public 
intellectuals, and religious and 
spiritual leaders to present a series 
of events that stimulate learning, 
discussion and discovery. 
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Law professor puts expertise into service 


Michael Brown 


ever one to get too comfort- 

able within the confines of 

the so-called ivory tower, 
Joanna Harrington believes her abil- 
ities as a legal academic, researcher 
and university teacher haye benefited 
from her experiences lending her 
skills and expertise as a law professor 
to the outside world. 

“Being a law professor has opened 
doors to unusual but enjoyable 
experiences to go out into the wider 
legal community and then come back 
in to the university,’ said Harrington, 
who recently received the 2012-13 
Killam Professorship—the first 
law professor to win the award. “I 
believe getting out and about, and 
bringing that knowledge back to 
the classroom, can be what makes a 
law professor’s work interesting to 
her students.” 

Since joining the Faculty of Law 
in 2004, Harrington has made the 
most of her opportunities to engage 
with the community within her field 
of international law. Harrington 
was appointed as the Scholar-in- 
Residence with Canada’s Department 
of Foreign Affairs and International 
‘Trade, assuming an operational role 
within the legal bureau from 2006 
to 2008 with respect to matters 
of international human rights law 
and international criminal law, and 


representing Canada at the United 
Nations and the Organization of 
American States in the negotiation of 
new human rights instruments. 

“The secondment to goyern- 
ment was a very good arrangement 
for the university, as well as for me?” 
remembered Harrington. “Having 
that operational experience, day in 
and day out, providing legal advice 
on matters of foreign affairs, infused 
my teaching when I came back to 
the university.” 

More recently, Harrington spent 
part of February in Paramaribo, 
Suriname—the smallest independent 
country in South America—teaching 
(for the second time) an intensive 
course on international human 
rights law as part of a collaborative 
capacity-building project sponsored 
by the United Nations and the 
Surinamese government. 

Harrington has also collaborated 
with lawyers with the International 
Committee of the Red Cross and the 
Canadian Forces, hosting a summer 
workshop, and she has presented 
her research in countries around the 
world—a service she sees many of her 
colleagues also undertaking. She also 
serves as the chair of the Alberta Press 
Council, a body created to receive 
complaints about member news- 
papers. “As law professors, I think we 
see ourselves as being able to contrib- 
ute particular skills that are relevant 


Killam 


to community organizations, whether 
> she said. 


The main thrust of Harrington's 


local or international 


research is in the areas of constitu- 
tional and international law, specific- 
ally international human rights law 
and how it relates to domestic affairs, 
as well as international criminal 
law and how the world community 
should address mass atrocities. 

“There is now an International 
Criminal Court that is making efforts 
to end impunity for the world’s worst 
crimes, namely genocide, crimes 
against humanity and war crimes,” 
said Harrington. “Legal researchers 
are looking at what improvements we 
can make to ensure those responsible 
are prosecuted for such crimes.” 

Beyond her research and teach- 
ing responsibilities, Harrington also 
serves as an associate dean in the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. And although administra- 
tion means less teaching, Harrington 
says her job of working toward 
ensuring fairness and certainty in the 
U of A’s 70-plus graduate programs 
is one way for her to support the 
university's wider mission. 

“From my view as a professor, who 
has now risen through the ranks, we 
have skills to share and I believe that 


Innovative website tracks homophobia on [witter 


Michael Brown 


He says the institute is particularly concerned 


n the time it takes you to read this story, the word 
“faggot” will have appeared on Twwitter about 


80 times. 


46 What we're saying is the old nursery 
rhyme your parents would tell you, 
‘Sticks and stones may break my bones, 
but words will never hurt me,’ 


That word, and terms like “That’s so gay,’ “dyke” and 
“no homo,’ are all too commonly used on Twitter, the 
social media giant. And now, they are all being tracked 
by Nohomophobes.com, an innovative website out of 
the University of Alberta's Institute for Sexual Minority 
Studies and Services (iSMSS) designed to confront 


homophobic language head-on. 


Kristopher Wells, associate director of iSMSS, says 
the site interweaves social media and public education to 
facilitate a conversation on the impact of discrimination, 


prejudice and hate. 


“The idea of the website is to really serve as a social 
mirror that reflects the pervasive and damaging use of 
what we call casual homophobia in our society,’ said 


about the impact homophobia, casual or otherwise, 
has on young people, pointing to the increase in cases 
of youth who have taken their own lives because of 


homophobic bullying. 
Wells explains the site makes it obvious—in spite of the 


is wrong.” 


Kristopher Wells 


fact that many of the tweets are not intended to be nega- 
tive or hurtful—that sexual minority youth live every day 
in an intense context of negative, often hate-filled input. 

“What the website then becomes is a call to action,” 
he said. “It is about people no longer participating in this 
kind of casual homophobia.” 

Beyond the real-time collection of homophobic 
tweets, the site encourages its visitors who participate on 
Twitter to hashtag #nohomophobes when they see or 


encounter homophobia. 


“We want people to speak up and help break the 


Wells says the 


of discrimination.” 


U of A has long been 

a leader in this fight, 
adding he believes this 
is an ideal project for 
the university. Besides 
the creation of iSMSS, 
the university has sup- 
ported many sexual- 
minority projects 


silence that surrounds these issues,” said Wells. “When 
we don’t intervene and we don’t speak up and say that’s 
unacceptable, our silence makes us complicit in the act 
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Wells, who is also an assistant professor in the Faculty of 
Education. “What we're saying is the old nursery rhyme 
your parents would tell you, ‘Sticks and stones may break 
my bones, but words will never hurt me, is wrong. 

“Words have the power to shape identity, people's 
reality and their possibilities in life.” 

Brought online in a partnership with Calder Bateman 
in July, Nohomophobes.com tracks derogatory terms 
in real time in a way that resembles stocks on a stock 
market. Since July 5, 2012, the site has counted nearly 
2.7 million uses of the word “faggot” on Twitter, far and 
away the most used of the four terms being tracked. 

“And [faggot] is not used in very many nice ways,” 
said Wells. “What we’ve seen is this kind of derogatory 
language, whether it happens on Twitter or elsewhere, 
really f furthers Srsreotypes and isolates sexual and gender 
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including the creation 

of Camp fYrefly, a 

learning retreat for sexual-minority youth, and works 
with local organizations to help translate its research 
knowledge into community-based practice. Last year, 
for instance, Wells worked with the Edmonton Public 
School Board to help develop a new sexual identification 
and gender identification policy to offer protection and 
support to students, staff and families. 

“The institute was created by the university to engage 
in leading-edge research to help mobilize knowledge into 
inclusive social action and, ultimately, to engender social 
dialogue on this pressing social issue,” he said. “With 
this site, we see the University of Alberta continuing its 
pioneering work and showing its community leadership 
by using this pe form of digital research as a primary 
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Joanna Harrington is the first-ever law professor to be named a Killam Professor. 


we do haye an obligation to serve at 
a certain point in our careers,’ she 
said, citing recent studies suggesting 
that having clear and fair rules is one 
criterion of excellence for graduate 


programs. “Tf that’s the case, I guess 
g 


there’s a contribution to be made by 
having a legal academic serving in an 

g g 
associate dean capacity, and I do be- 
lieve that service, along with teaching 
and scholarship, is an important part 
of academic life.” Mi 


Reports find HUB Mall incident 


response appropriate 


Michael Brown 


na pair of reports looking into the actions of University of Alberta 

officials in responding to the June 15 HUB Mall incident that left 

three security-company employees dead and one seriously wounded, 
the university’s Risk Management Services office has determined that 


the situation was handled appropriately and in a timely manner. 


“Bearing in mind that emergency response to violent crime such as 
this is the responsibility of the city police, who did their job very well, 


we believe our emergency 
response processes and actions 
functioned effectively in this 
situation,’ said Philip Stack, 
associate vice-president of Risk 
Management Services and 
chief author of the reports. “No 


members of our community 
were injured; we worked effect- 


ively with emergency respond- 
ers; we communicated with all 
of our many stakeholder groups; 


6 6 We believe our 


emergency response 
processes and actions 
functioned effectively in 
this situation.” 


Philip Stack 


and the university was able to return to its normal work very quickly.” 


During the incident, the university's 


s Crisis Management Team 


(CMT) was required to support first responders, displaced university 
residents, members of the university community and university events 
affected by the incident. While the incident highlighted the strength 
of the CMT and the benefits of routine exercises and drills, said Stack, 
it also revealed areas for improvement relating to staffing and the speed 


with which an incident can overwhelm first-responder resources. 


With a desire to continually improve the response to emergency situa- 
tions and to address concerns about the HUB Mall incident, the U of A 


commissioned a pair of reports looking into the CMT’s actions in re- 


sponse to the incident. The first report, a standard debrief produced after 
activation of the CMT and the Emergency Operations Centre, looked at 
what was done well and areas that can be improved upon. 


The second report looked more closely at how administrators com- 


municated events to the university community, specifically focusing on 


questions asked by some members of the university community as to 


why the university notification system was not used. 


In this case, the report supported the decision not to implement the 


university notification system, citing the information that was ayailable 


immediately following the incident and the nature of the incident itself. 


“There were some very real and legitimate wotries and anxiety people 


expressed to us concerning the decisions made with regard to the com- 
munication of the June 15 incident to the university community,’ said 
Stack. “Based on the facts associated with the incident and our current 
policies on the useof the system, we have determined that the university 
acted clearly within defined policies and procedures. 

“That being said, we are listening to those who raised concerns and 
will continue to review our emergency protocols and take a closer look 


at the issues surrounding the deployment of the emergency notification 


system with less than perfect information.” 

The two reports identified 19 recommendations foradministrators to 
review. The recommendations can be found on the Office of Emergency 
Management website at www.oem.ualberta.ca. 

le have already corrected certain elements of our systémis, including 


a glitch in our mass email capabilities and in processes to reach senior 

U of A Protective Services officials during off hours,” said Stack. “Wewill 

learn from the whole experience and will be better prepared in future.” 
A third-party report is underway on how the university responded to 

the incident, with a significant focus on communications and inter-- 

action with the Edmonton Police Service, Details are expected. before 
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U of A grant helps team breathe new lite into CPR training 


Michael Brown 


s it chest compressions then rescue 
breathing, or the other way around? And 
how many of each? 

Being in the midst of an emergency where 
performing cardiopulmonary resuscitation is 
a necessity is probably not the most oppor- 
tune time to realize that you don’t remember 
the first thing about the CPR certification 
course you took three months ago, but it hap- 
pens more often than not. 

“Right now if you are a health-care provid- 
er, a nurse or a physician, and if you want to 
go update your CPR, it is a four-hour course, 
you do it in a classroom. And we know that 
within a few months after doing the course, 
you will have forgotten most of what you 
learned,” said Jonathan Duff, professor in 
the Department of Pediatrics. “The research 
says after three to nine months, the ability 
to recall proper CPR is poor, so what we're 
proposing is developing a new way to teach 


basic life support.” 


66 The TLEF gives educators the 
resources to pursue these 
innovative educational ideas 
or theories.” 


Jonathan Duff 


Duff says good CPR is one of the only 
things that have ever been shown to improve 
the outcome for somebody who has gone into 
cardiac arrest. Yet even among health-care 


professionals, performance is poor—a statistic 
that he says goes back to how CPR is taught. 

Duff says CPR is currently taught using a 
mannequin’s torso, which students practise 
on before demonstrating their command of 
the technique to the instructor. 

What Duff and his team, which includes 
Carol Hodgson, Gilbert Chair in Medical 
Education Research, are proposing instead is 
a training model called high-fidelity simula- 
tion, which has students learn in an environ- 
ment that is as authentic to real-life situa- 
tions as possible. Duff says studies show that 
subjects recall information better in contexts 


similar to the one in which they learned 
the information. 


“The idea is that, rather than doing CPR 


in the classroom on a mannequin in front 


Dh asa 


of a bunch of strangers, you'll be doing 
CPR training in a room that looks just like 
a hospital room, with two or three of your 


Another strategy being employed in Duff’s 
proposed CPR classroom is an educational 
modality known as “trained to perfection.” 

“If you look at how experts or profession- 
als perfect a task, they will repeat that one 


colleagues you work with all the time, on a 
mannequin that has a monitor with vital signs 
that you see in real life,” said Duff. “There 

will be alarms flashing, there will be a little 
bit of chaos, which is what you would expect 
to happen in a hospital, just to make the 
environment a little more realistic.” 


task over and over until it is perfect,’ said 
Duff, pointing to how, for instance, a tennis 
professional learns to serve. “When we teach 
CPR, we just teach the whole process and say, 
“That's pretty good, now you can go. What 
we are doing now is breaking down CPR into 
individual, very specific tasks, and you're go- 


ueip uyor 


ing to have to do it until it is perfect.” 

With the broad strokes for this updated 
CPR course in place, Duff says his team needs 
to outline the specifics for the course, put 
medical students through various iterations of 
the course and then test the outcomes to see 
whether recall was improved. For this, Duff 
received an $18,400 Teaching and Learning 
Enhancement Fund grant from the University 
of Alberta. 

“The TLEF gives educators the resources 
to pursue these innovative educational ideas 
or theories,’ said Duff. “It gives us an oppor- 
tunity to have the resources to do these pilot 
studies, to see what works.” 

He adds he is hopeful that his study has 
enough of the right people interested— 
mainly the organizations that create the CPR 
courses every year—to possibly modify how 
CPR is taught. “This is a small start to that 
process, but you have to start somewhere, and 
the TLEF gives us that start.” Wi 


Jonathan Duff is using a TLEF grant to make basic life support more memorable. 
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Augustana Campus unites to secure the gift of extinct moth specimen 


Christopher Thrall 


twas the equivalent of finding a 
beautifully mounted dodo bird 
at a garage sale. 
When developmental biolo- 
gist Tom Terzin discovered the 
mint-condition, extinct Urania 
sloanus on an eBay auction, both his 
academic interest and his collector's 
spirit were set ablaze. 
The gorgeous, jewel-toned, 
day-flying Jamaican moth was 
last recorded in 1895. The seller 
had placed a reserve bid of nearly 
$6,000 on the specimen, and 
Terzin couldn’t meet the minimum 
amount on his own to add it to his 
enormous private collection. He 


sent out a.m.ssage to his colleagues 


= Sees 


at Augustana Campus in Camrose, 
in hopes that they would enjoy the 
sight of the rare moth before it was 
snapped up by a large museum or 
private collector. 

“U. sloanus is one of the world’s 
most beautiful moths—if not the 
most beautiful one,” he wrote, 
estimating its value at closer to 
$25,000. “Unfortunately it is gone 
forever. There are only several speci- 
mens preserved in the most pres- 
tigious world collections, and the 
one offered on eBay is in a perfect 
condition, maybe the best-preserved 
specimen in existence!” 

Terzin’s tone of mixed regret 
and enthusiasm struck a charitable 
chord. In amounts of $50 to $100, a 
flood of donations came in. The first 


Augustana biologist Tom Terzin shows off the prized specimen of an extinct moth. 


Past chancellor acclaimed for Aboriginal advocacy 


Bev Betkowski 


white shirt smuggled from his own closet was 

presented to University of Alberta chancel- 

lor emeritus Eric Newell Sept. 24, as he was 
honoured for his contributions as a business leader to 


the Aboriginal community. 


Chancellor emeritus Eric Newell receives a ribbon shirt from 
Tracy Bear Sept. 24. 


The button-down garment, which had been decor- 
ated with streamers of coloured ribbon (green and gold 
to represent the U of A, red to represent new begin- 
nings), symbolized Newell’s dedication to advancement 
of Aboriginal Peoples throughout his career as a busi- 
ness executive with Syncrude and then as a humanitar- 
ian involved with educational initiatives, including at 


the Uof A. 


The presentation was in recognition of Newell 
recently being named the 2012 recipient of the Award 
for Excellence in Aboriginal Relations by the Canadian 
Council for Aboriginal Business, awarded for his many 
years of advocating for advancement and educational 


arrived within an hour of the email. 
There was $1,700 in pledges within 
another half-hour, and the remain- 
der was contributed in less than a 
day. The 300-strong Augustana fac- 
ulty and staff contributed enough to 
meet—and exceed—the reserve bid. 

Along with the dona- 
tions came comments of 
support from Augustana’s 
interdisciplinary community. 

“Very beautiful specimen,’ 
wrote chemistry professor James 
Kariuki along with his pledge. “I 
couldn’t stop thinking of all the 
chemical reactions producing such 
brilliant colours.” 

“It struck me that we might need 
a soundtrack for this magical moth 
fundraising,’ wrote music professor 
Alex Carpenter as he submitted a 
link to Johann Strauss’s Nachtfalter 
Waltz (“Moth Waltz”). 

“T’m not crazy about insects,” 
wrote mathematics professor Bill 
Hackborn along with his pledge, 
“but your moth is really beautiful— 
even mathematically so—and the 
wildfire you started here on campus 
is irresistible!” 

Flying under the online- 
auction radar, the moth had only 
one bidder: Augustana. Urania 
sloanus is now on its way to the 
Camrose-based campus, and 
Terzin is overwhelmed by his 
colleagues’ generosity. The moth 
will belong to the University of 
Alberta, to be used for teaching 


opportunities of Aboriginal people. Newell was the 


Paul Martin. 


second person ever to receive the award, which was 
first presented to former Canadian prime minister 


The ribbon shirt was presented with heartfelt thanks 
by Tracy Bear, the first-ever recipient of a U of A 


scholarship created by Newell and his wife Kathy. Now 
busy earning a PhD at the U of A, Bear received the 


society, Bear said. 


still underway. 


his audience. 


Dean’s Citation scholarship in 2005, and remembers 
what it meant to her, not only financially, but also as an 
Aboriginal student. 

“The biggest gift for me was realizing there were 
people out there who cared. Eric knew that investing 
in post-secondary education for First Nations, Métis 
and Inuit people would enhance their participation in 


Today, Bear and Newell both serve as special advis- 
ors to the provost at the U of A. 

As president of Syncrude, Newell led the way in 
developing a “good neighbour” approach to Aboriginal 
communities affected by oilsands development. 

Newell served on the U of A Board of Governors 
from 1996 to 2002, the last four of those years as the 
chair. He then sat as the university’s 18th chancellor 
from 2004 to 2008, and upon retiring from that post, 
he and his wife gave $1 million toward an Aboriginal 
Gathering Place to be built on campus. Fundraising is 


The project remains close to his heart, Newell told 


“Tt is important to create a sense of place for our 


First Peoples on campus, a place of celebration. It 


aspirations.” 


Aboriginal people. 
ary education should be a part of their dreams and 


creates a sense of hope, particularly among young 


They will know that post-second- 


Newell also praised key U of A leaders, including 
provost Carl Amrhein, for kick-starting Aboriginal 
education projects on campus, among them the 


Aboriginal Teacher Education Program and the 


Council on Aboriginal Initiatives. There is an urgent 
need to meet a fast-rising demand for educating coming 
generations of Aboriginal youths, Newell said. 

“It’s a great place to sort out really good initiatives 
and get things moving at a faster pace.” N 


and research—including a course 
that mixes art and biology—as well 
as for public education exhibits 
that Terzin mounts using his own 
exotic collection. 

Terzin is deeply touched by 
how the campus pulled together to 
make his dream come true. “It is a 
day I treasure in my heart, regard- 
less of winning the moth,’ he said. 
“I believed somehow from the very 
beginning that something import- 
ant would happen, but I could not 
dream of the extent of support I 


received. Whar I feel is that we are 
one big family.” 

“I’m always on the side of 
whatsoever things are beautiful,” 
wrote visual arts professor Keith 
Harder, paraphrasing the University 
of Alberta motto, as he contrib- 
uted. “Though this moth will be 
less about what we win and more 
about how we win it. That little 
critter may well become emblematic 
about the kind of things we—as 
Augustana—are prepared to 
rally around!” fi 


The 24" Annual McDonald Lecture in 


Constitutional Studies 


David Frum 
“Judicial Legitimacy: How It 
Is Gained, How It Is Lost” 


A comparative look at judicial legitimacy 
in the United States and Canada 


David Frum is a contributing editor for Newsweek, 
The Daily Beast and a CNN Commentator. He is the 
author of seven books, including most recently, his 
first novel Patriots, published in April 2012. 
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New gene-therapy approach looks to 


improve obesity treatment 


Raquel Maurier 


edical researchers at the University of 

Alberta have found a new way of using gene 

therapy to treat obesity. The treatment was 
successful, resulting in less weight gain, higher activity 
levels and decreased insulin resistance in lab models on 
a high-fat, high-sugar diet. 

Jason Dyck, a researcher in the departments of 
pediatrics and pharmacology, and his team found a way 
to deliver the obesity treatment via DNA as opposed 
to a virus, which has had limited success in the past, 
especially over the long term. The results they dem- 
onstrated corroborated findings by other researchers 
who conducted short-term studies or used more risky 
methods of gene delivery. 

“T think our findings may bring this treatment one 
step closer to clinical trials, as this approach appears 
to be much safer than conventional forms of gene 
therapy,’ said Dyck, an Alberta Innovates — Health 
Solutions senior scholar. 

The obesity treatment focused on increasing levels 
of adiponectin, a hormone secreted from fat cells. As a 
person gains weight and fat cells get larger, the body se- 
cretes less of this hormone. People who are thin secrete 
high levels of this hormone. 

“This hormone seems to be protective against a 
number of diseases, including diabetes and cardio- 
vascular disease, as well as weight gain,” said Dyck, 
who is also the director of the Cardiovascular Research 
Centre. “But as you gain weight, less adiponectin is 
secreted and you lose the beneficial effects associated 
with this hormone.” 


Jason Dyck and his medical research team have found a new, 
safer way to deliver gene therapy for obesity. 


Lab animal models fed a high-fat, high-sugar diet 
that were given this treatment gained less weight, 
burned more calories, were more active, used more oxy- 
gen, and were better protected against glucose intoler- 
ance and insulin resistance than those that were fed 
the same diet but didn’t get the anti-obesity treatment. 
Dyck says he hopes other research teams will move his 
work forward. 

The research was funded by the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research, the Canadian Diabetes 
Association, Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions, and 
the Heart and Stroke Foundation. i 


Clearing the air on campus smoking bans 


Brian Murphy 


niversity of Alberta researchers who looked 

back at 40 years of cigarette smoking bans 

at Canadian university campuses have 
found a history of acceptance, one failure—and 
smoking “trolls.” 

The researchers looked at smoking restrictions 
put in place between 1970 and 2010 at the U of A, 
Lakehead University in Ontario and Dalhousie 
University in Halifax. 

Of the three universities, the U of A is the only 
one today that does not haye either a total campus- 
wide ban or designated smoking areas. 

As with Lakehead and Dalhousie, there is no 
smoking allowed inside any building on the U of A 
campus, but outdoors, the university relies on a 
provincial law that bans smoking within five metres 
of doorways. 

Damian Collins, a professor of human geography 
at the U of A and co-author of the study, says over 
the 40-year study period, smoking bans at all three 
universities started with lecture halls and labs. 

“T don’t think anybody wants to return to the 
‘70s, when the professor at the front of the lecture 
theatre was smoking a pipe and the students’ desks 
were equipped with ashtrays,” said Collins. 

Since that time, smoking bans haye spread 
across campuses to all indoor locations, including 
residences and pubs, and finally to the great out- 
doors. But in 2012, only one university in the study, 


Dalhousie, has a total campus-wide smoking ban. 


A new study by UAlberta researchers shows that smoking 
bans on Canadian university campuses have had a history of 
gradual acceptance, but have had mixed results. 


“Dalhousie has a major focus on medical research 
and training,’ said Collins. “Allowing smoking 
anywhere on the campus was inconsistent with the 
university's cancer research and training of health- 
care students.” 


66 | don’t think anybody wants to return 
to the ‘70s, when the professor at 
the front of the lecture theatre was 
smoking a pipe and the students’ 
desks were equipped with ashtrays.” 


Damian Collins 


Lakehead University tried a campus-wide smok- 
ing ban using its physical layout: a ring road sur- 
rounding the campus became a border beyond which 
people could smoke. Collins explained that enforcing 
the ban was difficult because it required smokers to 
walk the distance to the ring road. 

“Tt just took too long for people, like university 
employees on a 15-minute break, to get from the 
centre of campus to the ring road for a smoke,” 
said Collins. 

The other problem for Lakehead was winter in 
Thunder Bay, Ont. “Because winters are so cold, 
smokers would find hiding places and the univer- 
sity was concerned about safety,’ said Collins. “The 
people who took shelter under bridges or behind 
trees were referred to as smoking trolls.” Lakehead 
has since moyed to designated smoking areas in 
wide-open parking lots on its campus. 

Collins says there’s evidence that bans on 
cigarette smoking are good for university students. 
“Taking up smoking has been a traditional response 
for young people at university, away from parental 
and teacher control for the first time in their lives,” 
said Collins. “Campus bans help to prevent them 
from taking up the habit, and can encourage existing 
smokers to quit.” 

The research by Collins and Amy Procter- 
Scherdtel of the U of A’s Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences was published in the journal 
Health and Social Care in the Community. Wi 


Nursing professor recognized for 


expanding global perspective 


fter nearly 30 years of teaching at the Faculty of Nursing, Linda 

Ogilvie has been recognized for her commitment and dedica- 

tion by the University of Alberta with an inaugural Award for 
Excellence in Graduate Teaching. 

Ogilvie’s involyement in teaching and mentoring of graduate students 
has included a strong emphasis on crafting opportunities for students 
and faculty to expand their 
potential through enhanced 
global experiences. 

“T believe that both what and 
how we teach are relevant to the 
future of nursing,’ she said, “and 
that interprofessional collabora- 
tion and understanding of global 
interconnectivity are critical 
to the health of populations 
worldwide.” 

Ogilvie practises what she 
preaches—in 1998 she was 
appointed as the first director 
of the International Nursing 
Office. As well, in addition to 
having been involved in cur- 
riculum development for the 


faculty’s master of nursing and 
PhD programs, Ogilvie was the 
director of a CIDA-funded 
project to initiate a master of 
philosophy (nursing) program in the School of Nursing at the University 
of Ghana. Since the program began in 2000, there have been 48 master of 
philosophy graduates and 14 graduates of a non-thesis master of science 


Linda Ogilvie 


(nursing) program. 

Choosing where to focus her research is one big part of why Ogilvie 
loves her time at the university; the other is the students. 

“What I like about teaching at the U of A is the quality of the students 
and their interest in exploring new ideas,’ said Ogilvie, explaining that 
her students’ curiosity piques her interest in expanding their horizons and 
their abilities to think in new ways. 

“In many ways, how we teach is a reflection of the environment that 
we live in or work in,” she said. “I’ve been lucky enough to work with 
colleagues who have been excellent role models and mentors who have 
shared their expertise.” Wi 
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Celebrating teams that ‘Dare to Discover’ 


Bev Betkowski 


eams from the Faculty of Agricultural, Life 

and Environmental Sciences, the Rhodiola 

Rosea Commercialization Project and the 
University of Alberta Office of Student Judicial Affairs 
have won the 2012 President’s Achievement Award 
“Dare to Discover.” 

The team award was created to inspire and engage 
members of the university community, and honour 
their achievements in support of the university's goals. 

The Faculty of Agricultural, Life and Environmental 
Sciences Student Engagement Team of 14 faculty and 
staff has worked for the past three years to deepen ex- 
periential learning opportunities for its students, both 
locally and abroad. 

The team has developed several service-learning 
programs in India, Mexico and Cuba, as well as study 
tours in Japan, allowing more than 50 students in the 
last year to examine issues of food security, poverty, hu- 
man rights and sustainable agriculture. Through these 
and other programs, more than 600 hours of commun- 
ity service have been given by students, staff and faculty 
locally and globally. 

‘The team also worked to provide students with men- 
torship and peer-based leadership opportunities, in the 
form of a Peer Helper Program and ULead, a year-long 
certificate program. “These enable ALES students to de- 
velop skills and gain meaningful experience they can use 
in their future careers,” said team representative Shannon 
Clarke, student engagement co-ordinator for ALES. 

Ultimately, the team hopes that students gradu- 
ate from the U of A witha deeper understanding of 
themselves and their potential to contribute to positive 
social change, Clarke said. 

“Tf students begin to think critically about so- 
cial issues and find ways to weave that experience 
into future plans, we know that they'll leave us as 
people who will take action to provide solutions to 
global challenges.” 

‘The Rhodiola Rosea Commercialization Project was 
recognized for its teamwork in connecting commun- 
ities for a common goal. 

Professors, staff and students from several faculties, 
led by the faculties of pharmacy and pharmaceutical 
sciences and medicine and dentistry, teamed up with 
collaborators to develop a commercialization project 
for Rhodiola rosea, an Alberta-grown plant that can be 
turned into a remedy to treat fatigue. 

“We created a good network of people to go 
from the field to the medicine cabinet.’ said Raimar 
Loebenberg, professor in the Faculty of Pharmacy and 
Pharmaceutical Sciences, speaking for the 28-person 
team, which also included U of A alumni and external 
researchers from Norway, Sweden and Finland. 

Experts from the faculties of pharmacy and phar- 
maceutical sciences, medicine and dentistry, ALES 
and nursing worked with Alberta Agriculture and 
Rural Development, the Alberta Research Council, 
Alberta analytical and engineering firms and farmers, to 


establish a template for clinical trials as part of the com- 
mercialization process for future products. 


(From left) Team players Shannon Clarke, Raimar Loebenberg and 
Deborah Eerkes are members of three U of A teams honoured for 
their outstanding work. 


‘The Rhodiola Rosea project, which began in 2004, 
marked the first time that the Drug Development and 
Innovation Centre—based in the Faculty of Pharmacy 
and Pharmaceutical Sciences—provided clinical-trial 
materials for testing the product, a process that is 
usually done at the company level. But when venture 
capital is modest and clinical trials costly, “we can keep 
things in the university environment for longer,’ said 
Loebenberg. “There are not many facilities that can do 
it, and the U of A showed we can go from an idea up to 
a clinical trial, and this is unique within Canada.” 

At first glance, the two-person team of Deborah 
Eerkes and Chris Hackett may not be an obvious choice 
for providing a transformative, uplifting university 
experience for students—but in many ways, they do 
just that. 

“What we try to do is make the University of 
Alberta a good place to be for students, and our little 
piece of that is student conduct,’ said Eerkes, direc- 
tor of the Office of Student Judicial Affairs. She and 
Hackett, as discipline officer, deal with issues related to 
the U of A’s Code of Student Behaviour, but strive to 
be proactive in finding ways to help students. 

These initiatives include the Truth in Education 
academic integrity program and website, which educate 
students about issues such as plagiarism. “The program 
can help students recognize academic misconduct 
when they see it.” 

Over the past few years, Eerkes and Hackett have 
also created other supportive and educational initia- 
tives, including a restorative-justice program to help 
students deal with misconduct in a positive way, and a 
Coalition for Action on High-Risk Drinking. 

Though the tiny team of two is busy, it is reward- 
ing work, said Eerkes. “We get to work with all kinds 
of people on campus—faculty, staff and students. It’s 
gratifying to have that reach within the university.” 1 


Engineering professors bust myths in new book 


Richard Cairney 


ou can fool some of the 

people some of the time, 

but don’t try it with Jason 
Carey and Warren Finlay. The 
mechanical engineering professors 
have written the book on debunking 
popular myths, 


high-school students on up—will be 
interested in this,’ said Carey. 

‘The two began teaching their 
Mechanical Engineering 415: Busting 
Myths With Analysis course in 2009. 
‘The class was inspired by the popular 
television program MythBusters, 
in which myths are presented, 
investigated and confirmed or 


including adyanced mathematical 
formulas used to solve the problems. 
Looking at the numbers will be 
satisfying for readers who understand 
the math behind them; for those who 
don’t, it’s another skill to master or, 
at the very least, an assurance that the 
authors have done their homework. 
What the professors achieve with 
the course is that students draw on 
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Rec and leisure studies turns 50 


Jane Hurly 


n 1962, at a time when Ernest Manning was premier of Alberta, 

John Diefenbaker was prime minister of Canada and the “Fab 

Four” of Liverpool were enjoying “mild fame” with a song called 
Love Me Do, the University of Alberta was hatching its first Bachelor 
of Arts degree in recreation and leisure studies. It was to be lucky year 
for both the Liverpool lads and the degree. 

Since that auspicious beginning, when the late professors Al Affleck 
and Elsie McFarland began to realize their desire of deepening our 
understanding of the impact of leisure on quality of life, the under- 
graduate degree program has seen more than 2,000 graduates. More 
than 100 master’s and doctoral degree recipients have passed through 
and made their way into society too, blazing their trails to better 
understanding of the role recreation and leisure play in every aspect 
of our well-being, from stewardship of special places such as national 
parks and wetlands, to deviant leisure from cultural norms of recrea- 
tion and leisure among different populations, to leisure policy. 

It’s been a productive 50 years ina growing field. As of 2008, the 
province and its municipalities spent about $1 billion on recreation. 

Today, the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation is a major 
contributor to research in the field and is recognized across Canada 
as a leader in this field. In 
2010 an external review team 
‘4 6 The university is recognized that “in terms 
preparing—and has 
prepared for 50 years— 
the practitioners who 
manage the municipal 
recreation facilities 
and services that are 
on the front lines of 
today’s battle against 


lifestyle illnesses.” 


of research and knowledge 
production/dissemination, the 
Faculty is a recognized leader 
in the study of ... leisure and 
tourism studies.” 

The outstanding work of 
researchers in the faculty led 
to the U of A being acknow- 
ledged as one of the top 10 
most productive recreation 
and leisure studies research 
institutions in North America 
between 1990 and 1999, and 
between 2000 and 2008. 

In addition, the U of A is 
the only academic institu- 
tion to have hosted the triennial Canadian Congress on Leisure 
Research twice. 

Two of seven presidents of the Canadian Association for Leisure 
Studies, a national academic society founded at the Third Canadian 
Congress on Leisure Research held at the U of A in 1981, have been 
members of this faculty. 


Tim Burton 


As the faculty established its footprint on the international stage, 
it hosted the first World Congress on Leisure Research in 1988, and 
over the years, three faculry members—professor emeritus Tim Burton, 
Gordon Walker and Karen Fox—became fellows of the prestigious 
Academy of Leisure Sciences, arguably the zenith of academic prestige 
in this field. 

“The university is prepariag—and has prepared for 50 years—the 
practitioners who manage recreation facilities and services that are on the 
front lines of today’s battle against lifestyle illnesses such as obesity—par- 
ticularly among children and youth—and Type 2 diabetes,” said Burton, 
former chair in the area of recreation and leisure studies. “This is especially 
true in Alberta’s small municipalities where commercial sport and fitness 
facilities and services are rare.” Wt 


Entitled Ice Bullets and Killer 
Pennies: 14 Myths Get the Scientific 
Shakedown, the book is based on a 
mechanical engineering course the 
two teach. 

Like the course, Ice Bullets presents 
readers with scenarios ranging from 
the plausible to the outrageous. The 
authors apply an engineer's analytical 
tools to determine whether a com- 
monly held belief—that pennies 
dropped from the roof of a skyscraper 
would kill someone at street level, for 
example—is true or not. “Anybody 
interested in basic engineering —from 


proven impossible. 

Along with the potential hazards 
of killer pennies, Carey and Finlay 
take on myths such as whether a 
typical hot-water tank could become 
pressurized and launch itself like a 
rocket through the roof of your home. 

Other cases are more exotic: 
Could the bomb blast from an explo- 
sive device cushion your impact if you 
were falling from an airplane? Is it 
possible for a car to drive upside down 
on the ceiling of a tunnel, as seen in 
the movie Men in Black? 

The book presents cases in a read- 


everything they ve learned in their 
engineering program and apply that 
knowledge to solving problems. With 
backgrounds in solid mechanics and 
fluid mechanics respectively, Carey 
and Finlay are able to bring a range 

of situations for readers, and for their 
students, to puzzle over. 

“L try to do forensic engineering,” 
said Carey. “I try to get them to figure 
out how to approach something that 
isn’t a conyentional problem.’ 

“Tn real life, you run into problems 
that don’t fall into a neat little box.” 


“« 


Mechanical engineering professors Warren Finlay and Jason Carey crunch numbers to 
solve mysteries in their myth-busting book. 


to synthesize everything they've 
learned, to pull together all this 
knowledge they've got from various 
places, and apply these tools to these 
complex engineering problems, in an 
engaging way.” 

Readers will experience the same 
journey flipping through Jce Bullets— 
they'll learn something. As science 
journalist Bob McDonald says in his 
foreword to the book, “The fact that 


resolve arguments at a party with a 
little scientific knowledge underlines 
just how engrained science is in our 
lives. We have never been so sur- 
rounded by so many products of sci- 
ence, and the world has never been so 
affected and changed by the technol- 
ogy that has come from this science.” 
Profits from sales of the book will 
go toward financial awards for stu- 


dents in the Mechanical Engineering : 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


MBA program one of the best 


The Alberta School of Business MBA program finished fourth in 
Canada in the 2012 Corporate Knights magazine CSR survey, which looks 
at how institutions are training the future business workforce to adhere to 
principles of social responsibility. Noting opportunities to enrol in a new 
Alberta MBA Sustainability stream, the magazine also applauded oppor- 
tunities for Alberta students to be involved outside the classroom and in 


the MBA Net Impact Alberta Chapter. 


New guideline to help diagnose brain disease 


Taim Muayqil and Richard Camicioli, neurologists in the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry, and an American colleague penned a new guideline 
that will help physicians diagnose a degenerative, fatal brain condition 
known as sporadic Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease. 

The new guideline gives physicians guidance on when to conduct a 
specific spinal-fluid test looking for an elevated amount of 14-3-3 protein, 
which is found in the cerebrospinal fluid of patients with Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob disease. The gold standard for diagnosing sporadic CJD is a brain 
biopsy, but it can be dangerous and can lead to brain damage. 

Researchers say there are concerns about using this spinal-fluid test 
because it can give false positives and false negatives. However, in 92 per 
cent of the cases reviewed, the spinal-fluid test detected the rare disease, 
which typically leads to death within 12 months. “Hopefully this study can 
shed more light on the usefulness of this protein,’ said Muaygil. “We hope 
the new guideline is going to help neurologists in making decisions and 
diagnosing patients, especially in cases that are confusing.” 


China and Africa come together in Canada 


The University of Alberta along with the federal government and the 
International Development Research Centre brought officials from China 
and the African continent together to find ways of addressing developing 
issues resulting from China’s increasing involvement in the continent. 

The meeting, recently held at IDRC’s headquarters in Ottawa, brought 
top-ranking officials from Africa, China and the USS., as well as the 
United Nations. 

Their task during the two-day meeting, which was dubbed “China and 
Canada in Africa: Interests, Strategies and African Perspectives,” was to ad- 
dress questions about humanitarian issues, peace, transparency and account- 
ability, and economic links between Africa and Canada, and Africa and 
China, with consideration to ongoing developments in the continent. 

“Canada tends to be more active in the exploration for minerals, and 
China tends to be more active in the actual utilization,” said Houlden. “Both 
countries have their roles, and a better understanding of these developments 
is helpful.” 

He added, “Africa is being profoundly influenced by China. If we want to 


understand Africa, we have to understand the Chinese role.” 


Rec centres slow to adopt nutrition guidelines 


While Alberta's recreation centres are making progress in offering 
healthier food choices to their clients—more than half of them youth— 
nutrition researcher Dana Olstad says much more needs to be done. 

Of 151 recreational facilities surveyed, only six per cent are imple- 
menting the Alberta Nutrition Guidelines for Children and Youth, which 
were introduced in 2008 for voluntary use by schools, child-care facilities 
and recreation facilities. 

Olstad, who conducted the study as a PhD candidate in the 
Department of Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science and the School 
of Public Health, said recreation centres, with their emphasis on physical 
activity, can play a valuable role in influencing healthy lifestyle choices, 
and although food safety rules are in place to protect the public, the same 
doesn’t apply for nutritional value, she noted. 

She found many recreation centre managers believed that having 
unhealthy food on the menu was more profitable, and even facilities that 
did adopt the guidelines continued to offer unhealthy options along with 
healthy ones—for instance, offering sandwiches on whole-wheat bread, but 
still selling regular soft drinks. 

“Although only a small percentage of facilities’ revenues came from food 
sales, these revenues still mattered to them,” Olstad said. 

The research was funded by the Canadian Institutes of Health Research. 


Occupational therapy program beamed to Calgary 


Twelve students from the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine’s master 
of occupational therapy program are currently training in Calgary, where 
they are using innovative learning technology, conducting research with 
industry partners and receiving hands-on clinical training. 

“We operate the only occupational therapy program in Alberta and we 
need to serve the entire province,” said Lili Liu, chair of the Department 
of Occupational Therapy. “It’s a fantastic example of how the University 
of Alberta can work with another post-secondary institution and the two 
programs can interact and learn from one another and better understand 
each other’s roles. This all fits with the Campus Alberta model.” 

The two-year pilot will demonstrate an innovative approach to learning, 
with students receiving classroom instruction via video conferencing and 
hands-on clinical training with 28 weeks of field placements. 
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Raquel Maurier 
hree University of Alberta 
medical students recently 
returned from an elective 

in Kenya where they worked with 

patients who had anthrax, leukemia, 

tuberculosis and chronic conditions 
like arthritis. 

Kent Comeau, Roshan Abraham 
and Ryan Knebel, all third-year 
students in the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry, said their four-week experi- 
ence in Africa through A Better World 
Canada and their faculty's Office 
of Global Health will make them 
better doctors. 

“Everyone was very conscious of 
their own mortality,’ said Abraham. 
“Eyen benign things were still very 
concerning to people, because for 
them, their livelihoods depended on 
it. It reminded me that part of our role 
as physicians is to provide comfort— 
to let them know, “Everything will 
be OK, or ‘Here are some steps you 
can take to improve your health’ It is 
something I will definitely take with 
me in my career.” 

The trio travelled with Comeau’s 
father, Ray, a family physician in 
Sylvan Lake; Comeau’s mother, Deryl, 
a nurse; and another physician-nurse 
couple and their son, who is an 
engineer. The organization A Better 
World Canada provides patients with 
access to free medical care and free 
antibiotics, builds schools and orphan- 
ages, and provides clean water and 
sanitation in yillages. This was the first 
year the organization included med- 
ical students, as a way to expand the 
students’ education. 

The group spent the first half of its 
trip in numerous villages about five 
hours outside of Nairobi. The drive 
to each village was between three and 
four hours. The clinics were usually set 
up in schools, and the group would see 
about 60 patients a day. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


The following 4 homes are for lease by 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate 
Corp. Amazing views, large homes, and 
much more! 


TOP FLOOR RIVER GRANDE IN 
RIVERDALE. Million $$ location & views, 
vibrant neighbourhood w/ small town 
feel. West & South views. 2 bedrooms, 

2 baths, loft. Rent includes: heat, cable 
TV, water, tandem underground park- 
ing, car wash bay, storage, up to date 
games, social and fitness rooms, in suite 
laundry, all appl. A short walk/bike/drive 
downtown, U of A and Refinery Row. 
Call for details, more photos, showings. 
Available after Sept 15. $2,400/month. 
Link to http://www.rentedmonton. 
com/Detail.aspx?prop=de7480fb-ce62- 
4f9b-b6db-aed133f7cdee. Call Michael 
Jenner/Janet Fraser Agents to View 
780-441-6441 or email mikejenner@ 
me.com. 


BEAUTIFUL MILLION-DOLLAR VIEW. 

2 bedrooms, 2 bath CONDO AT 9929 
Saskatchewan Drive. 180 degree views, 
cork flooring and huge master suite. 
$3,000/month, call today to view, Call 
Michael Jenner/Janet Fraser Agents to 
View 780-441-6441 or email mikeien- 
ner@me.com. " 


BEAUTIFUL 4 BEDROOM UP PLUS 1 
BEDROOM ON MAIN FOR LEASE! Full 
bath on main, 2 full bathrooms up, 
large closets throughout. High quality 
home in quiet neighbourhood. Yard: 
they don't give you this space anymore. 
Private dining room with French doors. 
Oak window, door casings and base- 
boards. Very bright open living, family. 
and kitchen. Double garage, $2,300/, . 
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Medical student Roshan Abraham works with a child patient in Kenya. 


Though many of the patients’ 
ailments were similar to what the 
students would see in Canada, the 
lack of resources in Kenya provided 
some challenges. 


GG Everyone was very 
conscious of their own 
mortality. Even benign 
things were still very 
concerning to people, 
because for them, their 
livelihoods depended 
on it.” 


Roshan Abraham 


“We were limited with diagnostic 
testing and hardly any of the patients 
had medical records or charts, so 


month. Call Michael Jenner/Janet Fraser 
Agents to View 780-441-6441 or email 
mikejenner@me.com. 


STUNNING BUENA VISTA HOME FOR 
LEASE. Unique 3 bedroom, 2 bath home 
featuring all appliances, and is turnkey 
furnished. Built into the hill provides 
levels of yard, quiet and with a great 
view of the university. Double garage, 
open concept and much more. Close to 
transit, university and easy commute to 
downtown. $3,200/month. Call Michael 
Jenner/Janet Fraser Agents to View 
780-441-6441 or email mikejenner@ 
me.com. 


RIVERDALE CONDOMINIUM. 2 bed- 
room, 2 bathroom unit in downtown, 
river valley. Close to city core and the 
university. Rent includes heat, water, 
cable, underground parking, 7 appli- 
ances, wash bay, games, social and fit- 
ness rooms. Ryan or Karyn at 780-488- 
4492 or email popples@telu.net. 


A LUXURY HOME FOR RENT OR 

SALE. Available Dec 1st. Newly reno- 
vated, 5 bedroom, 4 bathroom home in 
Riverbend, with 3,000 sq. ft. of living 
space. Fully furnished, $3,100/month 
or buy it for $638,000. For more info 
contact Mitra at artym@shaw.ca. View 
following link for pictures http://www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=5JbMyFuz2ts&fe 
ature=youtu.be, 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA. New 3 bedroom 
house, $2,880/month. Phone 780-886- 
6005 or for photos email daverichards@ 
telus.net. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


RIVERDALE. 324, 9008 — 99 Avenue. 
$355,000. Located in desirable, 


payddns 


we started from sctatch with lots of 
these patients,” said Comeau. “We 
were their first point of contact, so we 
had to get their history, do a physical 
and pool together all the informa- 
tion to formulate a plan to present to 
our preceptors.” 

Patients had no qualms waiting for 
hours in line to see the Canadian con- 
tingent. Lineups snaked around clinics 
and down the street, or backed up onto 
nearby hills. 

“They thought we could cure every- 
thing—the doctors and, to an extent, 
us, said Abraham. “There were very, 


very high expectations. It was tough to 
grapple with that at first, but then you 
learned to leave that behind, and focus 
on your job and get it done. 


“Tt was also challenging to know 


that after we treated them there would 
be no continuity of care whatsoever. 
Eyen in clinics that had medical of- 
ficers monitoring patients on a regular 
basis, we weren't sure how much 


information they would take from 


our assessments.” Wi 


downtown river valley. Walking dis- 


tance to parks, trails, city core. Close to 


university. 1,160 sq.ft. 2 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, large balcony, underground 
parking, huge laundry room, tons of 
storage. Upgraded laminate flooring, 
ceramic tile, upgraded carpet, wood 
blinds, air conditioning, fireplace, 7 
appliances. Amenities: guest suite; fit- 
ness, social and games room, library, 
car wash. 18+. Pet friendly. Condo 


fees include heat, water and CABLE. 


HEALTHY RESERVE FUND. Ryan or 
Karyn at 780-488-4492 or email pop- 
ples@telus.net. 


EXECUTIVE HOME IN PARKALLEN. 
Completely renovated with a legal 
secondary 1 bedroom suite. 11123 — 
62 Ave, excellent location, close to 

U of A. 3 bedrooms, 3 full bathrooms, 
new appliances and more. Call Susan 


Janzen for info at 780-893-7989. List 


price $545,000. 


‘ 
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The Canadian Health Libraries 
Association has given Linda 

Slater the Margaret Ridley 
Charlton Award for Outstanding 
Achievement and named Dale 
Storie as the recipient of the 
association's Emerging Leader 
Award. Both are librarians from the 
university's John W. Scott Health 
Sciences Library. 
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Going beyond the 


architecture of assimilation 


Michael Davies-Venn 


t's not unusual that patrons of an art 

show come away bafled about the artist’s 

intentions. But the current show at the 
FAB Gallery leayes little room for confusion. 

In this case, the artist, Gavin Renwick— 
new Tier 2 Canada Research Chair in art 
and design, and the country’s only current 
Canada Research Chair in design stud- 
ies—is using Counterpoint: The Aesthetics 
of Post-Colonialism to answer some of the 
most daunting questions he’s been grappling 
with since he left his native Scotland more 
than 15 years ago for Northern Canada. He 
came to investigate a claim that architecture 
is not benign, but is a fundamental part of a 
colonial enterprise. His search took him to 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., where his attention has 
been focused ever since. 

With some pieces in the multimedia show 
constantly changing, and with a studio for 
Renwick right in the middle of it all, audi- 
ences are guaranteed never to haye a repeat 
experience at this exhibition. Take “Where 
Extremes Meet,” for example. What began 
as a virtually blank canvas has been trans- 
formed by patrons into a multicoloured piece, 
replete with brushstrokes as different as their 
responses to Renwick’s question on the piece, 
“How do we indigenize Canada?” 

Renwick says that through these sorts of 
questions, the show tries to create a dialogue 
between Canada and the Aboriginal world. 

Another question Renwick explores is how 
to design a building that responds to time, 
which he calls the fourth dimension of archi- 
tecture. An evolving answer to that question 
is a miniature structure he is designing as part 
of the show, which will become a cultural 
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facility in the Sambaa K’e community in the 
Northwest Territories. 

“Tt will help promote and sustain their 
cultural community, a place for dialogue with 
their youths and elders, and members from 
other communities,” he says. 

While Renwick was in Yellowknife for his 
PhD research, Dene elders approached him 
with a proposition. “They wanted someone 


Counterpoint, a new multimedia exhibit at the FAB Gallery, poses questions about the place of Aboriginal 
culture within Canada’s multicultural society. 

who could help articulate their cultural idea 
of home, so that was my original work. My 
PhD went off in a tangent, as well as my life, “For example, a structure might open up 


and that took me to where I am now.” 


include the Aboriginal world within that 
in the summer and close up in the winter, multicultural project? That interests me.” 
integrating the fourth dimension into archi- It’s here that he’s using his design skills, : 
tectural design: time.” knowledge of Aboriginal cultures and 


He says the show’s dynamic nature is trust built over decades to use architecture, 


6 We largely see sustainability 
as a technological issue. Their 
idea of sustainability is much 
more holistic. It has to do with 
community wellness, cultural 
continuity and living with some 
degree of empathy with the 
ecosystem.” 


consistent with its title, which is to create which he says has been a tool for assimila- 


dialogue. “There’s no equality in the dialogue _ tion and colonization, to help the Deh Cho 
between Canada and the Aboriginal world. people he works with to build culturally 
So in one sense this exhibition is a small at- appropriate structures. 
tempt to create some degree of parity in the “Modernity to these people was largely the 
dialogue between these two worlds,” he says. period of colonization and assimilation, so 
“The gallery is a visual metaphor for my work- it’s a tainted term, it’s a tainted project. How 
ing method. As I sit and develop buildings do we make that leap from a traditional and 
for the communities, I can make reference holistic relationship to community, to post- 
to all this work in the gallery and I can talk 


to people about why and how I’m using it, 


modernity to post-colonialism, which this 
Gavin Renwick community is trying to do?” 


and why it’s such an expansive approach The answer to that, he says, is hybridity— 
to design.” 


The dialogue, Renwick says, is about land 


to “take traditional environmental knowledge 
In Dene languages, Renwick explains, and combine it with contemporary design 


there is no distinction between inside and claim and identity. “Aboriginal people main- practice with environmental technologies 


outside space; there’s just the idea ofahome- tain their sense of cultural continuity and iden- to create something that’s stronger for them 
land. “How as an architect do you begin to 


work with ideas that don’t create that barrier 


tity despite Canada, not because of Canada,” and for Canada,’ he says. “We largely see 


he says. “Canada—and I speak here asa volun- _ sustainability as a technological issue. Their 


between inside and outside space?” he says. tary immigrant myself—is the only countryin _ idea of sustainability is much more holistic. It 


“What P’'m working on now is a series of the world that has a policy of multiculturalism, has to do with community wellness, cultural 


structures that are intrinsically flexible, that but that doesn’t work if you're Aboriginal. continuity and living with some degree of 
empathy with the ecosystem.” 
The show runs until Oct. 13 at thé ~*~ 7 


FAB Gallery. 


will be utilized and occupied differently, and — Everyone else can be multicultural, whereas 
the Aboriginal world exists to be assimilated. 


So how do we get beyond that? How do we 


even physically look different, from season 
to season. 
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OCT. 5 


Vampire Nation: Violence as Cultural 
Imaginary. Named after a new book 
and lecture by Tomislav Longinovic, 
professor of Slavic and Comparative 
Literature at the University of 
Wisconsin, Vampire Nation is a 
nuanced analysis of the cultural and 
political rhetoric framing ‘the Serbs’ 
as metaphorical vampires in the last 
decades of the 20th century, as well as 
the cultural imaginaries and rhetorical 
mechanisms that inform nationalist 
discourses more broadly. This post- 
Yugoslav study of violence poses 
crucial questions about how Serbian 
violence has been understood from 
within Serbian culture, from within the 
Yugoslav and post-Yugoslav frame- 
work, and from the external perspec- 
tive of the European gaze. 3-5 p.m. 
1-05 Alberta School of Business. 


OCT. 6 


Philosophers’ Café. Rob Wilson, pro- 
fessor in the Department of Philosophy, 
will moderate a Philosophers’ Café on 
the topic How Does Eugenics Do Its 
Work: Past and Present? 1—3:30 p.m. 
Steeps the Urban Tea House. 


OCT. 8 
Thanksgiving. University closed. 


OCT. 9 


The Legal Forum Centenary Speakers 
Series. Stephen Ross, professor at the 


Penn State Dickinson College of Law, 
will be on hand to give a talk entitled 
Sports Law, Current State of Labour 
Relations in the NHL. Noon-1:50 p.m. 
231/237 Law Centre. 


OCT. 10 


Research Colloquium. Michael 
McNally, assistant professor in the 
School of Library and Information 
Studies, will give a talk entitled 
Developing a Framework for Assessing 
Alternatives to Intellectual Property. 

In this talk, McNally presents the find- 
ings of his doctoral dissertation, which 
focused on developing a framework 
for assessing how alternatives to 
intellectual property can mitigate the 
problems associated with the over- 
protection of IP. Noon—1 p.m. 2-09 
Rutherford South. 


OCT. 11 & 12 

Water Governance, Energy Develop- 
ment & Indigenous Rights. This two- 
day symposium will explore critical 
issues of water management, distribu- 
tion, monitoring, and indigenous rights 
in N.W.T. and Alberta with reference to 
distribution, pollution, monitoring and 
management, and indigenous rights. 
8:30 a.m.—5 p.m. Lister Conference 
Centre. 


OCT. 12 


Centre for Neuroscience Seminar 
Series. Christopher Ford, professor | 


in the Department of Physiology and 
Biophysics, Case Western University, 
Cleveland, will be giving a talk entitled 
Mechanisms Underlying Dopamine 
Synaptic Transmission. Noon—1 p.m. 
9-68 Medical Sciences Building. 


Wirth Institute: Central European 
Cafe II — Internationalization. 
2-3 p.m. Arts & Convocation Hall’s 
Faculty Lounge. 


Distinguished Lecture Series. Leslie 
Valiant of Harvard University will be on 
hand to give a talk entitled Biological 
Evolution as a Form of Learning. 
3-4:30 p.m. 1-140 CCIS. 


OCT. 15 


Articles, Prepositions & Cookies. The 
Centre for Writers invites everyone to 
weekly workshiops on the English lan- 
guage and free food. No registration 
required. Workshops are led by Lucie 
Moussu, director of the Centre for 
Writers. 2-3 p.m. 1-26 Assiniboia Hall. 


History, Magic and Poetry: Imagining 
A Transnational Odyssey by M. G. 
Vassanji. A reception and book sign- 
ing to follow the lecture. 7—9 p.m. 150 
TELUS Centre. 


OCT. 17 

Arts Career Fair. The Arts Career Fair 
is a Special event for students and 
graduates from the Faculty of Arts. This 
is an opportunity for Arts students and 
_ graduates to, connect, with, employers 


who hire from their faculty. For more 
information visit the CAPS website at 
www.caps.ualberta.ca. 11 a.m.—3 p.m. 
Dinwoodie Lounge (2-000 SUB). 


Educated Luncheon. The correla- 

tion between working out and being 
healthy might not be as strong as you 
think. And despite what Big Pharma 
may lead you to believe, there simply 
isn't a cure for everything that ails 
you. Timothy Caulfield, professor in the 
Faculty of Law and School of Public 
Health and author of “The Cure for 
Everything,” will present this lecture 
entitled Fact or Fiction: Exercise Leads 
to Weight Loss. Register online. Noon— 
1 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


OCT. 18 


24th Annual McDonald Lecture in 
Constitutional Studies. David Frum, 
contributing editor at Newsweek, will 
take a comparative look at judicial 
legitimacy in the United States and 
Canada in this talk entitled Judicial 
Legitimacy: How It Is Gained, How It Is 
Lost. 5-6 p.m. 150 TELUS Centre. 


NFB Film Presentation. Pink Ribbon 


Campaign (L'Industrie du ruban rose), 
7-9 p.m. Campus Saint-Jean. 


OCT. 19-21 


Canadian Art Therapy Association 
Conference co-hosted by 
St. Stephen's College, 9 a.m.—3 p.m. 


Lister Centre. 


OCT. 19 


Wirth Institute and Material Cultures 
Studies Lecture: Professor Veronika 
Hyden-Hanscho, University of Wroclaw, 
will be on hand to give a talk entitled 
The Invisible Globalization: French 
Atlantic Products in Austria‘s 18th-Cen- 
tury Material Culture. Noon-1 p.m. Arts 
& Convocation Hall’s Senate Chamber. 


OCT. 20 


University of Alberta Open House. 
The university's annual open house 
allows prospective students to explore 
our campus and the programs offered 
here. For more information please visit 
www.ualberta.ca/openhouse. 9 a.m.— 
4 p.m. Butterdome. 


Playing Your Cards Right! A New 
Way to Think About Retirement and 
the Future. 1-09 Alberta School of 
Business. 8:30 a.m.—4 p.m. 


OCT. 22 


Minds That Matter Gairdner 
Symposium. Lectures will be given by 
Howard Cedar (Programming of DNA 
Methylation), Lorne Babiuk (Vaccines: 
Potential for Improving Human and 
Animal Health), and Michael Young 
(The Genetics of Sleep and Circadian 
Rhythms in Drosophila). 2—5 p.m. 
2-490 ECHA. 
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Erected in advance of the Dentistry/Pharmacy Building’s 1921 opening, the tower atop the landmark in the centre 
of the North Campus is arguably the U of A’s most recognizable architectural feature. Building services worker 
Rick Durocher shows off the university's famous cupola like you've never seen it before. 
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It’s a SSHRC thing 


Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council announces 
award winners 
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What is sustainable? 
Sustainability takes many forms 


TLEF grant to foster citizenship 


A jab to keep 
the doc away 


Michael Davies-Venn 


four-day campus 

influenza vaccination 

blitz will be held at the 
University of Alberta campus 
starting Noy. 6. The effort is ex- 
pected to help reduce the number 
of students who say their work 
was affected by the flu season, says 
Kevin Friese, assistant director of 
University Wellness Services. 

“Twenty per cent of respond- 
ents to the National College 
Health Assessment survey that we 
ran last year indicated that their 
academics within the previous 
12 months were impacted by 
flu,” Friese said. “In doing this, 
we're assisting students so they 
can focus on their academics and 
living healthy lives. For staff, it’s 
an opportunity to stay safe and 
healthy, so they don’t have to take 
time off work.” 

More than 5,000 students, 
staff and faculty received the flu 
shots during last year’s campaign. 
For some of the pharmacy and 
nursing students, the benefits go 
beyond being vaccinated. “Rather 
than just leaving the clinics to 
registered nurses, physicians 
and pharmacists, we undertake 
a learning opportunity in which 
students are supervised in an 
interdisciplinary setting.” 

Thousands are expected to line 
up for their shot, but Friese notes 
that they won't be expected to 
wait long. “In general—we know 
this from last year—on each day 
of the main campus campaign, 
average off-peak wait times were 
zero, people were getting in right 
away. During peak times it was 
about 12 minutes. We want to 
encourage people to come early,” 
he said. 

Staff and students are advised 
to bring their ONEcard or an 
equivalent form of identifica- 
tion. The main campus clinic is 
open from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. on 
the main floor of the Students’ 
Union Building. Three other 
clinic locations include the Blue 
Room at Enterprise Square, in the 
Grand Salon of Pavillon Lacerte 
at Campus Saint-Jean, and on the 
main floor of the Forum Building 
at Augustana Campus. 


Melissa Williams (left) receives a flu shot from Beth Woytas at the University Health Centre on Oct. 12. A four-day university flu vaccination blitz begins Nov. 6. 
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Honorary degrees recognize inspirational leaders 


Sean Townsend 


our outstanding leaders will receive the 
University of Alberta's highest honour 
during fall convocation ceremonies 

in November. 

“Leadership takes many forms, whether 
through contributions to education and public 
policy, supports for children and families, social 
change that 
protects our 
rights and 
freedoms, or 
revolution- 
ary ideas that 
transform our 
understand- 
ing of peace, 
democracy and 
citizenship,” 
said UofA 
chancellor Leymah Gbowee 
Ralph Young. 

“Each of our 

honorary degree recipients for fall convoca- 
tion 2012 is an inspiring example of leadership, 
and I look forward to hearing them address 
our graduates.” 


The four honorary degree recipients will 
deliver addresses during convocation ceremonies 
in Edmonton Noy. 20 and 21. 

Leymah Gbowee is executive director of the 
Women Peace and Security Network Africa, and 
a founding member and former co-ordinator 
of the Women in Peacebuilding Program/West 
Africa Network for Peacebuilding. Her leader- 
ship and advocacy for girls’ and women’s rights 
united women across regional and religious 
divisions in Liberia and West Africa. Their 
non-violent movement for peace and democracy 
helped to end 14 years of civil war in Liberia and 
brought about the removal of president Charles 
Taylor in 2003. In 2011, Gbowee shared the 
Nobel Peace Prize with Liberian president Ellen 
Johnson-Sirleaf and Yemeni political actiy- 
ist Tawakkol Karman. Gbowee will receive an 
honorary doctor of laws degree Noy. 20 at 3 p.m. 

Tawakkol Karman is a Yemeni political 
activist and journalist who became known as the 
“mother of the revolution” that saw the removal 
of her country’s president, Ali Abdullah Saleh, 
in late 2011. Though she came to international 
prominence during the “Arab Spring” protests 
that began in 2010, Karman had already been a 
leading advocate for human rights and a mem- 
ber of Yemen’s main opposition party, Al-Islah, 
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for many years. 
In 2005, she 
co-founded 
Women 
Journalists 
Without 
Chains, an 
organization 
dedicated to 
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Tawakkol Karman 


promoting hu- 
man rights and 
freedom of the 
press in Yemen. 
In 2011, she shared the Nobel Peace Prize with 
Ellen Johnson-Sirleaf and Leymah Gbowee of 
Liberia, becoming the first Arab woman and the 
youngest person to receive the honour. Karman 
will receive an honorary doctor of laws degree 
Noy. 20 at 3 p.m. 

Brian Heidecker has been a passionate 
advocate for higher education and the U of A 
for nearly 30 years. A successful rancher from 
1966 until retiring in 2006, Heidecker began 
his service to the U of A in 1984 when he 


* became a special advisor to what was then the 


Faculty of Agriculture and Forestry. He was 


Continued on page 3 
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New CRC harnessing viruses to help fight cancer 


Michael Brown 


ccording to Maya Shmulevitz, the old 

saying, “Beauty is in the eye of the be- 

holder,’ is never more apt than when a 
researcher is looking through the microscope at 
the often misunderstood and universally feared 
world of viruses. 

“The beautiful thing about viruses is how 
tailored they are,’ said Shmulevitz, professor 
in the Department of Medical Microbiology 
and Immunology and freshly minted Canada 
Research Chair in Molecular Virology and 
Oncotherapy. “Depending on where they want 
to go and what they want to do, it’s almost like 
they evolve to be perfect for the task.” 

Shmulevitz, an alumna of the University 
of Alberta, thinks that ability to navigate the 
human body and evolve to perform specific 
duties makes viruses perfect for the fight 
against cancer. 

“Everybody always thinks of viruses as bad 
and having disease-causing characteristics, 
but there is a group of viruses called oncolytic 
viruses, which have been shown to selectively 
replicate in, and kill, cancer cells. These viruses 
can’t replicate or kill a normal cell, but give them 
a cancer cell and they grow really well.” 

Shmulevitz and her team have been able to 
show that one particular virus, known as the 
reovirus, is quite effective in battling certain 
cancers in lab models and, to a lesser extent, in 
humans. The researchers are now working on 
retooling the virus to make it work even better. 

“In our clinical trials, the process showed 
some anti-tumour activity but it was incomplete 
and needs to be improved,’ she said. 

“We're working on fine-tuning the virus to 
overcome some of the challenges, and looking 
at ways to change the cancer cells, like add- 
ing the virus and adding a drug at the same 
time, to make the viruses kill the cancer cells 
even better.” 


With the addition of Shmulevitz, as well as 
five renewals and one advancement, the U of A 
now has 88 Canada Research Chairs with a total 
value this year of $13.2 million. 

“The Canada Research Chairs program 
remains a key part of our country’s drive to be 
a global knowledge generator, strengthening 
Canada’s abilities in innovation and economic 
leadership,” said Lorne Babiuk, vice-president 
(research). “We are once again delighted with 
the quality of the individuals selected for CRC 
renewals, advancement and new awards, and the 
University of Alberta offers its congratulations to 
these outstanding researchers.” 

Shmulevitz was named a Tier 2 CRC 
researcher—a title that comes with a $500,000 
award paid out over five years, given to emerging 
researchers who are acknowledged by their peers 
as having the potential to lead in their field. 

Shmulevitz says the university community's 
support for research is one of the factors behind 
her success, as is the cutting-edge infrastructure 


CRC Renewals 


Tier 1 renewals include famed paleontologist 
Philip Currie, CRC in Dinosaur Paleobiology; Liang 
Li, CRC in Analytical Chemistry, who explores the 
role of proteomics and metabolics in biosciences; 
and Christopher Power, CRC in Neurologic 
Infection and Immunity, who uses neuroimaging, 
molecular biology and nanotechnologies to study 
infectious and immune diseases of the brain. 

Renewed as Tier 2 CRC are Nadir Erbilgin, 
CRC in Forest Entomology, who came from the 
University of California, Berkeley to help develop 
pest-management strategies for use against the 
mountain pine beetle; and Brenda Parlee, CRC 
in Social Responses to Ecological Change, who 
investigates community responses to the effects 
of resource development on the land, water and 
wildlife in the Northwest Territories. 
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Maya Shmulevitz, the U of A’s newest Canada Research 
Chair, finds beauty in the misunderstood world of viruses. 


and resources, which she says are “signs of a 
thriving university.” 

But what impresses her most about the U of A 
is the people. 

“Basically, the calibre of my colleagues and 
the opportunities for collaboration ... there are 
just so many interesting projects that interrelate 
that you can find ways to connect on,’ said 
Shmulevitz. “I also thank the world each and 
every day for the students I have. They are very 
keen and enthusiastic for these projects.” 

Thomas Stachel, a professor in the 
Department of Earth and Atmospheric Sciences, 
was advanced from Tier 2 to Tier 1, jumping his 
funding to $1.4 million paid out over seven years. 
This award is given to researchers acknowledged 
by their peers as world leaders in their fields. 

Stachel, Canada Research Chair in Diamonds, 
came to Canada from the University of Frankfurt 
five years ago to better understand the ori- 
gin and occurrence of diamonds in hopes of 
improving the mining operations of Canadian 
diamond mines. 

In 2000, the Government of Canada created 
a permanent program to establish 2,000 research 
professorships— Canada Research Chairs—in 
eligible degree-granting institutions across the 
country. The program invests $300 million per 
year to attract and retain some of the world’s 
most accomplished and promising minds. A 


Looking back ona department that was ahead of its time 


Michael Davies-Venn 


ne of the brains behind 

the Department of East 

Asian Studies says it took 
a bit of serendipity and support 
from the late former premier Peter 
Lougheed’s government for the 
university to establish the pro- 
gram, which continues to contrib- 
ute in politics and culture three 
decades later. 

“The Lougheed government 
provided the initial extra funding 
that was needed to get the depart- 
ment going, enlarging the univer- 
sity budget,’ said professor emeritus 
Brian L. Evans. “And then they had 
a very generous program to provide 
for scholarly and cultural exchan- 
ges. All of these things were done 
to make people more aware. And 
through that money we were able 
to send students abroad. These were 


opportunity that came asa result of 


Professor emeritus Brian Evans (pictured during his appointment to the Order of Canada 
by governor general Adrienne Clarkson in 2000) was instrumental in establishing the 
U of A’s Department of East Asian Studies. 


we've got to recognize the PRC’ 


& that time, we wouldn’t have had the 
department when we had it.” 

Along with that opportun- 
ity, the program was a result of a 
realization by Evans and colleagues 
such as professor Hazel Jones that 
establishing such a program was 
consistent with Horowitz's inter- 
national agenda. 

“We all felt that Asia was an im- 
portant part of the world, particu- 
larly important to Canadians, and 
that we couldn’t be really regarded 
as a major university if we didn’t 
have that aspect within the arts 
faculty, particularly,’ Evans said. 

Since then, the university has 
continued to have a positive impact 
on provincial and federal govern- 
ment relationships with Asia. 
“We've raised the level of exper- 
tise certainly within the govern- 
ments, federally and provincially,” 
Evans said. 
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Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 


opportunities that other institu- 
tions in Canada could count upon 
on a regular basis at that time, from 
a provincial government.” 

In recognition of the program’s 
30th anniversary this year, the de- 
partment, the U of A Press and the 
China Institute recently launched 
Evans’ book, Pursuing China: 
Memoir of a Beaver Liaison Officer. 

“By the time the program had 
been proposed, we had a very good 
academic vice-president, Myer 
Horowitz, who became president,’ 
Evans recalled. 

“He wanted to international- 


ize the institution—that was an 


our efforts and the good atmos- 
phere that had been developed in 
Edmonton and Ottawa.” 

That atmosphere was a change 
in Canadian foreign policy toward 
China, which Evans says started 
with former prime minister Pierre 
Trudeau. “When Trudeau became 
prime minister in 1968, he made it 
a cornerstone of his foreign policy 
that Canada should be looking 
west across the Pacific to Asia,’ he 
says. “Canada at that time did not 
recognize the People’s Republic of 


China, but clung to this fiction that 


Taiwan represented China. And 


Trudeau said, ‘No, this is nonsense, 


And this was popular right here 
in Western Canada because in the 
early ‘60s, Canada had a major 
wheat market in China.” 

With an economic downturn 
in Alberta, Evans says, Lougheed 
turned attention to Asia when he 
became premier in 1971. “Alberta 
was hit very hard by that, so they 
were looking for another means 
of exporting Alberta products. 
Lougheed looked at Japan and 
Korea and China, and he opened 
up in those areas. This was an op- 
portunity for Alberta’s expertise in 
agriculture, petroleum and forestry 


to be developed. If it were not for 
a 


Ryan Dunch, chair of East Asian 
studies, says the program is an 
important growth area for the uni- 
versity and for the province. With 
year-on-year enrolment growth of 
about 12 per cent, the program has 
Dunch looking forward to its next 
three decades. 

“Td like to see a PhD program, 
more post-graduate certificate 
programs and things that are 
responsive to changing job markets 
and needs,” he said. “Thirty years 
from now we need to see a program 
that’s twice the size of the cur- 
rent department.” Mi 
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Chemist wins awards for dedicating lab and classroom toa 


forgotten disease 


Geoff McMaster 


his exemplary accomplishments in 


research and teaching—the Killam 
Annual Professorship and the 
Rutherford Teaching Award. 


alfa century ago, it seemed 
tuberculosis might finally 


John Ulan 
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Killam 


On his Rutherford Teaching 


be eradicated. A new 
vaccine and improvements in public 
health resulted in a 90 per cent de- 


In one sense, Lowary’s success is 
no surprise. He is one more ina long 
tradition of carbohydrate-chemistry 


Award, Lowary waxes modest. “I 


don’t have any great secrets or sage 


stars at the U of A that began with 
the world-famous Ray Lemieux. In 


crease in mortality rate by the 1950s, 
at least in the Western world. But by 
1993, the re-emergence of drug- the words of one Oxford professor, 
resistant strains of the disease caused 
the World Health Organization to 


declare a global emergency. 


Lowary’s “incisive use of outstand- 
ing organic chemical methodology 
to strike at the heart of the biol- 
It’s estimated that one-third of ogy of TB is near unique and has 
the world’s population has been enormous potential to answer hugely 
infected with TB, mostly in Asia and 
the former Soviet Union, and it still 


kills a million people every year. 


important questions.” 

In theory, says Lowary, the more 
we know about the cell wall’s struc- 
ture, the closer we are to developing 
drugs that can break it down. That 
crucial knowledge has only emerged 


In recent years, however, scientists 
have been hard at work decoding 
TB’s defences. Chief among 
them is the U of A’s own Todd 
Lowary, a carbohydrate chemist 
who first got interested in the TB 
bacterium because of the “weird 


in the last two decades, and the jour- 
ney from basic research to effective 
treatment is always a long one. 

But he says he has made huge 
strides. “We've come a long way 
with this work, but what we do is 
very fundamental.” 


and unusual” structure of its cell 
wall, which consists of very dense, 
impenetrable carbohydrates. 

“Tr’s complex and unlike any- Lowary’s team is also trying to 
thing else that’s been identified in 


nature,’ says the recipient of two 


come up with better diagnostic tools 
for TB, and toward that end received 


U of A awards this year recognizing funding earlier this year from the Bill 


Meteorite delivers Martian secrets 


Brian Murphy 


meteorite that landed in the Moroccan desert 14 months ago is pro- 
viding more information about Mars, the planet where it originated. 
Chris Herd, researcher in the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences, helped in the study of the Tissint meteorite, in which 
traces of Mars’ unique atmosphere are trapped. 

“Our team matched traces of gases found inside the Tissint meteorite 
with samples of Mars’ atmosphere collected in 1976 by Viking, NASA's Mars 
lander mission,’ said Herd. 

Herd explained that the 
meteorite started out 600 mil- 
lion years ago as a fairly typical 
volcanic rock on the surface 
of Mars, until it was launched 
off the planet by the impact of 
an asteroid. 

“At the instant of that 
impact with Mars, a shock 
wave shot through the rock,” 
said Herd. “Cracks and fissures 
within the rock were sealed 
instantly by the heat, trapping 
components of Mars’ atmos- 
phere inside, and forming black, glassy spots.” 

The team estimates that for a period of between 700,000 and one million 
years, the rock floated through outer space, until July 2011 when it streaked 
through Earth’s atmosphere to land in Morocco. 

This is only the fifth time a Martian meteorite landing was witnessed. 
Herd says the key reason this meteorite is so important is that it was picked 
up just a few months after landing and was not subjected to weathering or 
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Chris Herd shows off a piece of the Tissint 
meteorite that landed in Morocco this year. 


contamination on this planet. 

The rock’s Martian weathering involved water, which means water was 
present on the surface of Mars within the past few hundred million years. 
But Herd says this meteorite sample does not carry any evidence that the 
water supported any life forms. 

“Because the Martian rock was subjected to such intense heat, any water- 
borne microbial life forms that may have existed deep within cracks of the 
rock would have been destroyed,” said Herd. 

Curiosity, NASA's current Mars rover mission, is moving around the red 
planet searching for more information on the history of Mars. 

The team’s study makes a return mission to Mars that will bring rocks 
back to Earth all the more crucial, says Herd. “Martian rocks delivered to 
Earth by a spacecraft would provide the best opportunity to see if life was 
ever clinging to the surface of Mars.” 

Joining Herd from the U of A’s Department of Earth and Atmospheric 
Sciences was geochemistry technician Guangcheng Chen. John Duke, direc- 
tor of the U of A’s SLOWPOKE Nuclear Reactor Facility, was also a co-au- 
thor of the research paper published online Oct. 11 in the journal Science 


Todd Lowary is working on cracking the tough defences of the tuberculosis bacterium. 


and Melinda Gates Foundation to barrier in newborn babies—making 


examine blood samples of infected it possible, for example, to take an 


A-type heart and put it in a B-type 
child. The window for the transplant, 


patients, screening for the antibodies 
that attack TB carbohydrates. 
Collaborating with fellow chemist when the baby’s immune system is 
Jillian Buriak and pediatrics professor not yet fully developed, is about six 
Lori West, Lowary is also helping to months. But Lowary and Buriak 
improve heart transplants in infants. are working on nano-materials with 
West discovered that it’s possible to _ the right blood-group antigens that 
successfully perform heart trans- 


plants that cross the blood group 


could keep a child alive until a trans- 
plant donor is identified. 


advice,” he claims. “I’m not particu- 
larly eloquent or articulate, and I 
have a pretty traditional approach 
to teaching. But I do ask a lot of 
questions to draw students out 

and personalize the experience for 
them. As much as possible, I try to 
bring in real-world relevance to my 
undergraduate lectures.” 

Says one colleague of Lowary’s 
student evaluations, “Every one of 
the students commented on the 
startling fact that Professor Lowary 
knew every student's name by the 
time of the first midterm, even in 
classes of over 100 ... [which] speaks 
volumes about his commitment to 
undergraduate teaching.” fi 


Team aims to prevent premature births 


Raquel Maurier 


wo U of A medical researchers are part of an 


international team that received $1 million in 


funding to develop a drug that could prevent 
preterm births—a bigger problem in Alberta than in 
any other province. 

The research team is working on deyeloping an 
inexpensive drug that could prevent preterm labour 
contractions from happening as well as the develop- 
ment of an early detection blood test that can pin- 
point which women may be at risk for preterm birth. 

“Right now we don’t haye good drugs on the 
market to prevent a woman from going into preterm 
labour.” said David Olson, a researcher in the depart- 
ments of obstetrics and gynecology, pediatrics, and 
physiology, and director of the international team. 

“Except for one drug, all others currently on the 
market were originally developed for cardiovascular 
disease and not to prevent preterm birth. These drugs 
work on trying to stop the uterus from contracting,’ 
Olson said. “What we want to do is to block those 
processes that turn on or activate the uterine contrac- 
tions, so the pregnancy can continue.” 

Bryan Mitchell, researcher in the departments of 


obstetrics and gynecology and physiology, is also part 


of the research team, along with researchers from the 


universities of Montreal, Lethbridge, Adelaide and 
the Second Military Medical University in Shanghai. 

The group received funding from the Preventing 
Preterm Birth Initiative, a Grand Challenge in 
Global Health administered by the Global Alliance 
to Prevent Prematurity and Stillbirth, an initiative of 
Seattle Children’s Hospital. 

The medication being developed would be very 


inexpensive to produce—just $1 or $2 per day per 
patient. Considering preterm birth is a worldwide 


problem and occurs at high rates in developing coun- 
tries, the drug should be affordable everywhere. 

Worldwide, there are 135 million births a year, of 
which slightly more than 10 per cent are preterm. Of 
those 15 million preterm births a year, about one mil- 
lion babies will die. 

Alberta has the highest rate of premature birth in 
Canada, at 8.7 per cent—higher than the national 
average of 7.7 per cent, notes Olson. The costs associ- 
ated with preterm births in Canada are tens of billions 
of dollars a year. The preterm birth rate in the United 
States is much higher, at 12 per cent. 

“Our goal is modest, I think,” says Olson. “Tf we 
could change the preterm birth rate by just one per 
cent in North America, there would be healthier 
babies and happier families, and billions of dollars 
would be saved each year.” Mi 


Honorary degrees: ‘Leadership takes many forms 


appointed to the university’s board of 
governors in 2000, and served as board 
chair from 2006 to 2011. His tireless 
work to advance the university's mis- 
sion and vision was recognized in 2008 
when the U of A received the Spencer 
Stuart Conference Board of Canada 
Public Sector Governance Award. He has 
served on numerous boards, including 
ATB Financial and the Bank of Canada, 
and has been influential in agricultural 
development and policy. He received the 
Alberta Centenary Award in 2005 and 
the Queen Elizabeth II Diamond Jubilee 


Brian Heidecker 


Continued from page 1 


Marguerite Trussler 


Medal in 2012. Heidecker will receive an honorary doctor of laws degree Novy. 21 at 3 p.m. 
Marguerite Trussler was a Justice of the Court of Queen's Bench of Alberta from 1986 to 2007 and was 


president of the Canadian chapter of the International Association of Women Judges from 1998 to 


2000. A pion- 


eer in family law in Canada, the U of A alumna led numerous programs that have improved the lives of children 


whose parents are divorcing. She was instrumental in implementing P 


arenting After Separation, a mandatory edu- 


cational seminar for divorcing parents that was the first of its kind in Canada. An active community supporter, 


she founded the Victoria School Foundation for the Arts, which provides annual scholarships and master classes 
for students. She received the Queen Elizabeth I Golden Jubilee Medal in 2002, the Alberta Centenary Medal 
in 2005 and the U of A’s Distinguished Alumni Award in 2011. Trussler will receive an honorary doctor of laws 


degree Nov. 21 at 10 a.m. n 
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Grant helps archeologist solve migration mystery 


Michael Brown 


ore than 90 U of A 
research projects worth 
almost $5 million 
were named as the federal gov- 
ernment’s Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council 
of Canada released the results of 
the 2012-13 research grants and 
scholarship programs. 

Of the awards, 15 research 
erants went to U of A-involved 
projects as part of the Insight Grants 
program, which enables the high- 
est levels of research excellence in 
Canada by building knowledge and 
understanding, and by facilitating 
knowledge sharing and collab- 


ie Ree 
oration across research disciplines, 


universities and all sectors of society. 
Another 10 projects were awarded 
Insight Development Grants, which 
are designed to support research in 
the initial stages. 

John Ives, professor in the 
Department of Anthropology, re- 
ceived a $184,285 SSHRC grant to 
investigate the archeological record 
of the 13th-century departure of the 
Apachean people from the Canadian 
Subarctic to the Promontory Caves 
in Utah—one of the largest human 
migrations in history. 

Ives says transit of Apachean 
ancestors can provide vital analo- 
gies for problems of paramount 
importance today. 

“Apachean ancestors left a 


comparatively water-rich world for 


Jack Ives standing at the mouth of one of the Promontory Caves in Utah. 
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arid Great Basin, Southwestern and 
Southern Plains homes, often filling 
[dwellings] left behind by horti- 
culturalists who could no longer 
sustain those lifeways,” said Ives, of 
the mainly bison-hunting people's 
relocation to an area in the midst of 


a drought severe enough to chase off 


the area’s former occupants. “Here, 
archeological research can offer rel- 
evant comparisons and contrasts for 
critical cultural and environmental 
factors today.” 

Ives says the funding will help 
colleagues continue research on 
Dene prehistory and create op- 
portunities for graduate research, 
which includes access to a site with 
unparalleled preservation. 

“This allows not merely for 
acutely framed research ques- 
tions with extraordinary temporal 
control, but will also impact long- 
term student attitudes about the 
archeological record, said Ives. “In 
this way, the Promontory materials 
inevitably teach researchers humil- 
ity—even good archeological rec- 
ords elsewhere pale in comparison: 

Ives says this research will also 
help the Dene people tell their 
full story. 

“Our knowledge mobilization 
plan can bring that journey to wider 
audiences, in ways that will foster 
greater understanding of the com- 
plexity of the First Nations heritage 
among mainstream Canadians,’ 
he said. 

Grad students took home the 
bulk of the U of A’s 2012-2013 
SSHRC awards, which included 


U of A Insight Grant winners 


David Gramit, Department of Music ($142,970): Resituating the local: Early 
Edmonton and the urban musical practices of settlement 

David Beck, Linguistics; Grzegorz Kondrak, Computing Science; Yvonne Lam, 
Modern Languages and Cultural Studies ($449,068): Upper Necaxa Totonac in 
context: Exploring the past, present, and future of Northern Totonac 

John Ives, Anthropology ($184,285): Apachean origins: New explorations of the 
Canadian heritage of 13th century Dene at Promontory Point, Utah 

Jane Samson, History and Classics ($83,219): George Sarawia: Multiple mascu- 


linities in the Melanesian Mission 


Robert Klassen and Mark Gierl, Educational Psychology ($270,042): Developing 
tools to predict new teacher effectiveness 

Alison Taylor, Educational Policy Studies ($159,088): Beyond learning for 
earning: A cross-university study of Canadian students in community service 


learning programs 


Florin Sabac, Accounting, Operations and Information Systems; Dorothee Feils, 
Marketing, Business Economics and Law ($92,400): Accounting performance 


measures and corporate governance 


John Parkins, Resource Economics and Environmental Sociology ($380,190): 
Exploring and transforming a cultural imaginary of energy development 
in Canada (also involved in a project at another university that received 


$443,559) 


Pirkko Markula, Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation ($87,601): So you 
think you can dance: Dance as a physical cultural practice 

Elena Nicoladis, Psychology; Paula Marentette, Augustana Campus ($414,772): 
Gestures as a potential cue to children’s verb learning 

Lukas Roth, Finance and Statistical Analysis ($107,253): The economic con- 
sequences of shareholder voting: A cross-country analysis (also involved in a 
project at another university that received $123,271) 

David McConnell, Occupational Therapy ($206,878): Social inclusion of chil- 
dren and youth with disabilities in Canada 

Christian Andersen, Faculty of Native Studies ($191,255): The forgotten era of 
the Forgotten People: A hidden history of Métis in Parkland, Saskatchewan, 


1918-1965 


38 Joseph-Armand Bombardier 
Canada master’s scholarships, each 
worth $17,500; 14 Joseph-Armand 
Bombardier Canada doctoral 
scholarships, each worth $105,000 
over three years; 17 SSHRC doc- 
toral fellowships worth $20,000 


_—VOICE OF THE PEOPLE with nacwa Al-Dawsari 


Two ordinary women made hictary by almost single-handedly and aucceschily 
organizing revolutions in unexpected places and against all odds. They shared 
Nobel Peace Prize 2011 “for their non-violent struggle for the safety of women 
and for the right of women to full participation in peace-building work”. 


Join Tawakkol Karman, a Yemeni political activist nicknamed ‘the mother 
of revolution” and Leymah Gbowee, Liberia's peace building initiative leader 
in conversation with Nadwa Al- Dawsari, a middle-east conflict resolution 
specialist and civil society leader in the field of society development, women 


and youth empowerment, and conflict management. 
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per year for up to four years; 

and one SSHRC post-doctoral 
fellowship: $80,000 to Rebecca 
Graff-McRae for a project entitled 
“Neither Prison Nor Museum: The 
Politics of Conflict Memory in 
Northern Ireland.” Wi 
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Course fosters citizenship and engagement through science 


Michael Brown lives and raised thousands of dollars “They have to decide on the 
for charity. problem, they have to decide on the IGMIEIE 

he ultimate marriage of “Te is just amazing what students _ solution. They decide everything 

education and research may can do when you give them the about this. It is a good way of set- 

well be the point where space to make choices themselves.” ting students up as the leaders we Thanks to a consultation process — which he says is being used in part 
learning translates into a measurable Science Citizenship is designed know they are and giving them an with the students, Loppnow says, to fund a mentoring element of the 
and immediate societal impact. to allow student groups to research —_ experience that benefits not only the course also contains aspects of course, in which alumni peers are 

That kind of impact has been an __ the science behind a chosen global the university and the students professional development for scien- _ brought in to help guide the projects. 
unexpected but very real outcome of _ issue, orally present the results of themselves, but the community tists, such as ethics, societal respon- “T think the university’s TLEF 
past undergraduate global citizen- that research, and implementa local as well.” sibilities, science culture, proposal program is fantastic,” said Loppnow. 
ship, and will hopefully be an out- solution to that issue, scheduled Some of the projects piloted writing, scientist characteristics and “This is the only way to get funding 
come experienced by students in the for first delivery in 2012-13. The in the Science 100 class targeted career paths. to do any sort of initiatives on the 
inaugural run of chemistry professor course emphasizes student-centred Aboriginal health care, poverty, Loppnow was the recipient of education side in science; there is just 
Glen Loppnow’s year-long Science knowledge construction, peer men- _ water and water security, food for a $20,600 U of A Teaching and no other funding source available” fi 
Citizenship 299 course. toring, active and discovery learn- homeless people, global conflict and Learning Enhancement Fund grant, 
“The creativity and the scope of __ ing, effective teamwork, creative even lack of kindness. 
what the students try to do blows problem-solving and citizenship to “Tt is really a holistic experi- 
me away every time,” said Loppnow, the community. ence for students,” said Loppnow. 
who was part of groups that piloted “The idea is to bring students “They get to exercise that creative Unparalleled servi 
citizenship projects in previous together in groups to research the side of their personality, which is P : als e 
Chemistry 371 and Science 100 science behind some global issue,” really important in science, but one and attention to detail. 
courses. “Through these projects, said Loppnow. “It is really a new which we don’t have a lot of defined ; 
students have saved hundreds of spin on community service-learning. exercise for in our program.” 2 Hy ‘ Be Jeet >it Hote lores 
niversity of Alberta campus, offers 


impeccable and spacious smoke-free 


é accommodations with a selection of 
g diverse floor plans. Choose from a studio, 
= C¢ It is a good way of one bedroom or two bedroom suite with 
. rates designed to meet your individual 
setting students up as or group accommodation needs. 


the leaders we know All 90 Suites feature: 
they are and giving Complimentary Wi-Fi 


them an experience Loge! and | 800, ielephane all 
Limited. and Full Kitchenettes — 


yYEaSIT?Y OF 


24 HOUR GUEST SERVICES 


the university and the | CAMPUS TOWER MEETING SPACE 


: 24 HOUR FITNESS & 
ff. SUITE HOTEL . BUSINESS CENTERS 


that benefits not only 


students themselves, but 


the community as well.” 11145-87 Ave. Edmonton, AB T6G¥01 780.439.6060 


www.campustower.com | 1.800.709.1824 
Glen Loppnow 


ai 


Glen Loppnow leads his Science Citizenship 299 students through a discussion. 


Seeking a new measuring stick for group learning 
International 
ACCESS WEEK | 


October 22 — 28, 2012 


Michael Brown 


ith secondary-school educators increas- / v, C Ca lla 


ingly asking students to work in a team 

dynamic in a concerted effort to shift the 
responsibility for learning onto the learner, Elaine 
Simmt is asking whether perhaps accompanying this 
shift should be a corresponding change in how learn- 
ing is assessed. 


observing collective knowing in action and to find 
appropriate ways of documenting, displaying and com- 
municating complex data from classroom contexts. 

“If we're asking people to do group work, each per- 
son has made a unique contribution in some way, but 
it is to a group project—and everybody in that group 
may not be able to answer test question ‘A’ because 
that is not the contribution they made,” she said. “We 
want to identify tools for collecting data, techniques 
for analyzing it, and areas where we can shift our focus 
from the individual to the collective.” 

She adds, “This may be challenging many people's 
assumptions about learning in school and whether it 


matters if it is the individual to be assessed in the end.” 
As former chair of the Department of Secondary 
Education, Simmt says internal awards like the 


McCalla not only validate one’s work, but also allow / ) / ) + 27 years as successful residential 


professors to experiment with how to best link the realtor specializing in west and 


classroom and the lab. southwest Edmonton 
Elaine Simmt “The McCalla provides researchers with an op- Da wrall t Py Decne uae 5% of 


portunity to focus on a project that helps incorporate 
teaching and the role academics play in developing 
future scholars and getting undergraduates thinking 


_« Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club : 

« Born and raised in Buenos 

Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 

« Bilingual in English and Spanish 


“There is a lot of emphasis today asking to work on 
things collaboratively, but all of the tools we have in 
education for assessing that learning always go back 
to the individual,” said Simmt, a secondary-education 
researcher whose focus is on mathematics education. 
“We're asking, is there a way of observing the learning contribute to your teaching.” 
of that collective group not as a collection of individ- The McCalla Professorship is named after the first 
uals, but as a coherent group?” dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 

To help her tackle this question, Simmt was McCalla professors acknowledge the importance of 


awarded a 2012-13 McCalla Professorship. students, conduct themselves in an ethical manner, are 
collaborative and open to change, take pride in history 


and traditions, and are committed to integrating their 


about research,” she said. 
“The McCalla has a special place because not all 


awards allow you to think in terms of how research can 


In the proposed project, Simmt explains, a mix of 


longtime collaborators, graduate and undergraduate ‘ 
. e ] Aa 

students will work with a research group of Canadian research and teaching. 1 Se 

educational researchers to develop techniques for 000. ol 
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’/? Sustainability - 
Awareness Week — 


October 29 to November 2, 2012 


Society @ Environment # Economy 


Take part in nearly 50 events, tours and panels to explore sustainability-related 
issues that are relevant to you! Learn something new, discover what is happening 
around you and how you can get involved in sustainability on campus. 


: Free Bicycle Checks 
_ Celebration Plaza, 
_ 10am to 2pm 


End Malaria Initiative 
Bake Sale 
ECHA, 10am to 5pm 


Social Change Café 
Dewey's Lounge, 5pm to 6pm 


SUSTAINexchange: 

Myths and Realities of 

the Green Economy 

ECHA 1-190, 5:30pm to 7pm 


Health Nuts Bake Sale 


Chemistry,9am to 3pm_ = 


End Malaria Initiative 


- Bake Sale 


Chemistry, 10am to 5pm 


~ Sustainability 101 


Ed 276, 1pm to 2pm 


ho | 
Winter Cycling Workshop * 
030-GSUB,2pmto4pm 


‘Up Close and Personal 
with Energy - 


‘Alumni Room, Main Floor SUB, 


30pm to 5pm 


Health & Wellness : 
Movement Fruit Stand — 
_ Agriculture-Forestry Lounge, 
11am to 3pm 


Academic 


Facilities, Operations 
& Services 


Outreach & 
Engagement 


5 ae aoeeamniaperceiaa Student-Led 
FairTrade Learning Sessi 


Colt Design Lab (ETLC), 
5:15pm to 6:30pm 


Reverse Trick-or-Treat 
Colt Design Lab (ETLC), 
6pmto8:30pm 


SAW has gone mobile! Download Guidebook for SAW 2012 
event details and descriptions. See our website for more info. _ 


sustainability.ualberta.ca/SAW 


Office of — 


[<3] UNIVERSITY OF 
Sustainability GH 


EC 


Shaun Nystrom 
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Co-ordinator breaks down barriers to sustainable lifestyle 


Michael Brown 


ccording to Emily Dietrich, 
the path to sustainability is 
identifying the barriers to 


behaviour change and then letting 
people take over. 

“T believe that we can accom- 
plish a lot if we believe in the 
power of people and we harness 
their energy and get them to work 
towards a cause together,’ said the 
sustainability co-ordinator with the 
university's Office of Sustainability. 
“Sustainability isn’t a job for me, 
it’s a way of life, so I’m grateful to 
be in a position to influence and 
facilitate people to move towards a 


s 
common good. 


Dietrich, who has been with the 
office since June 2010, is one of a 
handful of sustainability program 
leads tasked with co-ordinating staff 
and volunteer efforts, implementing 
programs and solving problems that 
can prevent people from adopting 
sustainable practices. 

“One of our key jobs is to 
survey the environment to really 
understand the constraints that 
hold people back from our tar- 
get behaviours identified in the 
U of A’s sustainability plan,” said 
Dietrich, “then to design programs 
that build the capacity for people 
to make change in their area, or 
increase awareness about the need to 


make change.” 


Some of the programs Dietrich 
has overseen, from the needs as- 
sessment stage to implementation 
and evaluation, include the univer- 
sity’s green-procurement policy; 
EcoREPs, which is a six-month 
cohort program to help staff and 
faculty become sustainability cham- 
pions in the workplace; and the 
Waste in Residence program, which 
involves increasing diversion rates in 
recycling and decreasing contamina- 
tion at East Campus Village. 

Dietrich explains that the Waste 
in Residence project necessitated 
a number of comprehensive tasks, 
including getting research ethics 
approval, surveying focus groups, 
setting up a monitoring system, and 
using specific outreach and engage- 
ment to change people’s behaviour. 

“If too many wrong things are 
put in a recycle bin, it can be sent to 
a landfill,” she said. “We needed to 
change people’s behaviour to ensure 
they are putting recyclables in the 
proper bins. 

“Basically, problems are solved by 
getting different people sitting in the 
same room and facilitating conversa- 
tions that move us towards action 
and common ground.” 


Getting the Green Key to Lister Conference Centre 


Jamie Hanlon 


sustainable practices. Nearly 3,000 establishments par- 


tinguish quality. But when it comes to sustainable 
practices and reducing environmental impact, the 
Lister Conference Centre has achieved a green stan- 
dard—the prestigious industry Green Key status. 
The facility, which comprises eight meeting rooms 


E or many, the gold standard may be the way to dis- 


and 20 hotel-style guest rooms, has been awarded three 
keys by the Green Key Eco-Rating Program and is one 
of only four university-based establishments in Canada 
to be rated. Robert Dunham, director of hospital- 

ity services, says enrolling in the program, which was 
accomplished with help from the U of A’s Office of 
Sustainability, matched the centre’s and the institution's 
values, and facilitated an opportunity to highlight the 


centre’s green focus to clientele. 


“We were looking for ways to prove to ourselves and 


ticipate in the eco-tourism rating program. 

Dunham is pleased with the centre's initial rating, but 
notes that annual reviews will afford his team an oppor- 
tunity to improve their commitment—and the rating. 

“Green Key wants its members to get better at 
providing a service that is consistent, and that’s what 
we're looking for all the time, regardless of being part 
of the program—consistency in service,’ said Dunham. 
“Customers are becoming more aware of these things, 
and the Green Key program is something we're fortun- 
ate to be a part of” 

Dunham is pleased that the U of A is the first institu- 
tion in Western Canada to receive the rating, but muses 
that others may move to be part of this eco-program as 
well. Nonetheless, he wants to use this award to drive 


planning for the centre’s future, and to market the centre 


and its commitment to sustainable values to potential 


staft spotlight 


Dietrich says she is also respon- 
sible for leading a team of recent 
graduates hired on as full-time 
assistants and part-time interns. 
The Office of Sustainability also 
partners up with Sustain SU to co- 
ordinate about 50 volunteers from 
across the campus. “It is a great part 
of my job because I get to meet lots 
of people who are passionate about 


looking for a career in sustain- 
ability. She says what they find 
when they join the Office of 
Sustainability is a lifestyle. 

“T call the people I work with 
my family at work,” she said. “We 
are all committed to excellence, 
we're all passionate about sus- 
tainability and passionate about 
making sure we foster, preserve and 


our clientele that we treat our service in an environment- 
ally friendly way,’ he said. “The Green Key program was 
the ideal vehicle to help us do just that.” 

Developed in 1994 by Denmark’s Foundation for 
Environmental Education, the Green Key eco-rating 
program measures initiatives that hotels and resorts 
undertake in areas such as use of water and energy, 
environmental management and staff involvement in 


facility users and guests. From an environmental and 
practical perspective, he hopes departments on campus 
will also take notice of this award when planning for 
visitors to the U of A. 

“These rooms are a pretty well-kept secret,” said 
Dunham. “One of our business goals is to fill those 
rooms each and every night. That's an ongoing chal- 
lenge, but this will help in its own way to create a little 
more awareness.’ Wi 


sustainability,” she said. 
Dietrich explains that passion 


protect our relationships—both 
with the campus community and 


is what drives people who are with ourselves.” Wi 


Boreal forest found to be adaptive 


Brian Murphy 


orthern Alberta's boreal forest shows a surprising resiliency to 
Nic intrusion, but University of Alberta researchers warn 
the landscape has a definite breaking point. 

‘The research team, led by graduate student Stephen Mayor, found 
that up to a certain point, plant life in the boreal forest responded 
to intrusions such as roadways and farm fields by actually increasing 
its biodiversity. 

‘The researchers counted plant species in sites across the whole of 
northern Alberta—an area larger than Germany. They then used satel- 
lite and aerial photos to compare the numbers of plant species with the 
percentage of human-disturbed land versus the percentage of natural, 
undisturbed boreal landscape. 

“Tt might be expected that the 
more disturbance, the fewer kinds of 
plants we would find,” said Mayor. 
“But we actually found more species 
were growing as the percentage of 
disturbed land rose.” 

However, Mayor says, there is a 
tipping point when more than half of 
an area is visibly changed by human 
use. “When the amount of disturbed 
land in a study area began to exceed 
50 per cent, a threshold was reached 
and we found fewer and fewer 


plant species.” 

“Our research findings mean that 
the variety of plant life in the boreal 
forest can tolerate farms, forestry, even oil and gas extraction—but only 
in moderation,” said Mayor. “There are real and predictable limits to how 


Stephen Mayor is a doctoral student 
in biological sciences. 


much intrusion nature will allow.” 

The researchers believe their study area, which encompassed all of 
northern Alberta including the oilsands, was the largest ever used in a 
study of this kind—an opportunity Mayor says he wouldn’t have had at 
another university. 

“The University of Alberta enabled me to start answering ques- 
tions about how humans alter the natural world, that might not be 
possible elsewhere.” 

The research was published Oct. 16 in the journal Nature 
Communications. 


109 Years of Leadership in Business, 


Leadership Opportunities and 
Challenges in a Dynamic Industry 


Hal Kvisle 
President and CEO, Talisman Energy Inc 


the Community and the Country 


Brandt Louie, 
Chairman of the Board, London Drugs 


Date: November 21, 2012 

Time: 4:30 - 6:00 p.m. 

Location: 2-190 ECHA (Second Floor) 
Edmonton Clinic Health Academy 


Date: November 1, 2012 

Time: 4:30 - 6:00 p.m. 

Location: E1-017 ETLC 

Engineering Teaching and Learning Complex 
University of Alberta North Campus University of Alberta North Campus 
These events are free and open to all. 
Refreshments will be served. 

RSVP and information: 
www.innovativeleaders.ualberta.ca 
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Guru of global governance seconded to West Indies 


Geoff McMaster 


he U of A’s eminent expert 

on international politics, 

Andy Knight, has been 
seconded by the University of the 
West Indies for a five-year term to 
serve as director of its Institute of 
International Relations in Trinidad. 

In addition to building leader- 
ship capacity in the Caribbean, 
helping to train diplomats and 
foreign service personnel for the 
world stage, he will also strengthen 
ties between the U of A and the 
University of the West Indies’ three 
campuses in Trinidad, Barbados 
and Jamaica. 

Last summer, Knight received a 
call from the Caribbean university, 
which was searching for a high-cali- 
bre and highly networked leader in 


the field of international relations. 


Congratulations to G.H. Sperber, who won 
a now-vintage Butterdome butter dish as part 
of Folio’s Oct. 5 “Are You a Winner?” contest. 
Sperber identified the photo as a plaque set 
in the wall of the vestibule entrance atrium of 
the Dentistry/Pharmacy Building, previously the 
Medical School, presented by the Medical Class of 
1928. To win your own butter dish, identify where 
the subject pictured is located and email your 
answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, 
Oct. 29, and you will be entered into the draw. 


Are Youa 


As it happened, he had just returned 


from Kenya, helping that country’s 
foreign ministry build capacity in 
its own foreign service. 

Since arriving at the U of A in 


1998, Knight has served as editor of 


Global Governance, an international 
policy journal, and has been 
engaged in a variety of research 
projects including the history and 
role of the United Nations, children 
of war, the rise of female suicide 
bombers and the responsibility 

to protect vulnerable populations 
from genocide and mass murder. He 
has served as chair of the political 
science department for the past 
three years. 

“I sent my CV [to the U of the 
West Indies], because I’d always 
wanted to have an opportunity to 
give back to the Caribbean,’ said 
the Barbados native, who moved 


G61 always wanted to 
have an opportunity 
to give back to the 


Caribbean. It’s about 


helping these small 
islands punch above 
their weight at an 
international level.” 


Andy Knight 


to Canada during high school. “It’s 
about helping these small islands 
punch above their weight at an 
international level, figuring out how 
they can operate within multilat- 
eral fora like the UN system, the 
World Bank, the World Trade 


UBiN Uyor 


Organization and the International 
Monetary Fund.” 

As part of that arrangement, 
Knight's job will involve increas- 
ing both faculty and student 
exchanges between the U of A 
and the University of the West 
Indies, giving weight to a revised 
MOU signed five years ago by 
the principal of the University 
of the West Indies and President 
Indira Samarasekera. 

“One thing the U of A would 
like to see as part of this second- 
ment is an increase in the number 
of our students coming from the 
Caribbean,’ said Knight. “The 
Caribbean is in our backyard 
[compared with the far-flung homes 
of many of the U of A’s foreign 
students], and my sense is that 
there hasn’t been a champion in the 
Caribbean for the U of A.” 

The Institute of International 
Relations was founded around the 
time of Trinidad’s independence 
from Britain 50 years ago. It runs 
master’s and doctoral programs in 
international relations, as well as an 
active research program. 

“Its mandate is to build cap- 
acity for leadership throughout 
the English-speaking Caribbean, 
training graduate students who 
will perhaps move on to become 
members of the foreign service 
or Department of National 
Defence,’ says Knight, “in other 
words, political leaders in the 
future. Some will go to the 
UN, some to the Organization 


Andy Knight 


of American States and other 
international organizations.” 

At United Nations meetings, 
he says, “you already get the sense 
of Caribbean leaders performing 
extremely well, above and beyond 
what some might think they’re 
capable of. And that has to do with 
the kind of training they get at the 
institute, as well as other inter- 
national schools.” 

Officially starting in January, 
Knight says he will be charged with 
increasing that level of training and 
networking with other international 
institutes around the world, 
including the United Nations and 
International Studies Association. 
Trinidad’s Ministry of National 
Security also approached him to 
head up a think tank on security in 
the region, tackling such issues as 
drug trafcking, human smuggling 
and piracy. 

“T think this can be very reward- 
ing in terms of the long-term impact 
it can have on training future lead- 
ers of the region.” Wi 
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Promoted to Professor 
G. Branko Braam 


CONGRATULATIONS 


The University of Alberta would like to congratulate the faculty members who, on July 1, were either 
promoted to full professor or who were granted tenure, which constitutes the designation of associate professor. 


Vien Van 


Jason P. Carey 

K. Ming Chan 

Jie Chen 

Bruce F. Cockburn 
Piet Defraeye 
Cecily M. Devereux 
Michael K. Deyholos 
Rasmus Fatum 
Karen J. Goodman 
Donna L. Goodwin 
Jeffrey R. Harris 
icholas L. Holt 
Atul Humar 

David J. Kahane 
Robert M. Klassen 
iaomi T. Krogman 
Rakesh Kumar 
Sheree Kwong See 
Raimar Loebenberg 
Laurie E. Mereu 
David Mitlin 
Sushanta K. Mitra 
Petr Musilek 

Paul Myers 

Elena Nicoladis 
Glen J. Pearson 
Jelena Pogosjan 


Saifudin Rashig 
Luis Schang 
Marcello Tonelli 


ey 


Peter Popkowski Leszczyc 


Medicine & Dentistry 
Engineering 
Medicine & Dentistry 
Engineering 
Engineering 

Arts 

Arts 

Sciences 

Business 

Medicine & Dentistry 
Phys Ed and Rec 
Medicine & Dentistry 
Phys Ed and Rec 
Medicine & Dentistry 
Arts 

Education 

ALES 

Medicine & Dentistry 
Arts/Science 
Pharmacy and PS 
Medicine & Dentistry 
Engineering 
Engineering 
Engineering 

Science 
Arts/Science 
Medicine & Dentistry 
Arts 

Business 

Medicine & Dentistry 
Medicine & Dentistry 
Medicine & Dentistry 


Jonathan Veinot 
Sergiy Vorobyov 
Beverly A. Williams 
Winnie W. S. Wong 
Erin D. Wright 
Howard S. Young 
Heather S. Zwicker 


Granted Tenure 
Catherine A. Adams 
Eric M. Adams 
Robert G. Aitken 


Sven Anders 

Greg J. Anderson 
Ofer Arazy 

Sean Bagshaw 
Daniel Barreda 
Mary A. Beckie 

Eric Bedard 

Gregg G. Blevins 
Vera Brencic 

ngo Brigandt 
Kenneth S. Butcher 
Christopher W. Cairo 
Jeremy Caplan 
Jeremy Caradonna 
Alexander O. Carpenter 
Christine Ceci 

David W. Chorney 
Brenda Clark 
Damian Collins 


“My congratulations to our newest professors 
and associate professors! You are a vital part 
of our institution and your work as teachers 


— President Indira Samarasekera 


and researchers continues to help us uphold 
our promise—uplifting the whole people.” 


ny 


Engineering 

Science 

Engineering 

Nursing 

Medicine & Dentistry 
Medicine & Dentistry 
Medicine & Dentistry 
Arts 


Education 
Law 
Arts 


sabel Altamirano-Jimenez Arts 


ALES 

Arts 

Business 

Medicine & Dentistry 
ALES 

Extension 

Medicine & Dentistry 
Medicine & Dentistry 
Arts 

Arts 

Medicine & Dentistry 
Science 
Arts/Science 

Arts 

Augustana 

Nursing 

Education 

Medicine & Dentistry 
Science 


Janice E. Cooke 


Medicine & Dentistry 


Ying Cul 

Michael R. Doschak 
Donna M. Dryden 
Sukhdeep K. Dulai 
Dean T. Eurich 
Justin A. Ezekowitz 
William M. Foster 
Georgios K. Georgiou 
H. Rachel Goez 

Ing Swie Goping 
Uwe Hacke 
Margaret J. Heather 
Jaymie P. Heilman 
Craig 0. Heinke 
Mary M. Jetha 
Zamaneh Kassiri 
Kamaljit Kaur 
Stephanie O. Keeling 
Michael Kennard 
Darcie A. Kiddoo 
Kirst King-Jones 
Deepali Kumar 
Jochen Kuttler 
Roger Leng 
Runjuan Liu 


S.-M. Mahdavi-Ardekani 


Iman Mersal 

Pierre Mertiny 

Peter D. Metcalfe 
Yasser M. A. Mohamed 
Maryam A. Moshaver 
Martin Mrazik 


Science Thomas F. Mueller 
Education Alison M. Murray 
Pharmacy and PS Paul M. Newton 
Medicine & Dentistry | David Nobes 
Medicine & Dentistry | Brenda Parlee 
Public Health Robert Pauly 
Medicine & Dentistry | Carla Peck 
Augustana Patti V. Pente 
Education Vinay Prasad 
Medicine & Dentistry | Gwendolyn R. Rempel 
Medicine & Dentistry | Jane E. Ruseski 
ALES Angela Schroeder 
Arts Shannon D. Scott 
Arts Robert P. Shannon 
Science Winnie W. K. Sia 
Medicine & Dentistry | Anthony B. Singhal 
Medicine & Dentistry | Simonetta Sipione 


Pharmacy and PS 
Medicine & Dentistry 
Arts 

Medicine & Dentistry 
Science 

Medicine & Dentistry 
Science 

Medicine & Dentistry 
Business 

Arts 

Arts 

Engineering 
Medicine & Dentistry 
Engineering 

Arts 

Education 


Guowen Song 
Federico Spinetti 
Martin A. Srayko 
James L. Stafford 
Michael K. Stickland 
Paul M. Stothard 
Puneeta Tandon 
Trina C. Uwiera 
Helen Vallianatos 
K. Jessica Van Vliet 
Janet C. Wesselius 
Kyle Whitfield 
Vladyslav Yaskin 

H. Vicky Zhao 
Marko Zivkovic 


“uplifting the whole people” 


— HENRY MARSHALL TORY, FOUNDING PRESIDENT. 1908 
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sa landscape artist, Patti 

Pente is used to navigating 

the notions of space and 
scale. But in her latest works, Pente 
finds herself working in a much 
smaller scale—nano, to be exact. 

That's not to say that viewing her 
current works will require a power- 
ful microscope. In fact, her works 
are visual experiments based on her 
collaboration with the National 
Institute for Nanotechnology. As 
the second Scholar-in-Residence for 
Arts Research at NINT, Pente (an 
associate professor of elementary 
education) saw the opportunity to 
partake in what she calls “dislodging 
myself from the familiar” by explor- 
ing the nano landscape and how 
we perceive ourselves, each other 
and that space—the same approach 
she takes when working with more 
traditional landscape images. 

Pente is quick to quell any pre- 
conceived notions about the nature 
of the project and the residency. 
“This project is not about art or 
artists acting in a public relations 
position on behalf of nanotech- 
nology, nor is it simply scientific 
materials and procedures becoming 
the materials of art,” she said. “This 
kind of project is about seeking a 
symbiotic relationship between two 
different subject areas, and about a 
sharing of ideas among people with 
different areas of expertise. I never 
know what will happen when I 
begin this kind of project.” 

Although Pente’s time at NINT 
concluded in May, the experience 
has fostered growth and greater 
curiosity. She was grateful for the 
co-operation of NINT researchers 


Patti Pente explores the nano landscape in her working studio installation at the Herbert 
T. Coutts Library that runs until the end of the month. (Photo: Michael Brown) 


and was pleased to have been able 
to contribute an image for one of 
their papers that was published in a 
leading scientific journal. She points 
out that the nano space may seem 
complicated and technical when 
we look at the digital renderings 

of the data, but at its core, she says, 
“Te’s all about the basic structures 
of the world.” Though she and her 
nanotech colleagues share the same 
interests in “what if” scenarios, she 
says the worlds in which they create 
are quite different. 

“In our physical world, we live 
and exist with all our senses, yet 
within the nano realm, scientists 
typically work and navigate with the 
visual, as do landscape artists,’ she 
said. “What if data were translated 
into the other senses? What might 
it sound like? What would it smell 
like? All of those senses that we 
don’t typically consider in landscape 
art—I’m quite interested in that.” 


Pente’s project yielded a series 
called Wired Roots. The next stage 
of her work is taking place in a 
working studio installation that 
began Oct. 14 at the Herbert T. 
Coutts Library in the education 
complex. Over two weeks, she is 
continuing to explore the questions 
raised about scale and sense of 
place. Pente says visitors are invited 
to explore, question and interact 
with her and the works in place. 
She hopes that they come away 
with a heightened understand- 
ing and appreciation of it, and of 
nanotechnology. 

“Viewers might think of what 
these two things are doing togeth- 
er—nanotechnology and landscape 
art—and think about their own 
bodies in this space in terms of 
a sense of scale, and of how we 
perceive the world,” she said. “If 
they can even just consider that for 
a minute, then I'll be happy.” fi 


The right response: A letter to the U of A community 


Philip Stack, associate vice-president, Risk Management Services 


am writing to the University of Alberta com- 
munity in response to recent newspaper 
headlines suggesting there was “chaos” in the 
University’s response to the HUB Mall incident 
of June 15, 2012. In fact, the very opposite was the 
case with a calm and professional response. Indeed, 
a thorough review of our response processes found a 
system that worked exceptionally well. 

I want to reaffirm that I am extremely proud of 
the way all U of A staff responded to the unpreced- 
ented acts of violence on our campus this past 
June, especially first responders and members of 


Protective Services. 


Every person involved in the response demon- 
strated exceptional professionalism and judgment; 
they provided outstanding service to students, 
staff, visitors and the Edmonton Police Service, 
with whom we work closely. In particular, I wish 
to commend Bill Mowbray, director of University 
of Alberta Protective Services, and every one of his 
peace officers for their extraordinary response. 

The Integrated Emergency Master Plan guides 
emergency response at the University; the plan 
is continually updated and its processes tested by 
senior administrators in scheduled emergency 
simulations, as well as dozens of other exercises 
and drills carried out each year by the Office of 


Emergency Management. 


In the June emergency, Crisis Management Team 
members (senior administration from across the 
University) were notified beginning at 1:32 a.m. 
Within 45 minutes, team members were in place and 
the Emergency Operations Centre was set up and 
operational. Forty-seven of the University’s most sen- 
ior administrators, including all the vice-presidents, 


began meeting in calm and focused sessions. They 
were doing exactly what they had practised: consid- 
ering the possible impact on the people and property 
of the University, and making plans to minimize that 
impact. As a member of the team that was present 
for the entire activation, I was witness to a clear sense 
of calm and professionalism throughout the event. 
I would gladly challenge any organization the size 
of the U of A to gather its senior decision makers as 
quickly, and to perform as effectively. 

Asa normal course of operations, a full de- 
brief occurs following each activation of the Crisis 
Management Team. The purpose of such debrief- 
ings is to have open and frank discussions about 


what worked, what didn’t work, and what we can 


in responding, 


do better. This discussion reflects best practices and 
is essential in order to continue to improve. Our 
review process of the response to the HUB incident 
concluded that the university did an excellent job 


Of course we learned of things we can improve— 
the very point of the discussions. Comments in some 
news media were obtained from these frank discus- 
sions via documents released through a freedom of 
information request. As selectively chosen by the 
reporter, the comments presented in the media are 
not a true reflection of what in reality was a well- 
managed situation. Media reports of “chaos” are 
simply wrong and unhelpful. 


The University and its dedicated staff responded 


with exceptional professionalism and care for the 
people affected by these terrible crimes. Because of 
this and because of our commitment to continuous 
improvement, the university will be even better in re- 
sponding should such things ever happen again. I am 
certainly not alone in the fervent hope that we need 
never face such a situation on our campus again. 
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ment, finance, news media and 
non-government organizations. 

| “We realized that in our public 

| health training programs, we either 
| don’t give students any leadership 
training or we give them at most a 

| basic course because that’s all the 
time they have for,’ said study co- 


author Ken Zakariasen, a professor 

| in the School of Public Health. 
“What's missing in the discipline 

are high-level leaders who can work 

across areas that can make a difter- 

ence at a national level and at an 

international level.” 


Tackling public health challen- 


theatres and vendors in the city. 


set standards.” 


Raquel Maurier 


esearchers in the Faculty 

of Medicine & Dentistry 
eceived $830,000 in fund- 
ing to develop an interactive online 
program that teaches anxious youth 


to better cope with life's stressors. 


66 This is really meant to 
bridge that gap after 
the crisis—to ensure 
youth are getting timely 
care after a crisis due 
to anxiety.” 


Amanda Newton 


Pediatrics researcher Amanda 
Newton and her team are receiving 
$500,000 over five years from the 
Royal Bank of Canada Children’s 
Mental Health Project. This funding 
came about as a result of a partner- 
ship between the Stollery Children’s 
Hospital Foundation and the RBC 
Foundation. The research team 
also received another $330,000 
from the Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research. 

The focus of the program will 
be on teens between ages 13 and 
17 who visit the Stollery Children’s 
Hospital emergency department and 
a similar centre in Halifax. 

Teens identified as having an 
anxiety disorder will begin an online 


Making a public health superhero 


hey might not leap tall buildings or drive around in a batmobile, but 
public health “superheroes” grapple with some mighty large foes, 
including obesity, smoking, alcohol and climate change. 
But to do their jobs in true heroic fashion, public health professionals 
need more training to become well-rounded leaders capable of working 
with government and policy makers on health challenges, according to new 
research published in the Oct. 6 edition of The Lancet. 
Researchers with the universities of Alberta, Leeds and Wisconsin 
joined forces to examine what makes a “public health superhero.” They 
identified several common traits, including an exceptional ability to be 


“network-connectors” capable of working across multiple sectors in govern- 


6 What's missing in the 
discipline are high-level 
leaders that can work 
across areas that can 
make a difference ata 
national level and at an 
international level.” 


Ken Zachariasen 


ges does not necessarily require a background in public health, Zakariasen 
notes, pointing to New York Mayor Michael Bloomberg for his work to 
champion a ban on large sodas and sugar-laden beverages at restaurants, 


“Mayor Bloomberg is not in public health, but he has a passion for 
improving people’s health by doing everything a government can do to 


In his own work, which involves using virtual technology to improve the 
health of First Nations peoples in Alberta reserves, Zakariasen said leader- 
ship training can make a difference. “How do you make an impact when you 
have one isolated health worker in a community? People in the public health 
community are slow to pick up on things like that.” 

For their commentary in The Lancet, Zakariasen’s team called on 3,000 
members of the U.K.’s Faculty of Public Health to nominate a health super- 
hero, of which 10 were asked to talk about the challenges they see. 

This project was funded by the Worldwide Universities Network. Mi 


Helping teens overcome anxiety 


cognitive behavioural therapy 
consisting of eight lessons on how to 
cope with life stressors. Treatment 
will combine exposure to feared 
situations with skills training—such 
as self-talk or deep breathing—to 
help replace anxious thoughts about 
feared situations with healthier 
thoughts. Parents will also take part 
in the program, and given informa- 
tion on how to support their child. 

Newton says the onus is currently 
on families to reach out to a family 
physician or psychiatrist. 

“This is really meant to bridge 
that gap after the crisis—to ensure 
youth are getting timely care after a 
crisis due to anxiety, said Newton, 
who found that 26 per cent of all 
mental-health visits to emergency 
rooms between 2002 and 2008 
by children were due to anxiety- 
based crises. “This program will 
give youth the opportunity to learn 
new skills to cope with anxiety 
and then reflect on how their new 
strategies worked.” 

A program like this is needed 
because there are limited resour- 
ces in Canada to help teens with 
anxiety disorders and even fewer 
trained specialists in this area, notes 
Newton. By age 16, up to 10 per 
cent of youth are diagnosed with 
an anxiety disorder that is serious 
enough to require treatment. 
Anxiety-based crises are among the 
most frequent reasons for emer- 
gency department mental health 
visits by youth in Canada. Wi 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


New dinosaur museum named for Phil Currie 


When it opens next July, Grande Prairie’s hottest new attraction will 
bear the name of the U of A’s own star of paleontology—Philip Currie. 
Near an exceptional dinosaur-bone bed known as the River of Death 
and covering 41,000 square feet, the Philip J. Currie Dinosaur Museum 
will house fossils from the area as well as state-of-the art research and 
educational facilities. The $27-million project recently even drew on the 
fundraising efforts of celebrities Lorne Michaels, creator of Saturday Night 


Live, and comic Dan Aykroyd, a dinosaur enthusiast. 


Medication use higher among overweight kids 


A new study shows overweight children are far more likely to take pre- 
scription medications than children of a normal weight—a trend that adds 
to already higher health-care costs for treating childhood obesity. 

Researchers from the School of Public Health found that overweight 
and obese kids aged 12 to 19 years were 59 per cent more likely than their 
normal-weight peers to take prescription medication. 

“Overweight and obese patients are more expensive to the health-care 
system in terms of using medication and prescription drugs,” said study co- 
author Christina Fung. “In Canada, we have a public health-care system, 
and this is an issue of accountability and where health-care dollars are 
spent, and when.” 

The study also showed that overweight and obese children were twice 
as likely to take medication for respiratory ailments such as asthma 
and allergies. 

Co-author Paul Veugelers, Canada Research Chair in Population 
Health, said the data show that governments need to direct more attention 
to prevention. Childhood obesity rates have tripled in Canada over the 
last 25 years, and an estimated 34 per cent of kids aged two to 17 are now 
overweight or obese. 

“By investing in prevention in kids—promotion of healthy eating 
and active living—there’s an immediate payback in terms of health-care 
costs,’ said Veugelers, a professor and director of the Population Health 
Intervention Research Unit that works with the Alberta Project Promoting 
active Living and healthy Eating (APPLE Schools), “Children who are not 
overweight are less likely to develop diabetes, or 30 to 40 years later get 
a heart attack or end up with cancer. Forty years from now you see a real 
return in terms of health-care costs.” 


Severe allergic asthma linked to gene variation 


A new study shows that your genes could be the reason your allergic 
asthma or hay fever is so severe. 

Lisa Cameron, GlaxoSmithKline-CIHR Rx&D Chair in Airway 
Inflammation, and her research team showed that levels of CRTh2 pro- 
tein are higher in the blood of people with allergies than of those with 
no allergies. 

The team then observed that patients who had a particular gene varia- 
tion produced more of the CRTh2 protein. New drugs that target CRTh2 
are now in clinical trials; their approval could lead to better treatment 
plans for people with very bad allergic asthma. 

“Tt may be important that physicians know which individuals have this 
gene variation in terms of prescribing and dosing of these new drugs, since 
said Cameron. 

This work is funded by the Canadian Institutes of Health Research, 
Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions and GlaxoSmithKline. 


carriers would likely be the most responsive,” 


Enterprise Square takes on three new art exhibits 


University of Alberta Museums returns to Enterprise Square with a trio 
of new exhibits. 

A touring exhibition entitled Perceptions of Promise: Biotechnology, 
Society and Art offers a-compelling glimpse into a unique collaboration 
between scientists, scholars and nine Canadian and international artists, in 
a visually engaging exhibition that challenges viewers to consider the posi- 
tive and negative possibilities of biotechnology and stem-cell research. 

“Given the important role of popular culture as a tool for public 
engagement, education and policy debate, it seems essential to foster a 
greater dialogue between the artistic and scientific communities. Not for 
the purpose of recruiting one in the service of the other, but to ensure 
that both communities are informed,’ said Timothy Caulfield, one of the 
participating scholars in Perceptions of Promise and research director of the 
U of A’s Health Law Institute. 

Also opening in the fall are two new exhibitions from the U of A Art 
Collection. Passion Project features recent donations to the art collection 
and explores the passion that lies at the heart of every serious collector, as 
well as the passions of the researchers, students and museum profession- 
als who engage with donated collections. Immortal Beauty explores the 
beauty, tradition and meditative power of Japanese art and calligraphy col- 
lected by the U of A, with a focus on the work of master calligrapher Shiko 
Kataoka. Both exhibits run from Noy. 22 to Jan. 26, 2013. 

Perceptions of Promise runs from Nov. 8 to Jan. 5, 2013, at 
Enterprise Square. 


Terry Carson, professor emeritus, and Michael Brown 


ed Aoki, a giant in the field of curriculum 

studies, and one-time chair of the secondary 

education department from 1978 to 1985, 
passed away in Vancouver on Aug. 31. He was 93. 

Aoki had come from a family of teachers. Both 
of his parents were graduates of teachers college in 
Japan—invited to Canada, in 1910, by the Japanese 
community in Cumberland, B.C. Aoki was born in 
Cumberland in 1919, the eldest of five children. 

He went on to earn a bachelor of commerce degree 
at the University of British Columbia. But despite 
being born in Canada, and a member of the Canadian 
army reserye in his university years, he was denied 
entry to the regular army in the Second World War as 
he and his entire family were forcibly relocated to the 
southern Alberta prairie in 1942. 

For the next three years, Aoki worked picking 
sugar beets and cutting timber. Toward the end of the 
war, hearing of a severe teacher shortage, he put in an 


Ted Aoki 


application to teach. As Aoki wrote of this experience 
later, his application was turned down. He noted that, 
“In spite of the teacher shortage, it seemed that there 
was still one too many Japanese teachers.” 

Undeterred, Aoki was finally admitted to the 
Calgary Normal School in 1945, but as a Japanese 
Canadian he still was not permitted to live within the 
city limits of Calgary. He taught elementary school 
and high school for a number of years in various loca- 
tions in southern Alberta. 

Aoki was primarily known as a teacher, and a great 
one at that. One of his regular observations was to say, 
“Education is not a journey; rather, to be educated 
means to travel with a different view.” 

It was his reputation as a teacher that brought 
Aoki to the Faculty of Education’s Department of 
Secondary Education in 1964, which would serve as 
his academic home until 1985. 

Many of his students recall their time with Aoki. 
He assigned challenging articles on the, then, novel 
ideas of qualitative assessment. He also encouraged 
class members to contribute ideas and bring papers 
that they found interesting. What was remarkable 
about Aoki’s classroom was how engaged his students 
were. Equally remarkable was how Aoki stepped back, 


de-centring himself from the process. 


ing that one had ju 
very important.” 


that any true bridg 


of social studies ed 
And while Aoki is remembered as a great teacher, 
his enduring legacy is his contribution to the field of 
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Stephen Strelkov, researcher in the Department of Agricultural, Food and Nutrition 
Outstanding Young Scientist Award from the Canadian Phytopathological Society in 
clubroot disease in canola plants. 


curriculum studies. 
Association for Curriculum Studies (CACS) named 
an award in his honour meant for those who have 
made a “distinguished contribution to the field of 
curriculum studies.” 


So much so, that the Canadian 


“Ted had an uncanny ability to take whatever a stu- 
dent might say in class, no matter how haltingly, and 
‘read’ the comment into a much broader intellectual 
and cultural framework,” said David Smith, secondary 
education professor and former grad student of Aoki’s, 
in accepting the 2011 CACS Ted T. Aoki Award. 

“[ Ted] was a master at revealing how small things are 
connected to big things, so that one would invariably 
come out of his classes uplifted somehow, with a feel- 


st been put in touch with something 


Aoki spoke to teachers and for teachers, at con- 
ferences, professional meetings and other scholarly 
events. Aoki, a teacher first, inevitably would turn 
these meetings into pedagogical occasions. 

“Social studies educators will do well to remember 


e is more than a physical bridge. It 


is a clearing—a site—into which Earth, sky, mortals 
and divinities are admitted,” said Aoki at a conference 


ucators in 1991. “Indeed, it is a 


dwelling place for humans who, in their longing to be 
together, belong together.” fi 


al Science, has received the 
recognition of his work in combatting 


Marcello Tonelli, researcher in the Division of Nephrology; Kerry Courneya, researcher in the Faculty of Physical 


Education and Recreation; and Kim Raine, researcher at the Centre for Health Prom 
fellows of the Canadian Academy of Health Sciences. 


The Augustana Vikings hockey team raised the 2011-12 Alberta Colleges Athletic 
ship banner Oct. 10. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


The following 4 homes are for lease or 
for sale by Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate Corp. Amazing views, large 
homes, and much more! 


BEAUTIFUL MILLION DOLLAR VIEW. 

2 bedrooms, 2 bath condo at 9929 
Saskatchewan Drive. 180 degree views, 
entertaining, living and dining room. 

2 balconies, pool, cork flooring and 
huge master suite. $2,500/month, call 


space anymore. Private dining room 
with French doors. Oak window, 

door casings and baseboards. Very 
bright open living, family and kitchen. 
Double garage. Riverbend, Falconer 
area. $2,300/month. Call Michael 
Jenner/Janet Fraser Agents to View 
780-441-6441 or email mikejenner@ 
me.com. 


STUNNING BUENA VISTA HOME FOR 
LEASE. Unique 3 bedroom, 2 bath home 


today to view. Call Michael Jenner/Janet 
Fraser Agents to View 780-441-6441 or 
email mikejenner@me.com. 


BEAUTIFUL 4 BEDROOM UP PLUS 1 
BEDROOM ON MAIN FOR LEASE! FULL 
BATH ON MAIN, 2 FULL BATHROOMS 
UP, LARGE CLOSETS THROUGHOUT. 
High quality home in quiet neighbour- 
hood. Yard; they don’t give you this 


featuring all appliances, and is turnkey 
furnished. Built into the hill provides 
levels of yard, quiet and with a great 
view of the university. Double garage, 
Open concept and much more. Close to 
transit, university and easy commute to 
downtown. $2,800/month. Must see, 
call today. Call Michael Jenner/Janet 
Fraser Agents to View 780-441-6441 or 
email mikejenner@me.com. 


otion Studies, have all been elected as 


Conference men’s hockey champion- 


A CASTLE ON A HILL. Beautiful location 
in Terwillegar Towne on higher grounds. 
Walk-out nanny suite, 3 bedrooms up 

1 down. 3.5 baths/ AC, 2 gas fireplaces, 
gourmet kitchen and screen enclosed 
veranda. Heated garage and much ~ 
more. Lease for $1,950/month or sale 
$424,900. Call Michael Jenner/Janet 
Fraser Agents to View 780-441-6441 or 
email mikejenner@me.com. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA. New 3 bed- 
room house. $2,880/month. Phone 
780-886-6005 or for photos email 
daverichards@telus.net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE COFFEE THAT PAYS!! Your own 
home-based business, earn money on 
a coffee break. Ask Donna Maskell 
780-297-3753. www.coffeediva.ca. 
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Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in 
folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. 
Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


OCT. 20 


University of Alberta Open House. The 
U of A's annual open house allows pro- 
spective students to explore our campus 
and the programs offered here. 9 a.m.— 

4 p.m. Butterdome. 


Celebration of Innovation. This event is 
designed to inspire young scientists and to 
help the public discover the excitement of 
innovation—linking research to economic 
and social benefits. Hosted by John Acorn. 
Lecture topics include geothermal technol- 
ogy, meeting the world’s need for animal 
protein, obesity, nanoscience and the oil- 
sands. 11 a.m.—3:30 p.m. 1-140 CCIS. 


Canadian Society for 18th-Century 
Studies Plenary Lecture. Srinivas 
Aravamudan, professor at Duke University, 
will be on hand to give a lecture entitled, 
How Enlightenment Orientalism Became 
World Literature; Or, Have You Ever Heard 
of Hayy ibn Yaqzan? This talk challenges 
the presentist metanarrative around world 
literature by dating its appearance back to 
the bifurcation of the religious and secular 
traditions as caused by the philology of 
Orientalism since the Renaissance. 2-3 p.m. 
Strathcona Room, Westin Hotel. 


OCT. 22-25 


Making the Medieval Manuscript. Erik 
Kwakkel, Medieval book historian at Leiden 
University, the Netherlands, will be on hand 
to host a series of in-depth discussion medi- 
eval manuscripts. Kwakkel specializes in the 
early history of the book—manuscripts and 
early print editions—and he will be offering 
a number of specialized events especially 
for members of the campus community who 
are interested in this remarkable field. Oct. 
22, 2-4 p.m. Bruce Peel Special Collections 
Library, Rutherford Library; Oct. 23, 3:30- 

5 p.m. 243 CAB; Oct. 24, 7-9 p.m. Royal 


Alberta Museum; Oct. 25, 1-4 p.m. Bruce 
Peel Special Collections Library. 


OCT. 22-28 


Open Access Week, a global event 

now entering its sixth year, serves as an 
opportunity for the academic and research 
community to continue to learn about the 
potential benefits of Open Access. For more, 
go to http://guides.library.ualberta.ca/oa. 


OCT. 22 


Minds That Matter Gairdner 
Symposium. Lectures by three dis- 
tinguished speakers: Howard Cedar, 
Programming of DNA Methylation; Lorne 
Babiuk, Vaccines: Potential for Improving 
Human and Animal Health; and Michael 
Young, The Genetics of Sleep and Circadian 
Rhythms in Drosophila. For more informa- 
tion, call Bonnie Bock at 780-492-8415. 
2-5 p.m. 2-490 ECHA. 


Open Access Week: World Bank and 
SPARC Liveblog and Webcast. This kick- 
off event for Open Access Week will consist 
of a 90-minute panel discussion with OA 
experts from a variety of U of A stakeholder 
groups, as well as representatives from the 
World Bank and SPARC. 2-3:30 p.m. Main 
floor, Cameron Library. 


OCT. 24 


The Second Annual Arts-Based Research 
Symposium. Arts-Based Research 
Dissemination: Possibilities and Challenges. 
Noon. 4-104 Education North. 


China Seminar Series. Walden Bellow, 
sociology professor of SUNY-Binghamton 
and St. Mary's University, will be on hand to 
give a talk entitled Changing Appreciations 
of the People’s Republic of China of an 
Activist Academic from Southeast Asia. 
3:30—5 p.m. 1-107 Tory Building. 


Sts Fike 


WHY LET STUDENTS HAVE ALL THE FUN? Access the University of Alberta or 


Louis Hyndman Senior Lecture and 
Awards. Peter Sandoe, professor of bio- 
ethics at the University of Copenhagen, 
speaks about his research in bioethics, with 
particular emphasis on ethical issues related 
to animals, biotechnology and food produc- 
tion. 4:30-6:30 p.m. Wild Rose Room, Lister 
Conference Centre. 


OCT. 26 


Fulbright Canada Webinar for Canadian 
Students and Scholars. This webinar 

is intended to provide information to 
Canadian graduate students and faculty 
members interested in applying for the 
2013-14 Fulbright student and scholar 
awards. To register, please visit www. ful- 
bright.ca. 10 a.m.—2 p.m. 


Cell Biology Friday Seminar Series. Bill 
Colmers, professor in the Department of 
Pharmacology, will give a talk entitled Fear 
and Loathing—in Your Head. Noon-1 p.m. 
6-28 Medical Sciences. 


18th Annual Eric J. Hanson Memorial 
Lecture. Severin Borenstein, professor at 
the Haas School of Business, University 
of California, Berkeley, is a world- 
renowned scholar in the fields of energy 
policy and competition policy. His talk, 
What Will It Take to Make Renewable 
Energy Competitive? will discuss the 
hurdles that exist for alternative energy 
sources, and the variety of policy argu- 
ments for government intervention. 
Please RSVP to ipe@ualberta.ca. 4-6 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


OCT. 28 


BPM Academy Strings and friends. The 
Academy Strings presents An Afternoon 

of Chaconnes, Chorals, Dances and 
Divertimentos with USO/AS conductor Petar 
Dundjerski. 2—4 p.m. Convocation Hall. 
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OCT. 29-NOV. 2 


Sustainability Awareness Week. Join 

us for the fifth annual Sustainability 
Awareness Week (SAW) to learn something 
new, discover how you can get involved 
and explore sustainability-related issues 
that are relevant to you. Take part in 
dozens of events, all hosted by the Office 
of Sustainability and brought to you by 
many different student groups and on- and 
off-campus organizations. For more, visit 
sustainability.ualberta.ca/saw. 


OCT. 29 


Mobilizing Knowledge for Sustainable 
Agriculture: A Partnership Development 
Project Between Canada and Sri Lanka. 
The U of A is playing a lead role in bring- 
ing together a small team of researchers 
from Canada and Sri Lanka to explore how 
low-cost, ubiquitous information and com- 
munication technologies can contribute 

to food security objectives in developing 
countries by enhancing or cultivating local 
agricultural communities of practice. Team 
leads Gordon Gow, Naomi Krogman and 
Mary Beckie will lead this dialogue that will 
give people an opportunity to learn more 
about advances in sustainable agriculture. 
4:30-5:30 p.m. TELUS Centre. 


OCT. 30 


The Legal Forum Centenary Speakers 
Series. The Leitch Lecture will be given by 
Chrystia Freeland, global editor-at-large 
of Reuters and previously U.S. manag- 

ing editor of the Financial Times and 
Moscow correspondent for both the FT 
and the Economist. Both her parents were 
U of A law graduates. Her talk, Who Built 
That? Money, Society and the State in the 
U.S. Election Race and Beyond. RSVP to 
lawcomm@ualberta.ca. Noon—1:50 p.m. 
231/237 Law Centre. 


The Qur‘anic Perspective on Tolerance. 
With a talk based on his book, “The Spirit 
of Tolerance in Islam,” Reza Shah-Kazemi, 
Ronning Centre Distinguished Fellow 2012, 
will demonstrate—using Western historical 
sources—that religious tolerance was in 
fact the historical norm that characterized 
the relationship between Muslims and non- 
Muslims. 3—4:30 p.m. 1-107 Tory Building. 


Fashion Culture Network. Beverly Lemire, 
Henry Marshall Tory Chair and founding dir- 
ector of the Material Culture Institute, will 
give a lecture entitled From Global Trade to 
Domestic Arts: Quilts and Quilt-Making in 


explore trendy Whyte Avenue from Varscona—conveniently located within walking 


distance of Edmonton’s best shopping, restaurant and entertainment destinations. 


Awkward flirting is optional. Call 866 465 8150 for reservations. 


8208 - 106 Street | varscona.com 


the North Atlantic World, c. 15v0s—1200s. 
8-9 p.m. 140 TELUS Centre. 


OCT. 31 


Thriller — A U of A United Way Campaign 
Fundraiser. Bring your zombie and non- 
zombie friends to the Main Gym at noon 

to celebrate Halloween by learning Michael 


Jackson's “Thriller” zombie dance in support 
of the U of A’s United Way Campaign. 


Tenses & Pizza. The Centre for Writers 
hosts weekly workshops on the English 
language with free food. Open to all U of A 
students, faculty, staff and C4W tutors. 
Noon-1 p.m. 1-26 Assiniboia Hall. 


NOV. 1 


Discussion with Glenn Isaac, executive 
director of the North Saskatchewan 
Riverkeepers. Hear Isaac discuss the 
environmental significance of the North 
Saskatchewan River basin and challenges to 
protect it under recent changes to Canadian 
environmental legislation. RSVP to fein- 
stei@ualberta.ca. Noon—1:30 p.m. 193 

Law Centre. 


China Seminar Series. Stanley Rosen, 
professor at the University of Southern 
California, will give a talk entitled The Rise 
of China and the Contradictions in Chinese 
Policies and Their Consequences: Will the 
Real China Please Stand Up? The talk will 
focus on the very different and often con- 
tradictory things China is trying to achieve 
simultaneously. The lecture will focus 
primarily on popular culture, with special 
emphasis on the film industry. 3:30—5 p.m. 
10-4 Tory Building. 


NOV. 3 


Educated Wallet — Financial Literacy for 
Kids. Wondering how to help your children 
avoid financial pitfalls and teach them to 
be savvy with their money? Learn how to 
teach your kids the fundamentals of finance 
from alumna Lesley Scorgie, ‘05 B.Com., 
author of Rich by Thirty and Rich by Forty 
$15 per adult; $5 for youth aged 14-18. 

10 a.m.—Noon. 1-05 School of Business. 


NOV. 4 


Piano Recital. Pianists Ina Dykstra and 
Nancy Watt will present a program for one 
piano, four hands, which will include pieces 
from Legends by Dvorak. Tickets (available 
only at the door): $20 adults; $10 stu- 
dents/seniors; $5 (under 18). 3—4:30 p.m. 
Augustana Chapel, Camrose. 


VARSCONA 


HOTEL ON WHYTE 


PHOTOS: UWE WELZ AND RICHARD SIEMENS 


Men’s hockey at the University of Alberta, which began 
play 100 years ago, is widely considered the most successful 
program in Canadian Interuniversity Sport history. The 
Golden Bears have won a record 13 national championships, 
as well as 49 out of 76 conference championships, and have 
played in a record 35 national championship tournaments, 
including a streak of 10 straight from 1997 to 2006. 
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Awards from this prestigious 
endowment announced 
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Be the change 


Become an ecoREP 


Killam legacy 
still going strong 
after 45 years 


Michael Brown 


anadian investment mogul 
Izaak Killam’s modest 
upbringing never allowed 
fora university education. But 
that didn’t prevent him, or his wife 
Dorothy, from understanding the 
value of advanced scholarship. 

At the time of his death in 1955, 
the Killams had amassed a for- 
tune that placed them among the 
richest people in Canada. Before 
Dorothy passed away a decade 
later, she managed to double the 
fortune. Her last will and testament 
discharged the wishes of her late 
husband that the greater part of 
the family’s wealth was to be left to 
higher education. 

“My purpose in establishing 
the Killam Trusts is to help in the 
building of Canada’s future by 
encouraging advanced study.” she 
wrote in her will. “Thereby I hope 
in some measure to increase the 
scientific and scholastic attain- 
ments of Canada, to develop and 
expand the work of Canadian 
universities, and to promote sym- 
pathetic understanding between 
Canadians and the peoples of 
other countries.” 

With that, the University of 
Alberta became one of six benefici- 
aries of the $400-million Killam 
Trusts, one of Canada’s largest 
endowments for scholarly activ- 
ities. Since 1967, the endowments 
created by the Killam bequest have 
provided more than $96 million in 
program funding to the U of A. 

The Killam Trustees and the 
U of A hosted a luncheon Oct. 

16 at the Faculty Club to hon- 
our recipients of the 2012-2013 
Killam Awards. 

“Tt is a pleasure for the 
University of Alberta to take 
the opportunity to highlight 
the importance of this generous 
gift,’ said Martin Ferguson-Pell, 
acting provost and vice-president 
(academic). “It continues to 
provide funding for a wide variety 
of disciplines, and is particularly 
notable for its support of scholar- 
ships for graduate students and 
post-doctoral fellows.” Wi 


More Killam Awards on page 3 
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A united voice for the environment 


Dozens of elementary-school aged children gathered at the Myer Horowitz Theatre Oct. 30 to take part in the fifth annual Voices of Nature concert, which ran as part of the 
university’s Sustainability Awareness Week Oct. 29 to Nov. 2. 


Folio Staff 
ducation and machine 
learning researchers at the 
U of A are joining forces 

with leading online education 

provider Udacity to further develop 
and refine methods for delivering 
academic courses online. 

The U of A and Udacity signed 
a memorandum of understand- 
ing Oct. 29 that begins a research 
partnership for the collabora- 
tive development of systems for 
delivery, measurement and assess- 
ment of online learning courses 
and experiences. 

Researchers from the univer- 
sity’s Alberta Innoyates Centre for 
Machine Learning—one of the 
world’s top five machine learning 
institutes—and from the faculties 
of education and science will join 


others across campus with expertise 
in online learning technologies and 

| § i 

| pedagogy to work with Udacity. 


“This is an opportunity for us 
to explore and better understand 
online learning for the benefit 
of our students,” said Martin 
Ferguson-Pell, acting provost and 
vice-president (academic). “This 
is also an opportunity for our 
researchers to be part of building 
advanced learning solutions, based 
on their expertise in machine learn- 


ing, pedagogy and assessment, that 


adyances the field of online learning. 


This is not the University of Alberta 
jumping on the online bandwagon. 
It’s University of Alberta researchers 
helping build the bandwagon.” 

“T very much look forward 
to working with the U of A.” 
said Udacity CEO and founder 
Sebastian Thrun, who joined 
Ferguson-Pell in signing the MOU. 
“The faculty at the U of A have a 
strong commitment to data-driven 
research for online education, 
and Udacity is excited to build on 


U of A’s expertise in online testing 


66 With this partnership 
we can take a lead 
role in defining the 
next generation of the 
post-secondary learning 
experience.” 


Martin Ferguson-Pell 


and education. We also share a joint 


commitment to excellence and rad- 


ical innovation in online education.” 


In addition, the partnership calls 
for a pilot project to develop a few 
courses in the Faculty of Science 
that will be offered through the 
Udacity platform, with the expecta- 
tion that at least one course can 
be raken for U of A credit, which 
would set the U of A apart from all 


other Canadian universities. 


U of A teams up with Udacity for online learning 


“Many of our professors across 
several faculties have been teaching 
courses wholly or partially online 
and using various multimedia com- 
ponents. This pilot will help us build 
upon their experiences and expertise 
at the institutional level so that 
those faculty members who want 
to explore online learning can do 
so with as much knowledge and sup- 
port as possible,” said Ferguson-Pell. 

“Expanding awareness of the rig- 
our and excellence of the University 
of Alberta, via Udacity’s digital 
platform, to a whole new world of 
students around the globe is a fan- 
tastic opportunity for the university 
and for Alberta. But what is most 
exciting is that with this partnership 
we can take a lead role in defining 
the next generation of the post- 
secondary learning experience.” 

The Udacity project is one part 
of a suite of recommendations that 


have started rolling out across the 


Continued on page 3 
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Men’s hockey at the University of Alberta, which began 
play 100 years ago, is widely considered the most successful 
program in Canadian Interuniversity Sport history. The 
Golden Bears have won a record 13 national championships, 
as well as 49 out of 76 conference championships, and have 
played in a record 35 national championship tournaments, 
including a streak of 10 straight from 1997 to 2006. 
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Be the change 


Become an ecoREP 


Killam legacy 
still going strong 


after 45 years 


Michael Brown 


anadian investment mogul 
Izaak Killam’s modest 


upbringing never allowed | 


for a university education. But 
that didn’t prevent him, or his wife 
Dorothy, from understanding the 
value of advanced scholarship. 

At the time of his death in 1955, 
the Killams had amassed a for- 
tune that placed them among the 
richest people in Canada. Before 
Dorothy passed away a decade 
later, she managed to double the 
fortune. Her last will and testament 
discharged the wishes of her late 
husband that the greater part of 
the family’s wealth was to be left to 
higher education. 

“My purpose in establishing 
the Killam Trusts is to help in the 
building of Canada’s future by 


encouraging advanced study,” she 
wrote in her will. “Thereby I hope 


in some measure to increase the 
scientific and scholastic attain- 
ments of Canada, to develop and 
expand the work of Canadian 
universities, and to promote sym- 
pathetic understanding between 
Canadians and the peoples of 
other countries.” 

With that, the University of 
Alberta became one of six benefici- 
aries of the $400-million Killam 
Trusts, one of Canada’s largest 
endowments for scholarly actiy- 
ities. Since 1967, the endowments 
created by the Killam bequest have 
provided more than $96 million in 
program funding to the U of A. 

The Killam Trustees and the 
U of A hosted a luncheon Oct. 

16 at the Faculty Club to hon- 
our recipients of the 2012-2013 
Killam Awards. 

“Tt is a pleasure for the 
University of Alberta to take 
the opportunity to highlight 
the importance of this generous 
gift,’ said Martin Ferguson-Pell, 
acting provost and vice-president 
(academic). “It continues to 
provide funding for a wide variety 
of disciplines, and is particularly 
notable for its support of scholar- 
ships for graduate students and 
post-doctoral fellows.” i 
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Dozens of elementary-school aged children gathered at the Myer Horowitz Theatre Oct. 30 to take part in the fifth annual Voices of Nature concert, which ran as part of the 
university’s Sustainability Awareness Week Oct. 29 to Nov. 2. 


U of A teams up with Udacity tor online learning 


ducation and machine 

learning researchers at the 

U of A are joining forces 
with leading online education 
provider Udacity to further develop 
and refine methods for delivering 
academic courses online. 

The U of A and Udacity signed 
a memorandum of understand- 
ing Oct. 29 that begins a research 
partnership for the collabora- 
tive development of systems for 
delivery, measurement and assess- 
ment of online learning courses 
and experiences. 

Researchers from the univer- 
sity’s Alberta Innoyates Centre for 
Machine Learning—one of the 
world’s top five machine learning 
institutes—and from the faculties 
of education and science will join 
others across campus with expertise 
in online learning technologies and 
pedagogy to work with Udacity. 


“This is an opportunity for us 
to explore and better understand 
online learning for the benefit 
of our students,” said Martin 
Ferguson-Pell, acting provost and 
vice-president (academic). “This 
is also an opportunity for our 
researchers to be part of building 
advanced learning solutions, based 
on their expertise in machine learn- 


ing, pedagogy and assessment, that 


advances the field of online learning. 


This is not the University of Alberta 
jumping on the online bandwagon. 
It’s University of Alberta researchers 
helping build the bandwagon.” 

“L very much look forward 
to working with the U of A, 
said Udacity CEO and founder 
Sebastian Thrun, who joined 
Ferguson-Pell in signing the MOU. 
“The faculty at the U of A have a 
strong commitment to data-driven 
research for online education, 
and Udacity is excited to build on 
U of A’s expertise in online testing 


66 With this partnership 
we can take a lead 
role in defining the 
next generation of the 
post-secondary learning 
experience.” 


Martin Ferguson-Pell 


and education. We also share a joint 


commitment to excellence and rad- 


ical innovation in online education.” 


In addition, the partnership calls 
for a pilot project to develop a few 
courses in the Faculty of Science 
that will be offered through the 
Udacity platform, with the expecta- 
tion that at least one course can 
be taken for U of A credit, which 
would set the U of A apart from all 


other Canadian universities. 
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“Many of our professors across 
several faculties have been teaching 
courses wholly or partially online 
and using various multimedia com- 
ponents. This pilot will help us build 
upon their experiences and expertise 
at the institutional level so that 
those faculty members who want 
to explore online learning can do 
so with as much knowledge and sup- 
port as possible,” said Ferguson-Pell. 

“Expanding awareness of the rig- 
our and excellence of the University 
of Alberta, via Udacity’s digital 
platform, to a whole new world of 
students around the globe is a fan- 
tastic opportunity for the university 
and for Alberta. But what is most 
exciting is that with this partnership 
we can take a lead role in defining 
the next generation of the post- 
secondary learning experience.” 

The Udacity project is one part 
of a suite of recommendations that 


have started rolling out across the 
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Federal grants fund U of A research infrastructure 


Bryan Alary 


esearchers from the U of A 

will advance the treatment 

of diabetes, bone and joint 
problems, and muscular dystrophy, 
and fight parasitic agents by study- 
ing the inner workings of cells, 


through new grants from the Canada 2} 


Foundation for Innovation. B 


Four CFI Leaders Opportunity 
Fund grants, totalling more than 
$1 million, will pay for specialized 
technology and lab equipment in the 
faculties of medicine and dentistry 
and engineering. 

Joel Dacks, an assistant professor 
in the Department of Cell Biology, 
will use 


next- 


paliddns 


generation 
DNA 
sequencing 
technol- 
ogy to 
explore the 


evolu- 7 


Honany Joel Dacks 
processes 
that led to 
compartmentalized, complex cells 
called eukaryotes. 
“This shift in cellular organiza- 


tion gave rise to nearly all life that we 


see today and changed the face of the 


planet forever,’ said Dacks. 

Dacks will also start using next- 
generation sequencing technology 
in Alberta’s oilsands to understand 
the microbial eukaryotic commun- 
ity and potentially discover new 
unicellular eukaryotes. 


ELRich, an 


Environ- 
mental 


is explor- 
ing ways to 


Marwan El-Rich 


restore normal function to injured 
and improperly functioning hips, 
knees, shoulders and other parts of 
the musculoskeletal system. 


El-Rich plans to use mathematical 


modelling to gain a better under- 
standing of the mechanical behay- 


iour and function of musculoskeletal 


system components. 


“There are many hip, knee, shoul- 


der and spinal implants that come 


with a loss of normal active behaviour, 
said El-Rich. “Our ultimate goal is to 
help restore full function for patients 


and improve their quality of life.” 


New scientific roles link 
research and clinical care 


our leading researchers from the U of A will oversee key provincial 


portfolios to ensure scientific research programs strategically meet 


the health needs of Albertans. 


Alberta Health Services announced on Oct. 23 the appoint- 


ment of scientific directors for five of the province's Strategic Clinical 


Networks (SCN). 


Peter Silverstone, professor in the Department of Psychiatry, was 
named director of the Addiction and Mental Health SCN; Linda 
Woodhouse of the Department of Physical Therapy is director of the 
Bone and Joint Health SCN; Colleen Norris of the Faculty of Nursing is 
director of the Cardiovascular Health and Stroke SCN; and Jeff Johnson 
of the School of Public Health is director of the Obesity, Diabetes and 


Nutrition SCN. 


“These members of the University of Alberta faculty represent the 
best of their respective research areas. They are leaders and innovators 
who work tirelessly to advance the health needs of Albertans, Canadians 
and the world,’ said Lorne Babiuk, U of A vice-president (research). “We 
are proud of these ongoing efforts here at the U of A, and we encourage 
and support the work they will be doing for Albertans with AHS.” 

Each scientific director will be responsible for developing, imple- 
menting and assessing research outcomes for their respective SCN, 
working in a leadership role on core strategy and liaising with senior 
AHS officials. Directors will be accountable for SCN research grant 
activities, publications and translating knowledge into action to ensure 
every Albertan has access to high-quality health care. 

The four scientific directors will retain their faculty positions at 
the UofA during their AHS appointments. Woodhouse said the new 
positions provide a wonderful opportunity to link research and clinical 
practice, something that hasn’t been done before in Alberta. 

“It’s a golden window of opportunity to have practice-based evidence 
drive research and evidence drive practice,” she said. “It’s a tribute to the 


Marwan 


assistant pro- 
fessor in the 
Department 
of Civil and 


Engineering, 


ELRich will use the finite ele- 
ment model to investigate issues 
like stress and strain on bones and 
joints. Known for its ease of use and 
robustness, the finite model has been 
used extensively for pinpointing 
mechanical stresses and strains 
caused by physiological activities, 
pathological conditions and injuries, 
and surgical modifications. 

His team will also use non-contact 
digital imaging to capture the exact 
deformation of bones and joints to 
determine the relationship with load. 

Matthias Braun, an assistant 
professor in the Department of 
Pharmacology, 
is studying hu- 
man islet cells 
at the cellular 
and subcellular 
levels, along 
with their 
electrical activ- 
ity, to better 
understand in- 
sulin secretion 
to treat and prevent diabetes. 

Type 2 diabetes, the most com- 
mon form of the disease, is caused 
by insufficient insulin secretion from 
the beta-cells of pancreatic islets, 
combined with insulin resistance 
in tissues such as the liver, muscle 
and fat. 

Insulin resistance is strongly 
linked to obesity; recent research has 
shown that genetics also play a role 
in islet failure. 


Braun’s goal is to better under- 
stand the physiology and patho- 
physiology of insulin secretion in 
diabetes. 


“We expect that this will lead to 
new approaches for the treatment 
and prevention of the disease,’ said 
Braun, a new investigator at U of A’s 
Alberta Diabetes Institute. 

Toshifumi Yokota, an assistant 
professor in the Department of 
Medical Genetics, plans to identify 
molecular therapies for muscular 
dystro- 
phies—a 
group of 
more than 
30 genetic 
diseases 
character- 
ized by 


progressive 


weakness 
and degen- 
eration of © 
skeletal muscle. 

“There are currently no treatment 


Toshifumi Yokota 


options for muscular dystrophy 
other than mere relief of symptoms,’ 
Yokota said. “We believe our re- 
search has strong potential to lead to 
treatments that could benefit people 
around the world.” 

Yokota’s research will focus on a 
treatment that encourages cellular 
components to skip over an exon— 
part of a gene that contains DNA 
coding with instructions for the 
production of a specific protein. 

In some muscular dystrophies, 
mutations in exons prevent genes 
from forming properly. Exon skip- 
ping involves using antisense oligo- 
nucleotides drugs to mask specific 


exons so that genes can form without 
mutations. Bi - 


Putting poultry in a bind 


Alana Willerton and Michel Proulx 


ith a patent pending, Jianping Wu, a researcher in the Faculty of 


Agricultural, Life and Environmental Sciences, is in the process 


of commercializing the adhesive he created using protein from 


canola meal left over after oil extraction, and from spent hens. 
Most adhesives now being used in products are petroleum-based, but the 
adhesive industry has been moving away from using the oil over the last 10 to 


Jianping Wu holds one of the raw materials, poultry, that h 
and his team used to create a protein-based adhesive, while 
Nandika Bandara demonstrates the product’s strength. 


20 years because of the 
fluctuating cost and 
potential health con- 
cerns caused by 
its carcinogenic 
components. 

“Petroleum- based 
adhesives are not 
sustainable or environ- 
mentally friendly, so I 
think the industry is 
looking for sustain- 
able and renewable 
options,’ said Wu. 

A protein-based 
adhesive made from 
soybeans is currently 


available in the United States, but Wu believes his product is more robust. 
Wu's adhesive is meant for interior application on items like doors and 


universities for being willing to collaborate with AHS and for AHS to 
have the foresight to say, let’s turn the system upside down.” 

Norris, a professor of nursing with joint appointments in medicine 
and public health, said the new role enhances her current cardiovascular 
research activities at the university where she has received support and 
mentorship to pursue research and funding. 

“The University of Alberta started me off on the path and helped 
me get to know the community, to network and do the research I do” 
she said. “This new role increases the network of people I can access to 
improve the quality of care for patients in Alberta,” 

AHS also appointed Jayna Holroyd-Leduc of the University of 
Calgary to the Seniors’ Health SCN. ‘The scientific director for the 
Cancer Care SCN will be announced later in 2012. 
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furniture; he and his team are working to make it more water-resistant so it 
can stand up to exterior conditions. Wu notes that although the spent-hen and 
canola adhesive isn’t on the same level as synthetic adhesives yet, it is on par 
with the soybean adhesive. 

Protein-based adhesives were popular before the time of the Second World 
War, and were often prepared using protein from milk, animal blood or gelatin. 
However, the industry has since shifted towards petroleum-based adhesives, 

Processing of spent hens into food uses is no longer economically viable and 
canola protein is not a traditional food protein source, so using them for non- 
food applications like adhesives could provide an economic benefit for their 
respective industries. The potential windfall could be especially important for 
the canola industry—canola is the major oilseed crop in Canada. ; 

“There is no commercialization of canola protein extraction, although there 
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Grain processing protessor gives students food for thought 


Michael Brown a 


al 


eral Temelli admits she will prob- 

ably never know ir all. In fact, that’s 

what attracted the 2012-13 Killam 
Professorship winner to the field of food pro- 
cess engineering in the first place. 

“You quickly learn the level of complexity 
in the food systems,” said Temelli, a researcher 
in the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences. “The more you learn, 
the more you realize how little you know about 
these complex systems.” 

Originally from Turkey, Temelli has spent 
her 24-year U of A academic career researching 
value-added processing of crops. 

“We've been basically selling our crops 
without adding further value onto them,” said 
Temelli. “If we do some processing and sell ing of fats and oils. 
some of the ingredients and final products, 
we can generate a much higher value for what 
we grow. 


Feral Temelli sees the classroom as a place to develop 
critical-thinking and problem-solving skills. 


are used in the extraction and further process- 


“The depth of expertise of my colleagues, 
especially in the Department of Agricultural, 
Food and Nutritional Science, all across the 


Izaak Walton Killam 

Memorial Scholars awards 

are presented to outstanding 

doctoral students: 

Gayan Aruma Baduge, electrical 
and computer engineering 

Jinwei He, electrical and 
computer engineering 

Derritt Mason, English and film 
studies 

Mia Raynard, business 

Terra Manca, sociology 

Vaia Touna, religious studies 

Yanfei Zhao, business 

Lara Apps, history and classics 

Marie Auger-Methe, biological 
sciences 

Adam Carlson, English and film 
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Jennifer Klutsch, renewable 
resources 

Todd Kristensen, anthropology 

Nesrine Mostapha, dentistry 

Jeffrey Murphy, chemistry 

Dana Olstad, agricultural, food 
and nutritional science 

Hannah O'Rourke, nursing 

Joshua Pemberton, biological 
sciences 

Martha White, computing 
science 


Dorothy J. Killam Memorial 
Graduate Prizes are awarded 
to the most outstanding 
Killam Memorial Scholarship 
recipients: 


3 


Killam 


The 2012-13 Killam Awards 


Izaak Walton Killam 

Memorial Postdoctoral 

Fellowships are presented to 

outstanding PhD graduates: 

Guillermo Gonzalez, biological 
sciences 

Danila Sokolov, English and film 
studies 

Trevor Porter, earth and atmos- 
pheric sciences (Porter also 
won the Dorothy J. Killam 
Memorial Postdoctoral Fellow 
Prize awarded to most out- 
standing Killam Postdoctoral 
Fellowship recipients) 

Roxane Paulin, medicine 

Keynyn Brysse, interdisciplinary 
studies 


Temelli has found a niche looking at separa- 
tion and conversion technologies, specifically 
taking a grain and splitting it into its compon- 
ents to be used in different forms. Working 
mostly with oats and barley, together with a 
colleague, Temelli developed the technology 
to better process these grains to concentrate a 
compound called beta-glucan—a soluble fibre 
that has a demonstrated cholesterol-lowering 
effect to reduce the risk of heart disease and 
plays a role in regulating blood-glucose levels. 

Temelli also studies the use of carbon diox- 
ide in a state between liquid and gas, known 
as supercritical carbon dioxide, as a solvent to 
replace petroleum-based organic solvents that 


with your colleagues.” 


she learns the most. 


food chain, is incredible? said Temelli. “I think 
it makes the projects a lot more fun and inter- 
esting when you can look at complex questions 
from different perspectives in collaboration 


Continuously learning from her research 
and learning from her colleagues, Temelli says 


and-coming minds is probably the place where 


“First of all, I love teaching. I like chal- 
lenging my students and like to be challenged 
by my students, so obviously it’s a two-way 
street,” said Temelli, who sees her main job in 
the classroom as developing critical-thinking 


studies 


Carolyn Chenard, resource 


Mita Dasog, chemistry 


Marie Auger-Methe, biological Killam Award for Excellence 


in Mentoring: 


z : sciences 4 ; 
economics and environmental Derritt Mason, English and film Linda Trimble, professor of 
studies Beacon political science 
Mita Dasog, chemistry David Bundle, professor of 


the place where she imparts her wisdom on up- 


Marisa Hoeschele, psychology 


and problem-solving skills. “In this day and 
age you can access so much information on 
the Internet, but students need to be able to 
critique that information and decide what is 
reliable and what is not.” 

Temelli adds that meeting the chal- 
lenge of teaching the bright young minds 


Hannah O'Rourke, nursing : 
chemistry 


of tomorrow to take on big issues and 
think them through on their own gives her 
great satisfaction. 

“To see my students succeed in achieving 
their dreams and move on to become leaders 
in different organizations—that is an import- 


ant source of pride for me.” fi 


Teleglaucoma team sees clearly the significance of collaborating to improve trcatment 


Michael Brown 


igh-quality and timely eye 

care can prevent blindness 

from glaucoma, a lead- 
ing cause of vision loss throughout 
the world. 

Unfortunately, even in Canada, 
great distances and lack of quick ac- 
cess to qualified professionals can be 
major roadblocks in the race against 
time to treat glaucoma. 

To help overcome these barriers, 
Karim Damji and his team in the 
Department of Ophthalmology 
have developed and tested an in- 
novative collaborative care model 
called Teleglaucoma. 

Damiji says Teleglaucoma uses 
the same principle employed in 
telehealth models abroad and in 
the Teleophthalmology program 
pioneered at the U of A, allowing 
glaucoma specialists to detect the 
ailment from a distance by way of a 
virtual eye exam and then provide 
better access for patients to get their 
eyes checked. 

“Basically it is a model where we 
work with optometrists and they 
prepare information on the patients, 
capture various 3-D images of the 
eye and upload the information to 
the system where we then can grade 
it online to see whether people have 
a glaucoma or not,’ said Damji. “The 
vast majority of people will stay with 
their optometrist, but in 10 to 15 
per cent of cases we need to treat the 
patients ourselves because they are 
more complex.” 

‘To aid in the implementation 
of Teleglaucoma, Damji is using his 

2012-13 McCalla Professorship 
to develop a series of high-quality, 


principles and will serve to train 
health-care professionals at the fore- 
front of glaucoma care in Canada as 
well as other parts of the world. 

“The idea behind Teleglaucoma is 
we are recognizing that there is a need 
for education into the basics of glau- 
coma, and that we need people on the 
front lines who know how to gather, 
prepare and upload high-quality 
diagnostic information,” said Damiji. 
“The better the quality of information 
uploaded, the better the diagnosis we 
can give; otherwise it is a matter of 
‘garbage in, garbage out.” 


McCalla 


Over time, Damji says, he hopes 
to open Teleglaucoma up to nurse 
practitioners in a primary-care 
model, and is now piloting the pro- 
gram in Kenya and Ethiopia as part 
of a Grand Challenges grant. Beyond 
the lives that will be changed, Damji 
says the part of the story that is most 
inspiring is the teamwork associ- 
ated with getting this project off 
the ground. 
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streamline office communications. 
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Karim Damji is one of the architects of Teleglaucoma. 

“What I am finding is very rich not only better patient access and 
and fertile support of this project care, but also global citizenship, and 
amongst my colleagues, and partner- the ability to share knowledge and 
ship opportunities for the university keep learning.’ 


to really walk the talk in terms of 


Building on online learning 
ce 


Continued from page 1 


institution for discussion and consultation. The recommendations are the 
result of several months of research, consultation and discussion across 
the academy by the Visioning Committee, struck by President Indira 
Samarasekera and co-chaired by Jennifer Chesney, associate vice-president 
of digital strategy, and Jonathan Schaeffer, who was then vice-provost 
and associate vice-president of information technology and is now dean 
of the Faculty of Science. 
The committee comprises 
faculty and staff members 
from several faculties and 
units and the Students’ 
Union Vice-President 
Academic. Discussion of 
the Visioning Committee's 
work and recommendations 
will fan across the institu- 
tion in the coming weeks. 
“There are many, many 
conversations that will 
take place within our institution in the coming weeks and months,” said 
Ferguson-Pell, “but this is an exciting way to build upon what's already 
been done and to tap into the ext extensive expertise of or our experts ir in ma- 
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Sebastian Thrun (left) and Martin Ferguson-Pell 
sign a MOU for a research partnership. 
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Shifting social perspectives highlighted at the Festival of Ideas 


Debra Pozega Osburn 
Vice-President (University Relations) 


hurricane of epic propor- 

tions. A global economy 

that on a good day is un- 
predictable and on a bad day seems 
to be teetering on the razor’s edge of 
acrash. The Arab Spring. A nuclear 
meltdown. And... 

Some days, it’s all a bit over- 
whelming. It seems as if the whole 
world has shifted beneath our feet. 
And in a way, it has. 

The societal shifts that are es- 
sential to humankind’s ability to 
deal with the kinds of crises and 
issues that characterize today’s world 
are the subject of the University 
of Alberta’s third Festival of Ideas, 
which runs Nov. 14-18. For the 
third time since the university's 


centenary celebration in 2008, the 


U of A will bring its communities 
together with world-renowned 
writers and performers, artists and 
scientists, public intellectuals and 
social activists, to discuss some of the 
critical issues of our times. Among 
those on the schedule: 

e A Chinese dissident who chal- 
lenges our thinking on the 
“new China,’ its past and what 
lies ahead. 

e An edgy urban satirist who dis- 
sects the extremes of our culture 
and behaviour—and doesn’t hesi- 
tate to include her own pet peeves 


in her analysis. 
+ A Nobel Prize-winningeconomist 


who places consumer and investor 


behaviour far ahead of govern- 

ment policy when it comes to 

influencing our volatile economy. 

e A best-selling author who believes 
that, despite conventional wis- 
dom, the world is less violent than 
at any time in human history. 

e Two remarkable Nobel Peace 
Prize winners who—against all 
odds—have had a global impact 
in their non-violent push for 
the safety and rights of women 
and families. 

The theme of this year’s festival is 
“Shifting Tectonic (Social) Plates, 
and it reflects the earth-shattering 
sensation that goes along with the 
rapid, unpredictable, and at times 


unsettling pace of change that char- 
acterizes modern society. With 16 
events at seven venues, it builds on 
the previous two festivals—the first 
in 2008, and the second in 2010—in 
bringing intellectually engaging 
conversations into Edmonton’s 
downtown core so that members of 
the broad community can partici- 
pate—and enjoy. 

Where else, in such a short 
time span, can one spar with Fran 
Lebowitz (the aforementioned satir- 
ist), reflect with Thomas Sargent (the 
economist), celebrate with Tawakkol 
Karman and Leymah Gbowee 
(the Nobel Peace Prize winners), 
challenge Chan Koonchung (the 
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dissident), and engage with Steven 
Pinker (the author)? 

Not to mention interacting with 
the CBC’s Jian Ghomeshi, activists 
and authors Nazanin Afshin-Jam and 
Susan McClelland, the Ethiopian 
jazz Either/Orchestra, and other in- 
novators and thought leaders. 

As it engages communities in 
thoughtful conversations, the festival 
has remained true to the original 
vision of the U of A professors 


Festival of Ideas offers day of discovery for families 


November is not always a family-friendly month. What 
with soccer games, hockey practices, grocery shopping and 
the like, it's hard to find something that the whole family 


can take part in. 


But one event is giving Edmontonians reason to drop, 
cover and hold on: the U of A's Festival of Ideas 2012. This 
year's festival brings truth-seeking, myth-busting and more 
to families as the family festival hits Enterprise Square 


Nov. 17. 


But the festival is much more than fun and games. 

With the theme of “Shifting Tectonic Social Plates,” it's an 
event that is sure to “move” attendees in many ways. Be it 
extracting DNA from a strawberry or taking fingerprints and 
looking for clues, there will be plenty of exciting experi- 
ments, demonstrations and games for kids aged 6 to 12. 

For the older kids, it's a chance for the teen crowd to find 
out “What's Up With the U?” with fascinating presentations 
from U of A grad students. Imagine a world where your DNA 
influences your prescriptions. Or one where we are all able 


to build a sustainable future together. 


Debra Pozega Osburn, chair of the Festival of Ideas, says 
that every generation has seen change; however, it is the 
school-aged children now who will see change happen on 


a far grander scale than their parents or grandparents did. 


The U of A’s knowledge, information and resources make 

it—and the festival—an ideal destination for kids seeking 

to understand the mysteries and challenges of our world. 
“Our ability to engage young people in thinking about 


these big questions, even while they're still in school, and 


to encourage them in those conversations is really going 
to make a big difference for us as our society continues to 
grow and change,” she said. “And today’s young people 
know science is fun. Wrestling with big issues is fun. They're 
engaged and are asking the right questions. And our gradu- 
ate students make it an engaging presentation.” 
Challenging, thought-provoking and certainly entertain- 
ing, the 2012 Festival of Ideas is breaking new ground in 
Edmonton and helping shift perspectives. Come be part of 
the movement! For details, visit festivalofideas.ca. 


- Jamie Hanlon 
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who, while contemplating ways to 
better connect the university with 
its communities, envisioned an intel- 
lectually vibrant festival that could 
accomplish exactly that. By bringing 
the presentations and discussions 
into the downtown core—and this 
year, to Calgary and Camrose as 
well—the festival brings the kind of 
thoughtful and challenging discus- 
sions that define the U of A to those 
who might otherwise not be able to 
engage in them. Most important, 
perhaps, it challenges us to question 
what we think we know about the 
world around us. 

As chair of the Festival of Ideas 
advisory board, I am grateful to our 
signature sponsors—Capital Power 
and, through the Edmonton Arts 
Council, the City of Edmonton—for 
helping us bring these discussions to 
this vibrant, inquisitive community. I 
would also like to thank Stantec and 
MLC Group as Green sponsors of 
the festival, Stuart Olson as a Gold 
sponsor, the CBC as the official 
broadcast sponsor and the Edmonton 
Journal as the media sponsor. 

I invite Fo/io readers to join in the 
discussions. There’s no better way 
to challenge ourselves and test our 
assumptions. 


A full list of all the presentersand 
performers is at festivalofideas.ca. Wi 
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HENRY MARSHALL TORY LECTURE 


Don Tapscott, one of the Tapscott is the author of: 
world’s leading authorities ) 
on innovation, media and 
the economic and social 
impact of technology, 

is delivering the Henry 


Marshall Tory Lecture. 


: Macrowikinomics: New — Se 
Solutions for a Connected Planet, 

- Paradigm Shift, So 

- The Digital Economy, 

- Growing Up Digital, and 

- Digital Capital. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16/9 A.M. 


MYER HOROWITZ THEATRE | SUB | UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
INFORMATION AT FESTIVALOFIDEAS.CA 
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Festival welcomes Chan Koonchungs dissident vision of ‘new China 


Jamie Hanlon 


he name Chan Koonchung may not 
be a household name in Canada. But 
given his pedigree and understanding 
of China and its rising dominance globally, 
his may be a name that Albertans want 
to remember. 


Chan Koonchung will speak in Edmonton and Calgary 
Nov. 17 and 18 as part of the Festival of Ideas. 


The Hong Kong-born Chan, an author, 
writer and producer, is coming to Edmonton 
and Calgary Novy. 17 and 18 as part of the 
U of A’s Festival of Ideas. 

Now based in Beijing, Chan is concerned 
about a gap in perception that exists among 
Chinese citizens, notably in Beijing. He fears 


that this gap, caused by current economic 
prosperity, clouds many people’s percep- 
tions of the current state—and those whose 
reality remains unclouded are ignored by the 
other group and squelched by the govern- 
ment. As an activist and public intellectual, 
Chan transformed his worries into words—a 
fictional novel entitled The Fat Years. 

The Fat Years (in Chinese, Shengshi: 
Zhongguo, 2013), which was banned by 
the Chinese government for its subversive 
nature, tells of a future China that is gaining 
in economic strength after another recession 
has all but crippled other global economies. 
In this future setting, Chan reveals a compla- 
cent population revelling in prosperity with 
no notice or concern that an entire month’s 
history has been wiped from public record. 
The allegorical tale gives more than a nod to 
the country’s actual treatment of history sur- 
rounding the Tiananmen Square protests. 

His book and much of his work (through 
his NGO Minjian International) is largely 
an effort to encourage people to remain 
vigilant and critical of the government, even 
in the current times of prosperity. In a 2010 
interview with Danwei TV, Chan spoke of 
the book and how the fictional work meta- 
phorically revealed what he sees as the current 
situation in China. 

“I think people forget a lot, or they try not 
to remember topics like the period in 1989. 
It’s not a topic you can profess publicly,’ he 


said. “The younger generation really doesn’t 
know anything about it now and the people 
who went through that, their memories are 
distorted in the sense that they now think 
that it was maybe good for China. That was 
not the feeling at the time.” 
A cooled economy followed by an 

economic boom. A region overflowing with 


contrasts of prosperity and poverty—the 


haves and the have-nots. An exploitative and 
repressive government. This is the China 
that occupies Chan’s thoughts. These are also 
likely some of the thoughts he will bring to 
light as he joins in conversation with author 
and journalist Jan Wong at this year’s Festival 
of Ideas. 

For tickets and information on both 


shows, please visit festivalofideas.ca. Mi 


The not-so evil of the Thriller 


Ja 
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Dozens of Beek faculty and staff descended on the Main Gym to re-enact Michael Jackson’s 


Thriller video in a precision zombie-like routine. 


Get a shot at good health through flu season 


Michael Davies-Venn 


$ part of an annual influenza 

campaign, flu vaccination 

clinics are opening at the 
University of Alberta main campus, 
Enterprise Square, Campus Saint- 
Jean and Augustana Campus. The 
effort is expected to help reduce the 
number of students who say their 
work was affected by the flu season, 
says Kevin Friese, assistant director 
of University Wellness Services. 


66 Twenty per cent of 
respondents to the 
National College Health 
Assessment survey 
that we ran last year 
indicated that their 
academics within the 
previous 12 months 
were affected by flu.” 


Kevin Friese 


“Twenty per cent of respondents 
to the National College Health 
Assessment survey that we ran last 
year indicated that their academics 
within the previous 12 months were 
affected by flu,” Friese says. 

“In doing this, we're assisting 
students. They can focus on their 
academics and living healthy lives. 
For staff, it’s an opportunity to stay 
safe and healthy, so they don’t have 
to take time off work. And from an 
ethical and moral perspective, it’s 
something that we can do to sup- 
port the community as a whole. 

The U of A campaign, which is 
part of an ongoing provincewide 
initiative, is organized by University 
Wellness Services, Human Resource 
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Services and the faculties of nursing 
and pharmacy. The clinics are open 
to students and staff. 

The clinic at Enterprise Square's 
Blue Room opened Oct. 31, and the 
clinic at Campus Saint-Jean was in 
the Grand Salon of Pavillon Lacerte 
on Noy. 1. The clinic at Augustana 
Campus, organized in conjunc- 
tion with Alberta Health Services, 
is in the Faith and Life Centre on 
Noy. 13 from noon to 3 p.m. And 
for four days from Nov. 6 to 9, a 
clinic will operate on the U of A’s 
north campus. 

More than 5,000 students, 
staff and faculty at the university 
received the flu shots during last 
year’s campaign. And for some of 
the students, the benefits go beyond 
being vaccinated. 

“Our program is the only 
program I’m aware of in Alberta 
where we involve our pharmacy 
and nursing students,” Friese says. 
“Rather than just leaving the clinics 
to registered nurses, physicians and 
pharmacists, we undertake a learn- 
ing opportunity in which students 
are supervised so that you haye 
instructors and registered phar- 
macists on hand to help instruct 
and supervise them, working in an 
interdisciplinary setting.” 

Friese says people who come 
early won't have to stand in long 
lines waiting. “Last year the campus 
flu campaign's average wait times 
during off-peak hours were less than 
five minutes with patients getting in 
right away. During peak hours, wait 
times were about 12 minutes. 

“We still want to encourage 
people to come early. During the 
last day of main campus clinics, wait 
times crested at nearly two hours.” 

Aside from the vaccination, 
Friese says there are other ways 
people can protect themselves from 
the flu virus. 


“Te’s important to wash your 


water, or use an alcohol-based sani- 
tizer. You can also reduce the spread 


of flu by ensuring that you're cough- 
ing into your arm and not coughing 
into your hands, which you then 
use to touch doorknobs, lights and 
other surfaces,” said Friese. 
According to Alberta Health, 
flu symptoms can include a fever of 
38 to 40 C, body aches and pains, 
fatigue, a dry cough, runny nose and 
a sore throat. Friese notes that if in- 
dividuals start to experience flu-like 
symptoms, they should stay home, 
get lots of rest and liquids, and not 
be out in the community where 
they might be affecting their own 
health and the health of others. 
Staff and students are advised 
to bring their ONEcard or an 
equivalent form of identification. 
For more information, visit uwell. 
ualberta.ca. 
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Congratulations to Pamela 
Sewers, who won a now-vintage 
Butterdome butter dish as part 
of Folio’s Oct. 19 “Are You a 
Winner?” contest. Sewers identified 
the location of last week's photo 
as the fourth-floor lounge of 
education north. The butter dish 
extravaganza continues this week. 
To win on, identify where the object 
pictured is located and email your 
answer to folio@ualberta.ca by 
noon on Monday, Nov. 12, and 
you will be entered into the draw. 
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Michael Brown 
hands regularly with soap and warm teen 


in Canada. 

“Tt is quite a feather in our cap, said Ernie Ingles, U of A vice- 
provost and chief librarian. “The holdings of an institution expand the 
reach of that institution in terms of scholarship that it can do. 

“In many disciplines, if not all, the library is the laboratory—it’s as 
important to a humanist and a social scientist, in many ways, as a lab is 
to a scientist.” 

Association member libraries are ranked annually based on total 
library expenditures, salaries and wages of professional staff, spending 
on library materials, and the number of professional and support staff. 

Harvard University remains the clear leader in the index, followed 
by Yale University and the U of T. 

U of A Libraries comprises Canada’s second-largest research library 
system, ranks first in volumes per student with 10.6 million items, and 
provides access to more than one million electronic books and more 
than 1,400 electronic databases. Mi 


U of A Libraries is in good company 


he U of A’s vaunted library system showed once again that re 
it is dedicated to an excellence reserved only for elite post- 
secondary institutions. 
According to the Library Investment Index for University Research 
Libraries, the U of A maintained its rank as the 11th best library 
in North America and second only to the University of Toronto 
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Partners to shed new light onsun 


Brian Murphy 


NASA 


he University of Alberta 

and University of Oslo are 

developing new exchange 
programs for as many as 20 under- 
graduates and PhD candidates who 
will find new ways to investigate 
the sun’s effects on Earth’s weather 


and climate. 


U of A space physics researcher 


The U of A and University of Oslo are 
teaming up to train new researchers 
focused on how the sun affects life. 


Ian Mann will lead the Canadian 
half of the program. 

“We want to take students 
beyond our existing knowledge of 
how the sun influences our planet,” said Mann. “Within 10 years, our aim 
is that these researchers will produce nano-satellite technology to measure 
the sun’s effects on the Earth.” 

‘The two universities already have an established space technology ex- 
change program that sees Canadian students travel to the coast of Norway 
to launch sounding rockets to altitudes of 10 kilometres. 

The success of that program, now two years into a three-year agree- 
ment, convinced the University of Oslo’s Joran Moen to expand the U of A 
relationship by investing nearly $350,000 in the new joint education and 
research initiative. 

“Both Norway and Canada have common interests in space weather at 
the North Pole, and the sun can have a dramatic influence, such as affecting 
satellite communications with Earth,” said Moen. 

The Norwegians are developing cube satellites, small Earth orbiters that 
are relatively cheap to build and launch, which Mann says will be part of 
both universities’ long-term space research plans. 

“Using multiple micro- and nano-satellites, we hope to paint a 3-D pic- 
ture of the sun’s influence on Earth,” said Mann. “This is the new frontier 
in space research—and U of A students will be on the leading edge.” 

Mann says another goal of the partnership is to build the space technol- 
ogy and research capabilities of both countries by establishing a joint inter- 
national degree program that will meet the needs of the 21st century. “By 
formalizing this experience with an international degree, we'll supply the 
anticipated needs of private companies that are taking over the develop- 


ment of space technology and space exploration for profit.” Wi 
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The Biggest Loser a bigger turnoff 


Bryan Alary 


he Biggest Loser might be 

a TV ratings winner, but 

its extreme depiction of 
exercise is more likely to turn people 
off than get them off the couch, ac- 
cording to new U of A research. 

Researchers in the Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation 
found that watching a short video 
clip of The Biggest Loser fuelled 
negative attitudes toward exercise, 
raising further questions about how 
physical activity is shown in the 
popular media. 

“The depictions of exercise on 
shows like The Biggest Loser are real- 
ly negative,” said lead author Tanya 
Berry, Canada Research Chair 
in Physical Activity Promotion. 
“People are screaming and crying 
and throwing up, and if you're not 
a regular exerciser you might think 
this is what exercise is—that it’s this 
horrible experience where you have 
to push yourself to the extremes 
and the limits, which is completely 
wrong.” 

In the study, 138 undergradu- 
ate students from the U of A were 
split into two groups. One group 
watched a seven-minute clip— 
chosen for its extreme depiction 
of exercise—from early in The 
Biggest Losers ninth season, when 
competitors were struggling with 
obesity. A control group watched 


a segment from the reality show 
American Idol. 


Immediately after viewing the 
clips, participants from both groups 
were asked to write down their 
first five thoughts. Students also 
completed a computer test that 
measured their automatic attitudes 
about exercise before they had time 
to think about the question, plus a 
handwritten questionnaire. 

“We did find that the people 
who watched The Biggest Loser 
had worse attitudes about physical 
activity than those who watched 
the American Idol clip,’ said Berry, 
adding that the results were consist- 
ent no matter participants’ physical 
activity levels or weight. 

Berry said the results debunk 
the belief held by some research- 
ers and many in the popular 
media that shows like The Biggest 


Loser can be motivational and 


get people off the couch. In fact, 


negative attitudes about physical activity. 
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and everything in between. 


8208 - 106 Street | varscona.com 


Stay at Varscona and enjoy a pub, a coffee house and an award-winning restaurant— 
all under the same roof. You could step outside and explore Whyte Avenue, one of 
Edmonton’s trendiest neighbourhoods. But feel free to keep indoors and explore our 
lobby, conveniently connected to Second Cup, O’Byrne’s Irish Pub and Murrieta’s 

Bar & Grill. We’ve got you covered. Call 866 465 8150 for reservations. 


Tanya Berry found that reality TV shows depicting exercise as an ordeal can fuel 


the negative portrayals of exercise 
are counterproductive to public 
health campaigns. 

“There’s a lot of effort and good 
work out there just to get people 
more active, but it’s such a small 
voice in this big wash of differ- 
ent depictions of exercise. It’s a 
big mess.” 

Berry’s research team is now 
working on a further study that 
focuses on followup episodes of The 
Biggest Loser that feature partici- 
pants who have lost weight, are 
physically fit and enjoy exercise. 
Those results should be published 
next year. 

The current study, to be pub- 
lished in the January 2013 issue 
of the American Journal of Health 
Behavior, was funded in part by the 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada. 
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Geoff McMaster 


here’s an oft-quoted maxim 

by cultural anthropologist 

Margaret Mead that goes, 
“Never doubt that a small group of 
thoughtful, committed citizens can 
change the world; indeed, it’s the 
only thing that ever has.” 

The campus ecoREPs program 
embodies that belief. According 
to Emily Dietrich, outreach and 
engagement lead for the Office of 
Sustainability, while larger cam- 
paigns like Sustainability Awareness 
Week are great for raising awareness 
about a crucial movement of our 
times, it is often smaller, committed 
groups acting locally that initiate 
lasting change. 

To that end, ecoREPs aims to 
nurture leaders in sustainability 
across the university in a small, 
supportive cohort whose members 
can in turn influence change in their 
respective workplaces. 

“T’'m not hoping to have a 
hundred people in that room,’ says 
Dietrich. “What I would hope 
is that the people who are there 
have a meaningful experience, take 
something away for their work 
or personal life and have a really 


fa 


Sustainability 
Awareness Week 


strong connection to the Office of 
Sustainability and their own person- 
al perspectives on sustainability.” 

The latter part of the name 
standing for “Reach, Education 
and Peer-to-Peer,’ ecoREPs is a 
six-month sustainability educa- 
tion program open to faculty, staff, 
graduate students and post-doctoral 
fellows across campus. Beginning 
its second run in January, the group 
relies mainly on peer-to-peer discus- 
sions that “draw on the experience 
and wisdom within the room,’ says 
Dietrich. It also provides access to 
information, resources, training, 
tools and seed funding. 

“One thing that really stood out 
for me when I started here was that 
people wanted a community, they 
wanted support,’ says Dietrich. 
“People said they had a passion 
for sustainability, but when they 
brought it into the workplace, they 
often felt isolated or alone. Having 
a group to tap into, to keep the for- 
ward momentum of projects going 


and keep the enthusiasm up, was 
something they needed.” 

The program kicks off with a 
half-day workshop, which begins by 
taking up the fundamental ques- 
tion, “What is sustainability?” in 
a more comprehensive way that 
includes the economic, social and 
environmental dimensions of the 
movement. “That way there is 
really the opportunity for anyone” 
to find a point of connection, says 
Dietrich, especially with personal 
value systems. 

The group then moves on to 
discuss the challenges involved in 
engaging colleagues in sustainability 
projects. One obvious challenge is 
limited time, says Dietrich, “but 
another big one is integrating 
sustainability as part of the way we 
do business instead of as an add-on. 
So we spend a lot of time on facilita- 
tion and communication skills, how 
to Manage a project so you can get 
buy-in and support.” 

Examples of projects initiated 
by reps last year were office com- 
posting, attempting to improve in- 
door air quality and creating spaces 
in the office for quick health breaks, 
such as yoga or deep-breathing exer- 
cises. Some ecoREPs also contribute 


Deadwood discovery turns up new beetle varieties 


Bev Betkowski 


even beetle species new to science have been dis- 


covered by a young U of A researcher just starting 
OMEN n CCC 


Charlene Wood, who just finished her master’s degree 
in the Department of Renewable Resources, noted 
the tinier-than-usual species while studying beetles in 
decaying aspen trees in northwestern Alberta. Her work 


is associated with the U of A’s Ecosystem Management 
Emulating Natural Disturbance project. 


Charlene Wood’s research career is off to a quick start with her 
discovery of seven new species of beetles. 


“Tt’s a dream, as a biologist. I certainly didn’t think I 
would discover new species when I began my project.” 

Now Wood, in collaboration with fellow scientists, is 
preparing to describe the beetles for posterity and for sci- 
ence. Having studied them over the past four years, Wood 
is becoming recognized for her knowledge of this group, 
known by only a few other experts across the globe. 

Her study of deadwood—a largely overlooked part 
of the North American boreal forest—is one of the few 
studies in Canada focused on the rich diversity of beetles 
that dwell in decaying wood. 

Wood’s work revealed different beetles in each stage 
of the decay sequence in aspen wood. Along with record- 
ing seven new species in this habitat, Wood found an 
additional 47 beetle species not previously known to 
occur in Alberta—a significant addition to the list of 
provincial species. 

“It’s an eye-opener, Wood said. “There are several 
species right under our noses that we didn’t know 
even existed.” 


All seven species she found are less than three 
millimetres long; most beetles studied are larger and 
more conspicuous, Wood said. Six of the species feed 
on fungus and are members of the group known as 


-minute brown scavenger beetles. The seventh species isa 


monotomid beetle, which is thought to live in the tun- 
nels created by bark beetles in newly dead trees and feed 
on fungus and larvae of other beetles. 

“Deadwood offers a whole variety of distinct habitats, 
and those habitats are home to hundreds of beetle spe- 
cies, some of which haven't been scientifically reported 
yet, added Wood. 

Wood chose to take her graduate degree at the U of A 
through the lab of renewable resources professor John 
Spence, for its strong reputation in researching biodivers- 
ity and ecological communities. “John’s lab was really 
good for connecting me with industry and government 
partners for my research.” 

Wood's research is a valuable addition to the study 
of Alberta’s biodiversity and reinforces how little we 
actually know about the real biodiversity of Alberta, 
said Spence. 

“Before doing anything serious with monitoring or 
protecting biodiversity, we first need a reliable cata- 
logue,’ he said. “We sometimes forget that there is still a 
large amount of work to do to fully understand what we 
are trying to manage and protect.” 

Beetles are important players in forest ecosystems, 
Wood said. The insects are a food source for songbirds 
and woodpeckers, and by consuming the wood of dead 
trees and then excreting the digested wood fragments, 
many beetles help return to forest soils nutrients that 
were once taken up by living trees. 

“L often get the ‘ick’ factor when I tell people I study 
beetles, but they are a fascinating and important group 
for us to understand. Beetles are very diverse, they 
occupy most major habitats on land, and very few are 
pests. Contrary to being harmful to humans, they do 
us a service by being important natural components of 
many ecosystems.” 

Wood says she hopes her research increases under- 
standing of how beetles contribute to overall forest 
diversity, and how to preserve their habitats while 
harvesting resources. “If one of the central tenets of 
sustainable forest management is to maintain biodivers- 
ity, the first step is knowing the species and what habitats 
they really require.” 

Wood's work was supported by the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council of Canada, Alberta 
Conservation Association Grants in Biodiversity, 
the EMEND project and Daishowa-Marubeni 
International Ltd. 
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Yasir Ali and Emily Dietrich work the booth promoting One Simple Act, a program inviting 
the U of A community to commit to small changes to help with sustainability. 


to integrating sustainable purchas- 
ing in the workspace. 

One new program, called Green 
Spaces, allows departments to 
achieve certification by the Office 
of Sustainability as an official “green 
space,” requiring successful imple- 
mentation of a number of measures. 

For those who feel slightly 
overwhelmed by the idea of sustain- 
ability, however, there is the One 
Simple Act on Campus initiative. 

As the name suggests, the program 
encourages people to adopt a single 
commitment in their daily lives that 
can make a small contribution to 
the overall drive. Students’ Union 
president Colten Yamagishi, for 
instance, has managed to eliminate 
Styrofoam from his life for a year. 

“It’s more about a way of being 
and way of thinking,” says Dietrich. 


_Unparalleled service 


“It’s based on a holistic model and 
tapping the wisdom of a group.” 

It’s too early to say whether the 
program is a success, but so far 
ecoREPs has attracted about 15 
reps from North Campus and 12 
at Augustana. 

The Office of Sustainability 
is now recruiting for the next 
cohort of ecoREPs, which will 
start in January. Dietrich is hold- 
ing two campus sessions Noy. 21 
and Dec. 6 on North Campus 
to provide more information to 
prospective participants. 

For more information on 
ecoREPs, One Simple Act and 
other campus-based sustainabil- 
ity programs, visit the Office of 
Sustainability website at sustainabil- 
ity.ualberta.ca. Wi 
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Not your average artist 
in residence 


Bev Betkowski 
here’s a poster on the door of 
Jordan Bennett's art studio 
at the U of A, reading “Not 
your average gift shop Indian.” 

It’s a tongue-in-cheek statement 
to be sure, but also on the mark when 
it comes to Bennett's rich array of 
artwork. Using everything from pho- 
tography to performance to channel 
his creativity, Bennett is impishly 
challenging stereotypes about in- 
digenous peoples and their art. 

“T want to turn those stereotypes 
on their head.” 

The young Mi’kmaw artist from 

~ Newfoundland is the U of A’s first- 
ever Indigenous Artist in Residence 
and will be sharing his work and his 
vision with the campus and the larger 
community until his appointment 
ends in May 2013. 

Bennett is grateful for the op- 
portunity provided by the U of A. 
“It’s given me a chance to access the 
Prairies, to talk with prominent 
artists at the U of A and to share my 
work. For a university to back an 
artist that much is huge. There are so 
many resources here and the inter- 
disciplinary collaboration among 
departments is amazing.” 

The Indigenous Artist in 
Residence position is a two-year 
pilot project supported by the Office 
of the Provost and Vice-President 
(Academic), to create an enriching 


cross-cultural experience for the 
U of A, said Tracy Bear, head of 
Aboriginal initiatives. 

“Jordan makes a social statement 
with his art that will help build 
community on campus and create 
a forum for dialogue. His work is 
visually appealing and really com- 
pelling in a social context.” 

Bennett squeezes every last drop 
out of multimedia—digital media, 
painting, sculpture, installations— 
to cross pop culture with traditional 
indigenous materials, melding the 
contemporary and the traditional to 
reclaim what he feels indigenous art 
is about. 

Mixing such materials as hide 
and antlers with metal and wood, 
Bennett creates contemporary 
works that could stand as artifacts, 
but that still break the rules and 
step beyond assumptions about 
indigenous art. “I don’t make your 
average dream-catchers, but I play 
with those ideas.” 

Connecting with youth is 
especially important to his purpose, 
and that is reflected in his colourful, 
fast-forward work. Examples in- 
clude a richly beaded pair of skate- 
board shoes worked in the style of 
traditional moccasins and sporting 
a museum-style artifact tag, and 
an Iron Man comic-book series, 
revamped from a 1985 version and 
featuring Shaman, an indigenous 


protagonist. 
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‘campus this fall to engage students. 


By playing with themes that 
speak to young people, Bennett 
hopes to kindle their personal crea- 
tivity and pride in their cultures. 

“If you get kids involved at an 
earlier age in the creative process, 
they are hooked. No matter what 
your heritage is, it’s good to know 
where you come from.” 

Bennett, who launched his 
career as an artist in 2008, has 


created thousands of works. His 
vibrant, provocative visions have 
captured widespread acclaim, most 


recently the Charles Pachter Prize 
for Emerging Canadian Artists from 


the Hnatyshyn Foundation. The 
national award honours the work of 
visual artists under the age of 30. 
Bennett also hosts a blog, called 
Not Your Average Gift Shop Indian, 
which he started when he arrived on 


Focused on commentary about 
music, art and politics related to 
indigenous issues, the blog garnered 
570 views in its first week. 

While at the U of A, Bennett will 


work with students in the faculties of 


native studies, education and arts, and 
will maintain a studio in the South 
Academic Building and office space 
in Pembina Hall, the home of the 
Faculty of Native Studies. Among his 


engagements on campus is a keynote 


A moth by any other name 


address Noy. 16 at the Native Studies 
Research Day. 

“My main goal is to talk to people, 
to show them you can pursue your 
dream; if you want to be creative you 
can turn it into a career. Mi 


parang: 


After a whirlwind of campus support, the Augustana Campus Urania 
sloanus—a gorgeously jewel-toned, day-flying Jamaican moth last recorded 
alive in 1895—landed in Camrose Oct. 26. 


Institute survey reveals Albertans thoughts on China 


Michael Davies-Venn 


ith the release of its annual fall survey on 

China, the U of A’s China Institute again 

shows itself as a valuable national resource 
for federal and provincial governments engaging with 
the growing Asian country. 

Its director, Gordon Houlden, says the institute aims 
to increase understanding of China. And with the latest 
survey providing insight into Albertans’ views on a 
range of issues from doing business with China to learn- 
ing its language, he says it can help governments shape 
their policies toward China. 

“There's no substitute for a scientifically conducted, 
rigorous survey on a particular package of issues, in 
this case involving China, to give us some data about 
the actual views of Albertans,” said Houlden, who 
was recently named to the Alberta government’s Asia 
Advisory Council. “It’s important for policy makers in 
particular to understand the complexity and nuances of 
Albertans’ views.” 

Houlden notes that the results from this survey offer 
asnapshot at a particular time rather than a blueprint 
for action, but he says they can serve as a guide for 
policy makers. 

“L would not expect governments to follow the tides 
and winds of surveys in determining their policies; this 
is simply background information, which can help with 
their decisions and be useful to governments in terms of 
the views of Albertans.” 


This is the second year the institute has conducted 
the survey. 

“We don’t ask precisely the same questions every 
year, but we will return to the same questions on a 
periodic basis so that we can provide a standard by 
which we can see the evolving views of Albertans on 
various issues,” Houlden said. “We hope it’s widely 
read—people should be cautious about drawing conclu- 
sions from one or two bits or pieces of it. This isn’t a 
straitjacket for policy makers, because public opinion 
can be fickle. Public opinion evolves, and we'd like to 
chart that.” 

‘This year’s survey, which was administered by the 
U of A’s Population Research Laboratory, queried 1,210 
people across the province. Responses to the 10 ques- 
tions were diverse—53 per cent of respondents said they 
don’t perceive China as threatening, and 60 per cent 
said they support exports to China, but don’t support 
full ownership by Chinese investors. One area of agree- 
ment among Albertans was on the Chinese language. 

“One of the great disappointments is that while 
Albertans, for the most part, value the trade relation- 
ship, they don’t see knowledge of Chinese language as 
necessary to conducting business with China,” Houlden 
said. “China is going to play an increasingly important 
role in our lives in the 21st century. It’s not a question of 
like or dislike. It’s simply a reality that’s coming. And the 
better we prepare ourselves to deal with that—promote 
our economic opportunities and understand this com- 
plex country—the better Alberta will be served.” N 
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Followups the key to treating osteoporosis 


Raquel Maurier 


Ider patients who visited 

local emergency rooms for 

chest pain or breathing 
problems, and had chest X-rays that 
revealed spinal fractures, were more 
apt to receive osteoporosis treat- 
ment afterward if a simple interven- 
tion was used, according to U of A 
medical research. 

Treatment rates for the bone- 
thinning condition substantially 
improved when patients and their 
family doctors received followup in- 
formation about the warning signs 
and risk factors. 

Of those patients who weren't 
targeted with the intervention, 
only six per cent received followup 
treatment or testing for osteopor- 
osis. When physicians were given 
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ar led as udy showing that a simple, cost-effective educational 


educational material, the treatment 
or testing rate rocketed to 49 per 
cent. And when both the physicians 
and patients were informed, the rate 
climbed to 65 per cent of patients 
being treated or tested. 

Sumit Majumdar, a professor in 
the Department of Medicine, an 
adjunct professor with the School of 
Public Health and a health scholar 
supported by Alberta Innovates — 
Health Solutions, led the study that 
looked at patients over the age of 60 
who visited two Edmonton emer- 
gency departments for various com- 
plaints and needed a chest X-ray. 

“These fractures identified in 
chest X-rays are associated with a 
20-fold increase of future fractures 
in people with osteoporosis—and 
these can be devastating fractures 
like fractures of the hip that can 


intervention significantly increased osteoporosis treatment rates. 


lead to nursing-home admission 
or death,” he said. “What was also 
concerning is that two-thirds of 
the patients in the study had a 
previously documented wrist or 
hip fracture before the X-ray was 
done, but they never received 
Osteoporosis treatment.” 

Majumdar estimates the health- 
care system could save $1,000 per 
patient if high-risk patients like 
those in this study received proper 
followup testing and treatment 
for osteoporosis. Hip fractures 
alone cost about $50,000 each 
to treat, and osteoporosis costs 
the Canadian health-care system 
about $1 billion a year, versus $750 
million for heart failure or $600 
million for asthma. 

He added unless effective pre- 
vention strategies are implemented, 
the rates and costs of osteoporotic 
fractures are expected to double by 
2025. Compared with the costs of 
the education intervention—$34 
per physician and $42 per patient— 
“it’s the equivalent of one month’s 
supply of osteoporosis medication,” 
said Majumdar. 

One concerning revelation he 
noted in the study was that 25 per 
cent of the patients were men and 


none of them received followup 
treatment or testing as part of usual 
care. Majumdar attributes this to 
the fallacy that “osteoporosis is con- 
sidered a disease of older women.” 
In fact, men have worse fractures 


and are more likely than women to 
die of hip fractures, he said. Wi 
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ouples about to tie the knot 

shouldn’t ignore any nagging 

doubts about getting mar- 
ried, warns a U of A researcher. 

“If you are having doubts about 
the relationship, just ignoring them 
may make a difference years down the 
road,” said Matthew Johnson, assist- 
ant professor in the Department of 
Human Ecology. 

‘The study, published recently in hh 
Matthew Johnson found that couples who 
are confident in getting married are more 
likely to be happy together later on. 
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the journal Family Process, showed 
that couples who were more confident 
as they exchanged vows also spent 
more time together 18 months into 
the marriage, and were still happy sharing life with their spouses at the three- 
year mark. 

New to the U of A, Johnson joins the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences as a researcher in the field of romantic relationships. 
His research involves the dynamics of couple relationships, including dating 
and marriage, and he plans on deepening his scope of studies as he grows as a 
professor and researcher. “I’ve found the U of A to be an incredibly supportive 
environment for my development into a productive scholar.” 

Johnson co-wrote the study while at Kansas State University, using existing 
research data to weigh the marital confidence of 610 newlywed couples oyer a 
period of four years. Those who were most confident at the outset of matri- 
mony were still showing their happiness by sticking together as a couple long 
after the honeymoon was over. 

“These couples were spending time together, dining out, taking part in 
activities together, sharing meaningful conversation and physical expressions of 
affection. Those who are more confident in getting married are willing to invest 
in their relationships, Johnson said. 

In a time when divorce is prevalent, dealing with relationship issues up front 
is key, even if it could dim the glow of romance, according to Johnson. 

“Te is tempting to push those concerns down and just go with the flow, but 
couples need to remember, the doubts you are having are there for a reason and 
dealing with them will be beneficial.” 

Premarital counselling is a good opportunity for couples to talk openly 
and honestly about their concerns, and about their confidence in being able to 
meet future challenges, he noted. i 


40 YEARS David Barnet, Phillip Haswell, Kenneth Paul Hansen, Gerald Hilchie, Tula Hilvo, Paul Hjartarson, <eri-Anne Blue, Robert Bolt, Rick Bowers, Blair Brennan, Paul Major, Meena Malhotra, Joyce McEachern, Donna 
Munro, Alice Nakamura, Ludwig Omerzu, Lawrence Tames, Shelagh Hohm, Jan Jagodzinski, John Jodoin, Roderick Gordana Brouilette, Joanne Bruha, Claire Burke, Corinne ercier, Marek Michalak, Richard Mikalonis, Anna Minarchi 
David Tyrrell, Anita Yates %*35 YEARS Lubinka Bakich, Johnson, Teri Koch, Jerry Kowalyk, Dianne Lamberink, Glen  Callihoo, Donnie Campbell, Lindiwe Carter, Bernadette Chan, Linda Mirans, Rosaria Nanfara, Anthony Paget, Edmund 
Helen Dzuris, Silvia Franklin, Brian Jones, Eva Jordan, Guan-Hin, Wan Lee-Chow, Nadine Leenders, Le Luong, John Chang, Louis Chor, James Coe, Bryan Corbett, Peter eters, Stewart Petersen, Peggy Poholko, Hue Quan, Linda 
James Kadatz, W. Reuben Kaufman, John Kennelly, Ina an MacLean, Herbert Marcinkow, William McGaw, Sheila Davis, Douglas Dawson, Michael Dawson, Frederick Decoste, Reif, Stephen Reimer, Andrew Riddle, Lynne Roberge, Lorne 
Kwok, Phil Letcher, Masako Miyazaki, Lynn Penrod, Sharon ichalow, Lilly Miedzinski, Anna Miok, Petr Mirejovsky, errill Distad, A. James Dougall, Starry Dutchin, Sophie Roth, Heather Rowland, John Salmon, Zdzistawa Sarac, 
(rescan, Robert Rolf, Rebecca So, Neda Svob, Sandra Virginia Mitchell, Joyanne Ngo, Kimberly Nielsen, Gregory (ladan, Lynn Elmes, Sharon Fackrell, Warren Finlay, Jody Janiel Saul, Byron Schmuland, Thomas Scott, Maziar 
Ungarian, John Vederas, Connie Wildman *30 YEARS — Olson, Lech Ozimek, Rani-Villem Palo, Jana Pivetz, Forslund, Harvey Friebe, Brenda Fryza, Warren Gallin, Sharon —Shirvani, Kim Solez, Derek Spraakman, Olga Szafran 

ichael Abley, Shyamal Bagchee, Kevin Beauchamp, Wanda Quoika-Stanka, Doris Riedner, Jeremy Rossiter, Gannon, Randolph Goebel, Edit Gombay, Cheryl Good, Amina George Thomlison, Ellen Toth, fan Urquhart, Henry Van 
Mario Bertovic, Murray Brice, Ana Brkin, Susan Byers, Raad Sadoon, Fatima Seifeddine, Soo-Chin Siaw, Walter Gowa, Philip Halloran, Jonathan Hart, Bernard Hippel, Roessel, Lynda Vivier, An Vo, Anna Vocioni, Miroslawa Voju, 
Robert Campenot, Mark Chytracek, Perry Cole, H. William  — Stadnyczuk, Stanislaw Tyszko, Donna Van Sickle, llona H. James Hoover, Vanessa lanson, Douglas Ivey, Philip Raymond Walford, Anil Walji, Thomas Welz, Joan White, Von 
Connor, Donald Cooper, lan Crerar, Agnelo Da Silva, Herbert — Varadi, San Vinh, Leonard Wampler, Rod Wolfe, Margaret Jacobs, Anna Janowska-Wieczorek, Jack Jhamandas, Ann Whiting, Douglas Wiens, Janice Williamson, Alan Wilson 
Dexel, Gail Dowler, Steven Duncan, Bernard Faulkner, Wood, Olive Yonge, Ralph Young, Mohammad Zainul, Halina © Jordan, Jan Jung, Stephen Kent, Norman Kneteman, Hanna Roderick Wood, Isaac Yeung ** HONOURED 
Robert Fedosejevs, Adam Finn, Stuart Glassford, Dong-Er Zarycka % 25 YEARS Mark Ackerman, Debra Andrews,  Kremski, Loree Larratt, Martin Legare, Cindy Levitt, Dale POSTHUMOUSLY Jack Welch—40 years, Djurdja 
Gong, Robert Gora, Milka Granula, Royston Greenwood, Lawrence Aronsen, Kathryn Ateyyat, Walter Bischof, Lien, Rosemarie Litzenberger, Rebecca Lo, Hans Machel, Haramina—2 years 
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“My warmest congratulations to our faculty and 
staff celebrating these remarkable milestones. Your 
commitment has been critical to our success. Thank you!” 


President Indira Samarasekera 


PEOPLE MAKE THE DIFFERENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


The U of As commitment to excellence is realized through contributions of loyal staff members 
whose long service plays an invaluable role in the university's growth, development and successes. 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


He saves, he scores 


Golden Bears goaltender Kurtis Mucha not only saved 18 of 19 shots 
in backstopping the men’s hockey team to a 7-1 road win over the host 
University of Lethbridge Pronghorns Oct. 26, the netminder got in on the 
scoring, becoming the first goaltender in the history of Canada West to be 
credited with a goal. 

With the Lethbridge goalie on the bench for an extra attacker during a 
delayed Golden Bears penalty, a Pronghorns forward sent a wayward pass 
back to the point. The pass missed the intended mark and banked off the 
side boards at a perfect angle, sending the puck into the open net. Mucha 
was the last Golden Bears player to touch the puck, giving the third-year 


goalie the historic goal. 


TV, devices in kids’ bedrooms linked to obesity 


A study of Grade 5 students in Alberta showed that as little as one 
hour of additional sleep decreased the odds of being overweight or obese 
by 28 per cent and 30 per cent, respectively. Children with one or more 
electronic devices in the bedroom—T Vs, computers, video games and 
cellphones—were also far more likely to be overweight or obese. 

“If you want your kids to sleep better and live a healthier lifestyle, get the 
technology out of the bedroom,’ said co-author Paul Veugelers, a profes- 
sor in the School of Public Health, Canada Research Chair in Population 
Health and Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions Health Scholar. 

Half of the 3,400 students surveyed said they had a TV, DVD player 
or video game console in their bedroom, 21 per cent had a computer and 
17 per cent had a cellphone. Five per cent of students had all three types 
of devices. 

Researchers found that students with access to one electronic device 
were 1.47 times as likely to be overweight as kids with no devices in the 
bedroom. That increased to 2.57 times for kids with three devices, with 
similar results reported among obese children. 

Co-author Christina Fung noted that children today are not sleeping 
as much as previous generations, with two-thirds not getting the recom- 
mended hours of sleep per night. In addition to healthy lifestyle habits, 

a good night's sleep has been linked to better academic outcomes, fewer 


mood disorders and other positive health outcomes, she said. 
“Ics important to teach these children at an earlier age and teach them 


healthy habits when they are younger.” 


Students’ satellite design wins international award 


‘The U of A’s AlbertaSat-1 Project Team won the International Academy 
of Astronautics’ environmental award for the best application of nano- 
satellite technology to environmental issues, at the Mission Idea Contest in 
Nagoya, Japan. 

Each team presented projects for cube satellites—small, lightweight and 
easy-to-manufacture satellites that are inexpensive to produce and launch. 

About the size of a loaf of bread, the AlbertaSat-1 design is aimed 
at monitoring greenhouse gases in the province with more precision 
than existing satellites offer. The project team, made up of students from 
the Faculty of Engineering, initially designed the satellite to enter the 
Canadian Satellite Design Competition. But when the opportunity arose 
to enter the mission idea competition, the team decided to enter the inter- 
national arena. 

Jordan Backs, an electrical engineering co-op student who presented 
the team’s design proposal at the competition, says the experience has him 
thinking of ways he might apply his engineering education to cube satel- 
lite design professionally, or through advanced studies. “There are a lot of 
doors and opportunities out there that I never knew existed,” he said. 


Giving back to the community 


Debra Pozega Osburn, vice-president (university relations), is pleased to 
announce the creation of the Community Connections Awards. 

Created to recognize those who embody the spirit of “uplifting the 
whole people,’ these awards are designed to demonstrate the positive im- 
pact of nominees on communities, local or abroad, as well as their impact 
on the university. 

The Community Scholar Award recognizes U of A academic faculty 
members who are committed to translating their area of expertise to the 
everyday citizen, and demonstrate the values of the university through 
their community scholarship. 

The Community Leader Award recognizes an individual or team of 
employees, post-doctoral fellows or students who haye made a valuable 
contribution to bridging the university's commitment to learning, discoy- 
ery and citizenship with the community. 

The UAlberta Advocacy Award recognizes a community member or 
team that does not work or study at the university, but contributes person- 
ally to the university experience. Through their work with the university, 
nominees enhance the reputation and raise the profile of the university as 
well as strengthen the connection between the university and communities 
near and far. 

To nominate someone or to find out more about the awards, 
go to Communityrelations.ualberta.ca and click on Community 
Connections Awards. 


Geoff McMaster 


he timing of Janice 
Williamson’s new collection 
of writing on Omar Khadr 


| couldn't be better. Now that Canada’s 
| infamous child soldier has returned 


to Canada to complete his sentence 
for alleged war crimes, it is perhaps 
more important than ever to take 
stock of what his 10-year detainment 
in Guantanamo Bay says about us as 
Canadians. 

As the U of A English profes- 
sor stresses in the introduction to 
Omar Khadr, Oh Canada, we need 
to come to terms with why—when 
every other country with prisoners 
at Guantanamo was eager to bring 
them home—Canada was the only 
nation resisting repatriation of its 
solitary prisoner, despite the fact that 
Canadian courts have deemed some 


of the evidence against him as tainted. 


On Oct. 16 the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit threw out a charge 
of material support for terrorism 
against Osama bin Laden’s driver, on 
the grounds that no such violation of 
the international law of war existed 
at the time of his arrest. The decision 
could mean that war-crime charges 
against Khadr, filed when he was only 
15, will be found similarly spurious, 
perhaps paving the way for his release 
here in Canada. 

In Williamson’s estimation, that 
release would mark a high point for 


international justice, but such appar- 
ent closure would hardly mean our 


soul-searching should end. Indeed, 


her new collection, Omar Khadr, Oh Canada. 


she says, the extraordinary case pro- 
vides “a space in which to explore the 
social and cultural construction of the 
Muslim man in Canadian society. 

“The phrase ‘Oh Canada’ is a dir- 
ect address that asks us to reflect on 
what has been done in our name dur- 
ing the era of Omar Khadr, not only 
to the person but also to our country, 
she writes. “To what world am I being 
released?” Omar asked in 2010—and, 
we might add, to what country?” 

To tease out the disturbing nuan- 
ces of Khadr’s detention, Williamson 
assembled an impressive chorus of 
some 30 voices, including Canadian 
senator Roméo Dallaire, distin- 
guished author George Elliott Clarke, 
child-labour activist Craig Kielburger, 
journalist Rick Salutin and the 
U of A’s own expert on children of 
war, political scientist Andy Knight. 

But the book is more than the 
usual assemblage of scholarly papers. 


Covering a yast range of multidisci- 
plinary perspectives, it also includes 
creative imaginings of Khadr's 
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predicament—personal reflection, 
poetry, even a one-act play about his 
2003 interrogation. 

“Many of the contributions in the 
collection challenge the reader to see 
Khadr’s treatment as more than an 
anomaly of political circumstance 
or the confluence of bad luck and 
misunderstanding. 

For Canadians, adds Williamson, 
Khadr became “an absent presence— 
the terrorist boy exiled to a nightmare 
prison outside domestic and inter- 
national law. His abject life in that no- 
man’s-land called Guantanamo helped 
us maintain our virtuous innocence. 
We could hear of his torture but hold 
him at a distance so far away.” 

There is also the question of 
whether Khadr's treatment reveals a 
dark, Islamophobic spectre inherent 
in Canadian multiculturalism, 
heralding a two-tier legal system 
where, writes Williamson, “second- 


class citizens are denied access to the 
rights and privileges of full citizens.” Wi 


Rare discovery reveals dark history of witch hunts 


Michael Davies-Venn 


Gow says the piece would probably have depicted 


their brooms. 


witches “flying to some kind of a meeting at night, where 
they pay homage to the devil, and they dance, feast, 
’ drink and have sex. And they fly home in the morning on 


“This is one of the very first times that this idea is 
translated into an image.” 

The bound volume of animal hide, which may have 
belonged to King Edward IV of England and which no 
one in the world knew was in the U of A libraries until 
now, is probably the most valuable of the four known 
manuscripts, says Gow. 

“Ours is the source of one of those other manuscripts 


Gordon Gow pores over what is essentially a 15th-century 
how-to manual for finding, hunting and punishing witches. 


he idea of witches buzzing about on brooms may 

be a Halloween staple today, but a rare medieval 

manuscript recently discovered by University of 
Alberta researchers is a reminder that it has a dark and 
disturbing past. 

‘The manuscript—Invectives Against the Sect of 
Waldensians—is one of only four copies in the world. It 
details how to find, hunt, punish or even execute witches 
in Europe, says history professor Andrew Gow, who 
was mining the U of A’s Bruce Peel Special Collections 
Library for old books when he found it. 

Gow says the mysterious manuscript, written in 1460, 
was prepared for an eccentric reader. “It was written in 
the environment of the court of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
one of the greatest and most powerful, interesting and 
strangest courts in the Middle Ages.” 

Just how it ended up at the U of A libraries—and why 
is it missing a valuable portion—are among the questions 
Gow has been trying to answer. He recently brought 
the renowned codicologist Erik Kwakkel from Leiden 
University in the Netherlands to the U of A to work with 
students who were also trying to discover details on old 
books that were bound with medieval manuscripts. 

“Ic’s missing something; someone at some point 
ripped out the most valuable, the most interesting and the 
most exciting piece of the whole manuscript, which is the 
frontispiece,’ said Gow. 


and is probably the oldest. And it would have been one 
of the most valuable. It’s luxuriously bound, illustrated 
and carefully written. It’s probably the most important of 
the four manuscripts.” The others are at the Royal Library 
in Brussels, La Bibliotheque nationale de France and 
Oxford University. 

The manuscript was written around the time of one 
of the first mass witch-hunting trials in Europe. The ori- 
ginal meaning of the phrase “witch-hunt,’ which we use 
casually today, was occasioned by one of the largest mass 
murders in European history. 

“We're not talking about little village things where 
one person is condemned because of hexing someone's 
cow—we re 
talking about 
an entire city 
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in panic, Gow 
said. “The best 


description that 


covers it all isa 
kind of collective 


moral panic. 
The kind of 


mo ral pan ic we 


Invectives Against the Sect of Waldensians 


might compare it with in our own times, to get an idea 
of how such things might work, would be the McCarthy 
communist witch-hunts. He was hunting for commun- 
ists. But it actually works the same way; it was a kind 


of moral panic, and people were suspected and accused 
of communism.” fi 
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Project serves up connections between new students, 
their studies and the community 


Michel Proulx and Alexandria Eldridge 


t was not only the first 
[= kind in the Faculty 

of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences, it was also 
the first of its kind at the U of A. 

Earlier this fall, about 75 first- 
and second-year students were led by 
20 upper-year students who accom- 
panied them to one of nine locations 
in Edmonton to perform three hours 
of volunteer work related to their 
studies as part of the ALES Project 
Serve Day. 

“Project Serve aims to enable 
first- and second-year students in the 
faculty to make connections with 
each other, and between what they're 
studying and what happens in the 
community,’ said Shannon Clarke, 


student engagement co-ordinator in 
the faculty, who organized the event. 
“Our goal was 50 students. We got 
75 first- and second-years and 20 
upper-year students. 

“That tells me that students 
really crave the opportunity to get 
involved in their community and to 
be involved in general in their under- 
graduate studies.” 

The locations included the 
Campus Food Bank, the Edmonton 
Food Bank, the Edmonton Reuse 
Centre, the Green & Gold Garden, 
the Hope Mission, the Mustard 
Seed, the River Valley Clean-Up, 
the Whitemud Equine Learning 
Centre Association and Youth 
Empowerment & Support Services. 

Johanna Buchmann-Duck, a 
first-year environmental studies 


student, went to the Edmonton 
Reuse Centre, a city facility that 
resells gently used donated items 
back to the community for a flat rate 
of $5. She expected to find a garbage 
faciliry but what she encountered 
were endless bags of donations, or- 
ganized bins for sorting and shelves 
full of items ready for customers 

to purchase. 

“T’m really impressed they have 
so many things that they can reuse,” 
Buchmann-Duck said as she settled 
in to sort donations after touring the 
facility. “They're diverting things 
from the landfill. I’m very passion- 
ate about the environment, so that 
makes me really happy.” 

First-year animal-health student 
Kyrsten Janke volunteered at the 
Whitemud Equine Learning Centre 
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Association, where she and her 
fellow student volunteers mucked 
out stalls, painted fences, fed horses 
and learned about biosecurity meas- 
ures closely related to their program. 

“You have to know how to apply 
your knowledge. It’s not good 
enough just knowing this disease or 
that disease; you have to know how 
to prevent (and treat) it,” she said. 
“We were working as a group. It was 
really fun and that’s always reward- 
ing in itself. You're working and you 
know that your actions are benefit- 
ing these people. I got a chance to 
connect with the community and 
other students.” 

Sydney Haubrich, a fourth-year 
nutrition and food science stu- 
dent who was a team leader at the 
Green & Gold Garden, a two-acre 
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Hope Husmillo volunteers at the Green & 
Gold Garden. 


community garden on South 
Campus, said she volunteered to be 
a student leader because she’s a big 
supporter of getting involved in the 
community. 

“T find that the more I get 
involved with things going on at the 
U of A, the smaller the school seems 


to feel and the more welcoming it is,” 


she said. i 


Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. 
A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


NOV. 3 


Educated Wallet — Financial Literacy 
for Kids. Wondering how to help your 
children avoid financial pitfalls and teach 
them to be savvy with their money? 
Learn how to teach your kids the funda- 
mentals of finance from alumna, Lesley 
Scorgie (‘05 BCom), author of Rich by 
Thirty and Rich by Forty. Students aged 
14 years and older are invited to attend 
with their parents. $15 per adult; $5 for 
youth 14-18 years. 10 a.m.—noon. 1-05. 
1-05 School of Business. 


NOV. 4 


Piano Recital. Pianists Ina Dykstra and 
Nancy Watt will present a program 

for one piano, four hands, which will 
include a selection of captivating pieces 
from Legends by Dvorak, as well as 

a number of works written by Franz 
Schubert. $20 adults; $ 10 students/ 
seniors; $5 (under 18). 3—4:30 p.m. 
Augustana Chapel, Camrose. 


NOV. 5 


Celebration of Service. This annual 
ceremony and reception recognizes 
faculty and staff who have obtained 25, 
30, 35, 40 and 45 years of service to the 
U of A within the current calendar year. 
3-6 p.m. Myer Horowitz Theatre. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


Tomson Highway. A Cree playwright, 
novelist (The Rez Sisters and Dry Lips 
Oughta Move to Kapuskasing) and chil- 
dren's author, Tomson Highway will be 
on hand to give a talk entitled L'histoire 
de la litterature Canadienne au Canada. 
Please RSVP at emmanuel@ualberta.ca. 
4:30-6:30 p.m. Campus Saint-Jean, 
Pavillon Lacerte. 


88th Annual St Stephen's College 
Convocation. St Stephen's College cor- 
dially invites the public to join in hon- 
oring this year's graduands. The honor- 
ary degree Doctor of Sacred Letters will 
be conferred upon David Hubert and 
The Honorary Degree Doctor of Divinity 
will be conferred upon Julien Hammond. 
7:30-10 p.m. McDougall United Church. 


NOV. 6 


Campus Flu Clinics. Influenza clinics 
are free of charge and are open to all 
students and staff at the U of A. 9 a.m.— 
3 p.m. SUB. 


The Legal Forum Centenary Speakers 
Series. Rowland Harrison, the U of A's 
TransCanada chair in-administrative 
and regulatory law, will give a talk 
entitled The Elusive Goal of Regulatory 
Independence and the National Energy 
Board. Is Regulatory Independence 
Achievable? What Does Regulatory 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA. New 3 bedroom house. $2,880/month. Phone 
780-886-6005 or for photos email daverichards@telus.net. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


SHARED OWNERSHIP IN THE COLUMBIA VALLEY. Looking for 3 like-minded 
parties to share beautiful vacation home near Invermere B.C. Three year old cus- 
tom built home on small acreage; 3 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, plus a one-bedroom 
suite above the garage. View details at www.juniperheights.shutterfly.com. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE COFFEE THAT PAYS!! Your own home-based business, earn money on a 
coffee break. Ask Donna Maskell 780-297-3753. www.coffeediva.ca. 


SERVICES 


NEED SOMEONE TO WALK YOUR DOG? FEED YOUR CAT? | mind your home, 
your pets. Residential house sitting & pet care. Call Mona at 780-498-2917. 


GOODS FOR SALE 


U OF A PHD CAP GOWN HOOD. Excellent condition. Will send it to you any- 
where. Asking $400 obo. Ernie 604-385-4443. 
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Independence Mean? Should We Pursue 
It? Noon—1 p.m. 201 Law Centre. 


Women’s Law Forum Speaker. Cindy 
Kovalak, human trafficking aware- 
ness coordinator for the RCMP North 
West Region Immigration and Passport 
Section, will be on hand to give a talk 
entitled Human Trafficking. Human 
trafficking is believed to be the second 
largest criminal enterprise in the world 
falling only behind drug trafficking. 
4-5:30 p.m. 201 Law Centre. 


Culturally Rich Lives of Deaf 
Ukrainians. This talk about the rights 
of the deaf in Ukraine will be given by 
deaf education specialist Linda Cundy, 
who recently presented at the Bilingual 
Education of the Deaf symposium in 
Ukraine. 7-8:30 p.m. L1-190 ECHA. 


NOV. 7 


After the Deluge: Understanding the 
US Elections from a Not-So-Distant 
Shore. Noon-1:30 p.m. On the day 
after the US presidential election, stand 
on dry land with three U of A professors 
who have been set adrift and have lived 
to tell the tale. Professors Judy Garber, 
Greg Anderson, and Serra Tinic will offer 
insights into what happened and what 
it means. 1030 Dentistry/Pharmacy. 


CTL | TLS Concept and Course Design 
Series: Learning Objectives. To make 
meaningful instructional decisions, 
instructors need to identify key con- 
cepts, skills, and attitudes that they 
intend to develop in the course. In this 
workshop, participants will learn how 
to write coherent learning objectives 
to inform learners about what they are 
expected to learn or achieve. Noon— 

1 p.m. 217/219 TELUS Building, 


An Insider's Memo on Vaclav Havel. 
A panel discussion on the work, times, 
and politics of Vaclav Havel. 6-7 p.m. 
Timms Centre for the Arts. 


NOV. 8 


Perceptions of Promise: 
Biotechnology, Society and Art. 

Join U of A Museums downtown at 
Enterprise Square for Perceptions of 
Promise: Biotechnology, Society and Art, 
a touring exhibition that offers a com- 
pelling glimpse into a unique collabora- 
tion. Enterprise Square, until Jan. 5. 


Post US Election Prospects for 
Alberta, Canada & the US in a Global 
Economy: A CN Trade Relations 
Forum. Grant Aldonas, founder and 


principal managing director of Split 
Rock International and an adjunct pro- 
fessor of law at Georgetown University 
Law Center's Institute for International 
Economic Law, will be on hand to give 
his views on the results of the US elec- 
tion and the economic implications for 
Alberta and Canada. Free, but registra- 
tion is encouraged by emailing wcer@ 
ualberta.ca. 11 a.m.—12:30 p.m. Fifth 
Floor, Alberta School of Business 


Health Law Seminar Series. Y.Y. Chen, 
University of Toronto Faculty of Law 
CIHR Fellow in Health Law, Ethics and 
Policy, will be on hand to give a lecture 
entitled Medical Tourism’s Impact on 
Health Care Access and Equity in Low- 
and Middle-Income Countries — What 

is the Role of Law? This presentation 
seeks to make a case for robust gov- 
ernment interventions in the medical 
tourism industry in light of its potential 
impact on health care access and equity 
in low- and middle-income destination 
countries. Noon—1 p.m. 237 Law Centre. 


Global Health Film Series. Global 
Education is collaborating with Global 
Health at the University of Alberta to 
show a four part film series. The opening 
film First, Do Not Harm, is a Canadian 
documentary based on the issues sur- 
rounding medical volunteerism. One film 
will be shown every Thursday afternoon 
for the duration of November inclusive 
of The Toxins Return, Heart of the 
Congo and Kidneys on Ice. After each 
film is played a panel discussion will fol- 
low. Location TBD. 1-7 p.m. 


NOV. 9 


Jimmy Briere Piano Recital. Featuring 
works by Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, 
Bernstein, and Rota. $25 adults; $20 
students/seniors; $5 under 18. 7:30- 

9 p.m. Augustana Chapel, Camrose. 
Briere will also present a piano master 
class at 9:30 a.m. Admission is free. 


NOV. 12 


Remembrance Day Holiday. University 
closed. 


NOV. 14 


See No Evidence. Speak No Evidence 
— How Omission, Commission and 
Downright Stupidity Shaped Canada’s 
Food Guide (and why you should care). 
Noon-1 p.m, 231/237 Law Centre. 


Educated Luncheon — Fact or Fiction: 
Economic Growth Negatively Affects 
Ecology. Brenda Parlee, researcher 
in the faculties of native studies and 


agricultural, life and environmental 
sciences and Canada research chair in 
social responses to ecological change, 
will give a talk that asks how the 
cumulative effects of natural resource 
development affect Aboriginal peoples? 
$10 (Includes lunch). Noon—1 p.m. 2-958 
Enterprise Square. 


China Seminar Series — Parsing 

the China Model in Rethinking 
Development. Daniel Poon of the 
North-South Institute will give a talk 
that wades into the expanding body 

of literature to assess China's develop- 
ment trajectory, and the relevance of its 
growth experience for other developing 
countries. The paper will argue that 
although the particulars of China's 
development model necessarily differ 
from that of other countries, from a 
broader perspective, it also follows a 
well-worn path adopted by many, if not 
most, of today’s industrialized nations. 
3:30-5 p.m. 1-07 Tory Building. 


NOV. 15 


Writing Survival Camp & Granola 
Bars. The Centre for Writers invites 
everyone to weekly worksops on 

the English language. Open to ALL 
University of Alberta's students, faculty, 
staff, and C4W tutors. Please note: 
portions of the workshop will be in 
Mandarin. 1-2 p.m. 1-26 Assiniboia Hall 


Global Health Film Series. The Toxins 
Return. Location TBD. 5-7 p.m. 


Educated Wallet — Financial 
Fundamentals: Building a Strong 
Financial Future. Learn about these 
important financial fundamentals 

from staff of the Student Financial Aid 
Information Centre and financial advis- 
or, Cheng-Hsin Chang, ‘06 MBA. 


Visit the Educated Wallet web page 
for more details and to register. For 
more, please e-mail colleen.elliott@ual- 
berta.ca. 6-9 p.m. 134 TELUS Centre. 


NOV. 15 & 16 


Haroun and the Sea of Stories. This 
Augustana fall drama production by 
Salman Rushdie (adapted for the stage 
by Tim Supple and David Tushingham), 
is directed by Paul Johnson. $15, $5 for 
students. 7:30-9:30 p.m. Augustana 
Theatre Centre, Camrose. 


NOV. 16 


Camrose Alumni Reception and 
Ethiopian Jazz Concert. 6-10 p.m. 
Augustana Forum, Camrose. 
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Jordan Bennett, a Mi’kmaw artist from 
Newfoundland, is the U of A’‘s first-ever 
Indigenous Artist in Residence. The 
position, a two-year pilot project supported 
by the Office of the Provost and Vice- 
President {Academic}, was established 

to create an enriching cross-cultural 
experience for the U of A. 
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Torys legacy 
recognized in 


Stampede style 


Bev Betkowski 
he pioneering contribu- 
tions of Henry Marshall 
Tory, the U of A’s first 
president, have been honoured 
in true cowboy style with a 
belt buckle from the Calgary 
Stampede, another of Alberta's 
landmark organizations. 

The richly detailed gold- and 
silver-plated belt buckle was recent- 
ly awarded to 100 top Albertans, 
living or dead, to celebrate the 
Calgary Stampede’s centennial in 
2012. The Western Legacy Awards 
were given to prominent Alberta 
politicians, educators, artists, busi- 
nesspeople and athletes for their 
contributions in promoting west- 
ern values and preserving western 
heritage over the last 100 years. 

“When you review the list of 
Western Legacy Award recipients, 
you have to feel proud of the 
Alberta history they represent,” 
said Paul Valentine, chair of the 
awards committee, in a news 
release. “Our province has been 
blessed with community-minded 
individuals who have created a bet- 
ter place for all of us.” 

The awards honour individuals 
who have significantly contrib- 
uted to Alberta through what the 
Calgary Stampede identifies as 
western values. These attributes 
include hospitality, commun- 
ity commitment, integrity and 
pride of place. Nominees did not 
need to have a connection with 
the Stampede. 

It is fitting that Tory would 
receive such an honour, said 
U of Achancellor Ralph Young, 
an enthusiast of Western Canadian 
history. Tory came to the helm 
in 1908 as the university opened, 
and during his 20 years lead- 
ing the U of A, helped build it 
to prominence as the province’s 
premier post-secondary institution, 
Young noted. 

“Both the University of Alberta 
and the Calgary Stampede are 
iconic to the early formation of 
Alberta’s dynamic heritage and are 
still leaders in excellence, building 


Continued on page 2 


A time for ideas 


we 
Best-selling author and experimental psychologist Steven Pinker opened the 2012 Festival of Ideas Nov. 14 at the Winspear Centre with a talk entitled “The Better Angels of Our 
Nature — Why Violence Has Declined.” For more on the festival, which runs through Nov. 18, go to FestivalOfldeas.ca. 
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Uof A key player in Canada-India research collaboration 


Brian Murphy 


he U of A is taking a lead role in a 

Canada-India research collaboration 

to develop new technologies to ensure 
health, safety and sustainability for remote and 
rural communities in both countries. 

A partnership between the U of A and the 
universities of Toronto and British Columbia was 
chosen by the federal government’s Networks 
of Centres of Excellence program to be part of 
Canada’s commitment to a five-year, $30-million 
collaboration with India. 

Three hundred Canadian students will work 
alongside students from 11 leading institutions in 
India at locations in Canada and India. The col- 
laboration goes by the acronym IC-IMPACTS. 

The U of A will supply 100 students from a 
variety of disciplines such as engineering, public 
health and biological sciences. The U of A will 
lead the focus on clean drinking water. U of A 
team members, post-doctoral students to under- 
grads, will develop new technologies for water 
monitoring and treatment, and infrastructure 
that carries drinking water. 

Sushanta Mitra, mechanical engineering 
professor and assistant vice-president of research, 
is the U of A’s lead on the project. Mitra says 


Sushanta Mitra holds a microfluidic chip, a type of 


sensor to be used in the U of A’s collaboration with India 


to develop technologies to ensure safe drinking water. 


the challenges and logistics are daunting but the 
focus is simple. 

“Water is the life-sustaining necessity that 
links all of us, he said. 

Access to clean water is a challenge for 
huge numbers of the world’s population. In 
2005, Canada’s public health agency reported 
more than 4,000 cases of giardiasis, a parasitic, 
waterborne disease that can be fatal for young 
children and seniors. In India, more than 37 mil- 
lion people are struck by diseases coming from 
contaminated drinking water. 

Mitra says U of A President Indira 


Samarasekera had the vision for a Canada-India 


SUaWAlS PIEYIIY 


collaboration on water. Samarasekera says the 
agreement represents the best spirit of public 
research universities. 

“For the U of A, this builds upon a great 
deal of existing collaboration in India,’ said 
Samarasekera. “This allows us to share our 
strength in water, agriculture and health research.” 

In advance of launching the five-year pro- 
gram, Mitra says, researchers have already been 
to the clean-water-challenged communities in 
both countries and identified the contamin- 
ants, the treatment required and the engineer- 
ing challenges they'll face to ensure continued 
public health. 

“Each community has different needs; there is 
no one fix for all water contamination problems,” 
said Mitra. “Students will develop new technolo- 
gies that must be inexpensive, reliable and easily 
maintained by the communities.” 

Mitra says [C-IMPACTS will build Canada’s 
capacity for international research and engineer- 
ing collaborations. 


“The students will be on the ground where 


. new technologies are devised and will partici- 


pate in the development and commercializa- 
tion of the solutions,” said Mitra. “This is an 
invaluable experience for the students and 
for Canada.” 
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Andrea Lauder 
n October, after years of preparation and hard 
work, the University of Alberta’s School of 
Public Health was granted accreditation by 
the U.S. Council on Education for Public Health 
(CEPH). This makes the school the first accredit- 
ed school of public health in Canada, the second 
outside of the US. and the 50th in the world. 

Accreditation means that the School of Public 
Health has voluntarily held itself to a set of quality 
standards, and will continue to do so. Applicants, 
students, employers, faculty and staff can feel 
confident that graduates from the school are well 
prepared professionals with the training needed 
to improve health by identifying, preventing and 
solving public health problems. 

CEPH’s aim is the improvement of health 
through the assurance of professional person- 
nel who are able to identify, prevent and solve 
community health problems. This includes 
accrediting schools of public health and public 
health programs. 

“The accreditation process requires commit- 
ment from administrators, faculty, staff, students 
and other constituents,’ said Laura Rasar King, 
executive director of CEPH. “The council rec- 
ognizes the efforts of the University of Alberta 
to make ongoing improvements to ensure that 


students receive a high-quality education that 
advances them toward their career goals.” 

Bringing together the Alberta Centre for 
Injury Control and Research, Centre for Health 
Promotion Studies and the Department of 
Public Health Sciences, the U of A consoli- 
dated its public health strengths and formed 
Canada’s only stand-alone faculty dedicated to 
public health in 2006. Since then, faculty and 
staff have been working towards the goal of 
achieving accreditation. 

The process is something the U of A has been 
championing all along. 

“This is an example of visionary leadership 
shown by the University of Alberta to effect posi- 
tive change in our world. The School of Public 
Health receiving accreditation reflects excellence 
in teaching and learning, and the innovative 
research done at the University of Alberta,’ said 
Martin Ferguson-Pell, acting provost and vice- 
president (academic). 

What's next on the horizon for the school? 
With this milestone reached, sights are set to- 
wards the future, says interim dean Lory Laing. 

“When we come to work and school it will 
be much like any other day. We will continue 
educating tomorrow’s public health leaders,” she 
said. “We will carry on with research that informs 
and influences policy and practice. We will 


Lory Laing (left) says accreditation paves the way for 
the School of Public Health to reinforce its national 
leadership role. 


continue to engage in both curiosity-driven and 
community-driven inquiry, and we will continue 
to lead the way as Canada’s accredited School of 
Public Health.” 

The council has accredited 50 schools of public 
health. In addition to the U of A’s School of 
Public Health, there are 48 in the United States 
and one in Mexico. Accredited schools include 
Johns Hopkins University, Bloomberg School 
of Public Health, Harvard University School 
of Public Health and Yale University School of 
Public Health. 


Signature 
No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
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Biostatistician has 


Donna Richardson 


ecent advances in genetic 
knowledge and biotechnol- 
gy present opportunities 

like never before. But with three 
million pieces of genetic information 
in one person, it is a challenge for 
scientists to make sense of massive 
volumes of data, identifying bio- 
markers that allow for more effective 
detection and treatment of disease. 
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Yutaka Yasui 


It is this challenge that excites and 
motivates Yutaka Yasui, recipient of 
the 2012 Killam Professorship. 

“When you are dealing with 
massive biomarker data, you 
have to look at multiple pieces of 
information together,” said Yasui, 
biostatistics professor in the School 
of Public Health. “But current 
methods for analyzing and inter- 
preting the data do not do this and 
are inadequate.” 

Currently, Yasui says, data ana- 
lysts are separated from biologists, 
but his aim is to incorporate more 
biological knowledge into data 
analysis. “In doing so, we would 
analyze data collaboratively with 
biologists,” he said. “Discovery will 
be made when people can incorpor- 
ate biological and clinical know- 
ledge into analytical methods and 
make meaningful analysis.” 

Yasui is concerned that there 
aren't enough biostatisticians to 
work on analytic methods. It is 


this concern that drives him in his 
research, as well as in his teach- 
ing. And it is his passion for both 
that has led to his recognition as a 
distinguished scholar worthy of the 
Killam Professorship. 

“Building capacity in methodol- 
ogy is very important,’ he says. “I 
want to contribute to education and 
research in this area. 1 am a method- 
ologist, and I want to improve the 
way that research is done.” 

Yasui, who has twice received 
the U of A’s Award for Excellence in 
Graduate Teaching, views teaching 
as a privilege. “We are raising the 
next generation of researchers and 
practitioners in public health,” he 
explains, “so I take it very seriously. 
My greatest joy is when I feel that 
students are learning and becoming 
stronger researchers.” 

Alongside his role as a teacher 
and mentor, Yasui is known inter- 
nationally for his work on statistical 
methods for biomarker-discovery 
research, and has made major con- 
tributions to cancer prevention and 
control in minorities and disadvan- 
taged populations. 

For example, in 2010, Yasui 
and his team conducted a suc- 
cessful intervention in Edmonton 
with Chinese immigrant women 
who have a high risk of developing 
cervical cancer. Through a church 
community, the team distributed 
culturally and linguistically tailored 
education materials and videos. As 
a result of the intervention, more 
than 40 per cent of the women 
who had never had a Pap test went 
on to be tested for the first time in 
their lives. 

Now, with new funding from 
the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research, Yasui and research assist- 
ant Xuan Wu will use the Internet 
to expand the reach of information 
packages to Chinese immigrant 
women across Alberta. 

Yasui continues to be busy with 
teaching and supervising graduate 
students, conducting and pub- 
lishing innoyative research, and 


all the biomarkers needed for award 


Killam 


training people who can bridge 
these fields.” Wi 


serving the community beyond 
the university. What’s next for the 
Killam Professor? 

“I want to focus more on impact 
and on those things that matter 
most, said Yasui. “I feel that I can 


6 My greatest joy is when 
| feel that students are 
learning and becoming 
stronger researchers.” 


make important contributions in 
the intersection of biostatistics, 
biology and public health, both 
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Exemplifying the spirit of Alberta 


Continued from page 1 


their communities 
and laying the foun- 
dation for the con- 
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tinuing tremendous 
success and reputa- 
tions that endure to 
this day. 

“As the univer- 
sity’s first president, 


: ors Henry Marshall 
Ralph Young (left) and Ernie Ingles display the belt Tory exemplified 
buckle awarded by the Calgary Stampede in honour of tre Alberta spirit by 


Henry Marshall Tory’s contributions to Alberta. pioneering one o fthe 


top post-secondary 
institutions that today stands among the best not only in Alberta, but 
globally,’ Young said. 

‘The buckle, engraved with Tory’s name, will be added to the 
U of A’s museum collection as a treasured piece of history that adds to 
U of A pride, said vice-provost Ernie Ingles, who attended the awards 
ceremony and accepted the buckle on the university’s behalf. 

“Tory’s place among the Albertans recognized was completely ap- 
propriate to the spirit of the award and of the event—individuals who 
made a difference and upon whose legacy we today build,” Ingles said. 

As the keeper of considerable documentation related to the 
Calgary Stampede, including several postcards in its Peel’s Prairie 
Provinces archival collection, the U of A continues to preserve 
Western Canadian heritage, Ingles added. 

“Tory would be proud of the library legacy which is now the 
university's collections. There is no more fitting example of his 
desire to uplift the whole people than the success of the University 
of Alberta library as it endeavours to preserve the rich heritage of 
the province.” 
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PAW Centre breaks new ground for a healthier community 


Bryan Alary 


he U of A is breaking new 

ground for healthy, active 

living on campus with the 
construction of al 11,000-sq.-ft. 
Physical Activity and Wellness 
(PAW ) Centre. 

When completed in fall 2014, 
the state-of-the-art PAW Centre will 
serve a prominent role in the health 
and well-being of U of A students, 
faculty, staff and campus neigh- 
bours, said Kerry Mummery, dean 
of the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation. 

“The PAW Centre is the cul- 
mination of years of hard work and 
a shared belief in the importance of 
maintaining a healthy, active life- 
style,’ said Mummery. “Physical actiy- 
ity offers health benefits for people 
of all ages, from all backgrounds and 
abilities, and those benefits extend 
to the broader society. We are not 
just building a fitness centre; we are 
building a healthier community.” 

Construction officially kicked off 
Noy. 5 when student leaders and uni- 
versity faculty and staff were joined 
by city and provincial representatives 
for a sod-turning at the site on the 
corner of 87 Ave. and 114 St. 

Mummery said the project would 
not have been possible without 
the remarkable commitment from 
U of A students, who are key partners 
in the $57-million project. The PAW 
Centre was approyed through a refer- 
endum in 2010 after students agreed 


to contribute $30 million through a 


non-instructional levy. 


soi a 


Artist’s rendering of the new PAW Centre. The 111,000-sq.-ft. facility represents a 
remarkable partnership between UAlberta and students to promote wellness on campus. 


An anonymous donor also gave 
$10 million to the project, and $4.5 
million in provincial lottery grants 
will be dedicated to the facility, 
with additional dollars coming 
from the university, fundraising 
and sponsorships. 

Students’ Union president Colten 
Yamagishi said the PAW Centre is 
destined to become a multidisci- 
plinary hub conducive to creating 
social, recreational and educational 
opportunities, with hallmark features 
like the climbing wall, fitness centre 
and ample space for studying, casual 
recreation and the general explora- 
tion of health. 

“Tam certain that the world-class 
facilities and services offered at the 
PAW Centre will provide an amazing 
incentive for students, staff and com- 
munity members to get active and 
pursue a positive healthy lifestyle,” 


he said. 
Graduate Students’ Association 


president Ashlyn Bernier praised the 


work of her predecessors who worked 
closely with the SU and university to 
make the PAW Centre a reality. 

“The PAW Centre is going to 
be a hub on campus where gradu- 
ate students can join undergradu- 
ates, staff, alumni and members of 
the community in the pursuit of a 
healthy and balanced lifestyle for 
many generations to come, she said. 
“Educating students on health and 
fitness and giving them a beautiful 
facility in which to pursue a healthy 
lifestyle is an investment in their well- 
being, and will no doubt create a hap- 
pier and more productive campus.” 

When complete, the PAW 
Centre will be unique in Canada, 
with a 25,866-sq.-ft. fitness centre, 
7,503-sq.-ft. climbing centre and 
66-ft. climbing wall, as well as a new 
and expanded Steadward Centre, 
student lounge and gymnasium, said 
John Barry, co-ordinator of capital 
projects with physical education 
and recreation. 


Chemistry professor has the materials for excellence 


Michael Brown 


[try to do is say, “Look at this exciting attraction; here is 


en Jonathan Veinot joined the U of A’s 
vaunted chemistry department in 2002, 
the department was looking to build on its 
limited selection of graduate courses in the academic field 
of materials chemistry. 


Jonathan Veinot 


Looking to satisfy the needs of the existing and incom- 
ing materials chemistry graduate students, Veinot says he 
was given the freedom to fill the void as he saw fit. 

He, in turn, handed some of the academic license over 
to his graduate students and simply asked them what they 
wanted to know. The trust Veinot has placed in his stu- 
dents has served him well over the years and has resulted 
in a 2012 Award for Excellence in Graduate Teaching. 

“T cry to tell them it is their course, not mine,” said the 
popular chemistry professor. “I give my students a little 
more freedom than I ever had when I was a student. If 
they really want to chase a particular related topic they can 
mention it to me and I usually say, ‘OK, let’s dig a little 
deeper as a group.” 

In one of Veinot’s classes, he says, he considers himself 
more a tour guide than a teacher. 

“{ don’t want to get up in front of a class and simply 


-ell students what they are going to learn,” he said. “What 


a little bit about it and if you are interested we can go and 
chase it.” 

“We always cover the same fundamental material, but 
in some years we may end up digging deeper into differ- 
ent areas. That makes the class fun for me too because the 
students end up teaching me as much as I teach them. 
They ask the tough questions and push into areas I hayen’t 
explored with classes in previous years.” 

When Veinot does give specific direction, it is often to 
shape the classroom to mirror real-life chemistry, which 
often goes beyond theory and concepts to include evaluat- 
ing the peer-reviewed literature critically and writing 
research proposals. 

In one of Veinot’s graduate courses, his instructions at 
the beginning of the semester are simple: “Your final exam 
is to write a research proposal that justifies new instrumen- 
tation for a multi-purpose facility in materials chemistry— 
your time starts now.” 

“Students effectively make their own exam; they must 
justify every one of their 

purchases in the context they were given,’ said Veinot. 
“Routinely students come back and say they learned 
more from preparing for and doing that exam than in the 
course. What it comes down to is students are people and 
they have their own interests. When we respect and foster 
this, they end up growing a lot as people (and scientists) in 
the space of a term.” 

Veinot, who earlier this year secured a $100,000 grant 
from the Oil Sands Research and Information Network 
to look at the use of non-toxic silicon nanomaterials in the 
remediation of tailings ponds, is currently on a research 
sabbatical in Munich, Germany. 

Since he has been there, Veinot says, he is constantly 
reminded of why he decided to come to the U of A. 

“Lam repeatedly told that we all do at U of A is very 
impressive. Those of us at U of A have the unique op- 
portunity to stand on the shoulders of giants, and it’s 
a self-perpetuating cycle. We have the firm grounding, 
world-class infrastructure, and top-notch students, that 
allow us to continue building and doing leading edge 
research—and it just keeps growing.” 1 
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“Te’s an outstanding project. 

The fitness centre alone will put us 
in the upper echelon of Canadian 
universities and the climbing wall 
will certainly be one of a kind in the 
world,” said Barry. “There are not 
many universities out there that have 
2.6,000-sq.-ft. fitness centres like 

we will.” 

Another feature will be the social 
street, a new concourse between the 
Universiade Pavilion (Butterdome) 
and the east wing of the Van Vliet 
Centre. Barry said it should be a hub 
of activity with a student lounge 
and meeting areas, restaurant and 
community kitchen, while provid- 
ing a natural trafhc flow leading to 
the Students’ Union Building and 
Edmonton Clinic Health Academy. 

The facility will be built to 
Green Globes standards, targeting a 
four-globes rating that recognizes en- 
vironmentally sustainable design and 
building methods. The PAW Centre 
will feature a number of renewable 
and alternative energy technologies, 
many for educational and demon- 
stration purposes, including solar 
photovoltaic panels, micro-wind 
turbines and fuel cells to generate 
power and heat. 


Len Sereda, director of energy 
management and sustainable oper- 
ations, called the PAW Centre “an 
experiential laboratory” that will 
showcase technologies and their 
role in reducing the university’s 
carbon footprint. 

“We want to use these technolo- 
gies as teaching and learning op- 
portunities to engage our students, 
faculty and staff, and to engage 
external communities as well,” 
Sereda said. 

Barry said construction will 
have its share of challenges, espe- 
cially because the Butterdome will 
continue to operate even after the 
entire east wall of the main gymna- 
sium is removed. Some areas will have 
to be shut down to accommodate 
construction, but in some cases—like 
during final exams—crews will ensure 
they're not intrusive, he said. 

Once the PAW Centre opens, 
the current fitness centre in the west 
wing of the Van Vliet Centre will 
be converted to a two-level facility, 
housing the Steadward Centre for 
Personal and Physical Achievement 
on the main level, with space on 
the upper floor for a future dance 
studio. Wi 


Former board chair to become 
honorary doctor of laws 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he U of A will recognize one of its longest-serving members 
with its highest honour during fall convocation ceremonies 


Nov. 21. Brian Heidecker 
will receive an honorary doctor 
of laws degree for his tireless vol- 
unteer service with the university 
for nearly 30 years. 


Heidecker’s journey to en- 
hance public education in Alberta 
with the university started in 
1983, when the successful rancher 
came on board as industry adviser 
to the Faculty of Agriculture 
and Forestry (now the Faculty 


of Agricultural, Life and 


Brian Heidecker 


Environmental Sciences). And 

it culminated with Heidecker 

serving as chair of the board of governors—one of the highest public 
service roles at the university—for five years. 

Heidecker says the honour is an unexpected but pleasant surprise. 
“Tt’s the most improbable thing. I never expected to be receiving an 
honorary degree; it never ever crossed my mind. 

“T have four kids and they have eight university degrees between 
them—and seven of those degrees were from the U of A. That was 
payment enough and value enough. I have to pinch myself to remind 
me that this is really true, it’s not a fairy tale.” 

In his three decades of service, Heidecker was involved with num- 
erous substantive projects at the university, from all the new engin- 
eering buildings to the recently completed Edmonton Clinic Health 
Academy. Heidecker’s passionate belief in the value of public educa- 
tion is the foundation of his ideals about public service. 

“I think the university is doing spectacularly well. The government 
is getting their money’s worth and more,’ he says. “Public education is 
the highest return on investment that any government can make.” 

That was the message Heidecker successfully took to governments 
time and again on behalf of the university, and he will bring a similar 
message to graduates when he accepts his degree. 

“T will be speaking to them about the value of getting involved as a 
volunteer in areas that they’re passionate about,” he says. “I’m usually 
full of advice—and there will be no exception with my address.” M 


Four honorary degree recipients will deliver addresses during fall convocation 
ceremonies in Edmonton Nov. 20 and 21. 


LEYMAH GBOWEE, honorary doctor of laws degree Nov. 20 at 3 p.m. 
TAWAKKOL KARMAN, honorary doctor of laws degree Nov. 20 at 3 p.m. 
MARGUERITE TRUSSLER, honorary doctor of laws degree Nov. 21 at 10 a.m. 
BRIAN HEIDECKER, honorary doctor of laws degree Nov. 21 at 3 p.m. 
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Kathleen Cameron 


he U of A recently completed land- 

scaping improvements in the East 

Campus Village (ECV) neighbour- 
hood on North Campus. The area now 
provides an active, open-space environment 
for students living in ECV, and a strong con- 
nection to the Garneau community located 
directly to the east. 

The 88 Avenue Commons features a 
four-metre-wide promenade made of paving 
stones, which connects 110 St. to 111 St. 
along the 88 Ave. corridor, linking pedes- 
trians and cyclists to North Campus from 
the east. The promenade is lined with planter 
beds, park benches and pedestrian-scaled 
lighting. The large outdoor plaza supports 
formal and informal activities for residents of 
the area, which further supports and enhan- 
ces the campus experience. 

“The 88 Avenue Commons project is 
part of a larger goal of creating memor- 
able spaces on campus,” said Don Hickey, 
vice-president of facilities and operations. 
“This unique outdoor project will help bring 
together staff, students and the commun- 
ity to our campus, while celebrating the 
history and character of the surrounding 
neighbourhood.” 

The LED pedestrian lighting used in the 
area is reminiscent of the university's historic 
lampposts and further supports our commit- 
ment to sustainability. The lighting serves 
the dual purpose of creating a safe space for 
pedestrian traffic while creating ambiance and 
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The 88 Avenue Commons four-metre-wide promenade was designed to support the lifestyles of residents. 


brightening Edmonton’s long winter nights. 
The lampposts’ crossbars can accommodate 

banners that celebrate major milestones and 
events on campus, while creating a sense of 

place and arrival. 

“The tree-lined avenue with a majestic 
canopy, together with the residences on both 
sides of the street, provide an ideal back- 
drop to encourage place-making and social 
gathering of students living in the ECV area,” 


Heth 
tee GS RURAL Bl 


explained Ben Louie, university architect 
with facilities and operations. 

ECV houses 720 students during the 
school year; those numbers will increase to 
almost 1,000 students once the two newest 
residences in the area are complete for the fall 
2013 term. 

“We don’t just want to give the students a 
comfortable room to live in,’ explained Louie. 
“We want to create a neighbourhood, a place 
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66 We don’t just want to give the 
students a comfortable room 
to live in, we want to create a 
neighbourhood, a place that 
encourages our residents to get 
out and socialize and be a part of 
their community.” 


Ben Louie 


that encourages our residents to get out and 
socialize and be a part of their community.” 

The paying stones used for the promenade 
support permeability that allows the ground 
to absorb moisture, rather than creating 
aneed for a catch basin to collect runoff. 
Reabsorbing the moisture from rain and snow 
throughout the year helps to keep the soil in 
the area healthy. 

The 88 Avenue Commons project has 
initiated broader discussions to formalize 
an Alumni Trail that winds around North 
Campus through areas of history and mean- 
ing, connecting both the campus and the sur- 
rounding communities to central Quad, and 
giving pedestrian traffic a sense of connectiv- 
ity and history as they travel the campus. The 
university hopes this project sets the stan- 
dards by which a future Alumni Trail could 


develop over time. Ht 


campus hit by massive snowfall 


er 


Universitys grounds crew won the day after 


el 


Kathleen Cameron “Grounds staff stayed after hours 
aaah to help facilitate the movement of 

n an ayerage winter day, people on North Campus,’ said Tom 
the university's landscape McLean, landscape supervisor with 
maintenance crews have a buildings and grounds. “Graders, 
big job of keeping our campuses safe loaders, skid steers and sanders were 
and clear for students, staff, faculty out since 4a.m. Thursday morning, 
and the community. On a day like clearing major walkways and applying 
Noy. 7, that task becomes enor- rock chip. 
mous, with total snowfalls for the Snow and ice management on 
Edmonton region in the range of 15 campus follows a clear order of prior- 
to 35cm. ity, starting with sidewalk ramps, 


curb cuts and parking stalls used 


by disabled people; main building 
66 We knew the storm was 


coming and we were 
ready for it.” 


entrances and emergency road access 
points; sidewalks; and finally roads 
and parking lots. 

‘The size of the university’s 
George Thornlison campuses means it may take hours 
or even days to clear the snow 
from the entire campus during or 
“We knew the storm was coming, after a heavy snowfall. Under these 


and we were ready for it” said George circumstances, crews appreciate 


The university’s 28 grounds staff and a fleet of snow-removal equipment were out in full force Nov. 7. 


Thomlison, manager of grounds, the patience and co-operation of 


human resources and procurement, everyone on campus. 


with facilities and operations. “We It is vitally important to be care- _as well,” said Thomlison. “Pay 


attention as you navigate your 


walking, remain alert and wear 
flat-soled shoes.” 
If you see a hazardous area of 
yf 


a slip-and-fall accident on campus, 


had the blades on our skid steersand ful when approaching any snow- 


please contact the maintenance desk 
at 780-492-4833. 


the sanding trucks were ready to go.” removal equipment. way around campus: take off your 
“We have loud alarms on 
equipment to alert pedestrians 


and vehicular traffic to our pres- 


A total of 28 grounds staff were earphones, watch where you're snow or ice, or if you need to report 


on hand to tackle the snowfall, and 
day, afternoon and night division 
staff pitched in to keep North ence, but people need to take 


Campus moving. responsibility for their own safety 


Snow Facts 


e Environment Canada reported these official snowfall numbers for 

Nov. 7, 2012: St. Albert, 35 cm; Edmonton, 14-31 cm; Fort Saskatchewan, 

30 cm; Sherwood Park, 18 cm; Stony Plain, 16 cm; Devon, 12 cm. 

There are 47 km of sidewalks and 8.1 km of roads on North Campus, 

as well as several hundred building entrances, parking lots and 

parkade tops. 

¢ During the winter of 2010-11, more than 40,000 cubic yards of snow 
was moved in 2,850 truckloads to the university snow dump on 
South Campus. 

¢ The university owns and operates its own snow dump to save money and 
reduce haul times, making snow removal on campus more efficient. 


Congratulations to Yasir Ali, who won a 
now-vintage and ever-popular Butterdome 
butter dish as part of Folio’s Nov. 2 “Are You 
a Winner?” contest. Ali identified the location 
of last week's photo as the observatory on top 
of the CCIS building. The butter dish blowout 
continues this week. To win one, identify 
where the object pictured is located and email 
your answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on 
Monday, Nov. 26, and you will be entered into 
the draw. 


Physical therapy researcher puts remote assessment to the test 


Michael Brown 


rograms like the Department of Physical 

Therapy’s rural satellite master of science 

video-conferencing program, which 
links instructors at the university’s main cam- 
pus in Edmonton with students at Augustana 
Campus in Camrose, have shown that distrib- 
uted education is an effective tool for teaching 
subjects that are largely hands-on. 

Now, researchers in the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine are wondering 
whether the same real-time video-conferencing 
technology, introduced in September 2010, 
could be as effective for testing students as it is 
for teaching them. 

With help from a $2,808 U of A 
Teaching and Learning Enhancement Fund 


FES lad Eid oy 


grant, researchers in the faculty might have 
their answer. 

“The reliability of testing students by way of 
video conferencing was very good,’ said Geoff 
Bostick, the lead researcher on the project. 

“Tt seems we just need to iron out some of the 
wrinkles between examiners themselves, but I 
think it’s going to work.” 

Bostick says reliable assessment of students’ 
clinical skills further increases the access- 
ibility of high-quality distributed learn- 
ing. Assessment through distance-learning 
technology can reduce costs of delivering 
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distributed education, and raises the possibil- 
ity of soliciting experts remotely to participate 
in student assessment and provide feedback 
about their performance. 

“T wanted to figure out whether it is as 
reliable to examine a student's practical skills 
over video conference as it is face to face. 
Obviously that has pretty big advantages to do 
our exam that way, as opposed to shipping our 
students to Edmonton for exams or having 
to train other people to examine students,” 
he said. 

Bostick points out that as the technol- 
ogy gets better, other schools would likely be 
interested in being able to examine students 


over distributed education. He adds that many 


programs are more accessible if they are able 
to offer online learning and examinations. 


“As profes- 
sors, We are 
expected to 
teach students 
content that 
is in line with 


best practice 
and best 


Geoff Bostick 


evidence, so it 
stands to rea- 
son we should also be teaching to best teaching 
evidence,’ said Bostick, who is in the midst of 
applying for his third TLEF grant. “The TLEF 
allows faculty to evaluate novel teaching practi- 
ces, and to assess what we do and make sure it is 
of the highest possible standard. 

“This grant is an important resource for 
enhancing teaching effectiveness.’ Wi 


Support staffer bites down on IT challenges posed during dentistry’s big move 


Michael Brown 


n less than a year, the School 

of Dentistry said goodbye 

to its longtime home in the 
Dent/Pharm Building in favour of 
new state-of-the-art digs in three 
separate locations. 

Moving entire departments is a 
test of wills at the best of times and 
dividing up into three different loca- 
tions is akin to planning a master- 
piece. Providing largely seamless 
information technology support to 
350 computers throughout is noth- 
ing short of a logistical nightmare. 

“Let's just say we stay fit by run- 
ning around to the different build- 
ings,’ said Daniel Kwok, a program 


Daniel Kwok 


analyst for the School of Dentistry, 
who led a team of two in keeping 
the school connected virtually while 
researchers, clinicians, staff, students 
and administration split among the 


staff spotlight 


Katz Group Centre for Pharmacy 
and Health Research, the Edmonton 
Clinic Health Academy and the 
Edmonton Clinic. 

“To do this job, you have to be 
happy with all the people you work 
with,” said Kwok. “T like that we get 
the flexibility and the freedom to do 
all we need to do. Iam hoping most 
of the people at the university get the 
same treatment.” 

For his part of the titanic effort 
in the year-long relocation, as well as 
15 years of IT support at the School 
of Dentistry, Kwok was awarded a 


University of Alberta Support Staff 
Recognition Award Noy. 5. 

Kwok says his duties are typical 
of others on campus in his line 
of work—buying and installing 
computers, setting up servers, 
troubleshooting, basically sup- 
porting all technological wants and 
needs—but differs somewhat in 
that dentistry has both office and 
clinical components. 

“On the clinic side we have all the 
clinic software to deal with as well, 
so we have to deal with X-ray and 
patient stuff as well?” said Kwok. “I 
am also fortunate to be able to work 
one-on-one with students quite a bit. 

“No matter who we work with, 
we try to be patient, try to treat 


Its bike dorm for grown-ups 


WHY LET STUDENTS HAVE ALL THE FUN? Access the University of Alberta or 

explore trendy Whyte Avenue from Varscona—conveniently located within walking 
distance of Edmonton’s best shopping, restaurant and entertainment destinations. 
Awkward flirting is optional. Call 866 465 8150 for reservations. 


8208 - 106 Street | varscona.com 


everybody like our boss and try to 


solve their problem.” Mi 


Annual Support Staff 
Recognition Award winners 
JOYCE MAYCHER 

Educational Psychology 


ALEXIA PALAU 
Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences 


Annual APO, FSO and 
Librarian Recognition 
Award winners 

KERRI CALVERT 

Research Services Office 


SANDRA CAMPBELL 
Libraries 


VARSCONA 
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INSTRUCTORS: Adult and Continuing Education 


The Faculty of Extension, University of Alberta, requires passionate and 
experienced instructors for the Certificate in Adult and Continuing Education 
(CACE) program. The students in this program are working professionals studying 
on a part-time basis 


Requirements include a graduate degree in Adult Education or a related field 
and extensive teaching experience. For further information on the Adult and 
Continuing Education program, including courses currently offered, please visit 
our website at: http://webprod.extn.ualberta.ca/study/education/cace 


Please submit your CV and a letter of application identifying your specific areas of 
instructional interest to: adulted@ualberta.ca 
realtor specializing in west and 


southwest Edmonton 


D awran L ¢ Consistently in top 5% of 


Edmonton realtors 
+ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 

¢ Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 

« Bilingual in English and Spanish 


« 27 years as successful residential 


Unparalleled service 
and attention to detail. 


Campus Tower Suite Hotel, located on 
the University of Alberta campus, offers 
impeccable arid spacious smoke-free 
accommodations with a selection of 
diverse floor plans, Choose from 4 studio, 
one bedroom or two bedroom suite with 
rates designed to meet your individual 
or group accommodation needs. 


All 90 Suites feature: 


Complimeritary WEI 


Limited and Full: Kite tes 


pa cAmpus TOWER 
it SUITE HOTEL 


24 HOUR GUEST SERVICES 
MEETING SPACE 


24 HOUR FITNESS & 
BUSINESS CENTERS 


T4587 Ave 


www.campustower.com 


Edirreventets, A TOG 101: 720.439 6060 
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Geckos foot inspires solution to sticky problem 


Jenna Hoff 


mechanical engineering master’s student 

has been honoured with a national award 

recognizing his nature-inspired research 
that has solved a difficult and costly problem for a 
local Edmonton microelectromechanical system 
(MEMS) foundry. 

Brendan Ferguson received the $3,000 Strategic 
Microelectronics Council Industrial Collaboration 
award in October at Toronto’s TEXPO 2012. The 
annual award is given to a graduate student whose suc- 
cessful research collaboration with industry has pro- 
duced substantive results with commercial potential. 


66 | enjoy that the core principles came 
from nature, which naturally figures out 
the best way to do certain tasks.” 


Brendan Ferguson 


As part of his research, Ferguson collaborated close- 
ly with Micralyne—a foundry that custom-designs and 
manufactures MEMS devices including some of the 
world’s smallest actuators, sensors and 3-D mechan- 
ical structures—to solve a challenging manufacturing 
problem the company was having. 

“During manufacturing the technicians often use 
tweezers to move around the semi-completed devices. 
This is not only slow, but also costly,’ said Ferguson, 
explaining that the devices’ fragility and small size 
means moving them by hand using tweezers can easily 
result in them being dropped and damaged. 

Although other larger MEMS companies typically 
use specially designed suction cups or grippers to 
move their devices, this only works for handling large 
quantities of a specific product line. Micralyne special- 
izes in small quantities of custom-designed products, 
said Ferguson. 

“Additionally, many of Micralyne’s MEMS devices 
have sensitive instruments on the centre that would be 
destroyed by these suction cups.” 

To solve the problem in a cost-effective and prac- 
tical manner, under the supervision of mechanical 
engineering professor Dan Sameoto, Ferguson turned 
to a creative solution inspired by nature. 

Noting that geckos have a unique ability to climb 
and stick to walls, ceilings and other surfaces, he 
created a highly effective dry adhesive to move the 
delicate MEMS devices. 

“The gecko’s foot has hairs that end in tiny nano- 
scale structures that take advantage of intermolecular 
forces called van der Waals forces to stick to surfaces, 
rather than other means of climbing such as using 
hooks or suction,” said Ferguson. “Our adhesives look 
like an array of mushrooms with a very flat cap. The 
flat cap will make flat-flat contact with another smooth 
surface and generate van der Waals adhesion just like 
the gecko. 

“I am applying these gecko-inspired adhesives 


to the pick-and-place manipulation of individual 


Chairman of the Board, London Drugs 


electronic devices during manufacturing,’ he con- 
tinued. “This involves first making the adhesives as 
strong as possible, then developing an effective pick- 
and-place technique with a customized robotic end 
effector that utilizes the adhesive. 

“The main difference is that gecko hairs are much 
smaller than our synthetic microstructures, and thus 
the gecko can adhere to rougher surfaces,” he said. 
“Our adhesive is limited to smooth surfaces such as 
glass, plastic or polished metal, which is fine for our 
intended applications. 

“Our research resulted in near world-record per- 
formance for this type of adhesive—about 500 kilo- 
pascals of adhesive pressure, which is far superior to 
the 100 to 200 kilopascals achievable from a suction- 
based adhesive,” he said. 

“What's even more exciting is that now our 
adhesives are superior to an actual gecko’s foot when 
adhering to a smooth surface,” he said. “I enjoy seeing 
people’s faces light up when they try the adhesive for 
the first time. Most people are surprised at how strong 
it is.” 

Ferguson also developed a pick-and-place technique 
with a custom tool that can be used either by hand 
or by a robotic system. “The high adhesive pressure is 
enough to pick up the device easily, and a small lateral 
shearing motion is enough to disengage, or ‘turn off; 


the adhesive and release the device,” he said. 


Mechanical engineering student Brendan Ferguson holds up his 
cellphone to demonstrate the strength of the gecko-inspired 
adhesive he developed. 


“Once the device is attached to my gecko-adhesive 
end effector, it is nearly impossible to drop until the 
specific shearing motion is done,’ he said, adding that 
the adhesive can be specifically positioned to touch the 
MEMS device only at safe places to prevent damage. 

He said the adhesive may be applicable outside 
of MEMS manufacturing. “Beyond Micralyne, these 
adhesives have many other potential uses, including 
household products, sports equipment and other 
robotic applications such as climbing robots. 

“The research often reminds me of Velcro, which 
was also a bio-inspired design modelled after clingy 
plant seeds,” he said. “I enjoy that the core principles 
came from nature, which naturally figures out the best 
way to do certain tasks.” i 
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Using forgotten methods to tweak memory 


Brian Murphy 


n the quest to memorize information, 

from a mundane grocery list to a sure-bet 

investment tip, people have devised all 
kinds of ways to help themselves recall infor- 
mation when they need it. 

Now, a team of University of Alberta 
psychology researchers is looking at a 
memory aid that dates back to the days of 
Socrates and putting the technique to a 
modern-day test. 

The memory-tweaking technique of the 
ancient Greeks is called the method of loci, 
or location. Classics scholars tell us that, to 
memorize his oratories, Socrates would wan- 
der around his home, assigning each familiar 
feature of the house a word or fact that he 
needed to memorize. 

When it came time to look smart in front 
of a crowd, Socrates imagined himself walk- 
ing through his home—and the words he had 
associated with features like a window or a 
table instantly sprang to mind. 

“Nowadays many contestants in mem- 
ory competitions use this same technique,’ 


said lead researcher Eric Legge. “They use 
the location method to instantly recall 
everything from words to a long list of 
random numbers.” 

To test the technique, Legge and U of A 
research colleague Christopher Madan cre- 
ated virtual living-space environments that 
subjects would use to tweak their memories, 
just like the ancient Greeks. 

“We created three groups,” said Madan. 
“One group had no form of memory aid, 
the second group used a personally famil- 
iar location to aid their recall, and for the 
last group we created computerized virtual 
realities of common spaces like an apartment 
and office.” 

The researchers say that until now, 
memory strategy was believed to work best 
when the person is very familiar with their 
environment. But what they found after test- 
ing 142 people was something very different. 

“There was no difference in memory 
recall between the test subjects who used 
imagery of their own familiar locations and 
the people using a virtual environment on a 
computer screen,” said Legge. 


The people shown the virtual space were 
given five minutes to familiarize them- 
selves with the space and apply the location 
method. The test consisted of memorizing 
numbers and repeating them in the right 
order. To make sure the data were reliable, 
all test subjects were presented with 10 dif- 
ferent sets of 11 numbers. The test subjects 
who were given no memory location help, 
real or virtual, had the lowest scores on the 
memory test. 

The researchers say now that they have 
data from a standardized virtual location, 
they'll continue their location memory 
research. One of their goals is to get a clear 
understanding of how the brain makes a link 
between a visual prompt and memory. 

Legge says the U of A has been 
an excellent place to conduct his 
postgraduate research. 

“Not only does the psychology depart- 
ment have one of the best technical shops I 
ever heard about, but they also have phe- 
nomenal resources available to facilitate 
high-end research with undergraduates, such 
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Psychology researchers used virtual environments 
to put an ancient memory-tweaking technique to a 
modern test. 


as an excellent participant recruitment and 
sign-up system. 

“The interconnectedness and collegial 
nature of the Department of Psychology 
also makes it an excellent environment for 
fostering interdisciplinary research with 
other departments, such as the Department 
of Computing Science.” 

The research was published Oct. 23 in the 
journal Acta Psychologica. 


Researcher offers tips tor getting autistic kids into the exercise game 


Geoff McMaster 


or many children, participation in sport is fraught 

with anxiety. Some lack the necessary social confi- 

dence, others the basic motor skills. But for autistic 
children, the barriers to physical activity can sometimes 
seem insurmountable. 


66 Children with ASD participate in far fewer 
after-school or extracurricular programs than 
children in the general population.” 


Veronica Smith 


But now there is help. Veronica Smith, a U of A profes- 
sor of educational psychology, has released a new book with 
co-author Stephanie Patterson called Getting Into the Game: 
Sports Programs for Kids With Autism. Compiled from 
numerous studies and interviews with coaches, teachers and 
physical-education specialists, the book provides program- 
ming recommendations and practical tips for families, clin- 
icians and coaches. 

It comes at a critical time. The U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control estimate that one in 88 children is now diagnosed 
with autism spectrum disorder (ASD), the majority suffering 
no intellectual impairment and therefore fully capable of 
benefiting from physical education. 


Office of 
Sustainability 


Smith and Patterson say autistic children are at greater risk 
of obesity because they are more inclined to engage in seden- 
tary activities. They cite one key study showing that “kids with 
ASD were less active than children in the general population 
... $0 this is a big concern. 

“Children with ASD participate in far fewer after-school 
or extracurricular programs than children in the general 
population,’ and their level of activity drops off as they get 
older, the authors note. 

The reasons for this are numerous. Some families re- 
port that, with diagnosis and its resulting program of early 
intervention, there just isn’t enough time for extracurricular 
activity. But others say suitable programs don’t exist in their 
communities, and coaches are often insufficiently trained to 
help their children. 

“Consequently, the children learn few foundational 
skills, develop inadequate ‘physical literacy’ and become 
unmotivated to continue in that activity—or any other 
activity that involves balance, co-ordination, agility or 
speed.” 

Although the focus of the book is autistic children, says 
Smith, it offers lessons for many children in the general 
population who need help or encouragement participating 
successfully in sport. 

“There really are very few negatives about getting 
exercise,’ write the authors. “We all know from personal 
experience that we feel better after we've had a bit of exer- 
cise ... countless studies have confirmed the link between 
regular physical activity and good health and longevity.” 

Smith and Patterson also cite studies underscoring the 
link between physical activity and improved learning as 
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a result of enhanced brain function, as well as the import- 
ance of physical literacy —fundamental movement skills like 
throwing, jumping and running—for getting along well in the 
world. 

“Research indicates that the earlier children become phys- 
ically literate, the more likely they are to remain physically 
active for the rest of their lives, they say. 

Getting Into the Game is divided into two parts, the first 
taking up the benefits of participation in sport, advising on 
how to select the right sport and outlining the coaching and 
learning supports that help autistic children fully benefit 
from sporting activity. The second part describes six common 
sporting activities popular among children around the world: 
biking, skating, swimming, martial arts, tennis and soccer. 

For each sport, tips are 
offered on how to help 
VERONICA SMITH AND autistic children adapt 


STEPHANIE Y. PATTERSON 
Foreword by Connie Kasari 


successfully. 

“Given the benefits 
of sports participation, 
there needs to bea 


greater push to encour- 
g 


Getting 
into the 


GAME 


Sports Programs fer 
Kids with Autism 


age and support chil- 
dren with ASD to get 
into the game, in order 
to develop the physical 
literacy that will al- 
low them to havea 
lifelong engagement 
in community sports 
and recreation. Mi 
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Researchers net good news for 
B.C.s troubled salmon populations 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta-led research 

team has some positive news for 

British Columbia's pink salmon 
populations, and the salmon farming indus- 
try that has struggled to protect both captive 
and wild salmon from sea lice infestations. 

There has long been concern that 
concentrations of sea lice in B.C.’s fish 
farming pens spread to wild fish stock in 
surrounding waters. 

The researchers discovered that by 
changing the timing of sea lice treatments, 
one salmon farming region improved the 
health of its farm Atlantic salmon—and the 
action has helped the struggling population 
of wild pink salmon to begin recovering. 

The research was focused on salmon farm- 
ing operations in one specific area of the B.C. 
coast, the Broughton Archipelago, which lies 
between the mainland and the northern tip 
of Vancouver Island. The researchers describe 
the area as the historic ground zero for 
studying the impact of aquaculture on wild 


Pacific salmon. 


Over the past decade, salmon farmers in 
the area have gradually shifted the timing of 
anti-parasite treatments to the fall and winter 
months. Asa result, there have been fewer sea 
lice in coastal waters as juvenile pink salmon 


migrate to sea 1n the spring. 


By 2009, the mortality rate from 
sea lice for juvenile pink salmon 
moving out to sea through B.C.’s 
Broughton Archipelago fell to 
less than four per cent. 


Researchers estimate that by 2009, the 
mortality rate from sea lice for juvenile 
pink salmon moying out to sea through the 
archipelago fell to less than four per cent. 
This mortality estimate applies to the salmon 
that survive natural causes of death such 
as predation. 
2000s, sea lice associ- 
ated with the Broughton salmon farms had 


During the early 


a devastating effect, killing an estimated 

90 per cent of the migrating wild juvenile 
salmon that were left after natural mortality 
had taken its toll. 

Lead U of A researcher Stephanie 
Peacock says because of their small size, 
juvenile pink salmon are highly susceptible 
to the effects of sea lice. “During a period 
in their life cycle, lice are free-living and are 
easily swept out of fish farming enclosures 
into the path of migrating wild fish,’ said 
Peacock. 

The researchers found that the fall 
and winter anti-parasite treatments 
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Pharmacy student Natalia Chai talks with a client prior to dispensing a flu shot at the temporary Dinwoodie 
clinic Nov. 9. Between Oct. 31, when the University Health Centre and Pharmacy held the year’s first mass 
flu immunization clinic at Enterprise Square, and Nov. 9, the end of the four-day main campus vaccination 
blitz, 3,793 staff, faculty and students received their flu immunization. The university will continue to offer 
free seasonal flu vaccinations through the end of April. Flu shots are available on a walk-in basis at the 
centre and by walk-in or appointment at the pharmacy, located on the main floor of SUB. 


greatly reduced louse numbers on the 
penned Atlantic salmon by the time wild 
juvenile pink salmon passed close to the 
farming sites on their annual migration from 
B.C. rivers out to the ocean. 

Although changes to the parasite 
treatment schedule in the Broughton 
Archipelago show positive results, Peacock 
emphasizes there are still some concerns. 

“The ecological effects of anti-parasite 
chemicals are poorly understood, and lice 
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have developed resistance to parasite treat- 
ments in other salmon farming regions,” 
she said. 

The research was published Nov. 14 
in the journal Ecological Applications, by 
Peacock and supervisor Mark Lewis, in 
collaboration with Martin KrkoSek from 
the University of Otago, New Zealand, and 
Stan Proboszez and Craig Orr of Watershed 
Watch Salmon Society. Bt 
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Researchers find farm injury risks rise with age 


Bryan Alary 


Ider North American farmers work fewer hours than 

their younger peers but spend more time operating 

heayy machinery and equipment—raising their risk 
of serious injury, according to new research from the U of A. 

A survey of 2,751 Saskatchewan farmers showed that, as 
farmers age, they turn to less physically strenuous work such 
as operating machinery. Farmers aged 45 to 64 years spent 
six to eight more days a year operating tractors and combines 
than farmers 20 years their junior—a situation that puts older 
farmers at risk, say the study authors. 

“It’s important for farmers, especially those from farm 
families in which the older 60-plus crowd is still working, 
to understand that operating machinery is still a high-risk 
activity, said lead author Don Voaklander, a professor in the 
School of Public Health and director of the Alberta Centre 
for Injury Control and Research. 

The study, published in the November issue of the 
American Journal of Industrial Medicine, showed that farm- 
ers aged 45 to 54 spent a median of 67 days a year operating 
tractors and combines—the most among any age group — 
followed by farmers aged 55 to 64, who spent 65 days 


operating machinery. 


In comparison, farmers aged 25 to 34 spent just 61 days 
on machinery. 

The farming industry is greying faster than any other oc- 
cupation in North America, with an average age of 55 years— 
and that’s only going to rise, Voaklander says. 

The study included input from 519 seniors, with farmers 
between 65 to 74 years old working a median of 46 hours a 
week on the farm—just one hour less than farmers 40 years 
their junior, Farmers aged 75 and older worked 34 hours. 

Floyd Anderson has had his share of close calls in a farm- 
ing and ranching career that spans six decades. Now 73, he 
continues to put in 12-hour days, partly because he loves the 
work and partly to help his family. 

“T’ve had too many close scrapes, actually,’ says Anderson, 
who runs a 300-head purebred cattle operation near 
Cardston, Alta. One of those close calls was getting his arm 
caught in the main drive of a combine. 

“That dang near took my arm off,” he says of the incident, 
which could have been far worse than a cut arm had the heat 
of the machine not cauterized the wound. “The smoking belt 
cauterized the artery that was cut, and I made it to town.” 

Voaklander notes most farm fatalities are caused by 
working on tractors and mowing machines or working with 
animals, and that older farmers in particular are at high risk. 
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Researchers found that farmers turn to operating heavy machinery as 
they get older, raising their risk of injuries and fatalities. 


“They tend to work alone, they tend to work on older 
equipment and they often gravitate toward machinery jobs 
because it’s easier to handle.” 

Voaklander says newer machinery has better platforms, 
deadman switches and safety guards that reduce injury risk. 
He recommends staying in contact with family as much as 
possible, and says family members should also heed warn- 
ing signs of declining sensory capabilities, such as dented or 
scraped machinery, or damaged fence posts. 

The study was funded by the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research and the Canadian Centre for Health and Safety 
in Agriculture. 


Old communication technology to foster new farming ideas in Sri Lanka 


Michael Davies-Venn 


team of U of A researchers will use 

existing technology infrastructure 

to engage with farmers in Sri Lanka 
and help them share information that could 
improve their quality of life. 


66 Having access to 


nae : ue 


and ideas. 


recently presented the partnership develop- 
ment plan during a Kule Dialogue event. 
Central to their effort is connecting people 


“What we're hoping to do over the next 
three years is develop research capacity in both 
countries to look at how low-cost communi- 
cation technologies can be used to enhance 
knowledge mobilization in the agriculture sec- 
tor, Gow says. “Having access to communica- 
tions technology is a way to increase the pos- 


“One of the things we commonly see in 
similar kinds of projects is connecting farmers 
to market prices, in near or real time, using 
mobile devices. By knowing the going rate 
of their crop, they're in a better position to 
negotiate with the middleman,” he says. 

“The scientific knowledge might be about 
less input-intensive forms of pest control or 
safe ways of dealing with pests. But there's also 
what we call indigenous knowledge, which 
is farmer-to-farmer knowledge, and that’s 


communications technology is a 
way to increase the possibility of 
connecting farmers to knowledge 
they need to have in the field.” 


Gordon Gow 


Gordon Gow, a researcher with the Faculty 
of Extension, says agricultural extension servi- 
ces are always challenged by lack of resources 
in countries like Sri Lanka. For example, he 
says, there are not enough extension officers 
and often they have limited access to resources 
such as the Internet, making it challenging to 
mobilize knowledge in rural communities to 
help ensure food security and safety through 
sustainable farming practices. 


Researchers are studying whether Sri Lankan 
farmers could benefit from low-cost communication 
technologies to share agricultural advancements. 


But Gow and colleagues at the U of A, 
along with another from the University 
of Guelph, have a plan that would benefit 
farming communities in both Sri Lanka 
and Canada. 

The idea, funded by the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada, also 
received seed funding from the U of A’s Kule 
Institute for Advanced Study, which supports 
socially responsive and engaged research. 

Gow and his team, including research- 
ers Naomi Krogman of the Faculty of 
Agricultural, Life & Environmental Sciences 
and Mary Beckie of the Faculty of Extension, 


sibility of connecting farmers to knowledge 
they need to haye in the field, particularly 
about sustainable agricultural practices.” 

Gow says technologies such as mobile 
phones and radio broadcasting are suitable 
for their approach. He says although Internet 
access is usually sparse in rural areas of de- 
veloping countries, Sri Lanka is ready. 

“Sri Lanka, like many developing countries, 
has very high cellular coverage—98 per cent 
of the country is covered and 87 per cent of 
the population have access to or use a mobile 
phone. And farm radio broadcasting is also a 
common practice there.” 

Gow says the approach will enable farmers 
to create social networks and knowledge man- 
agement systems—a network that will provide 


practical as well as scientific knowledge. 


looking at ways to use technologies to connect 
famers with each other and to connect know- 
ledge from farmers back to the experts.” 
By the end of the three years, Gow says, 
the project—which also involves universities, 
governments and non-profit organizations in 
Canada and Sri Lanka—will have helped to 
address two pressing global issues. 
“Sustainable agriculture and food secur- 
ity are global issues that affect Sri Lanka 
and Canada, and the fact is that knowledge 
and knowledge mobilization is central to 
this objective of achieving food security and 
sustainability,’ he says. “Communities would 
have access and can use these technologies 
now and become part of a global knowledge 
commons, contributing to that pool and draw- 
ing from it.” Wi 


UotA ringette team scores big goal in battle against cancer 


Bryan Alary 
he U of A Ringette team 
is used to cheering crowds 
after a goal during game 
action, but winning praise for their 
charity efforts to fight cancer is 
a first. 

In three years of hosting 
the Ringette Scores on Cancer 
tournament at West Edmonton 
Mall, U of A Ringette has tal- 
lied $250,000 for cancer research 
through the Alberta Cancer 
Foundation. The team’s commit- 
ment to giving earned it a National 
Philanthropy Day Award nomina- 
tion from the Edmonton chapter 
of the Association of Fundraising 
Professionals. 

“I am incredibly proud of the 
girls, who put in the tremendous 
effort over the last three years with 
Ringette Scores on Cancer,” said 
coach Paul Hotke. “When you 
think it’s 18 university students 


doing this and they’re all carrying 
full course loads—in addition to a 
heavy load playing on this team— 
for them to organize this thing is 
truly a testament to what under- 
graduate post-secondary students 
can accomplish when they work 
together.” 

The reigning Canadian national 
champions’ fundraising efforts 
started five or six years ago when 
the ringette club hosted an annual 
charity game against local media. 
The first few incarnations raised 
$500 for the Cross Cancer Institute, 
Horke says, but the girls wanted to 
do “something bigger.” 

Ringette Scores on Cancer 
was born, featuring novice, petite, 
tween and junior teams from across 
Alberta. The event has grown every 
year; last year 21 teams joined 
forces to raise almost $100,000 for 
research at the Cross. 

Fourth-year mechanical engin- 
eering student Chelsea Morin says 


her experience with Ringette Scores 
on Cancer has had a profound influ- 
ence on her—to the point that she 
wants to make a difference in kids’ 
lives asa pediatrician. 

“Tt’s been fantastic, just some of 
the different people we've met, hear- 
ing some of the inspirational stories 
of beating cancer,’ said Morin, 21. 
“It’s such a great atmosphere the 
entire weekend.” 

Taylor Clelland, a third-year 
education student eyeing a career 
as a math teacher, called the event 
remarkable to experience, from 
planning to competition to meet- 
ing celebrities like former NHLer 
Georges Laraque and figure skater 
David Pelletier. 

“Tt feels good to see it first-hand 
and be around the people who 
appreciate it,” said Clelland, 20. 
“Definitely, it’s humbling. We talk 
to so many people and everyone 
has stories about how they've been 
affected by cancer.” 


Ringette Scores on Cancer fundraiser. 


It was their dedication to help- 
ing patients with cancer and their 
families that led the Alberta Cancer 
Foundation’s Charissa Spencer to 
nominate the team for the award. 
Spencer, manager of special events 
overseeing a group that works with 
charity organizers across the proy- 
ince, says it’s amazing to see what the 
team has done in a few short years. 


set 


The U of A Ringette team has raised $250,000 over the last three years through its 


“T’ve been with the foundation 
for five years and I’ve never come 
across a sports team that’s this 
philanthropic and this involved in 
raising funds for the Cross Cancer 
Institute or for any centre funded 
by the Alberta Cancer Foundation,” 
Spencer said. “This is a very spe- 
cial sports team that has a really 
big heart.” Wi 
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Study supports ‘obesity paradox’ | 


Sharry Kahlon, an internal medicine resident in the Department of 
Medicine, led a study showing that pneumonia sufferers admitted to 
hospital who were obese had a higher likelihood of surviving than who 
were of normal weight. 

Of the 907 patients admitted to hospital, mortality was 10 per cent 
for those who were of normal weight and four per cent for those who 
were obese. This translates into a 54 per cent reduction in mortality as- 
sociated with being obese. 

Kahlon says the research supports the “obesity paradox” —that in 
some circumstances, being obese may be better for your health, even 
though obesity is associated with an increased risk of diabetes, hyperten- 
sion, infections like pneumonia, and death. 

“The thinking usually is that obesity equals bad, but this research 
demonstrated something different. It shows that perhaps we're not look- 
ing at obesity in the right way. Is all fat bad? Is all fat equal? For acute 
illnesses, maybe we're not looking at the right indicators for body mass 
index and obesity.” 

Kahlon says previous studies haye demonstrated the obesity paradox 
in relation to chronic diseases, but this is one of only a handful of studies | 
to demonstrate the link with acute medical conditions. She notes that 
obese patients in the study may have had better survival rates because 
they had more nutritional reserves. | 

The research was funded by the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research, Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions and Alberta Health 


Services. 


Vigorous exercise vital to kids’ health 


Richard Lewanczuk, a researcher with the Department of Medicine, | 
co-led a study that showed children need a minimum of seven minutes a 
day of vigorous physical activity. 


Researchers reviewed data collected through the Healthy Hearts pro- 
gram at Black Gold Regional Schools and determined the children spent 
almost 70 per cent of their time doing sedentary activities. Nearly 23 
per cent was devoted to light physical activity, almost seven per cent to 
moderate physical activity and 0.6 per cent to vigorous physical activity. | 
Overall, boys were less sedentary than girls. 

The more vigorous the physical activity, the less apt the children 
were to be overweight. Children who were overweight had improved 
fitness levels and shrinking waistlines when they spent more time doing 
vigorous activities. 

“This research tells us that a brisk walk isn’t good enough,” said 
Lewanczuk. “Kids have to get out and do a high-intensity activity 
in addition to maintaining a background of mild to moderate activy- 
ity. There's a strong correlation between obesity, fitness and activity. 
Activity and fitness is linked to a reduction in obesity and to good health 


outcomes.” 


The primary funders of the research were the Canadian 
Diabetes Association and the Alberta Centre for Child, Family and 
Community Research. 


International team to combat incontinence 


Adrian Wagg, division director of geriatric medicine at the U of A 
and the Capital Health Research Chair in Healthy Ageing, is working 
with international colleagues to combat the health issue of incontin- 
ence—an initiative that is receiving funding both in Canada and in 
Europe. 

The Canadian Institutes of Health Research is funding five inter- 
national research projects focused on seniors’ health that are among six 
projects funded under the European Research Area on Ageing, Europe’s 
first joint research program in aging. Canadian researchers will be 
working with partners in Finland, Sweden, Israel, the United Kingdom, 
Luxembourg, France and Norway. CIHR is providing almost $1 million 
of the $5 million in funding for the teams. 

Wagg will work with colleagues in Montreal, the U.K. and France to 
develop a workshop to teach women how to manage their incontinence 
and reduce the stigma of the condition. Each of the four sites will recruit 
about 200 women for the three-year study and workshop, which will 
focus on helping women understand what causes incontinence, how they 
can manage it and how they can reduce the impact of incontinence in 
their day-to-day lives. 

Researchers will monitor how the workshop affects the women’s lives 
to see whether the impact of incontinence can be lessened, whether the 
women can better learn how to self-manage incontinence and whether 
related problems lessen after women take the workshop. 

“We hope these women will have an improved quality of life,” said 
Wagg, “and that they will be more equipped to manage the condition, 
which will help reduce the burden of incontinence and reduce associated 
health problems such as isolation, depression, falls and fractures. These 
health problems put those with incontinence at an increased risk of being 
put into a care home. 

“This research is important because incontinence is a highly prevalent 
condition that has a huge impact on older people. And it’s an area that is 


Geoff McMaster 


erceptions of Promise, the visionary U of A art 

show that created an interdisciplinary dialogue 

between artists and scientists, has come home 
after a successful run that included a high-profile exhib- 
ition in New York. 

“We're so happy that it’s finally come home,’ said 
U of A printmaking professor Liz Ingram. “Our 
students can now see it, and that is so important 
for teaching.” 

The exhibition explores legal, ethical and social 
issues about stem-cell research through the eyes 
of U of A and other internationally known artists. 
Originally conceived by Sean Caulfield, U of A profes- 
sor of printmaking, and his brother Tim, research 
director of the university's Health Law and Science 
Policy Group, it brings scientists and visual artists 
together to broaden discussion of complex topics 
involving biotechnology. 

The aim, say contributors, is not to take positions on 
either side of what can often be a divisive debate, but to 
provoke thought and inspire questions. 

“Biomedical research, especially stem-cell research, 
tends to be very emotional,” says Sean Caulfield. 
“People have this polarized reaction to it. If we had one 
broad objective, it would be to see how art might bring 
a more sophisticated dialogue to the debate, because art 
tends to be able to articulate emotional and psycho- 
logical things much more effectively. And I think it can 
bring people together.” 
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Sean Caulfield and fellow artist Daniela Schliiter set up Perceptions 
of Promise’s inaugural showing in New York last November. 


looking at our anxieties about the manipulation of hu- 
man and animal DNA. 

Perceptions of Promise: Biotechnology, Society 
and Art is partly supported by Canada’s Stem Cell 
Network—the first time it has funded a group includ- 
ing artists. Finishing its tour in Edmonton thanks to a 
collaboration between the Perceptions team and U of A 
Museums, the show also had stops last year in Calgary 


still taboo to talk about, but it shouldn't be.” 


The works include an elaborately beaded sculpture 
created from CT scans of a human torso, a luminous 


tent with images of bodies and stem cells, and a video 


| 
| ¢ 


and at the Chelsea Museum of Art in New York, and 
earlier this year at McMaster University in Hamilton. 
The show runs until Jan. 5 at Enterprise Square. Bi 


Phyllis Clark, vice-president (finance and administration), was appointed to the board of directors of the Bank of 


Canada. 


Sarah Moore, assistant professor in the Department of Marketing, Business Economics and Law, won the Robert 
Ferber Best Paper Award from the Journal of Consumer Research for her paper, “Some Things Are Best Left Unsaid: 
How Word of Mouth Influences the Storyteller.” 


William Pick joins the Department of Chemical and Materials Engineering as the inaugural William Magee Chair in 
Process Design. Pick graduated from the U of A with a degree in chemical engineering in 1979 and his master’s degree 
in 1984, He spent 33 years in process design with Dow Chemical where he helped design and expand several of Dow's 
facilities. The chair is funded by William Magee, a U of A chemical engineering graduate (1960), and his wife Betty. 


Vivian Mushahwar, professor in the Department of Cell Biology, was awarded the Medal of Honour by the Alberta 
Medical Association in recognition of her groundbreaking work in restoring standing and walking for people with 


spinal cord injuries. 


Andriy Nahachewsky, Huculak Chair in Ukrainian Culture and Ethnography, and director of the Peter and Doris Kule 
Centre for Ukrainian and Canadian Folklore, was recognized with a 2012 Hetman Award for a lifetime of volunteer 
activity within the Ukrainian-Canadian community. 


The late Leslie Green, world-renowned international lawyer and expert in the laws of war and international hu- 
manitarian law, and long-serving professor at the U of A, had the Judge Advocate General Award for Legal Excellence 
renamed in his honour. The Judge Advocate General is the senior legal officer in the Canadian Forces. The Professor 
Leslie Green Award is awarded for legal excellence in the Canadian military. 


Phil Currie, professor in the Department of Biological Sciences and Canada Research Chair in Dinosaur Paleobiology, 
received the Royal Canadian Geographical Society's Gold Medal in honour of his research in dinosaur group behaviour 


and migration patterns. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


A CASTLE ON A HILL! BEAUTIFUL 
LOCATION IN TERWILLEGAR TOWNE 
ON HIGHER GROUNDS. Walkout nanny 
suite, 3 bedrooms up 1 down. 3.5 
baths. AC, 2 gas fireplaces, gourmet 
kitchen and screen enclosed veranda. 
Heated garage and much more. For 
sale $424,900 or lease for $1950.00/ 
month. Call Michael Jenner/Janet 
Fraser Agents to View 780-441-6441 
or email mikejenner@me.com. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA. New 3 bed- 

room house. $2,880/month. Phone 
780-886-6005 or for photos email dav- 
erichards@telus.net. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


SHARED OWNERSHIP IN THE 
COLUMBIA VALLEY. Looking for 


3 like-minded parties to share beauti- 


ful vacation home near Invermere, B.C. 


Three year old custom built home on 
small acreage; 3 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, 
plus a one-bedroom suite above the 
garage. View details at www.juniper- 
heights.shutterfly.com. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THE COFFEE THAT PAYS!! Your own 
home-based business, earn money on 
a coffee break. Ask Donna Maskell 
780-297-3753. www.coffeediva.ca. 


SERVICES 


NEED SOMEONE TO WALK YOUR 
DOG? FEED YOUR CAT? | mind your 
home, your pets. Residential house 
sitting & pet care. Call Mona at 
780-498-2917. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

U OF A PHD CAP GOWN HOOD. 
Excellent condition. Will send it to you 
anywhere. Asking $400 obo. Ernie 
604-385-4443. 


10TH ANNIVERSARY MINKHA SALE/ 
OPEN HOUSE. Come & celebrate 
with us - Beautiful hand-knit sweat- 
ers, shawls, scarves from women’s 
co-operative in Bolivia, poorest 
country in South America. Pure 
alpaca/pima cotton. ALL PROCEEDS 
return to knitters. New this year 

- beautiful accessory scarves. Buy 

a gift that gives back! Saturday 
December 8th, 2012, at Windsor 
Park Community Hall, 11840-87 Ave. 
9 a.m. - 3 p.m. Linda 780-436-5732 
or Jennifer 780-434-8105. 
www.minkhasweaters.com. 


Michael Davies-Venn 


new exhibition at the U of A celebrates some of 

Edmonton’s most talented artists—who also happen 

to be technicians helping to provide top-notch arts 
education for students. 

The show at FAB Gallery, Transitions: Work by Technical 
Staff From the Department of Art and Design, highlights works 
by studio techni- 
cians who work 
to ensure safety 
in the univer- 
sity’s art studios, 
keep equipment 
and facilities 
running smooth- 
ly, and provide 
moral support 
to students 


who have come 


from around the 
world to study 
visual fundamen- 
tals, painting, 
printmaking, sculpture, drawing and intermedia, industrial 


Sipper (2009) by Campbell Wallace. 


design and visual communication design. 

The multimedia exhibition showcases a diverse collection 
of pieces reflecting a range of issues, from city landscapes to 
sociopolitical issues in rural China. But despite that diversity, 
there’s a consistency the technicians maintain at the university. 

“The classes, the projects and the instructors change,’ says 
Ken Horne, industrial design technician. “But I’m still the guy 


sitting downstairs on my bench, helping students and sharing 
ideas. That kind of continuity is refreshing for students.” 

Until last year, Horne was a junior member among the 13 
technicians, despite having been at the U of A since 1997. “I’ve 
been here 15 years and I have a great beard, but I was still the 
kid,’ he said. 

Dick Der, a painting technician who came to the univer- 
sity more than 30 years ago, says he gets inspiration from 
students’ passion. 

“We were at the Tate Museum in London to see an exhib- 
ition by Sir Anthony Caro. And I turned around and saw one 
of the students sitting on the foor—she was crying, she was so 
moved by the sculptures,” Der said. 

Der says such experiences and facilities at the U of A set 
the university apart from other art schools. “I’ve visited some 
art schools, even in New York, to see their studios. And by far 
our facilities here are superior,’ he says. “For example, at some 
schools, students don’t have studio space.” 

Along with the facilities, the U of A department’s mix of 
practical and theoretical approaches provide more than just arts 
education for students, Horne says. “It teaches them that they 
can change the world and their environment. 

“If you have to give your print to someone else to make it 
happen, you realize you can’t finish your job by yourself. But 
to be able to take a 20-foot length of steel rod, bend and weld 
it, put a cushion on it and get yourself a chair that you can 
use for the rest of your life—and you do all of those pro- 
cesses yourself—I think that changes a person. That’s quality 
of education.” 

Printmaking technician Marc Seigner, who came to 
Edmonton 30 years ago, says he and his U of A colleagues have 
also contributed to the quality of the city’s thriving arts scene. 


Snaptop Chinatown #51 (2012) by Dick Der. 


“A former colleague and I noticed that when the students 
finish the program, they leave the city. We thought, there needs 
to be an arts community beyond the campus,’ he recalled. “So 
we decided to start a print society, and we developed this idea 
that’s been going on for 30 years now, the Society of Northern 
Alberta Print-Artists.” Der is involved with a similar group, the 
Edmonton Contemporary Artists’ Society. 

Art and design professor Maria Whiteman, the show’s cur- 
ator, notes the importance of the technicians’ work. “The daily 
work carried out by these technicians is invaluable. Amongst the 
most celebrated and talented artists working in Edmonton, they 
carry on their art practice even as they conduct workshops, run 
an art supply store, manage woodshops and printing presses, and 
pass along their skills, knowledge and techniques.” 

Transitions runs until Dec. 1 at the FAB Gallery. Wi 
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UNTIL JAN. 5 


Perceptions of Promise: 
Biotechnology, Society and Art. This 
touring exhibition that offers a compel- 
ling glimpse into a unique collabora- 
tion between scientists, scholars and 
nine Canadian and international artists 
working in a variety of mediums. This 
visually engaging exhibition challenges 
viewers to consider the positive and 
negative possibilities of biotechnology 
in general and stem cell research in par- 
ticular. Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL FEB. 15 


The Spacious Margin: Eighteenth- 
Century Printed Books and the 
Traces of Their Readers. Curated by 
Sylvia Brown and John Considine, this 
exhibition explores marginalia found in 
18th-century books. Bruce Peel Special 
Collections Library. 


UNTIL DEC. 1 


transitions. Work by Technical Staff 
from the Department of Art and Design. 
Transitions is an exhibition of art work 
created by the many technicians who 
work in the Department of Art and 
Design at the University of Alberta. The 
daily work carried out by these techni- 
cians is invaluable: without their shared 
experience, expertise and insight, the 
narrative of the academic year for fac- 
ulty and students would quickly break 
down. As practising artists, the techni- 
cians at the U of A have learned how to 
help enable transitions for others and 
to work in the space of transition them- 
selves. FAB Gallery. 


NOV. 15-17 & 22-24 

Haroun and the Sea of Stories. This 
Augustana Fall Drama Production of 

the Salman Rushdie novel is directed 
by Paul Johnson. Tickets at the door 

$15; $5 for students. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 

Augustana Theatre Centre, Camrose. 


NOV. 19 


The Silk Road Encounter. The China 
Institute and folkwaysAlive! are 


presenting Japanese Biwa & Chinese 
Pipa in Concert. Experience the clas- 
sic sounds of Asia in a feature concert 
inspired by the Silk Road. 7-9 p.m. 
Muttart Hall, MacEwan University. 


NOV. 20 & 21 
Fall Convocation. Jubilee Auditorium. 


NOV. 21 


ecoREPs Information Session. The 
Office of Sustainability’s ecoREPs pro- 
gram is a newly designed initiative 

to help you “go green” at work, get 
involved in sustainability on campus and 
make a difference. We'll provide you 
with the tools, resources and support 
needed to help green your workspace. 
We'll also help you develop and imple- 
ment projects that will motivate and 
inspire your colleagues to do the same. 
Noon-1 p.m. To RSVP, visit sustainabil- 
ity.ualberta.ca/ecoREPS. 


Centre for Teaching and Learning 
Concepts and Course Design Series. 
We will review approaches to instruc- 
tion and consider different ways to act- 
ively engage students in their learning. 
We will also discuss the importance of 
contextual factors and learning out- 
comes for identifying and implementing 
instructional strategies. Anyone with 
teaching responsibilities on campus, or 
anyone who is interested in teaching in 
higher education, is welcome to attend. 
Register at utsregistration.ualberta.ca. 
Noon-1 p.m. 265 Education South. 


NOV. 21 

CIUS Fall 2012 Seminar Series Round 
Table. Famines in Ukraine, 1928-1933. 
2-4 p.m. 1-34 TELUS Centre. 


NOV. 22 


How to Write In-Class Essays, Short 
Answer Exam Questions. The Centre 
for Writers invites everyone to weekly, 
workshops on the English language. 
10-11 a.m. 1-26 Assiniboia Hall. 


Global Health Film Series: Heart of 
the Congo. This November, Global 


Education is collaborating with U of A 
Global Health to show a four-part film 
series. This week's film tells the truth 
about humanitarian aid workers in 

the Congo as they attempt to mobilize 
refugees after they have lost everything. 
5-6:30 p.m. 1-250 ECHA. 


NOV. 23 


Engineering Head Shave. The goal 
this year is to raise over $40,000 for 
the Alberta Cancer Foundation. ETLC 
Solarium. 


Centre for Neuroscience Seminar 
Series. The lecture, entitled Fear and 
Loathing — In Your Head, will be given 
by William Colmers, professor of phar- 
macology & AFHMR Medical Scientist. 
Noon-1p.m. 9-68 MSB. 


Health Ethics Seminar. Peter Brindley, 
professor in the Division of Critical 
Care Medicine, will give a talk entitled 
Resuscitation: Why Do We Bother? 

A discussion of “who survives; who 
doesn’t, and getting this right really 
matters for medicine” will follow. 
Noon-1 p.m. Walter MacKenzie Health 
Sciences Centre. 


MunchMUSIC Noon-Hour Recital. 

Eat lunch while enjoying the perform- 
ances of music students and faculty. No 
charge for admission. 12:15-1:45 p.m. 
Augustana Chapel. 


NOV. 24 


Perceptions of Promise: Exploring the 
Relationship of Art, Pop Culture & 
Science. Join us for a thought-provoking 
panel discussion featuring scientists, 
artists and a renowned health ethics 
expert from the U of A Faculty of Law 
discussing how science is represented 

in art and mainstream media. Seating is 
limited. 2-3:30 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


NOV.26 


Celebrate With the Mixed Chorus — 
Festival of Nine Lessons & Carols. 
The U of A Mixed Chorus Alumni 
Association invites you to attend this 
enchanting evening of Christmas 


readings, songs and a special per- 
formance by the Faculty of Education 
Handbell Ringers. This is a benefit 
concert for the Campus Food Bank. 
Tickets are available at the Winspear 
Box Office at 1-800-563-5081 or online. 
7:30-10 p.m. Winspear Centre. 


NOV. 27 


How to Write In-Class Essays, Short 

Answer Exam Questions & Cupcakes. 
The Centre for Writers invites everyone 
to workshops on the English language. 
2-3 p.m. 1-26 Assiniboia Hall. 


Land Reclamation International 
Graduate School Lecture Series. This 
lecture, entitled The Global Imperative 
of Ecosystem Reclamation: Some 
Principles, Practices and Challenges 
Ahead, will be given by Mohan Wali, 
ecology and land reclamation profes- 
sor at Ohio State University. 3-5 p.m. 
Maple Leaf Room, Lister Centre. 


NOV. 28 


Health Law Seminar Series. Martha 
Jackman, professor of Constitutional 
Law at the University of Ottawa, will 
give a lecture entitled Closing the Gap? 
The Canadian Charter and Determinants 


of Health. Noon—1 p.m. 237 Law Centre. 


NOV. 29 & 30 


Annual Library Craft Sale. 9:30 a.m— 
3 p.m. 3-03 Cameron Library. 


NOV. 29 


Mountains: Myth and Materiality. 
Creative arts, social sciences and 
humanities research related annual 
lecture featuring presenters from the 
Canadian Mountain Studies Initiative 
Julie Rak, Zac Robinson, Colleen 
Skidmore and Thomas Wharton. 

3-5 p.m. L1-160 CCIS. 


Global Health Film Series: The 

Toxins Return. This November, Global 
Education is collaborating with U of A 
Global Health to show a four-part film 
series. This week's film is a documen- 
tary on the textile industry and how it is 


making us sick in both the undeveloped 
and developed world. 5-6:30 p.m. 
2-150 ECHA. 


2012-13 Sustainability Speaker 
Series. Thomas Homer-Dixon will give 

a talk entitled Alberta and the Coming 
Energy Transition: Shock, Innovation, 
and Resilience. An award-winning 
author and teacher, Homer-Dixon is 

one of the world’s leading experts on 
the intricate links between society, 
technology and nature. His most recent 
book, The Upside of Down: Catastrophe, 
Creativity, and the Renewal of 
Civilization, was an immediate best- 
seller in Canada. Tickets are $5 and 
available at Tix on the Square. 7:30 p.m. 
Myer Horowitz Theatre. 


NOV. 30 


Perceptions of Promise Artists’ Talk. 
Artists Liz Ingram, Bernd Hildebrandt 
and Daniela Schliiter discuss the art- 
works in Perceptions of Promise and 
the creative and complex ideas that 

lie behind them in a lunch-hour talk. 
Noon-1 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


DEC. 1 


Alumni Association Volunteer 
Opportunity —- Community Service 
Project. Come out and join your fellow 
U of A Alumni as we support the 
Edmonton Food Bank's ETS Stuff a Bus 
campaign, hosted by Save-On Foods 
locations across Edmonton. For more 
information call Kyla at 780-492-4382. 


DEC.1&2 


Lux! The Augustana Choir, Sangkor, 
and Mannskor will explore the symbolic 
nature of mid-winter and the solstice, 
darkness and light, through choral works 
drawn from the Medieval era to the 21st 
century. $18 adults; $14 students/sen- 
iors; $45 family. 8-10 p.m. (Dec. 1), 3-5 
p.m. (Dec. 2). Augustana Chapel. 
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On November 7, the year’s first major snowfall pounded the capital region. This initial wintry offering caught commuters off guard 
but those making their way across the University of Alberta campus seemed to embrace the sudden change of scenery. 
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Physics grad joins 
fellowship of the 
Rhodes 


Sandra Robertson 


egan Engel, an honours 
astrophysics grad from 
the U of A and now 
a master’s student in biophysics, 
has just been awarded a Rhodes 
Scholarship, the fulfilment of a goal 


she set for herself when she was 15. 


Megan Engel 


“J.R.R. Tolkien is my hero. I’ve 


been profoundly influenced by his 
writing, and when I found out he 


studied and taught at Oxford, I 
wanted to follow in his footsteps, 
said Engel. “Tolkien saw creativity 
and art as acts of discovery and that 
our most important human duty 

is to use our gifts to their utmost 
potential, ideas that have stayed 
with me.” 

This must have resonated with 
Engel, because at 15 she was already 
living by that principle, which her 
father first introduced. “I was lucky 
when I grew up. My dad, Kevin 
Engel, a high-school physics teacher, 
was always so excited about phys- 
ics and what it means to the world. 
He explained that when Newton 
theorized about gravity, he created 
a revolution, and when Einstein 
theorized about general relativity, he 
revolutionized a revolution.” 

The challenge of understanding 
deep design principles continues to 
hold her captive. “The creative pro- 
cess of research galvanized my desire 
for an academic career. Pulling apart 
a single molecule held in the vise of 
a beam of light reinforced my awe of| 
the universe and my faith in God,’ 
Engel said. And when she begins her 
PhD in the fall of 2013, she’s going 
to continue pushing her talents to 
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Freeing the mind 


Canada Excellence Research Chair 
finds research freedom at the 
U of A to his liking 
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Convocation Wrap 


University celebrates 
fall graduation 


} 


www.folio.ualberta.ca 


Brian Heidecker, former chair of the U of A Board of Governors, makes his way through the throng of graduates before accepting an honorary doctor of laws degree Nov. 21. 


President engages with the campus community 


Bryan Alary 


he University of Alberta has deftly 

navigated tough fiscal times but will 

continue to make its case for adequate 
resources to address Alberta’s shortage of skilled 
talent, President Indira Samarasekera said during 
her annual town hall. 

The Noy. 16 town hall, with a question-and- 
answer format, touched on numerous issues on 
the minds of students, faculty and staff, from 
budget constraints and enrolment to online 
learning, graduate education and even the depar- 
ture of a high-profile researcher. 

On the subject of budget constraints, where 
the university is once again looking for 1.5 per 
cent savings, Samarasekera credited the U of A 
community for its fiscal prudence but said the 
cuts cannot continue in perpetuity. ‘The province 
has committed to two per cent annual funding 
increases, lower than the four per cent needed to 
address annual costs such as wage settlements. 

“I keep pounding at deputy ministers 
and so on that two per cent is not enough,” 
Samarasekera said. “We are faced with cuts 
at a time when this province needs the kinds 


Indira Samarasekera 


of people we graduate. We just can’t continue 
to cut.” 

Samarasekera credited the campus commun- 
ity for being part of the solution with the recent 
Umbrella Committee and 400 ideas put forward 
for rethinking how the university does busi- 
ness. Administration is starting to act on many 
of those ideas, she said, and efforts continue to 
lessen reliance on government funding through 


’ 


scholarships, grants and a new fundraising case 
for support. 

“Te is vital that we continue to work with goy- 
ernment, but with one voice and with targeted 
and strategic communications,’ she said, “basic- 
ally talking about the long term and the need for 
long-term investments, and the need to build 
for the Alberta that is going to emerge after this 
financial crisis is over.” 

When later asked about the university's 
recruitment of international students and 
enrolment targets during such constraints, 
Samarasekera said those issues also have been 
raised with the province. She said international 
students make up just 10 per cent of undergradu- 
ate enrolment, a number that has to rise to meet 
the province's labour needs—by 2020, Alberta 
will be short more than 100,000 skilled workers. 

“Why do we need international students? 
Because we have labour market needs that we 
cannot satisfy with Alberta students alone,” she 
said, while also noting that international students 
do not take spots from domestic students. “The 


best solution is to encourage international 
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Uof A president among newest diamond jubilee honourees 


Michael Brown 


he number of University of Alberta 

recipients who have been honoured with 

the Queen Elizabeth I] Diamond Jubilee 
Medal has soared to more than 30. Scores of 
university alumni have also been recognized. 

The medals, which are being awarded during 
ceremonies in Alberta throughout 2012, were 
designed to thank Canadian citizens for their 
spirit of service, a spirit that has defined the 60- 
year reign of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth I. 

‘The newest recipients occupy diverse roles at 
the university—including that of president and 
vice-chancellor. 

“Tam thrilled to join a remarkable group of 
Canadians, including University of Alberta fac- 
ulty, staff and alumni, who received this distine- 
tion,” said President Indira Samarasekera, who, 
after a long and fruitful career as a metals and 
materials engineering professor and an adminis- 
trator at the University of British Columbia, was 
installed as the U of A’s 12th president in 2005. 
“We at the U of A are grateful to all Canadians 
who were recognized with this award for their 
transformative work to improve our nation.” 

Other medal recipients include Margaret- 
Ann Armour, chemistry professor and associate 
dean (diversity) of the Faculty of Science, who 
has emerged as Canada’s premier ambassador 
of science, volunteering to encourage girls and 
young women to consider careers in the sciences 
and engineering. Armour was named to the 
Order of Canada in 2006. 

Clare Drake, famously known as the dean of 
intercollegiate hockey coaches, led the Golden 
Bears hockey team to six national champion- 
ships and 697 wins between 1958 and 1989. He 
was named CIAU Coach of the Year twice and 
Canada West Coach of the Year four times. On 


~ June 1, 1990, the U of A dedicated Varsity Arena 


to him and renamed it the Clare Drake Arena. 
David Lynch, who carved out his early career 
as an accomplished researcher and popular 
chemical engineering professor, has served as the 
longtime dean of the Faculty of Engineering. 


$2.5M awarded for breast cancer research 


Julia Necheff 
he value of university 
research in helping breast 
cancer patients strikes very 
close to home for Martin Ferguson- 


of just over $2.5 million in grants 
from the Prairies/ NWT region 
of the Canadian Breast Cancer 
Foundation to the U of A. 

Being able to retain her in- 
dependence and quality of life 


Over his 17 years as dean, Lynch has doubled the 
number of faculty, boosted recruitment and re- 
tention of new students and persevered through 
budget cuts in his early years, securing resources 
to grow infrastructure to the point that it is the 
envy of Canadian engineering faculties. 


66 We at the U of A are grateful 
to all Canadians who were 
recognized with this award for their 
transformative work to improve 
our nation.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


Anne Fanning, professor emerita in the 
Division of Infectious Diseases, has advocated 
for global involvement in the fight against 
tuberculosis and has extensively studied the 
epidemiology of TB in Canada and globally. For 
her work with the disease, Fanning was named to 
the Order of Canada in 2006. 

Vice-provost Ernie Ingles has spent his career 
expounding the virtues of libraries and col- 
lections to Canadians, and has been an active 
proponent in the use of technology to enhance 
collections. Before moving to the provost’s office, 
Ingles spent a quarter century as the U of A’s 
chief librarian and director of libraries, setting a 
course that has seen the U of A Libraries become 
Canada’s second-largest research library system. 

Brian Heidecker has been a passionate 
advocate for higher education and the U of A 
for nearly 30 years. A successful rancher from 
1966 until retiring in 2006, Heidecker began his 
service to the U of A in 1983 when he became a 
special advisor to what was then the Faculty of 
Agriculture and Forestry. He was appointed to 
the university’s board of governors in 2000, sery- 
ing as board chair from 2006 to 2011. 

Doug Goss, a graduate of the Faculty of Law 
and new chair of the university's board of goy- 
ernors, is a civic-minded lawyer who has left an 


Six of the seven 2012 grants 
are for projects in the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry, where the 
recipients are working to increase 
basic understanding of breast cancer, 
and improve its diagnosis or treat- 


imprint on many of the institutions that define 
Edmonton, including Capital Health, the Eskimos 
and Oilers, Fort Edmonton Park, Kids Kottage, 
and the Support Network, to name just a few. 

Also a law graduate, Doug Stollery, a former 
sessional instructor in the Faculty of Law and 
current instructor in the Executive Education pro- 
gram of the Alberta School of Business, made his 
name in the area of business and construction law. 
Stollery has leveraged good standing to further 
many capital-region causes, particularly in educa- 
tion and health, including tireless work with the 
Stollery Children’s Hospital Foundation, which 
was started by his late parents, Robert and Shirley. 

Alumna Susan Green served as the U of A’s 
first vice-president (external relations) from 2001 
to 2006. Before coming to the university, Green 
spent time as the vice-president of the Alberta 
Cancer Board, and senior policy advisor to the 
province’s health minister. 

Linda Cook, alumna and sessional instructor 
with the School of Library and Information 
Studies, has advocated in support of libraries. 
Cook is currently the director of the Edmonton 
Public Library. 

Laurier Fagnan, alumnus and music profes- 
sor, is responsible for the vocal/choral program 
at Campus Saint-Jean, where he has directed 
the dynamic Chorale Saint-Jean for nearly two 
decades. 

Deborah Kully received the diamond jubilee 
award for a career being a steady voice for those 
who are learning to find theirs. A co-founder of 
the U of A’s Institute for Stuttering Treatment and 
Research, Kully, an alumna, served as the institute's 
executive director for 25 years until early in 2012. 

Other alumni jubilee award winners in- 
clude Alan Scott, former CEO of TELUS 
and Edmonton Economic Development 
Corporation, who has served the university as 


chancellor of St. Stephen’s College and as an 
advisor to TEC Edmonton's board of directors; 


and Peggy Garritty, a senior vice-president with 
ATB Financial, who sits on the advisory board 

for the Canadian Centre for Corporate Social 
Responsibility at the Alberta School of Business. Bi 


paiiddng 


Pell, acting provost and vice- 
president (academic). 

His mother was a breast cancer 
survivor. “She lived for nearly 30 
years following her diagnosis and 
treatment. In the later stages of her 
life she started to experience sig- 
nificant secondary complications,” 
Ferguson-Pell recounted as he 
recently spoke at an announcement 


became the most critical issue for 
her during that period of her dis- 
ease, he noted. “The things that we 
can do through research, develop- 
ment, improvements in care that 
result in a really good quality of life 
for someone in those later stages 

of their life ... this is an important 
goal for what we do in a holistic ap- 
proach to managing breast cancer.” 


Following heros path to Oxford 


Continued from page 1 


their limits by exploring the design principles in nature to guide the 


way for advances in energy research. 


She credits her success to the holistic education she has received, 
the incredible facilities at the U of A and the National Institute for 
Nanotechnology, and her professors and advisors who have guided 
and inspired her to achieve her long-cherished dream. She says her 
next big goal is to one day earn a faculty position at the U ofA so that 
she can continue her research, volunteering and outreach, through 
programs such as WISEST, She also plans to return to The Last 
Alliance: the University of Alberta Tolkien Society, unique in Canada, 
which she co-founded on the U of A campus in 2009. 

The Rhodes Scholarships were established in 1903 in the will of 
Cecil Rhodes and are considered among the most prestigious gradu- 
ate scholarships in the world. According to the Rhodes Trust, “The 
Rhodes Scholarships support students who demonstrate a strong 
propensity to emerge as ‘leaders for the world’s future.” Mi 


ment. The foundation is also fund- 
ing a pilot project in the Faculty of 
Nursing to support male partners of 
women with breast cancer. 

Judith Hugh, a patholo- 
gist in the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry and holder of the 
Lilian McCullough Breast Cancer 
Research Chair, received one of 
the largest grants—a one-time 
Investment Grant of $965,000. She 
is working on a better diagnostic 
test that can distinguish between 
the two types of tumours that 
thrive on estrogen, which together 
account for three-quarters of all 
breast cancers. 

It’s crucial to be able to deter- 
mine which form of estrogen-based 
cancer the patient has in order to 
choose the appropriate treatment, 
because one type requires chemo- 
therapy and the other responds to 
hormone therapy. “This is a prob- 
lem that needs solving right now,” 
Hugh said. 

Six other U of A research- 
ers received CBCF 2012 grants. 
Oncologist Gordon Chan is 
studying how defective cell division 
might contribute to breast cancer; 
physiologist Chris Cheeseman is 
exploring improved PET imaging 


Martin Ferguson-Pell 


techniques to better identify small 
breast tumours; cell biologist Tom 
Hobman is studying the role of the 
Argonaute 2 protein in the spread 
of breast cancer, which could lead to 
compounds that block the progres- 
sion of tumours in early stages; 
medical geneticist Zhixiang Wang 
is studying the mechanisms behind 
the chemotherapy drug Herceptin 
for an aggressive form of breast 
cancer related to the HER2 protein, 
and how to improve the treatment; 
oncologist Atiyah Yahya is study- 
ing whether magnetic resonance 
spectroscopy can serve as an early- 
detection method for determining 
effectiveness'of palliative radiation 
treatment in patients whose breast 
cancer has spread to their spine, 
potentially providing time for an 
alternate treatment and improved 
quality of life; and Faculty of 
Nursing researcher Wendy Duggleby 
is developing an online Transition 
Toolkit to support male partners of 
women with breast cancer. 


University releases case for philanthropic support 


Folio Staff 


n Noy. 15, Canada’s first-ever 

National Philanthropy Day, the 

University of Alberta released its 
Case for Support, an initiative to increase 
targeted donations in support of its strategic 
fundraising priorities. 

Titled “Together We Can,’ the Case for 
Support outlines priority investment areas 
that will advance the university’s leadership in 
areas of significant global interest, including 
water research, nanotechnology and digital 
online learning. 

“Philanthropy is a key enabler of our 
success,” said President Indira Samarasekera. 
“Donations provide funds to launch new 
fields of research, ensure access for students 
regardless of their economic background, and 
advance innovation and education that will 


improye Alberta, Canada and the world. The 


Research chair envisions oilsands innovation 


University of Alberta is a global leader—phil- 
anthropy provides the margin of excellence 
that gets and keeps us there.” 

Development of the case was led by the 
Office of Advancement, an area of increasing 
focus for the university. The newly appointed 
vice-president of advancement, O’Neil Outar, 
is encouraged that the case will sharpen the 
focus of academic leadership and prospective 
donors in preparation for a fundraising cam- 
paign three to five years from now. 

“Philanthropists are problem solvers, as 
are our faculty and students,” said Outar. 
“The university is tackling large-scale, global, 
interdisciplinary and complex problems. 
Philanthropic support can provide the dollars 
needed to engage in high-risk research, cur- 
riculum and teaching innovation, and student 
and community engagement.” 

The Case for Support is built from the 
cornerstones of the university’s strategic and 


academic plans, and demonstrates the role for 
giving in advancing the institution’s highest 
academic priorities: 

e recruit talented students and faculty 

e advance learning, discovery and citizenship 
¢ connect communities—locally and globally 
e provide a transformative 

university experience 

The case also outlines how philanthropy 
was critical to the success of the Edmonton 
Protocol, a revolutionary treatment for dia- 
betes that is now helping millions of people 
around the world. 

The research team had lost some critical 
funding, yet the dean at the time was able to 
turn to a fund supported by donors to keep 
the team together so they could make their 
breakthrough. 

The release of the case follows a year 
of record fundraising for the University 
of Alberta. A total of $162.7 million in 


Recycled chic 
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philanthropic support 

was recorded in fiscal 2011-2012, and gifts 
came from a record number of nearly 20,000 
alumni and individual donors. 

“Whether through programs that more 
fully prepare students for the realities of be- 
ing a global citizen, or the breakthroughs that 
philanthropy has enabled, the generosity of 
donors has a direct impact on the university, 
providing the funds necessary to build a foun- 
dation of excellence and the talent to achieve 
it” added Outar. Mi 


Michael Brown 


f you want creative solutions to difficult problems, 

the first step is to unencumber the willing mind of 

all obstacles and let trust be the guiding light. 

Such was the conviction put into the federal 

government's Canada Excellence Research Chairs 
program, which 
in 2010 invited 
19 of the world’s 
top researchers in 
their field to take 
up residence in 
select Canadian 


universities and 
create a research 


environment of 
their dreams. 
Renowned 
oilsands re- 
searcher Thomas 
Thundat agreed 


to one of the 


nation-leading 
four research 
spots awarded 
to the U of A, believing a free mind is capable of 
almost anything. 

“It is hard to be creative when you have restric- 
tions,” said Thundat. “Here at the University of 
Alberta I have found total freedom.” 

Thundat, Canada Excellence Research Chair in Oil 
Sands Molecular Engineering, is leading a research 
team that “is casting kind of a big net” developing 
nano-scale sensors that could be used in making 
oilsands extraction and refinement environmentally 
friendly and cost-effective, and could have applications 
in biotechnology, environmental monitoring and even 
detection of diseases. 

Thundat says the CERC, which is worth $10 
million over seven years, combined with the U of A’s 
hands-off approach, has the potential to create a one- 
of-a-kind research experience. 


President's annual town hall 


students to come here because 
some of them will participate in the 
labour force.” 

On the subject of online and 
blended learning and the university's 
recent memorandum of understand- 
ing with Udacity, Samarasekera 
said the issue is coming to the fore 
because universities are being asked 
to reimagine themselves. The U of A 
has expertise in this area, and a vi- 
sioning committee has been tasked 
with creating a strategy for the fu- 
ture—something the entire campus 
community will have input on. 


“This is our chance to learn,’ she 
said of the Udacity MOU, which 
she noted is only one pilot project. 
“There’s nothing sinister or secretive 
behind any of this. It’s a chance to 
be part of, I think, a very exciting 
movement worldwide. What I 
would request is that we focus on 
the Visioning Committee and its 
report that will be shared.” 

When quizzed about her 
response to the departure of a 
Canada Excellence Research Chair 
that made headlines, Samarasekera 


“One of the beautiful thing about the CERC is it 
gives you the freedom to do what you want to do,” he 
said. “The CERC has the vision that you bring people 
in and give them the freedom to take the direction they 
think is best for that particular project. 

“That doesn’t happen anywhere else.” 

Thundat says he is expecting a major piece of equip- 
ment before the year is out that will kick his research 
agenda into overdrive. He says the tool, called a quan- 
tum cascade laser, which was made possible in part by 
an $800,000 Canada Foundation for Innovation grant, 
will help his research team unrayel the microscopic 
secrets of the oilsands. 

“These tools and techniques can give you informa- 


tion that cannot be obtained at this time—for example, 
understanding how the bitumen is stuck to the sand, 


where it is sticking and what is the force that is holding 
it together,” said Thundat. “Once you understand that 
concept at the fundamental level, then it is easy to de- 
sign processing techniques that can be more efficient.” | 

Thundat says he envisions the creation of a hand- 
held device that will be effective at characterizing 
molecules beyond oilsands and tailings ponds. 

“Our focus is on tool development and since it is a 
tool, you can use the same tool for biomedical applica- 
tions, looking at disease detection or pathogens in the 
water,’ he said. 

Thundat notes that his unlocking of the mysteries of 
the oilsands has an element of environmental steward- 
ship that goes beyond tailings-pond characterization 
to a place where water usage is drastically curtailed, if 
not eliminated altogether. “We're trying to develop a 
technique whereby we can heat oilsands deep under- 
ground without the steam-assisted approach, by using 
reactive power.” 

Until his state-of-the-art laser arrives, however, 
Thundat says he is happy to continue his research in 
labs that are unparalleled and to pick the brains of col- 
leagues looking for new ways to approach old problems. 

“It seems everyone is eager to collaborate and there 
is expertise available in every field,” he said. “I find it 
easy to walk into anyone’s lab and start talking about 
an idea. Mi 


Continued from page 1 


individual do not define the U of A 
experience. She also called atten- 
tion to the positive followup story 
and a planned opinion editorial, 
which appeared Noy. 17 in the 
Edmonton Journal. 

“We are strong and vibrant. The 
other three chairs we recruited are 
still here and doing a great job,’ she 
said. “Many of the faculty in this 
room that we have recruited from 
around the world and other parts of 
Canada are happy, along with those 
of you that are Albertans born and 
raised here.” Wi 
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Delivered in partnership with Eco Style Students’ Association, the U of A Office of 
Sustainability and Goodwill Industries of Alberta, this year’s sustainable fashion: 
show entitled Rethink. Refashion. Reborn. took place Nov. 16 ai the Students’ 
Union Building Stage. The fashion show encourages students to purchase vintage 


or second-hand clothing to help reduce the amount of waste sent to the landfills 
and help decrease overall consumption levels. 


Solving Tanzanias math problem 
Bryan Alary 


esearchers from the Faculty of Education received $3.2 million in 
funding over five years from the Canadian International Development 
gency to improve mathematics education and skills among 430 of 
Tanzania's teachers—enhanced training that will ultimately benefit more than 
13,000 students. 

“After seven years of schooling, some 75 per cent of learners fail the 
mathematics component of the Tanzanian national examinations,’ said 
Elaine Simmt, principal investigator and professor of mathematics education. 
“There are students who finish school and are unable to do even the most 
elementary mathematics.” 

The problem, Simmt says, stems from the fact that primary education was 
not compulsory in Tanzania until recently. When that changed in 2002 with 
the advent of the United Nations’ Millennium Development Goals, a large 
number of teachers had to be trained—but math was always a challenge. 

“Teaching mathematics has been difficult for these teachers because, as 
learners themselves, they were not very successful in mathematics,” she said. 

Simmt’s previous work with Florence Glanfield, interim chair of the 
Department of Secondary Education, and Joyce Mgombelo from Brock 
University, involved studying how universities can work with non-goyern- 
mental organizations, government, schools and communities to enhance 
mathematics teaching. 

For the CIDA project, the trio—all former classmates during their 
graduate days at the U of A—will work with John Parkins from the Faculty 
of Agricultural, Life and Environmental Sciences and a colleague at the 
University of Dodoma to enhance the learning of educators who train teachers 
in Tanzania. 

One of their main goals is to improve the number of Tanzanians with 
graduate degrees in mathematics education. In fact, half the learners involved 
in the project will receive degrees from the U of A through a combination of 
hands-on and distance learning, Simmt says. 

The project team will address training disparities by ensuring local teacher 
educators are able to improve the mathematics skills of rural teachers. The team 
will also work with community leaders on understanding statistics and govern- 
ment reporting to enhance decision-making in local schools. 

Simmt says the research will not only help improve education in Tanzania, 
but should also translate to enhanced mathematics skills around the globe. 

“We will be learning lessons about how to work and provide support for 
mathematics teachers and learners in rural and remote communities, and I 
think there are some lessons for Canadians, too.” 
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Researchers find homon 


Wane 


the busy summer tourist season displayed less 


disturbances keep eeon high alert 


The elk in the study were found on a var- 


“Observing elk, especially in December, 


niversity of Alberta researchers dis- 
covered that elk are more frequently 
and more easily disturbed by humans 
such as ATV drivers than by their natural 
predators like bears and wolves. 
The U of A researchers, led by biologist 
Simone Ciuti, spent a year in southwest- 
ern Alberta. The study involved elk herds 
made up of females and their offspring. The 
researchers observed the animals’ reactions to 
different rates of human disturbances in the 
form of traffic on nearby roads and off-road, 
all-terrain vehicles. 


iety of land types—public, private and inside 
Waterton National Park. 

The research data showed that starting 
with a rate of just one vehicle passing by an 
elk herd every two hours, the animals became 
disturbed and more vigilant. In this state the 
elk consume less food, which can affect their 
health and possibly their calving success. 

The researchers found that the highest 
level of disturbance happened on public lands 
where the effect of hunting and ATV use 
was cumulative. 

Contrary to what some people might ex- 
pect, elk inside Waterton National Park during 


disturbance reaction than elk in more remote, 
unpopulated public land settings where motor- 
ized recreational activities were permitted. 

Ciuti says this shows that the animals’ reac- 
tions are not shaped by numbers of people but 
by the type of human activity they’re exposed to. 

Observing the elk from long distances so 
as not to alter their behaviour, the research- 
ers took detailed notes documenting the 
frequency and amount of time the elk spent 
scanning the horizon for danger rather than 
foraging for food. 

Ciuti says the U of A gave him an invalu- 
able experience as a field biologist. 


can be physically demanding, but you see 
things you can’t even imagine, like a grizzly 
bear chasing an elk herd, trying to single out a 
calf? he said. “The U of A is the right place to 
be if you want to study animal ecology.” 

This research was supervised by U of A 
biology professor Mark Boyce. Followup 
research comparing birth rates in North 
American ungulates with levels of human 
disturbance will be conducted by researchers 
from the Boyce lab at the U of A. 

The research was published Nov. 28 in the 
journal PLOS ONE.Wi 


University of Alberta Press: Publishing books that challenge the imagination 


Cathie Crooks and Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 

Press is an award-winning 

publisher that brings the 
university, Alberta and Canada to 
the world. 

Started in 1969, the U of A 
Press publishes scholarly works and 
books for a broad readership and 
transforms strong manuscripts into 
outstanding books in a wide range 
of subject areas. It has published 
over 500 titles in print and elec- 
tronic formats. 

The publishing process consists 
of more than just bringing words to 
life—it begins by building collegial 
working partnerships with authors, 
and by creating a collaborative team 
of editors and designers. 


WE SUPPORT 


4 
United Way 


An understanding of the col- 
laboration involved can be found in 
the words of Roger Epp, first dean 
of Augustana Campus and author 
of We Are All Treaty People, who 
previously commented that the staff 
at the U of A Press provide sophisti- 
cated and highly skilled book sense, 
editorial care and design creativity. 
And yet, he notes, it’s “an office as 
casual as a small town, where it is 
still possible to arrive without ap- 
pointment and be welcomed into 
a conversation that is invariably 
about words.” 

Every book the U of A Press 
publishes goes through a rigor- 
ous process, starting with peer 
review, then undergoing intense 
scrutiny by the editorial and design 
staff, who assess the quality of 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


UNITED WAY 2012. 
CAMPAIGN 


Christmas Tree Sales 


Sponsored by University of Alberta Forestry Society 


10% of proceeds will be donated to 
the University of Alberta United Way Campaign 


November 26 - 


December 21 


3:00 pm - 9:00 pm Monday - Friday 
9:00 am to 9:00 pm Saturday and Sunday 


Corbett Hall Parking Lot 
8203 - 114 Street 


In support of the U of A 
United Way Campaign 
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photographs and graphics, find the 
right “fit” for the project amongst 
their freelance editors, work with 

a cartographer (when maps are 
needed), select a professional 
indexer, design the content in the 
most visually compelling and com- 
municative manner, and bid the job 
to printers that specialize in high- 
quality book production. 

“Our authors and staff con- 
sistently win awards for content, 
editorial excellence and design. 
One of our important recent 
books, People of the Lakes, won 
10 awards altogether, covering 
each of these areas, which was 
very exciting. Shirleen Smith, who 
worked closely with the Vuntut 
Gwitchin First Nation on the pro- 
ject, called to ask whether this was 


normal!” recalled Linda Cameron, 
director of the press. 

In many ways, once the books 
arrive from the printer, the hard 
work is just beginning. The U of A 
Press is also responsible for helping 
to publicize important research 
and ideas, and to sell books locally, 
nationally and internationally. 

It works with a national chain 
of bookstore representatives and 
print and electronic book distribu- 
tors in Canada, the United States 
and Europe to reach bookstores, 
libraries and individual readers and 
scholars. Descriptive information 


Brownoff, 


designer; Peter Midgley, senior editor; Cathie Crooks, sales and marketing manager; 
Duncan Turner, editorial assistant; Sharon Wilson, administrative assistant; Mary Lou 
Roy, production editor; Linda Cameron, director; Monika Igali, marketing assistant. 
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about the books (bibliographic 
“metadata”) is sent to data ag- 
gregators in various countries and 
to online retailers such as Indigo, 
Kobo and Amazon. Reviews and 
interviews are sought vigorously, 
to ensure that the author’s ideas 
are shared widely. Many authors 
are impressed by the extent of the 
efforts undertaken by the marketing 
and sales department on behalf of 
their work. 

“It’s not simply that they have 
made beautiful books, but they 
have also worked hard to get 
them out there,” said Alice Major, 
Edmonton’s first Poet Laureate and 
author of U of A Press-published 
books such as Jntersecting Sets: A 
Poet Looks at Science and Memory’s 
Daughter. 

In 2010, the U of A Press was 
named Publisher of the Year at the 
Alberta Book Awards. In their deci- 
sion, jurists said the U of A Press 
displays its commitment to every 
aspect of publishing—editorial, 
design, production, promotion, 
marketing, sales, service to clients 
and service to the community. 

“This press tackled an ambitious 
and courageous catalogue, ranging 
from fiction from the Canadian 
canon and original poetry, through 
literary criticism, to cultural theory 
and history, and language learning, 
and even sport—with its compass 
always pointing west, with its nets 
always cast fora broad readership, 
and with spectacular results.” IM 
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Two exhibits put U of A’s art collection in the downtown spotlight 


Isabela C. Varela 


assion Project and Immortal Beauty, two exhibitions 

that opened this month at the University of Alberta 

Museums at Enterprise Square, put the spotlight on the 
university's impressive art collection and the donors who have 
helped to build it. 

With artworks from Canadian luminaries such as the 
Group of Seven and Jack Bush, and international artists 
ranging from Marc Chagall to contemporary star Tracy 
Emin, Passion Project features recent donations to the art 
collection—most of which have not been exhibited before. It 
also includes historically important works in the collection, 
such as the first major work of art donated to the U of A in 
1931—a painting by Group of Seven artist A.J. Casson. 

“Passion Project is about exploring the passion that 
drives collectors to pursue and acquire certain objects and 
artworks—why do people collect what they collect?” says 
exhibition curator Jim Corrigan, head of the U of A Art 
Collection. “It is also about philanthropy and the wonder- 
ful way that the passion of a collector can be passed on to 
countless other people when artworks are donated to a public 
institution. Donors are the lifeblood of public collections. 
Without their generous gifts of art and financial support, 
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Shiko Kataoka demonstrates her calligraphy technique at the opening of 
her exhibit Immortal Beauty at Enterprise Square Nov. 21. 


institutions such as ours would not be able to develop world- 
class art collections that stimulate teaching, learning and the 
research of students and faculty.” 


Opening alongside Passion Project is the exhibition 
Immortal Beauty, a collaboration between the U of A 
Museums and the Prince Takamado Japan Centre for 
Teaching and Research in the Faculty of Arts. Also curated 
by Corrigan, Immortal Beauty celebrates the work of master 
calligrapher Shiko Kataoka in the context of calligraphy- 
inspired works from the U of A Art Collection. Pablo Picasso 
and Henri Matisse even make an appearance—in the form 
of prints—as examples of Western artists whose work was at 
times influenced by Japanese calligraphy. 

At the opening reception for the exhibition, attendees 
watched as the 84-year-old Kataoka demonstrated her cal- 
ligraphy technique with musical accompaniment from biwa 
player Junko Tahara. The resulting two new works of art are 
now displayed in Immortal Beauty. Until Dec. 29, visitors to 
the exhibition are invited to write a haiku inspired by the art 
for a chance to win the extraordinary prize of having their 
poem translated into Japanese and painted in calligraphy 
by Kataoka. 

Immortal Beauty and Passion Project run until Jan. 26, 
2013, at Enterprise Square. Admission is by donation. Gallery 
hours are Thursday and Friday, noon to 6 p.m., and Saturday, 
noon to4p.m.Mi 


New lives, mothers to be given a running start thanks to life-saving education in Ethiopia 


Raquel Maurier 


he Faculty of Medicine & 

Dentistry has received $4.4 

million in federal funding 
to help reduce the death and illness 
rates of mothers and newborn 
babies in Ethiopia. Currently, one in 
eight mothers dies from pregnancy- 


= delivery scenarios and when to seek 
~ additional help. Faculty members 
also want to increase the number of 
both trainers and midwives. 
Another goal is to better edu- 
cate rural Ethiopian women about 
the benefits of having a midwife or 
health-care provider on site during 
delivery. Right now, about half of 


Surgery, the Society of Rural 
Physicians of Canada and the 
Ethiopian North American Health 
Providers Association. 

Lia Tadesse, vice-provost for 
medical services at the St. Paul 
Hospital Millennium Medical 
College in Ethiopia, says the initia- 
tive is critical. 


“With the death of a mother 
every day, our country suffers as the 
family of each dead mother starts 
to crumble and die. The suffering 
and burden of neonatal mortality is 
also extremely high. Enabling per- 
sonnel to save the lives of mothers 
and children is saving a nation and 
promoting development.” ft 


related complications in the de- 
veloping country, meaning 25,000 
mothers die each year. 


=| “ oe v 
David Zakus is leadin 


partnership to reduce complications in 


Z d Ethiopi i 
Canada an oad to ee ae mothers and newborns in Ethiopia. 


midwifery training programs and 
improve the referral system of care 
in emergency birth situations. 
Many midwife educators are recent 
graduates themselves and have no 


is in sections of the provinces of 
Amhara and Oromia.” 


real-life experience with handling 
high-risk deliveries. And with the 
current health-care referral system 
in Ethiopia, mothers requiring 
emergency care during delivery 
aren't getting the care they need 
soon enough. 

“Ethiopia has one of the highest 
maternal death rates in the world, 
which leaves thousands of children 
orphaned and thousands of men 
widowed every year, says David 
Zakus, the faculty’s director of 
global health and the primary lead 
for the project. “We believe by 
working together with other agen- 
cies, we can reduce the death rate 
for mothers and babies by 30 per 
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& 6 With the death of a 
mother every day, our 
country suffers as the 
family of each dead 


and die.” 


“Educators within the@aculty 
hope to improve the midwife 

curriculum by ensuring midwife 
trainers get real-life experience, 
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Congratulations to Ann-Marie Przyslupski, who 
won the regift to end all regift-—the fabulous 
Butterdome butter dish—as part of Folio’s Nov. 16 
“Are You a Winner?” contest. Przyslupski identi- 
fied last week's photo as the snow-covered Earth 
Sciences Building. Up for grabs this week is In Case 
of Fire: Please Remain Calm Then Slowly Rebuild 
Your Life, the riveting tale of how Spencer Beach, 
who spoke on campus at the 2012 Risk Management 
Symposium Nov. 22, survived life-threatening burns 
and found harmony in the aftermath. To win, identify 
where the object pictured is located and email your 
answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, 
Dec. 10, and you will be entered into the draw. 
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cent in our catchment area, which 


mother starts to crumble 


Lia Tadesse 


and know what to do in high-risk 


all mothers in urban areas have a 
midwife or health expert during 
delivery. In rural areas, that num- 
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receive followup care is also vital, 

says Zakus, because complications 
can develop after delivery, leaving 
women with lifelong health issues. 

The Canadian International 
Development Agency is providing 
the five-year grant of $4.4 million 
for this project. 

The Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry is taking the lead on 
this international effort, but is 
partnering with numerous or- 
ganizations and universities in 
Canada, as well as the St. Paul 
Hospital Millennium Medical 
College in Ethiopia and the 
federal health ministry there. 

The Canadian partners include 
Mount Royal University’s mid- 
wifery and nursing programs, 

the University of Saskatchewan's 
Department of Community Health 
and Epidemiology, the Canadian 
Network for International 


New awards celebrate ambassadors 


Debra Pozega Osburn, Vice-President (University Relations) 


onnecting communities is a cornerstone of the University 

of Alberta's vision and mission. Among our goals: to be a 

conduit both for bringing communities together and for 
connecting the learning and discoyery that occurs on our campuses to 
communities near and far. Are we succeeding? As vice-president (uni- 
versity relations), I can say with confidence that we are. 

Our success is rooted in the work that our faculty and staff members 
undertake that has a strong, positive impact on the communities we 
serve. It includes the ways our students are engaging with their com- 
munities and leading 
substantive change. 

Every day, I see evi- the O en d oor 
dence of the dedicated sa p : = 
and enthusiastic ef- 

forts of many people 

both within our campus community and outside of it to reach out and 
create meaningful connections. 

It’s time, I believe, to celebrate these efforts and reward our univer- 
sity’s exceptional ambassadors and champions. 

This coming January 25, 2013, marks the first deadline for nom- 
inations for three new Community Connections Awards. First, the 
Community Scholar Award will recognize academic staff members 
who not only have demonstrated excellence in research and scholar- 
ship, but are also committed to taking their expertise into the com- 
munity through activities such as media interviews, public speaking, 
school visits and volunteer work. Second, the Community Leader 
Award will recognize individuals or teams of U of A faculty, staffand 
students who go to special lengths to showcase the university as a place 
of community engagement through the creation of and participation in 
community events, programs, etc, And, third, the University of Alberta 
Adyocacy Award has been created to acknowledge the outstanding 
efforts of individuals or groups who do not work or study at the U of A 
but do contribute their time and talents to raising the reputation of the 
university and enriching the experience of faculty, staffand students. 

Help us to celebrate those who devote their time, talents and 
expertise to extending and strengthening the U of A’s connection to 
communities both near and far by nominating a colleague, student or 
community member who you know has provided outstanding service 
to the U of A. Nomination forms and detailed criteria for each award 
are available on our Community Relations website at communityrela- 
tions.ualberta.ca. I look forward to seeing your submissions on January 


25, 2013. 
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Art prof paints new portrait of Canada’s military context abroad 


Michael Brown 
f you ever find yourself wearing 
military armour and someone 
starts shooting, don’t turn 

sideways. The bulletproof vest 

youre wearing doesn’t have armour 


plating on the sides. 


661 wasn’t really interested 
in the war machine, 
but rather the spots 
Canadians find 
themselves in.” 


Allen Ball 


That was just one nugget of 
advice art professor Allen Ball 
found particularly ear-perking 
during a two-week posting in 2007 
to an observer base near El Gorah, 
Egypt. The air base, located along 
the Egyptian border with Israel, is 
home to a small contingent of the 
Canadian military, which is part of 
a multinational force helping to up- 
hold the Camp David Peace Accord 
that monitors troop and armament 
numbers in the area. 

“The experience was fundamen- 
tally ground-shifting for me,’ said 
Ball, who was invited to the base as 
part of the Canadian Forces Artists 
Program, which affords Canadian 


artists the opportunity to record 
Canada’s presence in theatres of 


Titled Assault Course, the photo at left is one of many Allen Ball took during 


his time on an air base in Egypt; at right is his interpretion of the photo. 


operation around the world. “I was 
never really worried about anything 
over there until I was asked to put 
on the armour. The gravity of where 
I was hit me and I was like, “Oh yes, 
things do happen here.” 

Armed with only a camera, Ball 
says he wanted to use his time in 
El Gorah to capture the spaces 
Canadians work in. 

“J wasn’t really interested in the 
war machine, but rather the spots 
Canadians find themselves in,” said 
Ball. “I was trying to show that the 
spaces Canadians work in are real. 
All we tend to get from the media 
is the fighting; we don’t get the day- 
to-day, which is most of what it is 


for the military. This is much more 
of a strangely realistic attempt to 
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portray the context Canadians find 
themselves in.” 
Growing up in England, Ball 


says, he was steered clear of the mil- 


itary by a father who had fought in 
the First World War. And although 
Ball chose the path of an academic, 
he says the idea of serving in the 
military intrigued him, particularly 
in the 25 years since he came to 
Canada to work at the U of A. 

“T felt I could pay back my 
commitment to Canada and I also 
wanted to serve Canada the best 
way I know how,’ said Ball. “As an 
artist, it is rare that you are able 
to work on behalf of your country 
instead of yourself.” 


After returning from his post- 
ing, Ball began showing his photos 


in different venues across the coun- 
try. “The images were so large you 
felt like you were inside of them.” 

Meanwhile, Ball began the task 
of remaking the photos into a series 
of paintings. 

“On the one hand, the photo- 
graphs document what happened, 
unadulterated,” he said. “On 
the other hand is my attempt to 
disrupt the photographs and instil 
the experience of taking those 
photographs.” 

In the end, Ball turned his 
experience in the Middle East into 
12 paintings, two of which were 
on display in Vancouver as part of 
a Canadian Forces Artists Program 
exhibit entitled 11 Artists for 11/11, 
which paid homage to the sacrifices 
of those who are serving and have 
served in the Canadian Forces. 

The paintings are running in 
the Strathcona County Art Gallery 
@S501 in Sherwood Park as part of 
Ball’s The Wordless Book and other 
deserts exhibit, which he says is 
based on the Baptist catechism used 
by evangelical missionaries to teach 
the life of Christ non-verbally using 
sequences of the colours red, white, 
gold and black. 

Ball says the exhibit is meant to 
draw links between the Crusades 
of the 14th century and modern 
western militaries trying to bring 
democracies to regions around 
the world. 

“The Crusades went through 


exactly the same part of the world 
in the 14th century, but today 


Stay at Varscona and enjoy a pub, a coffee house and an award-winning restaurant- 
all under the same roof. You could step outside and explore Whyte Avenue, one of 
Edmonton’s trendiest neighbourhoods. But feel free to keep indoors and explore our 
lobby, conveniently connected to Second Cup, O’Byrne’s Irish Pub and Mutrieta’s 

Bar & Grill. We’ve got you covered. Call 866 465 8150 for reservations. 
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instead of Christianity it is called 
democracy,’ he said. 

“It’s this idea that somehow we 
can impose our order and the way 
we structure our society on a com- 
pletely different culture.” 

Ball adds he isn’t against the 
military but wants to start the con- 
versation about Canada’s ambigu- 
ous role in the world, whether it’s 
as “peacekeepers, peacemakers or 
peace builders. 

“These projects show that 
people are actually connected to the 
community in very different ways 
than what people think academics 
normally do,” he said. 

“You get to present what 
the university does in a very 
real way, a respectful way and a 
poignant way. Wi 
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2012 honorary degree recipients offer grads 


wise words to live by 


John Ulan 


“IF YOU FACE ADVERSITY, 


Folio Staff 
é never give up. If you are con- 


t the University of Alberta's latest fall fronted with problems, sometimes 


convocation, Nobel Prize recipients, a legal 
innovator and one of the all-time great U of A 
ambassadors accepted honorary degrees and imparted 


they can be overcome. Sometimes 
you can decide not to confront 
them, but to go around them. 


these words of wisdom to this year’s graduands: And some of you will have to 


change direction altogether. But 


7 whatever you do, do not become 
I WILL LEAVE YOU WITH 


the words of Dr. Martin Luther 
King: If you don’t see yourself 
as someone who can fly, run. 

If you don’t see yourself like a 
runner, walk. If you don’t see 
yourself as someone who can 


a victim.” 

Marguerite Trussler, U of A alumna and 
former provincial judge, who received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree Nov. 21 


Portraits by Richard Siemens 


“BECOMING INVOLVED IN 
our community, our nation 


walk, crawl. But whatever you 
and indeed the world can have 


powerful benefits on your career 
and to society. Always strive to 


do, the world needs you to keep 
moving forward.” 


Leymah Gbowee, 2011 Nobel Peace Prize 
winner, Liberian feminist and respected 
human-rights activist, who received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree Nov. 20 


give more back to society than 


you receive from it.” 


Brian Heidecker, former chair of the 

U of A Board of Governors, who received 
an honorary doctor of laws degree 
“YOU ARE THE ONES WHO Nov.21 83 
make history, you are the ones 
who change the current and 
create the future. You are the 
ones who create the best ways to 
achieve happiness in this world. 


Please trust in yourself and your 


colleagues around the world. We 
can change this world.” 

Tawakkol Karman, 2011 Nobel Peace 
Prize winner, Yemeni journalist, politician 
and co-founder of Women Journalists 
Without Chains, who received an honor- 
ary doctor of laws degree Nov. 20 


Marguerite Trussler approaches the stage in advance of receiving 
an honorary doctor of laws degree Nov. 21. 


sn 
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Leigh Pinard takes an unprompted plunge in the Van Vliet East Pool during a photo 
shoot in advance of graduating from nursing. 


(3) UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
9 FACULTY OF EXTENSION 


INSTRUCTORS: Adult and Continuing Education 


The Faculty of Extension, University of Alberta, requires passionate and 
experienced instructors for the Certificate in Adult and Continuing Education 
(CACE) program. The students in this program are working professionals studying 
on a part-time basis. 


Requirements include a graduate degree in Adult Education or a related field 
and extensive teaching experience. For further information on the Adult and 
Continuing Education program, including courses currently offered, please visit 
our website at: http://webprod.extn.ualberta.ca/study/education/cace 


Please submit your CV and a letter of application identifying your specific areas of 
instructional interest to: adulted@ualberta.ca 


@COREPs 


Make your workspace more sustainable. 
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Researchers look to pin down the public good 


Jamie Hanlon 


hat is the common good of Canada and how 

does it fit with where we are as a nation? A new 

survey, commissioned by the Trudeau Foundation 
and interpreted by three U of A researchers, reveals some 
interesting views. 

The survey results were released Nov. 22 to 24 as the ninth 
annual Pierre Elliott Trudeau Foundation Conference arrived 
in Edmonton. U of A professors Peter Carver, Lois Harder and 
Harvey Krahn analyzed an Environics poll asking Canadians 
about the priorities and issues they want their government to 
focus on. 

Krahn and his colleagues critically interpreted the results 
and drew some conclusions that politicians and policy-makers 
would do well to note. 

“We started with some common questions: On what 
values do we have public consensus, or not, in Canada? How 
do we make decisions? And how well are we doing on this?” 
said Krahn. 

Krahn wasn’t surprised by Canadians’ high support for 
gender equality, religious tolerance and the right to freely 
communicate their thoughts to their politicians. What stood 
out for him was that nine in 10 Canadians seemed to support 
publicly funded health care. He says he finds this result interest- 
ing given the ongoing debate on the issue, with notions such as 
a two-tier system, versus the oyerall public support shown in 
the survey. 

“There is, I think, a disjuncture between the debate we 
sometimes see in the media, which is probably promoted by 


Udacity memorandum sparks excitement, questions 


Folio Staff 


he University of Alberta 

signed a memorandum of 

understanding with leading 
online education provider Udacity 
on Oct. 30. The announcemenr Was’ 
met with a great deal of excitement 
and also many questions about what 


4 a » 
the agreement entails. vendor. 


The MOU begins exploration of 


researchers in education, assess- 

ment and machine learning. There 

is nothing in this MOU, nor will 

there be in any future agreement, 

that obligates faculty members to e 


work with Udacity or to develop 
online course material=Nor wilt” “ 
any instructor's copyright materials 


be taken and given to a third-party 


Further context for the MOU 


government, and what the public actually thinks,” he said. “A 
public health system is extremely important.” 

‘There was “encouraging” support for bilingualism, enyiron- 
mental protection and social programs, but Krahn notes that 
there was less support for immigration, a strong military or a 
reduction in income inequality. Low taxes rounded out the least 
popular items. 

“There’s a strong constituency in this country with a fairly 
loud voice that is pushing for low taxes, but on average, only 20 
per cent of Canadians strongly agree” with keeping taxes low 
even if it limits government services, said Krahn. 

Krahn says this poll is a pulse check of values that matter to 
the Canadian public. Governments essentially have two options: 
take the policy advice Canadians are offering them or work 
harder to convince the public that the government's priorities are 
the important ones to consider. Krahn points out that although 
governments can and often do opt for the second option, there 
is strong support in the poll for a government that listens to its 
people. Yet when it came to looking at how different levels of 
government fared at reconciling differences and competing in- 
terests, he says the statistics show that only one in five Canadians 
think government is doing a good job in this respect “most of the 
time,’ with half responding “some of the time.” 

“When I look at this, I think it’s a pretty lukewarm response. 
If my students were saying I was doing a good job balancing their 
learning needs with my pedagogical goals only 20 per cent of 
the time, I’d think I would have some work to do,’ said Krahn. 
“Clearly, what the public is thinking or seeing doesn’t come 
through as a strong endorsement of how well they think the 
government is handling competing interests.” 
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Part of that reaction may stem from what the public actually 
sees of its politicians in the House of Commons and in the 
media—what Krahn refers to as the “public theatrics of pol- 
itics.” He says that ongoing discussions of how to restore a civil- 
ized political debate need to translate into concrete action to 


‘restore public confidence. Moreover, politicians need to clarify 


their goals for changing the public’s values. 

“They need to think, when they’re saying, ‘How do we 
change the public’s values —are they doing it because they 
really believe we would be better off with a different trajectory 
for our politics? Or are they doing it because they want to get 
re-elected and they want to divide Canadians?” said Krahn. “I 
think the latter is clearly the troublesome one. 

“The goal is to govern with peace, order and good goy- 
ernment. It’s in the Constitution Act and that’s really what 
wed want.” i 


Thanks to the U of A’s reputation for innovation, and our 


and project work) in the Faculty 
of Education ensure our gradu- 
ates are ready to use these tech- 
niques in our schools. 


The Faculty of Rehabilitation 


Medicine uses synchronous, 
online and ibleneied technolo- 
gies to deliver the full profes- 
sional entry master’s curricula 

in physical therapy and occupa- 
tional therapy to three campuses 


our medical students. This is just 
one example among many involy- 
ing online learning in the faculty. 
The Alberta Innovates Centre 


effective adoption of these technologies, opportunities 
to collaborate continue to develop. These include the 
possible collaboration that has formed the basis of the 
MOU with Udacity. 


the possible collaboration that 
has formed the basis of the MOU 
with Udacity. 


a research partnership for the col- 
laborative development of systems 
for delivery, measurement and as- 
sessment of online learning courses 
and experiences. In addition, the 
MOU states that Udacity and the 
university will discuss the possibil- 
ity of piloting one or more courses 
in the Faculty of Science using the 
Udacity platform. 

“In essence, we have agreed to 
talk,” said acting provost Martin 
Ferguson-Pell. “A lot of attention 
has been focused on piloting a 
course in the Faculty of Science, 
but what sets the U of A apart 
- = from other schools werking with 
Udacity is the involvement of our 


signing was provided in a post on 

the U of A blog by Ferguson-Pell. 

There has been such great inter- 
est in this particular agreement 
that administration has decided, 
with agreement from Udacity CEO 
Sebastian Thrun, to release the 
agreement. The document is now 
posted online. 

Udacity considers the U of Aa 
good partner because the university 
is already at the forefront of scholar- 
ship and innovation in this area. 
Here are some examples: 

e Demonstration projects for the 
use of flipped classes (in which 
lectures are offered online and 
class time is used for discussion 


simultaneously. This is having a ° 


significant impact on the training 
of clinicians who are taking up 
positions in rural Alberta. 

The Faculty of Nursing has a 
major commitment to using 
digital learning technologies, 
even having a unit dedicated to 
this purpose (eLearning Services) 
that supports the use of eClass 
and eClass Live for a wide range 
of students, including the Post 
RN program. 

The Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry has invested heavily 

in the deployment of Homer, a 
sophisticated online learning en- 
vironment used extensively by all 


Bengal Tiger at the Baghdad Zoo 


S23 P3 


U of A Studio Theatre presents the Canadian premiere of Rajiv Joseph’s drama, Bengal Tiger at the Baghdad Zoo, at the 


Timms Centre for the Arts until Dec. 8. 


for Machine Learning has been 

collaborating with the Faculty 

of Education to inyestigate 

how real-time analysis of online 

student responses can help 

students progress through their 
coursework and improve their 
understanding. Other work 
from this collaboration includes 
the development of advances 

in methods of assessing student 

assignments. 

Thanks to the U of A’s reputa- 
tion for innovation and effective 
adoption of these technologies, 
opportunities to collaborate 
continue to develop. These include 
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« 27 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and — 
southwest Edmonton 
Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors 
+ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
* Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
+ Bilingual in English and Spanish 


all my clients” — 


byl 


The research partnership with 
Udacity is one small part of a 
larger suite of recommendations 
made by a campus-wide Visioning 
Committee, which President Indira 
Samarasekera commissioned to 
explore and make recommendations 
on ways the university might want 
to amplify its existing strengths in 
emerging blended and online edu- 
cational experiences and research 
toward the student experience of 
the future. 

The committee’s draft report is 
under review, and a summary will be 
released to the campus community 
in the coming weeks. Wi 


ledgable, 
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Schulha family goes five-for-five at the U of A 


Bryan Alary 


he University of Alberta 
has always been Lindsay 
Schulha’s playground. 

It’s no wonder, considering 
Schulha’s parents, Dale and Bonnie, 
met 40 years ago as undergraduates in 
the Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation, where the family roots 
run deep. Bonnie was on the figure 
skating team; Dale played football for 
the Golden Bears and later received 
a master’s degree before spending 25 
years with the faculty—including two 
terms as director of athletics. 

Green and gold also runs in the 


veins of brothers Ryan and Aaron. 


Ryan, the oldest, also graduated with 
a physical education degree (class 
of ‘02 


Bears, where he now coaches. Aaron 


) and played for the football 


received bachelor’s (05) and master’s 
degrees in coaching (‘09) and played 
Bears volleyball. (He is now head 
coach of men’s yolleyball at Red 
Deer College). 

“My weekends definitely consisted 
of U of A Athletics,” 


youngest at 26, who as a one-month- 


says Lindsay, the 


old could be seen bundled up in the 
stands at campus games. 

Friday nights were spent in the 
gym for volleyball or basketball, in 
between shuttling to hockey rinks. 
Saturdays meant football tailgate 


es .(_ |STUDY 
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a love of learning grows here 


Are you looking for an exemplary 
Junior Kindergarten where children’s 
ideas, questions, and interests 

are put first? 


The Child Study Centre is a project- 
based program with a focus on early 
literacy, numeracy, arts, physical 
education, and play. 


current 2012/2013 school year. 


780,492,7341 
chitdstudycentre @ualberta.ca 


www,childstudycentre,ualberta.ca 


Spots may also still be available for the 


JUNIOR 
KINDERGARTEN 


(Preschool) 


Registration for the 
2013/2014 school year 
starts December 3, 2012. 


lf your child will be 4 by 
February 28, 2014, 
come join us! 


Monday through Thursday 
Morning or Afternoon 
11210 — 87 Avenue 


UMIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


COCKTAILS 7PM » DINNER OF DISTINCTION 8PM ° 


parties and even more time in the 
gym or rink. If there was a Sunday 
game to play, the Schulhas were there. 

“I pretty much spent the major- 
ity of my spare time on the U of A 
campus,’ says Lindsay. “Studying here 
was like a natural, going-home sort of 
feeling for me.” 

On Noy. 20, when Lindsay re- 
ceived her degree in recreation, sport 
and tourism, she became the fifth 
member of her immediate family to 
graduate from the physical education 
faculty. In fact, her degree marks the 
family’s seventh—how’s that for a 
compelling stat line? 

Although she is proud to be 
part of an impressive family legacy, 
Lindsay says it wasn’t her only reason 
for choosing the U of A and its strong 
academic and athletic traditions. 


‘loved 


athletics and wanted to be in the 


“All three of us absolutely 


bachelor of physical education route,” 
she says. “For me, coming out of high 
school, I knew I wanted to be in the 
phys-ed faculty—there was never 

any doubt.” 

If anything, the family history 
and advice from mom and dad 
helped Lindsay find her true path 
after her first choice, athletic therapy, 
wasn't the right fit. Like any smart 
player faced with a broken play, she 
consulted Coach Dad, who suggested 
recreation, sport and tourism. 

“Tt was a life-changing moment 
for me,’ she says. “As soon as I started 
taking those courses I knew it was the 
right program for me. It was so much 
like home.” 

Looking back, it was the sort of 
winning advice that underscored 
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Lindsay Schulha, pictured with proud parents Dale and Bonnie, is the fifth member of 
her family to earn a degree from the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation. 


the supportive environment in the 
Schulha household. Though certain 
rules were demanded—like geting a 
post-secondary education—following 
in mom and dad's footsteps was not 
among them, Dale says. 

But that doesn’t mean there 
isn’t some pride over how things 
turned out. 

“Since I was 18 years old and 
Bonnie was 18 years old, it’s been a 
home away from home for both of 
1s, says Dale, who stepped down as 
athletics director in 2010. “To see 
your kids go that route and develop so 
many of their own fond memories of 
our faculty and of their university and 
their athletic careers at the univer- 
sity, and to see them with lifelong 
friends—it’s pretty special.” 

Convocation was extra emotional 
for the Schulhas after a serious cardiac 
event prevented Dale from attending 
Aaron’s ceremony in 2009. Still part 
of the phys-ed faculty, he had a good 
view from the stage. 

“Tm thankful in so many ways 
and feel so special with our family 


situation, he says. “The university has 
been so good to us as a family.” 

For Lindsay, convocation marks 
the end of studies that have exposed 
her to a world of possibilities, from 
playing Pandas soccer for a year to 
doing a practicum with the 2012 
Alberta Winter Games, where she 
also landed a job as one of four games 
co-ordinators. It was a diverse port- 
folio in which she managed 21 differ- 
ent sports, 26 facilities and 31 cultural 
performances for one large event with 
nearly 3,000 athletes. 

“Tt was unbelievable. It was by far 
the best thing that could have ever 
happened to me,’ says Lindsay of the 
experience. “It set me up unbelievably 
well for handling that kind of mulkti- 
dimensionality and multitasking, and 
through that experience I definitely 
did get a bit of games fever.” 

Ultimately, Lindsay aspires to 
hold an athletics directorship or other 
leadership role—kind of like another 
Schulha. 

“Typically, of course, just like my 


dad,” 


she laughs. Wi 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Healthy heroism a win-win for campus community 


A mentoring program and a traffic-light labelling system for campus 
food will soon be making the U of A campus a healthier place for students, 
staff and faculty. 

The two winning ideas from the second annual Heroes for Health 
Challenge, organized by the U of A’s Health and Wellness Team, were an- 
nounced Noy. 17 at the Healthy Campus Symposium, where 20 teams com- 
peted for two $5,000 prizes provided by University Wellness Services and 
Health Promotion and WorkLife Services to make their projects a reality. 

The mentoring program will see trained third- and fourth-year student 
mentors help their first- and second-year classmates connect with existing 
campus resources and develop supportive relationships. 

Feeling that healthy food choices are an i nportant part of campus well- 
ness, the group of nutrition and medical stuaents developed a traffic-light 
project that would label campus foods with simple red, yellow or green 
tags, with legends posted nearby. 

“T really love this university, and I believe it is the lifeblood of 
Edmonton,’ said Braden Teitge, a member of the traffic-light system for 
food choices. “I absolutely love that this campus is striving to uplift the 
health of the whole people.” 


Developing smart drugs to home in on cancer 


John Lewis, the Sojonky Chair in Prostate Cancer Research and an as- 
sociate professor in the Department of Oncology, is leading a team that is 
using nanotechnology to develop a drug that kills only cancer cells. 

Lewis explains chemotherapy goes through the body and kills any cells 
that are dividing, even healthy ence hich is why cancer patients have 
immune-system problems, hair loss, nausea and skin problems. 

“The drugs look for a protein that is only found in cancer cells, not 
normal cells,” said Lewis, who is also the director of the Translational 
Prostate Cancer Research Group and a fellow of the National Institute for 
Nanotechnology. “This system acts like a homing beacon for tumours.” 

These drugs, which are not yet available for physicians, could be used 
within a week of cancer diagnoses, predicts Lewis. The drugs would target 
cancerous cells throughout the body, attacking sneaky cancer cells that 
have already escaped and grown outside the site of the main tumour. 

“If we can use ‘smart’ drugs that home in on tumours, we can dramatic- 
ally decrease side effects for patients, lower the chance of recurrence and 
hopefully increase the cancer survival rate.” 

The research was funded by the Canadian Institutes of Health Research 
and the Ontario Institute for Cancer Research. 


Glenrose dental clinic expansion serves need 


The newly expanded Oral Health Services Clinic at the Glenrose 
Rehabilitation Hospital opened its doors Oct. 18 to thank the partners 
and donors for their contributions. 

The School of Dentistry led the fundraising campaign to update the 
existing Glenrose dental clinic with new equipment, and to expand the 
clinic capacity from four dated operatories to eight new operatories. 

Glenrose Rehabilitation Hospital Oral Health Services serves a segment 
of the population who would otherwise have difficulty accessing treatment. 
Not only does the expanded clinic provide access to dental care for older 
adults with mobility challenges, but it also gives dentistry and dental- 
hygiene students an increased opportunity for hands-on learning through 
“student enhanced” clinics. 

“It has long been recognized that having opportunity to provide care 
for people with these challenges goes a long way in ensuring graduate den- 
tists and hygienists will be comfortable welcoming these people into their 
practices,’ said Bill Preshing, clinical professor in the School of Dentistry. 
“This tremendous new opportunity for students to provide patient care at 
the Glenrose will have profound benefits.” 


Engineering building gets new name 


Don Hickey, vice-president (facilities and operations), in collaboration 
with Martin Ferguson-Pell, acting provost and vice-president (academic), 
and senior administration, has approved the renaming of the Environmental 


Engineering Building to the Brain and Aging Research Building. 


Head Shave raises funds for cancer patients 


On Noy. 23, Jillian Payne was one of a number of students who 
had their heads completely shaved in support of the Alberta Cancer 
Foundation as part of the Engineering Head Shave fundraiser. 

“T heard about the head shave during student orientation and thought it 
would be a good thing to do, said Payne, who raised $6,000 for the event, 
$2,000 of which came from the High Prairie Health Complex where her 
mother works as a nurse, and from her father’s workplace at Tervita, an 
energy and environmental services company. 

This year’s fundraising figure is not final, but organizers say it should 
total nearly $20,000. To donate, visit the Engineering Head Shave page at 
the Alberta Cancer Foundation for details. 

The event began in 2003, when then-engineering students Gary and 
Graeme Wicentowich plotted to raise $1,000 for their father, Ron, who 
was diagnosed with cancer. That initial event raised $12,000. 


Remembering Lar 
a) 


ry Pratt 1944-2012 


Political scientist had a mind for matters that matter 


Folio Staff 


he University of Alberta 

community is mourning 

the passing of Larry Pratt, 
whose acclaim as one of the most 
powerful intellects in Canadian 
political economy theory was 
surpassed only by his regard in the 
Department of Political Science. 
He was 68. 


Larry Pratt 


Born in Toronto in 1944, Pratt 
grew up in the small town of 
Robin just outside of Kingston. 
He left home for Ottawa, where 
he received a bachelor of arts from 
Carleton University before receiy- 
ing a master’s from the University 
of Toronto, then heading overseas 


| for a PhD from the London School 


of Economics. 

In 1971, Pratt came to the 
U of A, and never left. 

Across all four dimensions of 
a successful career—teaching, 
collegiality, research and pub- 
lic dissemination of significant 
information—Pratt was fully 
engaged throughout his illustrious 


28-year-career, usually running at 
full throttle. 

“As an instructor, he was known 
to be a dedicated but demanding 
teacher of international relations,” 
wrote Jim Lightbody, who joined 
the university in 1971 at the same 
time as his dear friend. “From 
Thucydides to the Suez, he knew 
his stuff and taught it with preci- 
sion and verve. For the sturdiest of 
his students he was a challenging 
mentor, guide and supervisor.” 

As a colleague, Pratt was active 
in the department throughout his 
career, serving On various commit- 
tees and acting as associate chair 
from 1975-77. As former chair 
Roberta McKown wrote in support 
of his promotion, “He is a brilliant, 
hard-working and very nice col- 
league.” In 1975, Pratt was instru- 
mental in establishing the Strategic 
Studies Centre. He was a founding 
member of Studies in Political 
Economy and served on its editorial 
board, as well as those of Canadian 
Forum and the Canadian Journal of 
Political Science. 

But it is for his life as a researcher 
that he will be best remembered in 
academic circles. 

Co-written with John Richards, 
Prairie Capitalism: Power and 
Influence in the New West was 
perhaps Pratt’s defining work. The 
book was one of three finalists for 
the Governor-General’s Award for 
non-fiction in 1980 and received 
a Certificate of Merit from the 
Canadian Historical Association. 

In his Canadian Political Science 
Association review, Canada’s pre- 
eminent scholar of the Canadian 


political nationality, Donald 
Smiley, wrote, “I cannot comment 
on Prairie Capitalism except in 
superlatives; by a wide margin I find 
it the most stimulating and intellec- 
tually satisfying book in Canadian 
Affairs that has appeared in the 
past decade.” 


66 For the sturdiest of 
his students he was 
a challenging mentor, 
guide and supervisor.” 


Jim Lightbody 


In 1976, Pratt wrote The Tar 
Sands: Syncrude and the Politics 
of Oil, which successfully framed 
Alberta’s most important policy 
problem 30 years ahead of its time. 

“Eyen today, the web remains 
vibrant with debate surrounding the 
oilsands as a policy issue, a public 
forum to which Larry contributed 
until 2011” wrote Lightbody. “As 
I read the passage of these past 36 
years, all five of his projected adverse 
consequences have evolved almost 
exactly as he originally predicted.” 

That Pratt would continue to be 
involved in public discussion of sub- 
stantive matters, wrote Lightbody, 
would come as no surprise to those 
who knew him. 

“In the end, it can be said of my 
colleague Dr. Larry Pratt that what 
was important to him were simply 
the matters that matter.” 


- with notes from Jim Lightbody ®t 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


LUXURY HOME FOR RENT OR SALE IN EDMONTON. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


SHARED OWNERSHIP IN THE COLUMBIA VALLEY. Looking 


Available Dec 15th. Newly renovated, 5 bedroom, 4 bath- 
room home in the prestigious Riverbend community, with 
3,000 sq. ft. of living space. Fully furnished. Rent it for 
$2,900/month or buy it for $619,000. For more info con- 

tact Mitra at artyn@shaw.ca or 780-707-7724 . View follow- 
ing link for pictures: http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=5Jb 
MyFuz2ts&feature=youtu.be 


LUXURY CONDO NEAR HIGH STREET AREA. Gorgeous river 
valley view, 1 bedroom plus study area, washer and dryer, 
outdoor deck, exceptional entertaining and meeting areas, 

5 minute drive or 20 minute walk to U of A. Fully furnished 
including bedding and dishes. Price includes all utilities, 
satellite, internet, underground parking, swimming pool, 
sauna and work out room. Short term lease available. Pet 
free, non-smoking and adult only. $1,950/month. and $1,950 
damage deposit. Phone: 780-905-5262. 


TWO BEDROOM CONDO IN BELGRAVIA. $1,050/month 
includes fridge, stove, microwave, heat, water, parking stall. 
Quiet building close to U of A, hospitals, river valley and LRT. 
Contact Daena 780-436-8713 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA. New 3 bedroom house. $2,880/ 
month. Phone 780-886-6005 or for photos email 
daverichards@telus.net. 


a, 


for 3 like-minded parties to share beautiful vacation home 
near Invermere B.C. Three year old custom built home on 
small acreage; 3 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, plus a one-bedroom 
suite above the garage. View details at www.juniperheights. 
shutterfly.com. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE COFFEE THAT PAYS!! Your own home-based busi- 
ness, earn money on a coffee break. Ask Donna Maskell 
780-297-3753. www.coffeediva.ca. 


SERVICES 


NEED SOMEONE TO WALK YOUR DOG? FEED YOUR CAT? | 
mind your home, your pets. Residential house sitting & pet 
care. Call Mona at 780-498-2917. 


GOODS FOR SALE 


10TH ANNIVERSARY MINKHA SALE/OPEN HOUSE. Come & 
celebrate with us - Beautiful hand-knit sweaters, shawls, 
scarves from women’s cooperative in Bolivia, poorest country 
in South America. Pure alpaca/pima cotton. ALL PROCEEDS 
return to knitters. New this year - beautiful accessory 
scarves. Buy a gift that gives back saturday December 8th, 
2012 at Windsor Park Community Hall, 11840-87 Ave. 9 a.m, 
ifer 780-434-8105. 
- 3 p.m. Linda 780-436-5732 °F wenn 
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Students win world championships for their biotech startup 


Richard Cairney 


student group from the University of Alberta won first 
place at an international competition after discovering 
a way to turn waste paper into valuable chemicals. 

Nine students from the Faculty of Engineering and the 
Faculty of Science won the entrepreneurship category of the 
International Genetically Engineered Machine (iGEM) com- 
petition at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The students developed plans for a startup biotech com- 
pany called Upcycled Aromatics to turn paper that cannot be 
recycled into high-value specialty chemicals including shikimic 
acid, a key ingredient in the flu-busting prescription drug 
Tamiflu. 

The team projected it would earn $4.5 million in annual 
revenues from shikimic acid production alone at just one site, 
using waste paper from the Edmonton Waste Management 
Centre. The technology the students developed is set up at 
an industrial scale and fits into a standard industrial-sized 
cargo container. 

Chemical engineering student Crystal Theodore says work- 
ing with an interdisciplinary team to design the system was an 
exciting and valuable experience. 

Theodore originally began her academic career with two 
years of biochemistry at the University of Lethbridge, but 
decided to pursue engineering at the U of A. 

“T realized I was more interested in the application of sci- 
ence than the research side,’ she said. “And chemical engin- 
eering is so broad that it applies to physical science and life 
sciences together with mathematics and economics.” 

Judges at the competition noted that engineering and 
biochemistry aspects of the Upcycled Aromatics plan were 
virtually seamless. 

“We developed our engineering applications and our biol- 
ogy applications hand in hand,” said Theodore. “A lot of times 
in biology you have things developed at the lab scale but you 


Crystal Theodore is part of the U of A team that won the entrepreneur 
category of the International Genetically Engineered Machine 
competition at MIT. 


scale. Engineers can look at a process and optimize it for cer- 
tain conditions, and in this team we had engineering students 
asking the biology students questions; then both aspects are 
developed together.” 

The science behind the process is relatively straight- 
forward, according to biochemistry student David Brown. 
The waste paper is a rich source of cellulose, a food source 
for the bacteria Pseudomonas putida. The team inserts a 
metabolic pathway into the bacteria, enabling the bacteria to 
convert the cellulose to glucose, then convert the glucose into 
different chemicals. 

With easily made genetic tweaks, the company could 


” (G We need to educate engineers on the 


bioscience side of it, and we need to educate 
scientists on the engineering side and find 
common ground. It’s important to have 
people from different disciplines share this 
common ground.” 


Dominic Sauvageau 


artificial sweeteners, and hydroxycinnamic acid, which has 
applications as varied as perfumes and pharmaceuticals. 

The feed stock for the company would be free because 
the Edmonton Waste Management Centre actually pays to 
dispose of the unrecyclable paper. 

A former captain of the Golden Bears cross-country run- 
ning team, Brown knows about working in a group dynamic. 
But he says this experience took his knowledge and skills to a 
new level. 

“Basically, half the team is from science and half the team 
is from engineering,” he said. 

“It was probably the biggest group learning thing I have 
ever done.” 

Chemical engineering professor Dominic Sauvageau, 
who supervised the team, says the interdisciplinary nature 
of the emerging synthetic biology means finding new ways 
of working. 

“We need to educate engineers on the bioscience side 
of it, and we need to educate scientists on the engineering 
side and find common ground,’ he said. “We have to work 
together more and more—as this field is developing, it’s 
important to have people from different disciplines share 
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UNTIL JAN. 5 


Perceptions of Promise: Biotechnology, 
Society and Art. This touring exhibition offers a 
compelling glimpse into a unique collaboration 
between scientists, scholars and nine Canadian 
and international artists working in a variety of 
mediums. This visually engaging exhibition chal- 
lenges viewers to consider the positive and nega- 
tive possibilities of biotechnology in general and 


stem cell research in particular. Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL JAN. 26 


U of A Museums present Immortal Beauty. A 
collaboration between the U of A Museums and 
the Prince Takamado Japan Centre in the Faculty 
of Arts, Immortal Beauty celebrates the work of 
master calligrapher Shiko Kataoka, in the context 
of calligraphy-inspired works from the University 
of Alberta Art Collection. Admission by donation. 
Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL FEB. 15 
The Spacious Margin: Eighteenth-Century 


Printed Books and the Traces of Their Readers. 


Curated by Sylvia Brown and John Considine, this 
exhibition explores marginalia found in 18th-cen- 
tury books. Bruce Peel Special Collections Library. 


DEC. 1 


Alumni Association Volunteer Opportunity - 
Community Service Project, Edmonton. Come 
out and join your fellow U of A Alumni as we 
support the Edmonton Food Bank's ETS Stuff a 
Bus campaign, hosted by Save-On Foods loca- 
tions across Edmonton. This is a great opportun- 
ity to give back to the community and support 

a great cause in the city, while wearing your 
best green and gold. Families are welcome to 
participate in this opportunity. For more informa- 


tion contact Kyla Amrhein at 780-492-4382 or 
kyla.amrhein@ualberta.ca, Noon. 


DEC. 5 OR 11 


Festive Luncheons. Celebrate the season at the 
2012 Festive Luncheons at Lister Centre. This is a 
great way for smaller faculties, departments and 
groups to celebrate the season. Full menu avail- 
able at ualberta.catertrax.com. Book your table 
now by emailing us at info@classicfarecatering.ca. 
1-2 p.m. Lister Centre. 


DEC. 1 


The University of Alberta Symphony Orchestra 
presents Tanya and Elgar. Featuring cel- 

list and University of Alberta professor emerita 
Tanya Prochazka and the 2012 USO Concerto 
Competition winner, clarinetist Joshua Iverson. 
Admission by donation. 8-10 p.m. Convocation 
Hall. 


DEC. 1, 2 


Lux! The Augustana Choir, Sangkor, and Mannskor 
will explore the symbolic nature of mid-winter and 
the solstice, darkness and light, through choral 
works drawn from the Medieval era to the 21st 
century. Tickets available at the door: $18, $14 
students/seniors; $45 family. 8-10 p.m. Augustana 
Chapel, Camrose. 


DEC. 3-14 


Centre for Teaching and Learning CTL | Moodle 
Basics Training. This hands-on session will 
introduce you to the basic Moodle features and 
course development. After finishing this session, 
participants should be able to navigate through 
the Moodle site, configure your course settings, 
and add resources and activities. To register, go 
to utsregistration.ualberta.ca/CourseDescription. 
do?courseid=6019, 1-30 Cameron Library. 


DEC. 4 

CIUS Seminar Series—Book Presentation. 
Canadian Institute for Ukrainian Studies is pre- 
senting a discussion on the book Unbridled 
Dissonance: The Second World War and 


Socio-Political Identities in Ukraine, 1939-1941. 
3—4:30 p.m. 2-27 Athabasca Hall. 


DEC. 5 


Emergency First Aid with Level A CPR and AED. 
St John Ambulance First Aid Course, One Day, 
$105. In this one-day course, students will learn 
to recognize and provide interventions for life- 
threatening emergencies until medical aid arrives. 
Topics include CPR and choking for adults, shock 
and unconsciousness, severe bleeding, head and 
spinal injuries, major medical conditions, and AED 
training and certification. Please have your depart- 
ment APO send a note to phil.haswell@ualberta. 
ca) if you would like to register in this course. 

8 a.m.—4 p.m. W5-085 ECERF. 


DEC. 6 &7 


Standard First Aid / Level C Course. To register 
contact Karen Dow kddow@ualberta.ca. 8 a.m.— 
4:30 p.m. 3-133 NREF. 


DEC. 6 


The Biomedicalized Body — Curator's Talk with 
Lianne McTavish. This discussion will place the 
issues addressed by the artworks in Perceptions of 
Promise within a historical framework, discussing 
how conceptions of the human body have changed 
since the Renaissance, 12:15—1 p.m. Enterprise 
Square. 


DEC. 9 


A Christmas Past. Join us for a traditional 
Rutherford House Christmas. Experience the unique 
sparkle of this elegant house with the halls decked 
for the holidays. Enjoy the sweet harmonies of 
seasonal music and taste cookies baked in a wood- 
burning oven. Visit the historic kitchen and sample 
some hot apple cider. Noon—4 p.m. Rutherford 
House. Regular admission to the museum applies: 
$4, $3 seniors and youth, $12 family, children six 
and under free. 


Silent Night: Christmas Concert 2012. Put on 
by the Wirth Institute, this afternoon will feature 


carols sung by local Central European community 
choirs and professional musicians. Christmas cook- 
ies and hot beverages will be served. Admission 
by donation to the Campus Food Bank. 3-5 p.m. 
Convocation Hall 


Quel est l’Enfant? / What Child Is This? A pro- 
gram of Christmas classics from the Renaissance 
to Mel Tormé, as well as some new gems by 
Norwegian sensation Ola Gjeilo. Chorale Saint- 
Jean, Western Canada’s largest French-language 
choir, will be joined by the Chorale de I’Ecole 
Sainte-Jeanne-d'Arc. Adults $20, students/seniors 
$15, children $5. 3 p.m. First Presbyterian Church 
(10025 105 St.) 


DEC. 12 


Educated Luncheon. Fact or Fiction: Seeking 
international justice prevents world peace. Some 
believe that holding people accountable for com- 
mitting war crimes hinders efforts at securing 
peace. Others argue that there can never be lasting 
peace without accountability for such crimes. In 
this session, Joanna Harrington, professor in the 
Faculty of Law and associate dean in the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies & Research, will examine the 
“peace vs. justice” debate with reference to the 
International Criminal Court and the situations of 
mass human-rights violations in various parts of 
Africa. $10 includes lunch. Noon—1 p.m. 2-958 
Enterprise Square. 


DEC. 13 


ArtsMASH. Extension's Liberal Studies program 
invites you to this free open house, featuring 
Residential Interiors design projects and Visual 
Arts student artwork, as well as readings by our 
Women's Words Postcard Contest winners, all 
punctuated by complimentary hors d'oeuvres 

and desserts. A guest lecture will be given by 
internationally renowned artist Lyndal Osborne 

at 7 pm and a talk by Liberal Studies instructor 
Johanne Yakula, who will introduce her new book, 
Historical Interiors of Alberta, at 5 pm. 4:30-8 p.m. 
Second floor, Enterprise Square. 
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On Nov. 20, the University of Alberta 


the Stollery Children’s Hospital to give in-patient primary school 


students a live classical music exper 
fulfil their music curriculum. 
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Heart of gold 

Canada Excellence Research Chair 
in Virology says province sitting on 
a biotech gold mine 
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Question everything 


Killam professorship recipient 
teaches students to question 
everything and put patients first 


Volume 50 Issue 8 


Researcher 
rises to grand 
challenge of 


fighting TB 


Michael Brown 


Ithough treating tubercu- 
losis is a long and arduous 
task, half the battle in the 


fight against the sometimes lethal 
infection is figuring out whether 
someone has it. Diagnosis of active 
TB normally relies on X-rays, as 
well as microscopic examination 
and microbiological culture of 
body fluids. 

Unfortunately, in developing 
countries where the disease is 
reaching epidemic proportions, 
this sort of in-depth exploration is 
simply not an option. 

A cheap and easy-to-admin- 
ister solution is on the horizon 
thanks to University of Alberta 
chemistry professor Julianne 
Gibbs-Davis, who recently won a 
$100,000 Canadian Rising Stars in 
Global Health Grand Challenges 
Canada grant to help push her 
innovation along. 

Gibbs-Davis, who has been a 
professor at the U of A since 2008, 
began her research career wanting 
to use her nanotechnology back- 
ground to dream of ways of making 
chemical systems that mirror the 
complexity of nature, like the abil- 
ity to self-replicate. 

She explains the original aim 
was to make a system in which nat- 
ural DNA could trigger replication 
using a combination of natural and 
unnatural DNA building blocks. If 
it worked, it would be a simple way 
to detect a unique DNA sequence 
associated with a host of infectious 
bacteria like TB and malaria. 

“Our goal is to use our DNA 
replication strategy to detect these 
diseases with a level of accuracy 
that typically is only found using 
tests located in well-equipped 
hospitals,” said Gibbs-Davis. “With 
results provided at the point of 
care, patients should be able to be 
treated correctly and more quickly, 
which should alleviate the patient's 
suffering and help minimize the 
spread of infection.” 

In the last year, Gibbs-Davis 
says, her team has made bigger 


Continued on page 3 
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Seemingly continuous snowfall through December keeps more than the U of A maintenance crews hopping. 
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University wins award for human 
rights leadership 
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Post-secondary leaders to seek ways of working together 


Michael Brown 


op administrators from 
the University of Alberta 
and educators from the 


leading post-secondary institutions 
in the capital region have agreed 
in principle to actively pursue col- 
laborative initiatives in an effort 
to strengthen the impact their 
respective institutions have on the 
community and the province. 
President Indira Samarasekera 
and U of A board chair Doug Goss 
met recently with their counter- 
parts at MacEwan University, 
Northern Alberta Institute of 
Technology and Norquest College 
to explore opportunities to align 
ideals and resources to the benefit 
of each institution, the city of 
Edmonton and the province. 
Despite each institution 
having different mandates from 
the province, Goss says, several 
overarching themes emerged from 


the talks—specifically, that 
Edmonton be seen as a vibrant, 
productive and innovative city; 
that post-secondary educators 
are seen as vital contributors 

to the city’s successes; and that 
Edmonton be seen as an educa- 
tion destination. 

“The U of A is the flagship 
institution in the province of 
Alberta, and it is important for 
the university to lead initiatives 
like this,” said Goss. “Part of 
building a great city and province 
is building up other institutions 
and keeping them strong. When 
we're all strong, we all benefit.” 

Administrators agreed that 
there are practical and mutually 
beneficial ways in which to col- 
laborate as institutions to take 
advantage of individual strengths. 
These opportunities can range 
from administrative and support 
services to risk management and 
crisis Communications. 


Le7's make 17 happen! 


Doug Goss 


“Tt is important that we affirm 
to each other that each of these 
institutions plays an important 
role in higher education, and that 
we acknowledge that importance 
to our constituents,” said Goss. 
“The bottom line going forward is 
whenever we can work together to 
make each other’s lives better on a 
whole host of things, we're going 
to do that.” 


paiiddns 


Goss says conversations are 
already underway between the 
institutions—and are beginning to 
bear fruit. 

“We have a lot of talent at the 
University of Alberta,” he said. “If 
we can help each other out and say, 
“Here’s what worked for us; and 
that saves another institution some 
time and money, why wouldn't we 
do that?”"M 
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German ambassador looks at flip sid 


Michael Davies-Venn 


mbassador Werner 

Wnendt, Germany’s new 

envoy to Canada, visited 
the U of A Dec. 5, where he heard 
about some of the initiatives the 
university and his country are 
engaged in. He says the list of col- 
laborations is impressive. 

“From the presentations that 
were made, it’s obvious that there’s 
not only a close co-operation within 
the Helmholtz-Alberta Initiative 
(HAD), but there are all kinds of 
activities going on. This intensity 
and quality of relationship is really a 
model for other universities.” 

Britta Baron, the U of A’s associ- 
ate vice-president (international) 
and vice-proyost, was at the event, 
which brought together students, 
faculty and staff with connections 
to Germany. She says it comes as 
little surprise that a new U of A 
pilot program that fosters student 
mobility is being tried in Germany. 
She says the new University of 
Alberta International initiative, e-3 
Berlin, is part of an effort to provide 


more U of A students with a study- 
abroad experience. 

“We're actively working on 
strengthening our education abroad 
in Germany,’ said Baron. “But we 
hope to bring this module, which 
is flexible for students, to other 
countries as well.” 

The HAI, German-Canadian 
Centre for Innovation and 
Research, and German Academic 
International Network are among 
flagship initiatives through which 
the U of A maintains a strong con- 
nection with Germany. 

Lorne Babiuk, U of A vice- 
president (research), chaired the 
event, which he called an oppor- 
tunity to bring together students, 
faculty and staff who help build 
the university’s relationship 
with Germany. 

“Many of you have been instru- 
mental in helping establish, main- 
tain and nurture those relation- 
ships,’ he said, noting the German 
embassy has been supportive of this 
burgeoning relationship. 

Babiuk added that although 


some of the initiatives that connect 


Buying time in cancer fight 


Phoebe Day 


ancreatic cancer has a dismal prognosis, especially if it is diagnosed 


late. But a new non-invasive way of detecting the disease early offers 


the potential for more treatment options, say Edmonton researchers. 


The scientific team, led by Department of Oncology researcher Michael 


Sawyer, found that by using metabolomics—the unique chemical finger- 


prints that cellular processes leave behind—to detect pancreatic cancer at an 


Michael Sawyer led a research team that 


discovered a new method for early detection of 
pancreatic cancer. 


early stage may facilitate the 
discovery of novel pancreatic 


payjddns 


cancer biomarkers. The article 
was published in the Annals 
of Surgical Oncology. 

“We were surprised at how 
good these results were,” said 
Sawyer, an Alberta Health 
Services medical oncologist 
at the Cross Cancer Institute. 
“Pancreatic cancer is incred- 
ibly hard to detect, and 
symptoms are very vague. 
This method did a good job 
of discriminating between 
people with cancer and 

those without.” 


e of partnership 


Lorne Babiuk (left) welcomes Werner Wnendt to the U of A during a reception Dec. 5. 


the university with Germany are 
situated at the U of A, they benefit 
the entire country: “We're really 
privileged to have that nucleus of 
activity here.” 

Stefan Scherer, managing direc- 
tor of HAL, said the program, which 
started in 2009 and now has more 
than 100 students and researchers 
involved, is being developed beyond 
its initial scope. 

“We started with a focus on 
energy and environment, and 
within a few years, other interests 
have sparked,” said Scherer. 

“We're now working with 
Helmholtz in other areas, among 
them health, such as infectious 
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and neurodegenerative diseases, 
and a program to develop eco- 
system monitoring and resource 
informatics.” 

Some of these issues are also being 
addressed through the Worldwide 
Universities Network, within which 
the U of A is active in helping to ad- 
dress global challenges. 

Wnendt says the outcome of 
the university's engagements with 
Germany will benefit other parts of 
the world. 

“There’s a vast range of issues 
which are considered to be global in 
nature—global challenges, not only 
to Canada and Germany, but to all 
countries, he said. i 
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Trusts 


Killam Annual Professorships 


Applications are invited for the 2013-2014 Killam Annual 
Professorships. All regular, continuing, full-time academic faculty 
members who are not on leave during 2013-2014 are eligible to apply. 
Deans, department chairs and other senior university administrators 
with personnel responsibilities shall not normally be eligible for 
Killam Annual Professorships. Associate deans and associate 
department chairs are eligible providing they do not have personnel 
responsibilities. Up:to eight Killam Annual Professors will be selected 
by a subcommittee of the Killam Trusts Committee; no more than two 
Professorships shall be awarded to staff members in any one faculty 
in any given year. Each Killam Annual Professor shall be presented 
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samples of pancreatic ductal adenocarcinoma patients with those of a healthy 


The team compared urine 


population, as well as those of patients with benign pancreatic disease, and 


approaches may be able to help detect the disease earlier. 


| Currently, the median survival of PDAC is 12 months, and the only 


| found a “clear distinction” among the profiles—suggesting that metabolomic 
g g 


| potential curative treatment is surgery. However, if the disease isn’t detected 


present at an advanced, incurable stage. 


| early, surgery no longer remains an option. Up to 80 per cent of patients 


“This study is important because if pancreatic cancer is discovered earlier, 


then maybe something can be done,” said Sawyer, whose team, which com- 


pleted a followup study with similar results, includes researchers from the 


University of Calgary. 


Urinary metabolomics can define unique tumour-related signatures, 


opening up new avenues for non-inyasive screening of high-risk populations 
8 8 8 POF , 


could also uncover new therapies when surgery fails. 


| say the research team. Specific pancreatic cancer metabolomic signatures 
) e 


The study was funded by the Alberta Cancer Foundation and its many 


donors, including one whose life has been heavily affected by pancreatic 


cancer. She lost her husband, father-in-law and cousin to the disease. 


others will not have to go through what we have in the past.” 


| treatment options.” 


sons,’ said Barb. “I donate specifically to pancreatic research at the Cross 


Myka Osinchuk, CEO of the Alberta Cancer Foundation, said, “We 
are honoured that Barb donated to us to fund this important research. 
It is exciting to see donor dollars have a direct impact on outcomes that 
are important to Albertans—in this case, earlier detection and improved 


“My husband had six siblings, and we have four children and two grand- 


Cancer Institute because I am hoping that it will help so that my family and 


with a $3,500 prize and a commemorative plaque. The duties of Killam 
Annual Professors shall not be changed from those that they regularly 
perform as academic staff members. 


The primary criterion for selection shall be a record of outstanding 
scholarship and teaching over three or more years as evidenced 

by any or all of research publications, creative activities, presented 
papers, supervision of graduate students, and courses taught. The 
secondary criterion shall be a record of substantial contributions to the 
community outside the university, above and beyond what is usually 
expected of a professor, as evidenced by community involvement 
normally directly linked to the applicant's university responsibilities 
and activities. However, other forms of community involvement will 
be considered, especially, but not exclusively, where the applicant's 
discipline does not readily lend itself to making community 
contributions, and also where the university's reputation is clearly 
enhanced by the applicant's contributions. 


Awards are tenable for 12 months commencing July 1, 2013. The 
completed application must be received at the Office of the Vice- 
President [Research], 2-51 South Academic Building, by 4:30 p.m., 
February 15, 2013. Award recipients will be announced by early May, 


and they will be formally recognized at the Killam Luncheon in the fall 
of 2013. ; 


Applications and further details are available at www.research. 


* ualberta.ca, under Vice-President (Research], Internal Honours & 


Prizes section. 


Please contact Annette Kujda, Administrative Officer, Office of the Vice- 


President [Research] at extension 2-8342 or annette:kujdaf@ualberta.ca 
if you have any questions. 
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Research chair says province sitting on biotech gold mine 


Bryan Alary 


University of Alberta 

researcher and one of the 

world’s leading virologists 
says the province is sitting on a bio- 
tech “gold mine” that could create 
new jobs for Albertans and save lives 
in the process. 

Michael Houghton, Canada 
Excellence Research Chair in 
Virology in the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry, not only discovered 
hepatitis C, but also developed the 
first vaccine for a virus that is more 
virulent than HIV, with 170 million 
people infected worldwide. It’s the 
kind of translational research that’s 
possible at the Li Ka Shing Institute 
of Virology at the U of A, he says, 
and it can also mean big business 
for Alberta. 

Houghton was recruited to the 
U of A in 2010 with 30 years’ experi- 
ence in San Francisco's biotech in- 
dustry. He spent most of that time at 
Chiron, a startup blood diagnostics 


company that, before its $14-billion 
sale to Novartis, saw annual revenues 
of $2 billion and employed 6,000 
people worldwide. 


46 What we've done at the 
Li Ka Shing Institute in 
the last few years would 
be the envy of a world- 
Class biotech company.” 


Michael Houghton 


“We can do that here. With the 
quality of research that our institute 
and our faculties are doing here, 
we can create a biotech indus- 
try for Alberta,’ says Houghton. 
“What we’ve done at the Li Ka 
Shing Institute in the last few years 
would be the envy of a world-class 
biotech company.” 

The problem, Houghton says, 
is the work isn’t cheap. Though the 


provincial government has invested 
considerably in facilities such as the 
Li Ka Shing Institute and its research 
teams, getting a biotech industry off 
the ground means expensive clinical 
trials. If government had a role in 
developing those trials, it would have 
a financial stake once vaccines and 
drugs are commercialized. 

“Ifyou do the clinical trials and 
it works, then you've got a product. 
And then you can get companies to 
actually develop it and deliver it to 
the population. That actually makes 
money for everybody, Houghton 
says. “Everyone will be a winner, 
especially patients—Alberta’s sitting 
ona gold mine.” 

At the U of A, Houghton has 
been trying to improve the hepatitis 
C vaccine, boosting its yield and 
making it easier to produce in mass 
quantities. In 2015, his team plans 
to test this new version in human 
volunteers and later in intravenous 
drug users—the group at highest risk 
of hep C infection. If that works, the 


pe : 
Michael Houghton 


next step would be licensing the yvac- 
cine in Alberta and countries around 
the world. 

“There are 100,000 IV drug users 
in Canada. If we can immunize them 
and protect them from hep C, I 
think that will be a useful contribu- 
tion to the work we're doing here.” 

Hepatitis C is also a significant 
problem in China, which for decades 
did not use disposable needles in its 
health-care system. Houghton esti- 
mates about 30 million Chinese are 


pardar 


infected with hepatitis C, and even 
more are infected with hepatitis B. 

Houghton is using new screen- 
ing technology to develop newer, 
more affordable drugs that would 
help countries like China deal with 
a ‘ticking time bomb.” He’s also 
working on a clinical diagnostic for 
autoimmune hepatitis. 

Houghton has nothing but praise 
for the scientists and clinicians he’s 
worked with since arriving at the 
U of A, a group that includes Lorne 
Tyrrell and David Evans. What makes 
the Li Ka Shing Institute of Virology 
great, he adds, is its mandate to go 
beyond pioneering research and 
translate results to patients. 

“The work on the hep C vac- 
cine, I could have just published 
the paper and let others develop the 
vaccine but I really want to get the 
vaccine made in Alberta and protect 
Albertans and other Canadians. To 
me, the job is only half done if you 
only do the research. You've got to 
deliver it.” Wi 


Researchers give failed diabetes drug second chance in fight against Alzheimer's disease 


Raquel Maurier 


edical researchers have discovered 
that a drug intended for diabetes 
appears to restore memory in brain 


cells affected by Alzheimer’s disease. 


Jack Jhamandas 


Jack Jhamandas, a researcher with the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, is the 
principal investigator with the team whose 
research results were recently published in 
the peer-reviewed publication The Journal 
of Neuroscience. He works in the Division 
of Neurology. 


Grand Challenges inquiry becomes a departmental affair 


strides than she anticipated, setting the stage for 


some new benchmarks. 


“Our next goal is to make the system robust, so 
we can send a first-generation, one-pot detection 
system to our collaborators in Zimbabwe and South 
Africa,” she said. “Our preliminary results are looking 


very good.” 


Grand Challenges Canada is a federally funded 
grant program that brings focus and energy to defin- 
ing and addressing global health issues. A grand 
challenge is a specific critical barrier that, if removed, 
would help solve an important health problem in the 


The team took brain tissue from animal 
models with Alzheimer’s disease and tested 
the tissue in the lab, looking specifically at the 
cells’ memory capacity. When brain cells are 
shocked by a barrage of electrical impulses, 
the cells “remember” the experience; this is a 
typical way to test or measure memory in the 
lab setting. 

Amyloid protein, which is found in 
abnormally large amounts in the memory and 
cognition parts of the brains of Alzheimer’s 
patients, diminishes memory. A sister protein, 
known as amylin, which comes from the pan- 
creas of diabetic patients, has the same impact 
on memory cells. 

Jhamandas and his team demonstrated last 
year that a diabetes drug that never made it 
to market, known as AC253, could block the 
toxic effects of amyloid protein that lead to 
brain-cell death. 

In the lab, Jhamandas and his teammates, 
including Ryoichi Kimura, a visiting scientist 
from Japan, tested the memory of normal 
brain cells and those with Alzheimer’s—both 
from animal models. When the drug AC253 
was given to brain cells with Alzheimer’s and 
the shock memory tests were redone, mem- 
ory was restored to levels similar to those in 
normal cells. 


Continued from page 1 


Julianne Gibbs-Davis 


developing world, with a high likelihood of global 


impact through widespread implementation. 


The global nature of the infection has drawn Gibbs- 
Davis into collaborations with researchers in Zimbabwe 
and South Africa, but has also drawn her closer to col- 


leagues right here at home. 


“Three of my colleagues are also working on global 
health projects funded by Grand Challenges or the 
Gates Foundation. We are all approaching it in differ- 
ent ways, which broadens my view,’ she said. One of her 
colleagues, Ratmir Derda, organized a point-of-care 


diagnostics conference in Kenya this summer that was 


also sponsored by Grand Challenges. 


“That was really eye-opening and has given me a 
very helpful perspective going forward on this project.” 

She adds that the U of A has been a tremendous 
place to start her independent research lab. 

“T have all the technical resources I could need in my 
lab and available throughout the department,” she said. 
“T have great graduate and undergraduate students who 
are excited and passionate about research,’ 


“This is very important because it tells us 
that drugs like this might be able to restore 
memory, even after Alzheimer’s disease may 
have set in,” says Jhamandas. 

His team is continuing their research 
in this area and want to see whether the 


6& This is very important because it 
tells us that drugs like this might 
be able to restore memory, even 
after Alzheimer’s disease may 
have set in.” 


Jack Jhamandas 


drug, when given before symptoms appear, 
can “stop the impairment of behaviour and 
cognition altogether in animals destined to 
develop Alzheimer’s,” says Jhamandas. Their 
continued research tests will take a least a year 
to complete. 

He noted it is difficult for AC253 to cross 
the brain barrier, so research teams in phar- 
maceutical companies would need to design 
a similar drug that can penetrate brain cells 
more easily. Jhamandas says if the tests are 


successful, he thinks clinical trials could start 
within about five years, but he stressed that 
further testing needs to be done before such 
trials can occur. 

“T think what we discovered may be part 
of the solution, but I can’t say it will be the 
solution. There is a long list of drugs and ap- 
proaches that haven’t panned out as expected 
in the fight against Alzheimer’s. I don’t think 
one drug or approach will solve Alzheimer’s 
disease because it’s a complicated disease, but 
Lam cautiously optimistic about our discovery 
and its implications.” 

The Canadian Institutes of Health Research 
funded the work of Jhamandas and his team. 

“An estimated 1,125,000 Canadians will be 
diagnosed with Alzheimer’s over the coming 
30 years,’ said Yves Joanette, scientific director 
of the CIHR Institute of Aging. “To respond 
to this growing health-care challenge, CUHR 
developed the International Collaborative 
Research Strategy for Alzheimer’s Disease. 
The strategy aims to give Canadians rapid 
access to the latest approaches to preventing, 
diagnosing and treating Alzheimer’s disease 
and related dementias. The findings by Dr. 
Jhamandas could eventually help reduce the 
personal, social and economic impacts for 
Alzheimer’s disease.” Wi 
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Paper as enabling platform for cell-based assays 
for basic research and medical diagnostics in 
resource-limited environments 


Revamping an old tool: Point-of-care molecular | 
diagnostics in blood capillary tubes 
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Point-of-care technology for the diagnosis of 
multiple diseases: A solution to the disease over- 
treatment problem 
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Filters from poultry feathers for removal of 
arsenic from contaminated drinking water in 
developing countries 
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Sexual assault prevention campaign relaunched 


Jamie Hanlon 
v's a simple message that bears repeating: Don’t be that 
guy. And it’s a message that Lise Gotell, chair of women’s 
studies at the University of Alberta, was pleased to be 

able to deliver. 

An award-winning campaign that Gotell was involved in 
was relaunched Noy. 30 with a new series of posters focusing 
on the tag line, “It’s not sex when...” The Women’s Studies 
Program and the U of A’s Sexual Assault Centre are two of 
nearly a dozen community partners in the Sexual Assault 
Voices of Edmonton coalition whose innovative campaign has 
been used by policing and social services agencies worldwide. 
Gotell is proud of the work the coalition has accomplished, 
but she says that sexual assault rates remain high across 
Canadian campuses, and this new proactive campaign stress- 
ing communication—and the ability to communicate inten- 
tions—is a necessary one. 

“People need to be communicative around sex,” she said. 
“That can prevent a lot of harm.” 

The campaign's target audience is young males between 
ages 18 and 24. With recent statistics from the Edmonton 
area showing problematic issues of drinking and sexual assault 
complaints within that age group, Gotell says taking a differ- 


ent approach to education may be the key to preventing these 


“There’s a clear line when it comes to sexual consent, but 
despite this legal clarity, we know there’s a very low level of 
awareness about what sexual consent means,’ she said. “Social 
marketing can help us close this gap.” 

Gotell, who studies sexual consent within Canadian law, 
says the country’s standard for consent goes beyond the popu- 
lar “no means no” ideology. Citing a 2011 Supreme Court of 
Canada decision requiring actual, active consent throughout 
every phase of sexual activity, Gotell says the message is not 
getting across to the people whose poor judgment may spell 
harm and trauma for all. Thus, although Canada may stand 
out in its work to define and interpret sexual assault, publiciz- 
ing it needs to take a different approach. And the approach 
Gotell and her SAVE partners have been using seems to 
be working. 

“Canada is understood to be a leader by feminist reform- 
ers in other countries when it comes to sexual assault law,” 
she said. “Our campaign has been a really effective strategy in 
terms of spreading our message.” 

Gotell says that what makes the messaging of their 
campaigns different from the norm is that it refocuses the 
responsibility to the potential perpetrators of an assault rather 
than the potential victims. She says the standard behaviour- 
modification messaging is ineffective and seems to blame the 
victim for failing to heed the warnings. Gotell says the new 


sex with someone unable to consent = sexual assault | 


’ for sexual assaults. Further, she says, it broadens the scope of 


the message to recognize that sexual assault is a problem that 
transcends sexual orientation. 

“The new campaign extends the focus of the message 
beyond a heterosexual audience,” said Gotell. “This new 
campaign is intentionally provocative. The blunt language and 
challenging images are meant to draw attention to our core 
message: sexual contact without ongoing and active consent is 


types of traumatic crimes. 


campaign's focus is meant to “delegitimize common excuses” 


Questions key to professor's quest for best practice 


Michael Brown 
en Sunita Vohra was a pediatric resident 
in the mid-1990s, she recalls being asked to 
prepare for the arrival of a premature baby. 
Wanting to help but not to be a liability in this life- 
and-death moment, Vohra went over her training. 


Sunita Vohra 


“When a newborn premature baby needs resuscita- 
tion, before you do anything else, even before checking 
the airways, you have to make sure they are dry. Babies 
are wet when they’re born, and if they're premature, 
they're small but have a relatively large surface area—be- 
ing dry becomes more important than anything else be- 
cause wet babies get cold and have a very poor outcome,’ 
said Vohra. 

As the moment neared, and the team was going over 
its plan, Vohra was told the physician on call doesn’t like 
drying, he prefers wrapping. 

“Tasked, ‘What do you mean he doesn’t like drying?’ 
and I was told in this institution different pediatricians 
have different opinions on what is the best thing to do, 
so youd better do the thing that your staff person wants.” 

Vohra says that conversation lingered long after the 
incident played out, to the point that she set out to find 
the definitive answer to the question, wrap or dry? 

Vohra would eventually take part in a large inter- 
national trial, which determined that drying keeps 
premature babies warmer and that separately has been 
linked with reduced mortality. The decision to clarify the 
process and determine a best-practices course of action 
would define a career that seamlessly blends physician, 
educator and researcher. 

“There are so many opportunities to ask and answer 
things we need to answer, said Vohra, who was awarded 
a 2012-13 Killam Professorship, which recognizes top 
U of A scholars based on teaching, research and service 
to the community. “I want my students to question the 


things that they do and the things that they see. It is the 


Killam 


only way we are going to deliver better care because we 
are constantly questioning and saying, ‘Why do we do it 
this way?” 

The underlying theme of Vohra’s research program is a 
heavy focus on patient-centred research. “We try to look 
at things that our patients say are important to them.” 

This means, in many cases, the use of a clinical trial in 
which a single patient is the entire trial, often referred to 
as an N of 1 trial. 

“Instead of forcing a person into a particular fit for a 
research trial, we wrap the research around the patient,” 
said Vohra. “The patient gets to stay as they are with their 
other conditions and their other therapies, and we try to 
work with them to see whether an additional therapy is 
effective for them for whatever condition they’re taking 
it for, so it is highly malleable in a way that a typical 
randomized-controlled trial is not.” 

Vohra's team also employs an active surveillance 
approach, which involves asking and reporting on the 
safety of a chosen therapy instead of passively waiting for 
harms to be spontaneously reported. She says research 
shows that identification of adverse events is improved 
by 7,000 times with active surveillance. 

“We do systematic reviews to see what is already 
known, and we come to realize pretty quickly that a ma- 
jor barrier in understanding safety is a lack of reporting,” 
she said. “With active surveillance, fewer people have to 
experience harm before a trend is noticed and someone 
puts two and two together and says, ‘Wait a minute, 
maybe this isn’t as safe as we thought it was.” 

And just as with determining the best starting point 
for rescuing a premature baby, Vohra—director of the 
university's Complementary and Alternative Research 
and Education (CARE) Program for Integrative Health 
and Healing—pushes her team to spend time looking 
into questions that are in themselves useful to patients 
but also trying to refine and develop methods. 

“I went to medical school to help people,’ said Vohra. 
“As a pediatrician, I can help one patient at a time. Asa 
health researcher, I hope to be able to affect the health of 
entire groups of people who have a particular condition.” 

Vohra says her propensity towards wanting to help is 
compounded by what she describes as incredibly fertile 
research ground. 

“Our team doesn’t do our work alone—all the work 
we do is collaborative and interdisciplinary,’ she said. 
“We are in an environment that is very supportive and 
collaborative, and has so many strengths that make it 
easy for us to get the support that we need to be able to 
answer the questions we are interested in.” Wi 


sexual assault.” Wi 


Looking back at a year of 


excellence and leadership 


Indira Samarasekera 
President and Vice-Chancellor 


s this term and 2012 come to a close, I'd like to take the op- 
portunity to wish you the best of the season and to thank you 
for your hard work, energy and dedication to the University 
of Alberta. I hope that you will take a well-deserved rest and find joy 
in family and friends over the holidays. 
As I reflect over the many events of the last year, there are a few 
highlights that come to mind—not only because of the achievements 
in themselves, which are important, but because of what they represent 
about our community and the aspirations we hold. I think, for example, 
of Megan Engel, who-recently won a Rhodes Scholarship. Megan 
exemplifies the talent, ambition 
and passion of so many of our 


payiddng 


students who strive to attain 
academic goals while also push- 
ing their creativity capacities 
and feeding deeply held beliefs 
and passions, That our students 
are able to do this at the U of A 
is confirmation of the teaching 
excellence and student engage- 
ment I know faculty and stafF 
strive to achieve each day. 
Another highlight of 2012 
represents aspiration of another 
kind: the U of A’s fight for 
dodgeball supremacy. It may 


Indira Samarasekera 


only be a game, but when you're 

there in the Butterdome with 5,000 other U of A students, faculty, staff 
and alumni, it feels like something more. The overwhelming sense is one 
of connection—to each other and to the great tradition of the green and 
gold, which measures up to the best in the world. 

Community and collaboration doesn’t only win dodgeball records. 
On a more serious note, another highlight of 2012 was the establish- 
ment of the new Canada-India centre of excellence in partnership with 
the universities of Toronto and British Columbia. Our involvement in 
the India-Canada Centre for Innovative Multidisciplinary Partnerships 
to Accelerate Transformation and Sustainability gives us the opportun- 
ity to forge new national and international partnerships, and in collab- 
oration with them, bring U of A research to bear on the pressing global 
challenge of ensuring that communities have access to safe drinking 
water. Being part of such initiatives is one way in which we are fulfilling 
the U of A’s vision of global citizenship and leadership. 

I could draw on many, many more examples to illustrate my point: 
that the faculty, staffand students of the U of A continue to fulfil 
our aspirations for excellence and leadership. Thank you again for all 
that you do to sustain and strengthen the U of A. Thank you for your 
commitment to our students and the work that you do to create learn- 
ing environments that allow students to succeed and flourish. Happy 
Holidays, and for those who celebrate it, Merry Christmas! I 


Ryan Heise 


unique “two-birds-with- 

one-stone” process being 

developed by University 
of Alberta researchers could have 
a big impact on reducing carbon 
dioxide levels and using renewable 
energy efficiently. 

Electrical and computer engin- 
eering professor Karthik Shankar 
and chemical and materials engin- 
eering professor Greg Dechaine, 
along with post-doctoral fellow 
Albert Zhang, are addressing 
harvesting renewable sunlight and 
mitigating captured carbon through 
a single process. Called CO2 photo- 
reduction, the process turns carbon 
dioxide back into usable fuels. 

“When you burn methane, you 
get CO2 and water. What we're 
doing is essentially running this pro- 
cess in reverse and adding energy,’ 
Shankar said. 

CO2 photoreduction seems 
simple in theory: fill a chamber with 
CO2, water and a catalyst, feed it 
sunlight, and let the reaction hap- 
pen. The result is methane and other 
hydrocarbons that can be stored as 
fuel. This process has been known 
for some time but the efficiencies are 
quite low. The group’s new method 
has significantly increased the out- 
put by focusing on the catalyst used 
in the reaction. 

As Dechaine explained, previ- 
ous methods of CO2 photoreduc- 
tion often treated the catalyst as an 


afterthought, instead focusing on 
simply capturing the most amount 


Prosthetic limb researcher wins Banting Award 


Bryan Alary 


University of Alberta researcher’s efforts to im- 

prove the lives of military personnel, veterans 

and amputees at home and abroad have been 
recognized with one of the Canadian Forces’ highest 


honours for health research. 


Jacqueline Hebert, an associate professor in the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry and associate re- 
search chair in clinical rehabilitation in the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine, is the recipient of the 2012 
Major Sir Frederick Banting Award for Military Health 
Research. The honour is given to the Canadian whose 
research presentation at the Canadian Military and 
Veteran Health Research Forum is “deemed to be of 


(From left) Albert Zhang, Gre 


of light. But their method combines 
the light-gathering system with the 


catalyst using nanomaterials. 


GE There's always going to 
be art involved in your 
science, and you never 
know how the art is 
going to turn out.” 


Greg Dechaine 


“We're using something called 
one-dimensional photonic crystals 
coated with a bimetallic catalyst,’ 
Shankar said. “This material ab- 
sorbs light better, but we have also 
notched the structure to increase the 
surface area. This allows us to use 
more catalyst. It’s a very clever use of 


nano-devices. 


g Dechaine and Karthik Shankar 


Notching the nanotubes was an 
idea of Zhang’s, and also a bit of a 
shot in the dark. But as Dechaine 
explained, trying new things with- 
out any expectations is a big part of 
research. 

“There’s always going to be art 
involved in your science, and you 
never know how the art is going to 
turn out,” he said. “Notching the 
structure proved to be that bit of art 
we needed.” 

The group is now working on 
designing experiments to continue 
understanding how the nanomater- 
ial could be further exploited to 
improve efficiencies. 

“We need a lot of fundamental 
research, Shankar said. “Once we 
clarify the mechanism involved in 
our process, we should be able to 
move forward more quickly.” 

Dechaine said the group has 


theories on how to get into the area 
of improving efficiencies 100 times 


the greatest overall value to military health” as judged 
by Canada’s Surgeon General, Brig.-Gen. Jean-Robert 
Bernier, who presented the award Novy. 28. 

The award recognized Hebert’s work in advancing 
prosthetic limb development, both at the U of A and 
through her role as medical lead of the Adult Amputee 
Program at the Glenrose Rehabilitation Hospital. Her 
team has pioneered targeted sensory reinnervation 
surgery—a technique and sensory feedback system that 
aims to give an amputee a degree of sensation in their 
prosthetic limb. 

“What we're trying to do, basically, is make bionic 
limbs that can feel,” Hebert explained, noting that 
despite recent technological advances, upper-limb pros- 
theses are non-intuitive, hard to control and lacking in 
sensory feedback. 

“Not only will they be able to use their prosthesis 
to feel things, but they can also start to reintegrate the 
device into their body image and feel like it’s a piece 
of them, not just a mechanical device that’s attached 
to them.” 

Hebert’s team has performed the procedure on one 
patient and, with the aid ofa robotic arm, demonstrat- 
ed his ability to perform functional tasks while blind- 
folded and wearing headphones. The next step involves 
performing the technique on additional subjects and 
integrating sensory feedback into a prosthetic device, 
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Award for Military Health Research from Brig.-Gen. Jean-Robert 
Bernier, Canada’s Surgeon General. 


which will happen over the next four years in collabora- 
tion with researchers in Ohio. 

Hebert said her research and recognition like the 
Banting award would not have been possible with- 
out the collaboration and support of the Division of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering, the Glenrose, and her 
research chair position, which gave her the time to 
actually pursue the work. 

“Without those areas of support across the univer- 
sity and the Glenrose, this would have been extremely 
difficult to accomplish,” she said. “These projects can 
only get done with interdisciplinary collaboration; they 
can’t be done in silos.” 

Sponsored by True Patriot Love, the Banting award 
is named after the renowned Canadian physician and 
researcher who received the Nobel Prize in medicine 
for his co-discovery of insulin. M 
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over their current process, but they 
are still a ways away from having 
their CO2 photoreduction process 
venture into industry. 

“Just doing some quick calcula- 
tions, I figure we need a 20-fold 
improvement in efficiencies, then 
at least one more 20-fold to make it 
viable.” Dechaine said. 

Still, there’s plenty of interest 
in the research. With CO2 emis- 
sions a constant environmental 
concern, and a political focus on 
carbon capture from significant 


emitters in Alberta and elsewhere, 
the proposition of being able to 
transform CO2 back into reusable 
fuels using renewable sunlight is an 
exciting prospect. 

There are also other uses for the 
improved process. For instance, 
Shankar suggested the nanomaterial 
could be adapted for water remedi- 
ation in the oilsands. 

“Tt could theoretically be used for 
water photo-oxidation in tailings 
ponds. Instead of targeting CO2, we 
could target other contaminants.” Mi 
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Physics professor Fallax students 


make quantum research leap 


Michael Brown 


n the earliest part of this millennium, physics professor Frank 
Marsiglio began dabbling with introducing his own research into the 
classroom. In one of his graduate classes, he assigned a homework 
problem based on some recent research work in his field—superconduc- 
tivity—that involved a new calculation. 
A student and a post-doctoral fellow who was auditing the course took 
up the challenge, solved the homework problem, and extended the solu- 


tion to the point where the three of 
them co-wrote a paper and had it 
published. 

Marsiglio says he was sold. 
From that point on, inquiry- 
based learning became a staple in 
his classrooms. 

Several years later, Marsiglio 
started teaching the third- and 
fourth-year quantum mechanics 
courses in physics when he came 
across a disconnect between the 
long-established undergraduate 
curriculum—which uses a formula- 
tion that is amenable to analytical 
solution—and the numerical 


software packages. 


win-win situation. 


enthusiasm for physics.” 
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Frank Marsiglio 


quantum mechanics solutions used in research that employs high-level 
Marsiglio says introducing computer-based problems seemed like a 


“First, the students were learning material that was much more aligned 
with research practice, and second, they were being required to learn a 
skill set that would serve them well in the future, even if their career path 
progressed beyond the scope of the degree they were earning,” he said. 
“Furthermore, students in physics are required to learn a lot of mathemat- 


ics, which can be frustrating for some, and can serve to dampen their 


To help with the transformation, Marsiglio received a $39,500 
University of Alberta Teaching and Learning Enhancement Fund grant, 


which he used to hire summer students to pilot programs for imple- 


menting numerical-based problem solving in the upper-level undergradu- 
ate quantum mechanics classes. 

All told, four papers resulted from the work. Three were accepted in 
journals suited for pedagogical topics in physics, and the fourth turned 
out to be sufficiently research-oriented that it will be published in a 
research-intensive letter journal. 

From a research perspective, Marsiglio says the TLEF provided an 
inyaluable research experience for the summer students, which will be 
shared with future cohorts of students in quantum mechanics. For him, 
being able to introduce undergraduate students to quantum mechanics in 
a research setting has invigorated his classroom. 

“The extra challenge of formulating and solving numerical problems— 
problems that, to my knowledge, no one has ever solved before—re- 
appears in my lectures through the enthusiasm one generally gets when 
one solves problems in research,’ he said. “One can’t help but be enthusias- 
tic if one has just figured out how to do something the night before.” 

Marsiglio says he feels he is now serving the needs of all the students in 
the classroom—those who will continue in a research environment, and 
those who will not, but will nevertheless likely apply their acquired skills 
and training throughout their career, whatever that turns out to be. 

“The TLEF has provided a golden opportunity for me, along with 
a number of undergraduates, to engage in activities that will hope- 
fully enhance the learning experience for advanced undergraduates in 
quantum mechanics,’ he said. “Don’t get me wrong—I still insist that 
students learn about Laguerre polynomials, and even confluent hypergeo- 
metric functions—but I balance the sophisticated mathematics with 
numerical problems.’ i 
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Building better barley to beat the heat 


Bev Betkowski 


s one of the top 10 barley 

producers in the world, 

Canada faces a problem 
of adapting to the new normal of a 


warmer, drier climate. 


66 [Grad students’] work 
helps power this process 
of discovery.” 


Anthony Anyia 


‘The 2012 growing season was 
considered an average year on the 
Canadian Prairies, “but we still 
had a summer water deficit, and 
it is that type of condition we are 


Ann- 


+ 27 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west a 
southwest Edmonton 


trying to work with,’ said Scott 
Chang, a professor of soil science 
in the Department of Renewable 
Resources. 

Chang began teaming up with 
fellow crop scientist Anthony Anyia 
of Alberta Innovates — Technology 
Futures in 2006, following a severe 
drought in 2002 that dropped aver- 
age crop yield in Alberta by about 
half. They are exploring the genetic 
makeup of barley and how the grain 
crop—a Canadian staple used for 
beer malt and animal feed—can be 
made more efficient in its water use 
and more productive. One of their 
latest studies, published in the jour- 
nal Theoretical and Applied Genetics, 
explores how to increase yield in 
barley crops while using less water. 

Seventy per cent of barley 


grown in Canada is used for animal 


feed, and it is the third-largest 
crop grown here, following canola 
and wheat. 

“Our research gives a way to get 
the most out of what water there is 
ina dry environment,’ said Anyia. 

The latest study was led by lead 
author Jing Chen, a former PhD 
student in Chang and Anyia’s lab. 
The group planted and harvested 
two common types of barley plants 
in test plots around Alberta, then 
analyzed the plants for genetic traits 


Scott Chang (left) and Anthony Anyia have teamed up to explore ways to increase yield 
in barley crops while using less water. 
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and other factors such as height, 
days to maturity and yield. 

By studying the carbon isotope 
compositions of barley plants and 
their relationship with water-use 
efficiency, the researchers developed 
tools that plant breeders can use 
to improve selection efficiency 
for more water-efficient varieties. 
The latest findings stem from an 
ongoing collaboration that is ultim- 
ately aimed at bringing farmers a 
more stable breed of the plant that 
has less reliance on water and is less 
vulnerable to climate change. 

Besides yielding results for 
growers, the collaborative research 


between Chang and Anyia is also 
bountiful for students who help 
conduct the work, the pair noted. 

“So far, we've had two gradu- 
ate students and a post-doctoral 
student on our team, which has 
expanded scientific knowledge and 
contributed to the ultimate goal 
of better crop performance in the 
face of a drier climate,” said Anyia. 
“Their work helps power this pro- 
cess of discovery.” 

The collaboration between the 
U of A and Alberta Innovates — 
Technology Futures benefited the 
research team and the work itself, 


Chang noted. 


“Working jointly gives our 
graduate students access to research- 
ers with complementary expertise, 
as well as lab and field facilities 
off campus.” 

The study was funded and 
supported by the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada, 
the University of Alberta, the 
Alberta Agricultural Research 
Institute, the Alberta Crop 
Industry Development Fund, the 
Alberta Barley Commission and 
the Brewing and Malting Barley 
Research Institute. Mi 
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Tracing humanity’ ancestry out of Africa 


Jamie Hanlon 


ew research by a University of Alberta arche- 
ologist may lead to a rethinking of how, when 
and from where our ancestors left Africa. 

Anthropology chair Pamela Willoughby’s explora- 
tions in the Iringa region of southern Tanzania yielded 
fossils and other evidence that records the beginnings of 
our own species, Homo sapiens. 

Her research, recently published in the journal 
Quaternary International, may be key to answering ques- 
tions about early human occupation and the migration 
out of Africa about 60,000 to 50,000 years ago that led 
to modern humans colonizing the globe. 

From two sites, Mlambalasi and nearby Magubike, 
she and members of her team, the Iringa Region 
Archaeological Project, uncovered artifacts that outline 
continuous human occupation between modern times 
and as far back as 300,000 years ago, including during a 
late Ice Age period when a near extinction-level event, or 
“genetic bottleneck,’ likely occurred. 

“The idea that you have such ancient human occupa- 
tion preserved in some of these places is pretty remark- 
able,” she said. 

Willoughby says one of the fascinating things about 
Magubike is the presence of a large rock shelter with 
an intact overhanging roof. The excavations yielded 
unprecedented ancient artifacts and fossils from under 
this roof. Samples from the site date from the earliest 
stages of the middle Stone Age to the Iron Age. The 
earlier deposits include human teeth and artifacts such 
as animal bones, shells and thousands of flaked stone 
tools. The Iron Age finds can be dated using radio- 
carbon, but the older deposits must go through more 
specialized processes, such as electron spin resonance, to 
determine their age. Other parts of the Magubike rock 

shelter, excavated in 2006 and 2008, include occupations 
from after the middle Stone Age. Taken together, this 
information could be crucial to tracking the inhabitants’ 
evolutionary development. 

“What’s important about the whole sequence is that 
we may have a continuous record of human occupa- 
tion,’ said Willoughby. “If we do—and we can prove it 
through these special dating techniques—then we have a 
place people lived in over the bottleneck.’ 

‘The team made similar findings at Mlambalasi, about 
20 kilometres from Magubike. Among the findings at 
this site was a fragmentary human skeleton that probably 
dates to the late Pleistocene Ice Age—after the out-of- 
Africa expansion but at the end of the bottleneck period. 
The bottleneck theory explains what geneticists have 
found by studying the mitochondrial DNA of living 
people—that all non-Africans are descended from one 
lineage of people who left Africa about 50,000 years ago. 


Further testing will determine whether these findings 


point to a clearer link to our African ancestors—a find 
Willoughby says could put that region of Tanzania on 
many archeologists’ radar. 
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Pamela Willoughby found evidence in Tanzania of human 
occupation that dates back 300,000 years. 


“Tt was only about 20 years ago that people recog- 
nized that modern Homo sapiens actually had an African 
ancestry, and everyone was focused on looking at early 
Homo sapiens in Europe who appeared around 40,000 
years ago, she said. “But we now know that as far as back 
as around 200,000 years ago, Africa was inhabited by 
people who were already physically exactly like us today 
or really close to being the same as us. All of a sudden, it’s 
not Europe in this time period that’s really important, it’s 
Africa.” 

Along with its scientific significance, Willoughby’s 
work may bea linchpin to potential economic growth 
for the region. Since 2005, when a local cultural officer 
showed her the sites, she has been sharing information 
about her research with local citizens, schools and goy- 
ernment—opening up opportunities for more research 
and co-operation. She keeps the region informed of the 
team’s findings through posters distributed around Iringa, 
and has asked for and accepted assistance from local 
scholars. Now the community is also looking for her help 
in establishing the historic sites as a tourist attraction. 

Willoughby says she feels fortunate to have support 
from the Tanzanian people. She tells people it is a shared 
history she is uncovering, something she is honoured to 
be able to do. “They’re telling me, “You're putting Iringa 
on the map,” she said. “As long as they keep letting me 
work there, and keep letting the people working with me 
work there, we'll be happy.” 

Willoughby’s research in Tanzania is funded by the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of 
Canada, the Wenner-Gren Foundation and various 


funds at the University of Alberta. 
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World music researcher honoured for breaking down sound barriers 


Michael Davies-Venn 


University of Alberta 

music researcher has 

been made an honor- 
ary member of the U.S.-based 
Society of Ethnomusicology for 
her outstanding contributions to 
the field—a nod she says is less 
about her and more a statement 
on the quality of the university's 
ethnomusicology education. 

“The society is the most domin- 
ant and influential society of its 
kind in the world of ethnomusic- 
ology,’ said Regula Burckhardt 
Qureshi, professor emerita in the 
Department of Music. “This means 
our study is reaching beyond west- 
ern music and musical notes.” 

Relating the world’s sounds 
with the social conditions of their 
producers is a central contribution 
Qureshi began making during a 
research trip to India almost 50 
years ago. 

“While there, I found out that 
the people who had the greatest 
mastery in Sufi music were ac- 
tually very poor and marginalized, 


Regula Burckhardt Qureshi demonstrates how to play the sarangi. 


Canada, I thought, ‘What am I do- 
ing studying this music when these 
people have almost nothing to eat?’ 
Yet they shared an ocean of musical 
knowledge with me.” 

She channelled her compas- 


sion into her doctoral dissertation, 


Sound Context and Meaning in 
Qawwali, which was eventu- 
ally published in 1986 and stands 
today as a kind of field manual for 
ethnomusicologists. 

“The way we study had to be dif- 
ferent—we had to be collaborative 


and that disturbed me,” Qureshi 


recalled. “When I returned to 


Sufi Music of India and Pakistan: 


and accommodate the social lives 


University honoured for human-rights leadership 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he University of Alberta has been recognized 

by a community stalwart working to uphold 

principles in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights in Edmonton. On Dec. 10, the John 
Humphrey Centre for Peace and Human Rights cele- 
brated the U of A among other organizations, groups 
and individuals working to make the city a better place. 

Before presenting the award to Phyllis Clark, vice- 
president (finance and administration), Leah McRorie, 
awards committee member, said it recognizes a business 
or public institution that has demonstrated a commit- 
ment to excellence in corporate social responsibility 
and promulgating human rights. 

“In 2009, the U of A realigned its delivery model 
for human-rights services, and as a result, increased the 
volume and effectiveness of its human-rights advisory 
and education services. They ve launched training and 
education throughout campus, as well as awareness 
campaigns that are causing a ripple,’ she said. “I’m hon- 
oured this year to announce the winner of the award is 
the University of Alberta’s Office of Safe Disclosure and 
Human Rights.” 

Premier Alison Redford gave the keynote address 
at the centre’s gala at the Sutton Place Hotel. She ob- 
served that the day marked the 64th anniversary of the 
UN. Declaration of Human Rights and the 40th anni- 
versary of the Alberta Bill of Rights and the Individual 
Rights Protection Act. The premier said protecting 
existing freedoms is an unending and critically import- 
ant task. 

“T’ve seen how the denial of human rights anywhere 
in the world, even here, leads to oppressive societies 
that are marked by corruption, violence and suffering,’ 
Redford says. “And I’ve also seen how the affirmation 
of human rights brings hope to the most hard-pressed 
of people. The recognition and protection of human 
rights is what enables everyone to live as they please 
and to participate fully in the economic, cultural and 
social life in the community that they live in.” 

An example of that continuing effort to pro- 
tect human rights on U of A campuses is the newly 
updated Discrimination, Harassment and Duty to 
Accommodate policy, which Clark says is modern. 

“The policy is the best of what the university offers 
in a sense of leading the way. And having that kind of 
standard is the best of the university,’ she says. 

But for a university that attracts people from all 
over the world, simply creating policies isn’t enough. 
Wade King, advisor with the Office of Safe Disclosure 
and Human Rights, says his office takes things a step 
further—an effort he says the award recognizes. 


Pe ; ¢ 
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Phyllis Clark (left) receives the Human Rights Award from 
the John Humphrey Centre for Peace and Human Rights in 


recognition of the U of A’s efforts to promote human rights on 
campus and in the Edmonton community. 


“At the base level we have policies and legislation 
that we need to adhere to, but it speaks more to the 
culture and climate at the university. We have a strong 
community of individuals who are very interested in 
human rights; they don’t see the bare minimum as ac- 
ceptable,” he says. “We're not the kind of organization 
that just puts a policy on the wall and walks away.” 

The university also extends beyond its campuses into 
the community to join others working to improve qual- 
ity of life. The premier noted that kind of work makes a 
big difference. 

“T’ve seen time and time again how the most basic 
improvements in people’s lives start with respect for 
human rights. Support for human rights is one of the 
simplest ways to choose the way forward in a commun- 
ity,’ Redford said. 

King says the university works with many partners 
along that path. For instance, he says the university's 
Institute for Sexual Minority Studies and Services 
helps guide the community toward best practices and 
resources. 

“The university's institute not only serves the gay, 
lesbian, bisexual and transgender community on 
campus, but it specifically has community connection 
capacity; they provide services in addition to just an 
academic endeavour,’ King said. “The university is not 
only engaged in research but also in service delivery, 
best practice research and advice—and in many ways, 
in being a community leader.” M 
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of the people from whom we learn? 
said Qureshi. “And not just learn 
their music but also what’s import- 
ant to them, so we could contribute 
to the lives of people. That change 
has affected ethnomusicology quite 
a bit.” 

That trip to India also marked 
the beginning of cultural change 
that Qureshi instigated. While 
visiting a music college in Lucknow, 
India, the young professional cellist 
inquired about different instru- 
ments she could learn. At first, she 
was shown the sitar. 

“I said, ‘I can’t play that,” she 
recalled. “But I saw somebody in 
the corner who was playing an up- 
right instrument, kind of like a mini 
cello, and he was playing it with a 
bow. I said, “That’s the instrument I 
want to learn.” 

She had picked the sarangi, a 
beautiful 18th-century stringed 


Are Youa. 


instrument said to approximate the 
human voice, but with an unflatter- 
ing past. Qureshi soon learned the 
sarangi was ill reputed because it 
was the typical accompaniment 

to courtesans singing and dan- 
cing in salons for the pleasure of 
wealthy men. 

“It just had a bad name, con- 
sidered immoral and ostracized,” 
she said. “I knew it was beauti- 
ful and I was going to play it, 
period.” 

She says puzzlement ensued 
at this foreigner who went for 
lessons at the home of her sarangi 
teacher. She was the first woman, 
the society notes, to master the 
instrument. And in so doing, the 
citation observes, Qureshi “paved 
the way for other women in South 
Asia and elsewhere to enter a 
realm that had been previously 
gender restricted.” 

She returned from India 
knowing music is central to 
South Asian culture, and has 
since been strengthening that 
bond. In recognizing Qureshi’s 
contributions—from organiz- 
ing music evenings in her home 
for Edmonton’s South Asian 
community to performing and 
teaching—the society referred to 
her as the most illustrious ethno- 
musicologist in Canada. 

At the U of A, Qureshi would go 
on to create the Canadian Centre 
for Ethnomusicology, where she is 
still the director and, according to 
the citation, has built “one of the 
country’s best graduate programs in 
ethnomusicology.” 

“The university now is doing all 
the wonderful.things that make it 
possible for people like me to con- 
nect our work, in a very productive 


way, with India,” said Qureshi. 


Congratulations to Bob Barton, who won a copy of In Case 
of Fire: Please Remain Calm Then Slowly Rebuild Your Life— 
the riveting tale of how burn victim Spencer Beach rebuilt his 
life—as part of Folio's Nov. 30 “Are You a Winner?” contest. 
Barton identified the location of last week's photo as the Van 
Vliet Centre’s East Pool. Up for grabs this week is your last 
chance at a stocking-stuffer hall of fame inductee—a Butter- 
dome butter dish. To win, identify where the picture was 
taken and email your answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on 
Monday, Dec. 24, and you will be entered into the draw. 
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Bev Betkowski 


illiam Shotyk was a city kid when 

his dad bought a small farm near 

the rustic village of Elmvale, 
Ont., in 1972. It was a move that changed the 
youngster's life, launching a career in soil sci- 
ence that has earned the University of Alberta 
researcher a prestigious European award. 

Shotyk, professor and Bocock Chair 
in Agriculture and the Environment 
in the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences, has been awarded 
the Philippe Duchaufour Medal by the 
European Geosciences Union. 

Given to one scientist each year by the Soil 
System Sciences Division of the European 
Geosciences Union, the award—one of the 
world’s most prestigious—honours distin- 
guished service to soil science. 

Shotyk, who receives his award next spring 
in Vienna, Austria, is “over the moon” about 
the distinguished recognition of his life’s 
work. “To have an outcome like this is really 
awesome, he said. 

The awards announcement from the 
European Geosciences Union describes 
Shotyk as “the purest example of what a sci- 
entist should be, curious by nature and always 
devoted to tackle individual pieces of science 
with the aim to solve the wider and intricate 
puzzle of soil system sciences.” 

The award pays tribute to Shotyk’s 25-year 
career devoted to studying the environmental 
effects of heavy metal pollution in soils, and 
was given in recognition of his numerous 
studies (185 publications), academic papers 
(140 in refereed journals), book chapters, and 
more than 60 invited research presentations 
and public lectures, as well as his work with 


documentary filmmakers. 
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William Shotyk, professor and Bocock Chair in Agriculture and the Environment, was honoured by the European 


Geosciences Union for his distinguished 25-year caree! 
and a tireless advocate for the environment. 


In its announcement, the European 
Geosciences Union praised Shotyk’s dynamic 
collaboration with colleagues from across 
Europe, the United States and Canada, his 
work on peat bog archives and his “tireless 
efforts in environmental projects,” including 
the establishment of the Elmvale Foundation, 
a registered charity for environmental educa- 
tion, and the Elmvale Water Festival. Both 
initiatives are based on the original farmland 
purchased by his father, and are dedicated to 
awareness and preservation of water quality. 
Also on the property, Shotyk has since estab- 
lished the Elmyale Groundwater Observatory, 
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as a prolific researcher, an international collaborator 


to better understand how groundwater is 
filtered by soil and to develop improved 
methods of testing water for trace minerals. 
Shotyk joined the U of A in 2011 as 
the inaugural Bocock Chair established 
in the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences. The internationally 
renowned scientist plans to develop a world- 
class facilicy—which he affectionately dubs 
the “SWAMP lab”—at the U of A, devoted to 
agricultural and environmental research and 
teaching, with a focus on chemical transform- 
ations at the interfaces among soils, water, air, 
manures and plants. 


Excited about his current work, Shotyk 
is grateful for a fertile research environment 
that flourishes at the U of A. 

“The university couldn’t be more sup- 
portive, especially within ALES. Our faculty 
is like a family, with a collegial atmosphere, 
and it’s a receptive environment, open to 
new ideas.” 

A passion for soil, water and plant science 
took root back on the farm in Elmvale, where 
Shotyk started with a small garden, and where 
he has since planted more than 25,000 trees, 
with the help of family and friends. 

“It was my first introduction to soil. I was 
fascinated that you could put seeds into the 
earth and before you knew it, you were eating 
tomatoes and cantaloupes. And of course, the 
soil and the water are key to that.” 

Shotyk’s continuing goal through his work 
is to find ways to use soil sustainably, whether 
it is being put to use by industry, agriculture 
or forestry. 

“Soil is the thin skin of the Earth that is 
critical for life on this planet.” 1 
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Staffer gives an education on loyalty 
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Shipper delivers duct with The Boss 


Michael Brown 
f administrators in the Faculty 
of Education ever needs a 
testimonial on the joys of 


working in the Department of 
Educational Psychology, they need 
not look any further than Joyce 
Maycher’s resumé. 


Supplied 
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Joyce Maycher 


The administrative assistant’s 
working life at the University 


staff spot ight 


35 years—all of it with the 
department. 

“T love the people I’ve worked 
with—lI’ve had five amazing chairs 
through the years, and four APOs, 
and I’ve had friendships from the 
beginning right through to today, 
said Maycher, a 2012 University of 
Alberta Support Staff Recognition 
Award winner. 

“Tt’s kind of been like my home 
away from home. I feel like the 
department has given me a lot, so I 
think I have given a lot back.” 

Maycher began her career at 
the U of Aas the department's 
receptionist before moying into her 
current role, which goes far beyond 
looking after the financials. She says 
she is responsible for helping to ac- 
climatize new academic staff to their 
surroundings, helping graduate stu- 
dents around the office and pitching 
in with organizing office events. 

Helping out where she can 


mainstay in an educational psychol- 
ogy department that has a history 
of long service. 

“Three years ago, the girls I 
started with—all close friends 
now—all retired. Now I have a 
new crew of young girls and they're 
wonderful,’ she said. 

“The same goes for the academ- 
ics over the years—the renewal of 
energy in the department has been 
great.” 

Maycher says when she isn’t at 
her desk, she loves getting out and 
exploring the campus, bringing 
company when she can. “It clears 
my head and I get energy for the 
rest of the day.” 

She says she especially likes 
getting out during those early days 
in September. 

“L always want to say happy New 
Year to everybody,’ said Maycher. “I 
love the energy the students bring 
me, and I think I bring them energy 
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ake it, Bruce.” 


And with that, Steve Alexander, a shipper/receiver with 


Supply Management Services, passed the mike back over to 


rock ‘n’ roll giant Bruce Springsteen to put the finishing touches on the 


American icon’s amped-up version of Santa Claus Is Coming to Town—and 


on Alexander’s dream come true. 


The tale begins just before Springsteen’s Noy. 26 concert at a sold-out 


Rogers Arena in Vancouver. Alexander and supply management cohort 


Phil Webb, both in town for the concert, plotted out a plan to join 


Springsteen and his E 
Street Band on stage. 

“T know that at this 
time of year he always plays 
Santa Claus Is Coming to 
Town,” said Alexander, 
who has now seen “The 
Boss” 19 times since 1978. 
“T figured if we positioned 
ourselves just right, my 
buddy dressed like an elf 
and me with a Santa suit 
on and a sign, something 
might happen.” 

And it did. Using their 
floor seats to make their 
way to the front and way- 
ing a hand-painted sign 
that read “Santa Claus is 
coming to town and we 


of Alberta dates back nearly 


has made Maycher a popular 


in return. It’s great.” Wi 


Exploring the reach of the indigenous Twitterverse 


Bev Betkowski 
niversity of Alberta student Kirsten 
Lindquist spends a lot of time online and 
along the way, has come to realize the power 
of the tweet. 

Serving as president of the Native Studies 
Students Association and as editorial assistant for 
the U of A-based journal Aboriginal Policy Studies, 
Lindquist has evolved from simply posting informa- 
tion online to communicating through social media, 
particularly Twitter. 

“Tt reached a level where people were asking ques- 
tions and tweeting back.” 

That interaction led Lindquist, an undergraduate 
student in the Faculty of Native Studies, to launch an 
honours project that explores the reach of Twitter for 
indigenous communities. 

“I became intrigued with how social media can be 
used in academic studies.” 

Titled Indigenous Twibes in 140 Characters or Less, 
Lindquist’s research project is following five promin- 
ent indigenous intellectuals who share information 
through Twitter, their blogs or other open sources, 
and who also actively promote Twitter accounts on 
their own websites, through university faculty sites and 
by retweeting. 

“I want to monitor how we interact in terms of 
learning and find out how students and the indigen- 
ous community at large can engage and influence 
academia, said Lindquist. “It is about trying to tie 
together the Twitterverse with the physical spaces and 
pedagogical spaces of universities and classrooms, and 
saying to intellectual leaders, here’s how we can put it 
to use in the real world.” 

Her Twitter project explores how social media 
could be used to draw indigenous community mem- 
bers into the dialogue of university classrooms. “If we 
aren’t involving the community, how can we call it 
indigenous studies?” 

Over two months, Lindquist is collecting data on 
hash tags, mentions, number of tweets, followers, fol- 
lowing and retweets, to analyze content themes, discus- 
sion topics and frequency of participation in Twitter 
conversations. 

Lindquist also plans to review existing academic 
studies and Canadian census statistics on the topics of 
indigenous academic leadership, pedagogies and use of 
social media. 

Part of that research will be to find out how exten- 
sively indigenous communities have Internet access, 
and how they are using it. 


yp 


Lindquist graduated from the U of A in 2008 with 
a commerce degree, and after working in the marketing 
field for a few years, decided to return to school, this 
time drawn to the native studies program. Of Métis 
descent, Lindquist, who grew up in the Elk Point area 
of northern Alberta, wanted to explore career goals 
“more connected to my heritage.” 

The Faculty of Native Studies, with its rich offerings 
of research opportunities for undergrads, has opened 
new doors for her, said Lindquist. 

“It has shown me the possibility of extending my 
education to graduate studies or PhD studies. I had 
never seen myself continuing in academia and now I 
see myself doing that.” 

Lindquist is also grateful for the guidance and 
support offered by professor Nathalie Kermoal on the 
project. “She has been so encouraging and supportive 
of this topic.” 
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Kirsten Lindquist is looking at how social media can draw 
indigenous communities into the dialogue of university classrooms. 


Ultimately, Lindquist hopes that by tracking the 
comings and goings on Twitter, her project can provide 
some insight that will benefit all involved: indigenous 
academics, students and communities. 

“I'd like to see this contribute to the field of native 
studies, in rethinking the traditional classroom and 
how we can engage and recruit more people. 

“For indigenous intellectuals, there are opportun- 
ities for more engagement and for evaluating whether 
their current world views and ways of teaching con- 
nect with students—or is there something more they 
can learn? 

“At the community level, I hope people feel they can 
engage in social movement, with others that they didn’t 
think they could talk with. Where indigenous peoples 
have traditionally been marginalized, it can create new 
safe spaces where they can be who they are.” Mi 


want to sing it with you. 
Merry Xmas E Street 
Band, the duo caught 


Steve Alexander rocks the mike with The Boss. 


Springsteen’s eye. 

It’s all kind of a blur, says Alexander, who watches the YouTube postings 
of the moment and still can’t believe it. 

“He just pointed at me and said, ‘Let’s go up and sing Santa,” said 
Alexander, who made a good account of himself onstage lyrically if not 
tonally, and kept up the energy level associated with the band’s legendary 
three-hour performances, dancing and embracing Springsteen like a child- 
hood pal at a high-school reunion. “I’ve seen everybody, and nobody puts 
ona show like Springsteen.” Wi 
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Call for Consultation 


By the Selection Committee for the 
Vice-Provost and Chief Librarian 


The process for selecting a Vice-Provost and SELECTION COMMITTEE ‘ 
Chief Librarian has begun, and in accordance MEMBERSHIP: 
with GFC regulations, a Selection Committee Renée Elio 


has been established. 


At this point, the Selection Committee asks for 
your opinion on the leadership needs of the 
University of Alberta Libraries, Bookstore, 


renee.elio@ualberta.ca 


René Poliquin 


rene.poliquin@ualberta.ca 


Museums and Collections, and Press in the Bill Connor 

years ahead and any other key issues. You are jill, connor@ualberta.ca 

urged to contact members of the Committee, or - 
Kit Wilson 


write to me as Committee Chair, to express your 
views on the priorities of this portfolio, its current 
issues and future direction. All feedback may be 
shared with the Selection Committee. In order to 
facilitate the Committee's work, please submit 
your comments by Friday, January 18, 2013. 


In addition, individuals who wish to stand as a 
candidate are invited to apply. Individuals may 


kit.wilson@ualberta.ca 


Denise Koufogiannakis 
denise.koufogiannakis@ualberta.ca 


Sarah Polkinghorne 
sarah.polkinghorne@ualberta.ca 


Dustin Chelen 


also nominate others who may be suitable dustin.chelen@su.ualberta.ca a 
candidates. 
, ; ’ Douglas Cheung 
The selection of a Vice-Provost and Chief doug.cheung@ualberta.ca 
Librarian is vital to the academic success of the 
University of Alberta. | therefore ask you to take Dorothy Turek 
the time, even at this busy point in the academic dorothy. turek@ualberta.ca 
| year, to give some thought to the future of the 
University Libraries, Bookstore, Museums and rete eal mberaca ad 
Collections, and Press. Your views are ——— 
| important to us. Thank you for your assistance. Katy Campbell 
| Please forward your comments to the katy.campbell@ualberta.ca 
| address/e-mail below. You may also share your Janine Andrews 
}, views with any member of the Committee janine.andrews@ualberta.ca 
| (contact information at right). Fhadorlck Week 
| Martin Ferguson-Pell, Ph.D. : 
| Acting Provost and Vice-President (Academic) frederick west@ualberta.ca 
| Chair, Selection Committee Patricia Demers 
2-36 South Academic Building (SAB) patricia. demers@ualberta.ca 
University of Alberta Ean hur 
| Edmonton, AB T6G 2G7 at AA sits 


| E-Mail: acting.provost@ualberta.ca 


ss 


gary.lopaschuk@ualberta.ca a 
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ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www .news. ualberta.ca. 


The Psychology of a new name 


The School Psychology program in Psychological Studies in Education 


will be changing its name to School and Clinical Child Psychology to best 


reflect the goals and competencies of the current program in 2013. 


EPL benefits from the U of A digital creations 


The Edmonton Public Library will be celebrating its centenary in 2013 
digitally, thanks in part to a humanities computing graduate class. 
The class created an interactive online story map and a web-based 


game for the library that Edmontonians will be able to use to explore the 


library’s history and engage with its services. 

The website, which takes the form of an interactive map of library 
branches, includes a function for users to upload their personal stories and 
photos of their neighbourhood branch. The game that goes along with the 
site involves users achieving levels by matching historical photos to certain 


events in the EPL’s past. 

The humanities computing students came up with the idea, designed 
the website and game and developed the project from start to finish, all the 
way from conceptualizing to designing the look and feel of the project to 
putting on a professional presentation for the EPL staff. 

Maureen Engel, faculty service officer with the Office of 
Interdisciplinary Studies and teacher of the class, came up with the idea to 
have her students create this project. “It was an unbelievable experience to 


turn students loose and let them follow their creativity,” she said. 


Next semester, Eleni Stroulia, a professor in the Department of 
Computing Science, will guide a class that will take those ideas and make 
them a reality by programming the back-end of the website and game. EPL | 
hopes to launch the project for public access in May 2013. 


New iPhone app keeps up the beat 


Thanks to a new made-in-Alberta iPhone application—Med-HF—that 
puts comprehensive medication and side-effects information at the finger- 
tips of Alberta’s physicians and pharmacists, more heart failure patients will 
be feeling better faster. 

Med-HF’s interactive, step-by-step instructions help clinicians deter- 


mine the appropriate dosage of medication and the best way to manage | 
complications as they arise, including side-effects to medication, inter- 
action with other medications, and other conditions such as diabetes or 
other heart diseases. Some 80,000 Albertans are affected by heart failure, 
which is the inability of the heart to pump enough blood to meet the 
body’s needs. 

Traditionally, clinicians have relied on a combination of national 
guidelines, individual drug instructions and their own experience to ensure | 
patients with heart failure are managed appropriately. 

“This user-friendly tool helps clinicians mitigate the adverse effects 
of the medications to make them as safe as possible for every patient,” 


said Justin Ezekowitz, Heart Failure Working Group co-chair with the 
Cardiovascular Health & Stroke Strategic Clinical Network of Alberta 
Health Services, and associate professor of cardiology. “Using a tool like 
this could improve outcomes because reaching target dose means reduced 
mortality and less chance of being in hospital.” 


Arts prof’s documentary debuts on CBC Radio 


Russell Cobb, a professor in the Department of Modern Languages and 
Cultural Studies, wrote an hour-long radio documentary that aired Dec. 
16 at 11 p.m. as part of the award-winning series This American Life on 
CBC Radio One. Cobb's piece, Heretics, is about an evangelical minister 
who went from being to a mega-preacher to losing everything. 


Family care taking toll on workplace | 


More than 520,000 Canadian workers aged 45 and older have missed 
at least one day of work per month to provide care for an elderly relative or 
friend with chronic health issues or disability, said human ecology profes- 
sor Janet Fast. 

Fast is collaborating with researchers from the universities of Manitoba 
and Guelph, as well as with government and community partners, in lead- 
ing an extensive project to measure the societal challenges that accom- 
pany an aging population. The Research on Aging, Policies, and Practice 
(RAPP) initiative is exploring several related factors, including quality of 
life for seniors and the consequences of caregiving on the workplace. 

The findings, based on the latest Statistics Canada survey on later-life fam- 
ilies, show an enormous loss of productivity to employers and to the econ- 
omy in general—the equivalent of 157,000 full-time employees annually. 

Fast says workers should become familiar with what their workplace 
policies allow for in terms of caregiving support, and check out what tax 


credits may be available. Employers with leave and flexible working policies | 


may also have to consider broadening their understanding of Aexibility. 


Golden Bears name alum as head football coach 


| Matt Gutsch 


| Reade, director of Athletics. 


RAPP is now exploring how workplace policies can be improved to ac- | 


commodate caregivers and their individual circumstances. 


“This is going to become an increasingly common experience for | 


Canadians,’ said Fast. “This is already happening in the workplace and it is 


not too soon to figure out how we are going to cope with it.” 


hree-time Grey Cup 
champion and University 
of Alberta alumnus 
Chris Morris has been chosen to 
turn around the Golden Bears 
football program. 
“At the University of Alberta, we 
expect our coaches to be passionate 
leaders and educators,” stated Ian 


“We 


| expect our coaches to advance the 
| world of sport through student-ath- 


lete development, but also through 
sport development. We believe we 


| have found an individual with the 


capability to do both.” 

Morris, originally from 
Scarborough, Ont., takes over a 
program that hasn’t won a Canada 


West conference title since 1981, 
| and has missed the playoffs in seven 


of the past 12 seasons while putting 
together a record of 38-58 (.395), 
including 0-8 in 2012. 

“Sometimes people overcompli- 


| cate success, but what I’ve found, in 


every phase of my life, is that success 
comes down to outworking the 
people you're in competition with, 
said Morris. “If this program is going 
to become the top program in CIS, 
then as the head coach of this pro- 
gram, I have to outwork every other 
CIS head coach.” 

Morris began his football and 
post-secondary education paths at 


| the University of Toronto, where he 


received a bachelor of physical and 
health education (1995), was twice 
named a CIS all-Canadian and won 


| the J.P. Metras Trophy as the most 


outstanding down lineman in the 


| country in 1990. Morris played in 


the East-West Shrine Bowl, normally 
reserved as a showcase for American 
university standouts, before getting 
drafted eighth overall in the 1992 
Canadian Football League draft by 
the Edmonton Eskimos. 

Morris made the team as a 
starter that year and would go on 
to play 237 games over 15 seasons 
for the Eskimos, playing in five 
Grey Cup games and winning 
three (1993, 2003 and 2005). In 
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Alongside scores of alumni and students, five U of A faculty 
have been named to Avenue Magazine's annual Top 40 
Under 40 list. Guillaume Tardif, associate professor in 

the Department of Music, was recognized for his work in 
bringing a free string-quartet concert series to downtown 
Edmonton, and for arming music students with invaluable 


business skills. 


Hakique Virani, an assistant clinical professor in the 
Department of Medicine, made the list thanks in part to 
work during the H1N1 pandemic three years ago, during 
which he led a small staff that administered vaccines to 
Aboriginal people throughout Alberta. All told, roughly 
75 per cent of First Nations people received the vaccines, 


Chris Morris, a three-time Grey Cup champion and U of A alumnus, brings a strong work 
ethic and a track record of athletic and academic success to his new role as head coach 


of the Golden Bears football program. 


2008, Morris was given a plaque 
on the Eskimos’ Wall of Honour in 
Commonwealth Stadium. 


6G The University of 
Alberta Golden Bears 
football team cannot 
be successful unless 
the other amateur 
football organizations 
in the province and 
the Edmonton Eskimos 
are all at the table in 
a co-ordinated effort 
to develop football in 
Edmonton.” 


Chris Morris 


Morris continued with his 
education, returning to the U of A 
where he received a bachelor of 
education degree in 1997. That 
same year, while still playing in the 
CFL, Morris began his career as an 
educator within Edmonton Public 
Schools. He ascended to principal of 
Spruce Avenue Junior High in 2009, 
where he turned around the school’s 
historical Provincial Achievement 
Test success rate from 50 per cent 


to close to 90 per cent, the highest 
in the history of the school. Morris 
has also been extremely active 

with Edmonton and area charities 
and communities, including the 
Make-A-Wish Foundation, Ronald 
McDonald House and the Cystic 
Fibrosis Foundation, since his arrival 
in 1992. 

He has also served as the offensive 
co-ordinator of the Harry Ainlay 
Titans football program, helping the 
Titans to three city championships, 
two Northern championships and 
one provincial championship title 
over the past four seasons. 

“One of the most appealing parts 
of this job is the fact that you're in 
one of the very limited and select 
seats in the province that gets to 
shepherd football,” he said. 

“The University of Alberta 
Golden Bears football team can- 
not be successful unless the other 
amateur football organizations in 
the province and the Edmonton 
Eskimos are all at the table in a co- 
ordinated effort to develop football 
in Edmonton. 

“There are very few jobs that 
present the kind of opportunity this 
job presents, but can you imagine 
how it could be if all those parts 
came together, for the good of 
football in Edmonton, and started 
moying in the same direction?” i 


Faith Davis, professor and chair of the Department of 
Public Health Sciences in the School of Public Health, 
received an honorary professorship from the Urals Research 
Center for Radiation Medicine, an organization of the 
Russian Federation Health Ministry, for her outstanding 
contributions to research into late effects of chronic radia- 


tion exposure and to the development of international 


epidemiology. 


collaboration and co-operation in the field of radiation 


The book Recollecting: Lives of Aboriginal Women of the 
Canadian Northwest and Borderlands, written by Patricia 
McCormack, professor in the Faculty of Native Studies, 


triple the provincial average. Virani is also the founder of 
the Metro City clinic, an inner-city drug addiction treatment 
facility he founded in 2008 that has treated hundreds of 
people and removed them from dangerous lifestyles. 


Craig Heinke, an associate professor of physics, made 
the list thanks to his leading research into the nature of 
neutron stars. 


Sean Collins, a sessional instructor in the Alberta School 
of Business, made the list for his entrepreneurship in event 
planning. As a marketing student, Collins helped launch the 
Alberta School of Business International Case Competition 
program, which sends students to international challenges 
as far away as Hong Kong. 


Finally, Jerrold Dubyk, a woodwind techniques instructor 
in the Department of Music, found his name on the list for 
furthering Edmonton's jazz scene and acting as a mentor 
for up-and-coming musicians. 


and Sarah Carter, professor in the Department of History 
and Classics and the Faculty of Native Studies, has received 
a number of awards since its release earlier this year. The 
honours include the Women Writing the West Conference's 
Willa Literary Award in Scholarly Nonfiction, the Western 
History Association's Armitage-Jameson Prize, the Canadian 
Historical Association's Canadian Aboriginal History Book 
Prize and the Book Publishers Association of Alberta's 
Scholarly and Academic Book Award. 


Bernard Linsky, professor in the Department of Philosophy, 
received the 20-12 Book Award from the Bertrand Russell 
Society for The Evolution of Principia Mathematica: Bertrand 
Russell's Manuscripts and Notes for the Second Edition. 


Simaan AbouRizk, professor in the Department of Civil 
and Environmental Engineering, was elected as a member 
of the National Academy of Construction in recognition of 
his leadership in construction simulation and productivity 
research nationwide. 
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Award-winning trike design has design students cycling high 


Michael Davies-Venn 


our University of Alberta 
f students faced a daunting 

challenge. Could they re- 
design a $7,000 recumbent tricycle 


their client says is representative of 
precision German engineering? The 
client—an engineer with a lifetime 
of experience building race cars— 
also wanted to be surprised. 

Their answer, Gran Turismo, 
is receiving worldwide attention 
after it won best overall design in 
the student category at the 16th 
annual International Bicycle Design 
Competition in Taiwan. 


66 Professors support 
students even when we 
don’t come up with the 
greatest idea. In a way 
they support failure— 
it’s always try and 
try again.” 


Andrew Lesniak 


The Triciclo Design team—con- 
sisting of Paul Czarnietzki, Mina 
Lee, Justin Chan and Andrew 
Lesniak—originally developed the 
concept as a senior industrial design 
project. They credit their success to 
an industrial design teaching phil- 
osophy that has produced similar re- 
markable results. As Lesniak puts it, 
instructors give students adequate 
time to keep pushing ideas. 

“They support students even 
when we don’t come up with the 
greatest idea. In a way they sup- 
port failure—it’s always try and try 
again, he said. “I think that’s key in 
developing creativity—having the 
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The sleek lines and technological finesse of the Gran Turismo concept won its creators the best overall design award in the student 


category at the International Bicycle Design Competition. 


chance of constructive criticism and 
lots of opportunities.” 

Another foundation for the 
team’s success was laid four years 
ago when their client, mechanical 
engineering professor Curt Stout, 
met industrial design professor 
Cezary Gajewski. The duo then 
planned a merger of their senior 
design classes. 

“Our grand experiment, never 
done before in the engineering 
faculty, created amazing results,” 
said Stout, who offered his HP 
Velotechnik Scorpion fs recumbent 
tricycle to the students as inspira- 
tion and served as client, sponsor 
and engineering mentor. 

“Tr’s a beautiful piece of func- 
tional German engineering, but I 
thought it would be interesting to 
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see what Cezary’s industrial design 
students could do with it,” he said. 
“Their simple design objective 
was to conceive a visually excit- 
ing trike that is seriously fun to 
ride and cool, beautiful to behold, 
incorporates cool technologies, 
and surprises me. Their design is 
sublime.” 

Along with the cool factor, 
Czarnietzki says the team’s design is 
also safer for the rider. 

“We created a rib-cage exoskel- 
eton providing protection during 
small impacts or collisions. And we 
included skid plates, so if some- 
one’s doing a really sharp turn, 
they won't roll over,’ he explained. 
“Another feature is high-efficiency 
LED lights that are powered 
while pedalling.” 
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Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear 
in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events. 
ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


UNTIL DEC. 21 


Christmas Tree Sales in support 
of U of A United Way Campaign. 
Sponsored by the U of A Forestry 
Society. 9 a.m.—9 p.m. Corbett Hall 
parking lot. 


UNTIL JAN. 5 


Perceptions of Promise: 
Biotechnology, Society and Art. This 
touring exhibition offers a compelling 
glimpse into a unique collaboration 
between scientists, scholars and nine 
Canadian and international artists 
working in a variety of mediums. This 
visually engaging exhibition challenges 
viewers to consider the positive and 
negative possibilities of biotechnology 
in general and stem cell research in par- 
ticular. Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL JAN. 26 

U of A Museums present Immortal 
Beauty. A collaboration between 

the U of A Museums and the Prince 
Takamado Japan Centre in the Faculty 
of Arts, Immortal Beauty celebrates 
the work of master calligrapher Shiko 
Kataoka, in the context of calligraphy- 
inspired works from the University of 


Alberta Art Collection. Admission by 
donation. Enterprise Square. 

U of A Museums present Passion 
Project. This U of A Museums exhib- 
ition features 75 works from the U of A 
Art Collection, most of which have not 
yet been exhibited on campus. Passion 
Project tells the story of how the uni- 
versity has developed an outstanding 
art collection, shaped by the personal 
passion and collective vision of donors, 
artists, curators and community 
members. Admission by donation. 
Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL FEB. 15 

The Spacious Margin: Eighteenth- 
Century Printed Books and the 
Traces of Their Readers. Curated by 
Sylvia Brown and John Considine, this 
exhibition explores marginalia found in 
18th-century books. Bruce Peel Special 
Collections Library. 


DEC. 25-JAN. 1 
Happy holidays. University Closed. 


UNTIL JAN. 12 


Emergence by Nika Blasser and 
Stroker by Mackenzy Albright. These 


exhibits are the final visual presentation 
for the degree of master of fine arts in 
Drawing & Intermedia. FAB Gallery. 


JAN. 9 


Educated Luncheon-Fact or Fiction. 
The periodical press gave birth to the 
feminist movement. Women in the 
19th century did not have the right to 
vote, sue or own property. Yet, as a 
result of the Industrial Revolution, they 
were participating in the workforce in 
ever-greater numbers. Feminist ideas 
and movements began to grow within 
the educated middle class. Aided by 
the newspaper and periodical press, a 
new group of female journalists began 
exploring women’s political challenges 
through serial writing in newspapers 
and journals. Susan Hamilton, chair 

of the Department of English & Film 
Studies, will consider the impact of 
this writing on the common reader and 
how women journalists affected diverse 
audiences through periodical press. 
$10 (includes lunch). Noon—1 p.m. 
Enterprise Square. 
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he made at the start of this 
endeavour. 
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“I promised that if they con- 
ceive it, I would make it a reality. 
And I intend to build their design?” 
he said. “I’m currently finishing a 
900-sq.-ft. machine shop to tackle 
this project,” Stout said. 

He adds that Gran Turismo 
exemplifies what results from 
removing the artificial schism be- 
tween engineering and art. “My dad 
was a fighter pilot, artist, musician 
and trained engineer. I grew up in 
a household where there was not a 
dichotomy between art and science; 
we painted, played music, built race 
cars and airplanes. I brought this 
ethos when I started teaching at the 
university. 

“These students have deliy- 
ered, beating 590 entries from 45 
countries and winning a prize that 
categorically proves their success at 
this university.” 

With the win, the team will 
travel back to Taiwan for a work- 
shop. As well, the students’ design 
Stout, who says riding a is automatically submitted to the 
bicycle is impossible for him Taipei International Cycle Show 
because of multiple back surger- in March 2013 to compete for a 


grand prize. Wi 


ies, is making good on a promise 


14 not forgotten 
APE TG | 


A memorial was constructed outside the Maier Learning Centre to remember the 
14 women killed Dec. 6, 1989, at the Ecole Polytechnique of Montreal. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


TWO BEDROOM CONDO IN BELGRAVIA. $1,050/month includes fridge, stove, 
microwave, heat, water, parking stall. Quiet building close to U of A, hospi- 
tals, river valley and LRT. Contact Daena 780-436-8713 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA. New 3 bedroom house. $2,880/month. Phone 780-886- 
6005 or for photos email daverichards@telus.net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE COFFEE THAT PAYS!! Your own home-based business, earn money on a 
coffee break. Ask Donna Maskell 780-297-3753. www.coffeediva.ca. 


SERVICES 


NEED SOMEONE TO WALK YOUR DOG? FEED YOUR CAT? | mind your home, 
your pets. Residential house sitting & pet care. Call Mona at 780-498-2917. 
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photos by JOHN ULAN, MARKETING AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The Office of the Dean of Students released the hounds, so to 
speak, on students in an effort to alleviate some of the stress built 
up studying for final exams. This dog day afternoon, held Dec. 12 
in the Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science, was made 
possible by Chimo Animal Assisted Therapy. Dog-petting stress 
elievers are being held throughout exams at various locations. 
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Year in review 


Looking back at the successes 
and challenges of 2012 
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as areal gem 


Making plans 
for the U of A’s 


next century 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta’s 
first 100 years saw a patch 
of farmland atop the 


North Saskatchewan River Valley 
with nothing more than a vision of 
“uplifting the whole people” trans- 
formed into a singular example 

of the best a modern Canadian 
research-intensive public institu- 
tion has to offer the world. 


66 The university has great 
potential to do things that 
can’t be done anyplace 
else in the world.” 


Doug Goss 


That's a tough act to follow, 
but first-year board of govern— 
ors chair Doug Goss says the 
U of A’s next century, if planned 
properly, can offer up an equally 
impressive encore. 

“The university has great poten- 
tial to do things that can’t be done 
anyplace else in the world,” said 
Goss, who was named board chair 
in February 2012. “A lot of that is 
directly related to the opportun- 
ities we have as a province. 

“This institution is the flagship 
institution for the province—a 
province that has an enormous 
amount of wealth and resources. 
It really behooves us as leaders of 
education to make sure we're doing 
all we can to be on the leading edge 
of what’s relevant and what’s new.” 

Goss say he has used his time 
as board chair to get a good feel 
for some of the pressure points 
culminating in what he says he 
hopes is a successful planning 
session in April with senior 
university administrators, deans 
and government stakeholders, 
as well as faculty, student and 
staff representatives. 

He says he wants to identify 
areas where the university excels 
and where improvement is need- 
ed—and in the areas that need 
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Rough and tumble 


Mining expertise 
Diamond researcher sees U of A 


January 11,2013 | www.folio.ualberta.ca 
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Nominees wanted 


New award honours those 
who connect the university to 
Alberta’s various communities 


Sees 


SSOUrce. 


Excitement from the National Hockey League announcing the fockout has ended carried over to this Jan. 10 noon-hour game at Clare Drake Arena. 


Physical therapy prof appointed to Order of Canada 


Bryan Alary 


avid Magee has enjoyed his share of 
D accolades during a remarkable career 

in physical therapy, including three 
Stanley Cup rings, a Grey Cup ring anda 
namesake endowed chair at the U of A. He can 
now add membership in the Order of Canada to 
the list. 

Magee, a professor in the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine, was among 91 
Canadians appointed to the Order of Canada. 
Receiving one of the country’s highest civilian 
honours isn’t something one envisions at the start 
of a career, he says, and when he received a call on 


Dec. 30 about his appointment, it came as quite 
a shock, 

“Tt’s a good thing I was sitting down. I was a 
little habbergasted when I heard,” says Magee. “I 
don’t know whether I’m the right person to be 
given something like that—obviously somebody 
thinks I am—but I do very much appreciate the 
honour. It’s very humbling to be given the Order 
of Canada.” 

The appointment is the latest honour for 
Magee, a world-renowned physical therapist, auth- 
or of the acclaimed Orthopedic Physical Assessment, 


Le7s make if happen! 


and one of the longest-serving faculty members 
in rehabilitation medicine. He’s worked with elite 
athletes across the country, from the national 
synchronized swimming team to the Edmonton 
Eskimos to 26 years with the Edmonton Oilers, 
including the team’s Stanley Cup glory years. 

“To be given those rings and to have your 
name on them, nobody can take that away 
from you.” 

Magee has seen tremendous change in sport 
during a career that started humbly in the late 
1960s as a manager and team trainer for the 
hockey team at Lakehead University, where he 
studied history and political science. 

“T didn’t know anything really, he says about 
being a team trainer, “so I started reading books 
about it. I realized if 1 wanted to be an ath- 
letic trainer or sports trainer, I had to become 
a physio. The place I wanted to come was the 
University of Alberta.” 

A major factor in his decision was the chance 
to work with legendary Golden Bears coach 
Clare Drake, who at the time coached the hockey 
and football teams—both top-ranked in the 
country. Magee worked as assistant trainer for 
five years alongside Ray Kelly, “who was a great 
mentor to me.” 


In those early days, athletes were never given 
water during the course of a game, which today 
we know “is physiologically, just totally wrong,” 
Magee says. Anterior cruciate ligament tears 
meant weeks or months in a cast, instead of im- 
mediate rehabilitation. 

“They wondered why they had so much 
trouble, but way back 40, 45 years ago, that’s 
what they did,’ he says. “Everything today is 
much, much more scientific.” 

Magee went on to earn a diploma in physical 
therapy in 1971 and a bachelor’s degree in 
1972, the same year he joined the faculty in the 
Department of Physical Therapy. After earning 
a master’s and PhD in physical education, sport 
science, he would go on to chair the department 


from 1980 to 1993. 
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The top stories of 2012 


Folio Staff 

very university year has its 

ups and downs, but perhaps 

none more than 2012 at the 
University of Alberta. It was a year 
full of momentous occasions, from 
the grand opening of the innovative 
Edmonton Clinic Health Academy 
Jan. 18, to a September that saw the 
U of A welcome more than 39,000 
students—the most in university 
history. It was also a year in which 
the U of A community engaged in 
vigorous debates, celebrated our 
talented people and their achieve- 
ments, and even set a world record. 
We shared in the excitement of 
the graduating class of 2012, we 
welcomed new people to campus, 
and we mourned the people we 
lost. Through it all, we showed the 
strength and spirit that connect 
the U of A’s students, faculty, staff 
and alumni as a community like 
no other. 


Creating a first-year 
community at Lister 

The move to make “Classic Lister” 
a first-year residence starting in 
September 2013, along with chan- 
ges to alcohol rules in all U of A 
residences in Edmonton, sparked a 
passionate debate. 


Gold does it—again! 

The U of A reclaimed the Guinness 
world record Feb. 3 for largest 
dodgeball game when 4,979 
students, faculty, staff and alumni 
packed the Butterdome Feb. 3 for a 
battle royale that saw the gold team 


emerge victorious for the third time. 


Vigil offers light for a dark 
day on campus 

A powerful symbol of hope after 
the horror of the June 15 incident 
at HUB Mall, a candlelight vigil 
united the U of A community in re- 
silience and support for the victims 
and their families. 


Hep C vaccine breakthrough 
A year of research excellence at 

the U of A got off to an early start 
when Michael Houghton, Canada 
Excellence Research Chair and one 
of the world’s leading virologists, 
discovered that a vaccine from a 
single hepatitis C strain can work 
against all strains. Houghton’s 
discovery, which paves the way for 
a commercial vaccine to prevent 
future infections, remained the 
most-read research story of the year. 


Order of Canada tops a long list of accolades 


“That was a complex set of changes that, in his 
usual style, Dave led seamlessly,” he says. 

Ferguson-Pell also credits Magee for being 
“instrumental” in creating satellite programs in 
Camrose and Calgary where, through technology 
and hands-on learning, students receive the same 


instruction as peers in Edmonton. 


In 2010, a $1.5-million donation from one 
of Magee’s patients led to creation of the Dr. 
David Magee Endowed Chair in Musculoskeletal 
Research—rehabilitation medicine's first 


endowed chair. 


“Dave is a passionate teacher and he has always 
been focused on outstanding outcomes in terms of 
student learning experiences,” Ferguson-Pell says. 


University remembers 
Lougheed’s extraordinary life 
Peter Lougheed, Alberta's 10th pre- 
mier, was the student who became 
a statesman. A giant among U of A 
alumni who embodied the student 
experience, he was an extraordin- 
ary leader whose legacy lives on to 
inspire us all. 


New dean of Medicine & 
Dentistry 

D. Douglas Miller is an inter- 
nationally respected cardiologist 
and clinical scientist with a proven 
track record as a medical-school 
dean. He was also an exceed- 

ingly popular choice to head up 
the U of A’s Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry, considering the warm 
welcomes and well wishes this 
story prompted. 


University mourns loss of 
student athlete 

In the wake of a sudden loss Aug. 
27, professors and fellow students 
remembered Isaak Kornelsen as a 
brilliant student, a gifted athlete 
and a gentle young man. 


U of A, Udacity team up for 
online learning 

Coming on the heels of two well-at- 
tended presentations at the U of A 
by Google vice-president and 
Udacity CEO Sebastian Thrun, this 
announcement generated plenty 

of excitement about the future of 
online learning at the university. 


Research VP wins top prize 

It was a banner year for Lorne 
Babiuk, the U of A’s vice- 
president of research and a 
leading researcher in infectious 
diseases, who received the Canada 
Gairdner Wightman Award— 
one of the world’s top prizes in 
medical science—for his work in 
developing vaccines and improv- 


ing global health. 


Meteorite delivers Martian 
secrets to researcher 

Chris Herd’s study of a meteorite 
blasted from the surface of Mars 
yielded new insights into the his- 
tory of the red planet's atmosphere. 


Huntington breakthrough 

It takes a lot to make researchers 
jump with excitement in the lab. 
But that’s what Simonetta Sipione 
and her team did when they 
discovered a promising therapy for 
Huntington’s disease. 


research and scholarship. 


tremendously supportive of his efforts. 


Since 2011, Magee has served as a dean’s fellow 
overseeing the move of the Glen Sather Clinic 
to its new home in the Kaye Edmonton Clinic. 
He’s responsible for transforming the clinic from 
a straight sports-medicine focus to one that 


incorporates musculoskeletal clinical services with 


Magee says the work is complex and won't be 
finished for a few years, but it represents a huge 
opportunity for innovation. As has been the case 


throughout his career, faculty leadership has been 


“Everything I’ve done, I’ve had a lot of people 
who have been very supportive of me in my career. 
It’s thanks to them that Iam where lami 


ro 
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(Clockwise from top left) U of A alumnus and former Alberta premier Peter 


Lougheed died in 2012; Lorne Babiuk received the Canada Gairdner Wightman 
Award; Michael Houghton made a major hepatitis C breakthrough; Chris 
Herd’s study of a Martian meteorite made headlines; Frank Robinson joined 
mourners at a vigil in the aftermath of the June 15 HUB Mall incident; and the 
campus community reclaimed the record for the largest dodgeball game. 


Nano nod for lab-on-a-chip 
Linda Pilarski and Jason Acker 
showed the promise of nano- 
technology with the Domino, an 
affordable and portable device that 
can perform the same genetic tests 
as a fully equipped modern labora- 
tory—and in a fraction of the time. 


Diabetes drug may work 
against Alzheimer’s 

Jack Jhamandas and his team found 
a new use for a drug originally meant 
to treat diabetes when they discoy- 
ered it may restore memory in brain 


cells affected by Alzheimer’s disease. 


Continued from page 1 


David Magee was recently named to the Order of Canada 
for his remarkable career in physical therapy, including 
his work with elite athletes across the country. 


Cracking a superbug’s armour 
Microbiologist Mario Feldman and 
his team got down to the molecular 
level to pinpoint a weakness in a 
lethal antibiotic-resistant bacterium 
that plagues hospitals worldwide. 


Researchers track down 
earliest known animal 

When geologists Ernesto Pecoits 
and Natalie Aubet found the fossil- 
ized tracks of a slug-like creature in 
Uruguay, they uncovered proof that 
animals existed 585 million years 
ago—30 million years earlier than 


previous records showed. Ri 
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U of A was the clear-cut choice for 
diamond researcher 


Brian Murphy 


Pearson says for researchers, there’s strength in 
numbers. “I wanted to be part of a group where I could 
have interaction with diamond researchers. And the ap- 
proach from the U of A came at exactly the right time.” 

Pearson's U of A post as CERC in Arctic Resources 


raham Pearson says it wasn’t a difficult deci- 
sion to uproot his life and geology research in 
the United Kingdom for a Canada Excellence 


Research Chair position at the University of Alberta. 
“Td been to the U of A before and knew it to be 
a world-class university with world-class colleagues,” 


Graham Pearson 


“In the UK., I was basically the only person in my 
department researching the origins and formation of 
diamonds,’ said Pearson. “Here at the U of A there’s a 
whole team including Thomas Stachel, who probably 
has the only university chair in the world specifically 


focused on diamonds.” 


said Pearson. 
“And besides, 
Edmonton is 
the gateway to 
the Arctic.” 
Proximity 
to the North 
is important minute detail. 
for Pearson’s 
research goal 
of mapping dia- 
mond deposits 
in underground 
rock forma- 
tions across the world.” 


the Arctic. 


to home. 


was created to develop new technologies that will 
expand the $2-billion-a-year diamond industry in 
Canada’s North. Pearson’s plan for geo-mapping will 
help the high-risk, high-cost diamond industry direct 
exploration and mining efforts at locations with the 
best quality minerals and highest potential yields. 
Pearson's new 2,200-sq.-ft. clean lab at the U of A 
is up and running. Researchers wearing clean-room 
“bunny suits” are using multiple mass spectrom- 
eters to date diamonds and analyze their content in 


‘The mix of northern field work and laboratory 
analysis at the U of A is appealing to Pearson. 

“A lot of people who go to the high Arctic fall in 
love with the place,” he said. “Its stark beauty and 
overwhelming vastness appeals to me, and there are 
geological formations you can’t see anywhere else in 


When he’s not “stomping” around the Arctic, 
Pearson takes advantage of the great outdoors closer 


“Living here is something I and my wife had 
thought about for a long time,” said Pearson. 

“It’s very different from Europe—and for anyone 
into the outdoors, Edmonton is a great place to live.” Bi 


Arts rings in new year with new department 


Michael Brown 


ial anapysconicalaiconsackoe 
University of Alberta 
Board of Governors 
Dec. 14, the Faculty of Arts cleared 
the final hurdle in its decades- 
long march toward creating the 
Department of Women’s and Gender 
Studies, which officially came into 
being Jan. 1. 

“The name change may feel 
insignificant but has an important 
academic element,’ said arts dean 
Lesley Cormack. “Department 
status signals to the academic world 
that we are an important player in 
this discipline.” 

The groundwork for establish- 
ing the department was laid in 1984 
in response to growing interest 
in the academic study of women 
and women's issues. In 1986, the 
Advisory Committee on Women’s 
Studies recommended that the 
university establish an undergraduate 
degree program in women’s studies, 
along with an institute of feminist 
studies and an interfaculty council 
on women’s studies. 

The program was formally 
launched in 1987-88 when it of- 
fered its first 15 cross-listed courses. 
Today, core courses attract more 
than 400 students each year, and a 
third of those students go on to take 
a major, minor or honours degree in 
the program. 

One argument that helped ease 
along the decision was that the 
proposal was a resource-neutral 
move that simply formalizes the 
status quo, according to Cormack. 
She also says creating a department 
will allow the U of A to respond 
to an expansion and shift in this 
interdisciplinary field. 

“Not only will this name change 
more truly reflect the work going 
on in the unit, but it represents 


Dec. 14 meeting. 


based graduate studies. 


Board approves student 
fee increases 


The board of governors also approved several fee increases at the 


On the recommendation of the Board Finance and Property Committee 
and the General Faculties Council Academic Planning Committee, the board 
approved a proposal from the university administration for a general tuition fee 
increase of 2.15 per cent, effective Sept. 1. 

Under the provincial Public Post-Secondary Institutions’ Tuition Fees 
Regulation, annual tuition increases are tied to the Alberta Consumer Price 
Index. For 2013-14, the Alberta Ministry of Enterprise and Advanced Education 
calculated the maximum allowable tuition increase to be 2.15 percent. 

With the increase, domestic arts and science students can expect to pay an 
annual tuition of $5,382, up from $5,269. 

A 2.15 per cent increase in 2013-2014 program/course differential and 
market fees was also approved for the Faculty of Law juris doctor program, 
the Alberta School of Business master of business administration program and 
undergraduate courses, the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry doctor of medicine 
program, the Faculty of Engineering undergraduate courses, the Faculty of 
Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences pharmacy program, and all thesis- 


Finally, the board approved a proposal that allows Ancillary Services to 
increase rent by a base rate of 2.15 per cent to account for inflation. 

A two-bedroom apartment in East Campus Village will rent for $636 per 
person starting in September 2013, up from $623 currently. 

The board also agreed with the proposal’s call for increases of a maximum 
of five per cent for units to better manage risk associated with vacancies in the 
winter term where four- and eight-month terms are offered, and to appropri- 
ately differentiate properties that add additional value for students. 


the disciplinary cutting edge,” said 
Cormack, adding that the department 
oversees research into issues relating 
to women, men, transgendered indi- 
viduals and sexual minorities. “There 
is alot more to the program now.” 
Before the recommendation was 
approved, debate ensued on the pro- 
posed department's relatively small 
size. President Indira Samarasekera 
questioned the representation the 
department will have access to, given 
that it will house just 5.25 full-time 
equivalent professors. She compared 
it with departments across campus 
that have dozens of researchers with 
equally wide interests all under one 


flag. She also wondered whether the 


program’s needs wouldn't be better 

served in a different configuration. 
“Departments can be rigid struc- 

tures, where centres and institutes 


signal an openness for collaboration,’ 


she said. 

The lengthy and spirited debate 
then shifted to a general question of 
what exactly differentiates the need 
for a department versus a centre 
or institute. 

With no clear-cut consensus on 
process, Mike Belosevic, General 
Faculties Council representative to 
the board, refocused the discussion 
by assuring all in attendance that 
questions regarding department 
size, representation and cost had 


Pearson is producing a geo-mapping survey of Canada’s far north. The goal is to direct 
diamond exploration and mining to sites with the highest quality minerals. 


Charting a course for the 2 Ist century 


to be addressed, 


whether the 
university can do 
better or whether 


«HOU: 


finite resources 
would be better 
spent elsewhere. 


“You may 


have to decide 
where you want 


to be great and 
be mindful of the 


reality that we 


Doug Goss 


can’t be all things 


Continued from page 1 
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to everybody as there are only so many resources to go around,’ said 


Goss. “I want to come out of that with a good understanding of where 


we are as an institution and where we would like to be, and outline the 


steps we have to take to get there.” 


Chief among the many questions he would like the group to tackle, 


Goss says, is whether the university is turning out graduates who are 


going to make a difference in the world. 


“That, ultimately, is what universities are about. Universities have 


this responsibility of memory, to identify what’s gone on before; 


discovery, the basic research part; and in my mind the most important 


part, mentoring those leaders of society for tomorrow who take that 


job on with a great degree of pride. 


“You want to pass the torch to those you know are going to pick it 


up and take our city, our province and society to whole new levels.” 


Goss says for this planning session to work, the strategy that emer- 


ges has to be one that comes from all the constituencies—government, 


administration, industry, the public, staff and students. 


“There are a lot of moving parts to the university and a lot of con- 


stituency groups that all matter and are all inextricably linked to the 
success of the institution,” he said. “The opportunity lies in getting all 
those constituency groups pulling in the same direction. 

“T think that can be a very powerful thing.” 


been carefully considered at GFC, 
where the move to grant depart- 
ment status was given virtually 
unanimous support. 

In the end, Samarasekera said 
she would support GFC’s recom- 
mendation to move ahead with 
the decision. 

Board chair Doug Goss did, 
however, ask Martin Ferguson-Pell, 


acting provost and vice-president 
(academic), to instruct his office to 
see whether there is a way to stan- 
dardize the process and requirements 
for creation of departments, centres 
and institutes. 

“The process of determining what 
sort of infrastructure to apply to a 
field of study needs legitimacy,” said 


Samarasekera. 1 
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University welcomes all aboard for engaging ed 


Michael Davies-Venn 


oday, an education at the U of A is 


“We can read about places and cultures, 
but from the time we have an especially en- 
gaging international experience, it can change 
our life. If I read an article about climate 


Street wants students to come away 
inspired to seize on the tremendous oppor- 
tunities he says the university provides for 
students to go abroad. “I hope students are 


ucation abroad 


what the university has outlined as one of our 
major initiatives,’ he said. 

“Once the seed is planted, you become an 
international citizen. It changes how you view 


more than attending classes and pass- 


change, and never experience it, [might not _ touched by this event, and become stimu- and respond to people. You take more re- 


ing exams. The university recognizes 
the role of the future leaders it is training, and 


is committed to ensuring that every student 


believe it is happening. But if I see its effect, lated and encouraged by our enthusiasm for _ sponsibility for your life and communities in 


I will take on the responsibility of finding internationalization. I hope that it touches a broader world, and you realize how fragile 


out why it exists and what can and should them in a way that will plant an idea for them we are as individuals—and how strong we can 


gets an education beyond the classroom. 


be done about it. The same is true for global to want to take part and move forward with be collectively.” Wi 


“Two centuries ago, the requirement of an 


social problems such as poverty. 


education would have been very different,” 
said William Street, associate dean of student 
programs in the Faculty of Arts. “Collectively 
we create our world. We need everyone to 
travel to the other side of the river, not just a 


66 We're loading up a metaphorical 
boat and we are going together 
on a trip.” 


William Street 


few. 

“We're loading up a metaphorical boat and 
we are going together on a trip.” 

One stop on that journey will happen Jan. 
30 in the lobby of the Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science, with a symposium 
on student engagement in international 
education. The event provides a forum for 
students to share their international experi- 
ences through poster presentations. 

“This event will create a focus on what the 
world is today. We need to lead the world, 
especially in education, in our openness to 


i iis Z i f ee 


other world views, understanding of other i : : 
William Street, associate dean of student programs, wants students to explore the many opportunities the U of A offers for life-changing international experiences. 


cultures and sharing of expertise and skills,” 
Street says. 


NEARLY HALF OF WOMEN WHO RECEIVE a type of 


chemotherapy for metastatic breast cancer develop 
resistance to the drug. Dr. Ing Swie Goping hopes to 
better predict who will develop resistance and what 
course of treatment would be best for those people. 


Canadians will benefit from research like Dr. Goping's 
thanks to the Alberta/Pfizer Translational Research 


[ae artnering 
a Vers (0 support 
2 promising 

health 


Fund Opportunity. This innovative and collaborative 
partnership between Alberta Innovates — Health 
Solutions, Pfizer Canada, Alberta Enterprise and 
Advanced Education, and the Government of Canada 

is a $2.5 million fund that targets innovative research 
projects in areas of unmet health or health-system 
needs with strong likelihood for technology transfer and 


yi commercialization. Pfizer and the public sector partners 


Wil 


are committed to building this fund to support quality 


HY 


translational health research in Alberta for the future. 


The names of the team leads successful in this 
competition, along with their areas of research, 
are below: 


innovation 


Dr. Richard N. Fedorak UA 
etter colon cancer screening 


Dr. Richard Frayne UC 
Early detection of Alzheimer's with MR imaging 


Dr. Ing Swie Goping UA 


For more informati 
tion on Breast cancer chemotherapy resistance 


these projects please go to 


aihealthsolutions.ca Dr. Francis H. Green UC 


ovel treatment for severe asthma 


Dr. Simonetta Sipione UA 
untington's disease treatment 


Dr. Lori J. West UA 
Organ transplantation and nanotechnology 


Dr. David $. Wishart UA 
Metabolomics for disease detection 


JA = University of Alberta 
JC = University of Calgary 


Alberta 
Innovates 
Health 
Solutions 
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Alberton 
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Richard Siemens 


Preventing deadly aortic aneurysms 


Quinn Phillips 


researcher with the University of Alberta's 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry and the 
Mazankowski Alberta Heart Institute is look- 
ing closely at a molecule linked to aortic aneurysms in 
the abdomen, and her findings could lead to a life-sav- 
ing treatment to reduce swelling of the aortic artery. 
Zamaneh Kassiri, a professor in the Department 
of Physiology, and Ratnadeep Basu, a PhD trainee in 
Kassiri’s lab, have been looking at the role of a protein 
called TIMP3 in the vessels. Their most recent findings 
show that animal models that lacked TIMP3 developed 
abdominal aneurysms. TIMP3 inhibits a family of 
proteins that normally chew up the structural proteins 
in the aortic wall—and this role has turned out to be 
critical in preventing swelling of the aortic aneurysm. 
“This means if we can find a way to boost TIMP3 in 
the area, aneurysms could be avoided,” said Kassiri. 
The researchers dug even further in the lab, look- 
ing at another molecule called MMP2, which is well 
known as a contributor to heart and vascular disease. 
In models that lacked TIMP3, the level of MMP2 was 
quite high. The researchers thought that if they could 
lower the level of MMP2, the swollen aorta would 
be rescued. 
But that wasn’t the case. 
“The swelling became even larger,” said Kassiri. 
“Tt is one of the bad guys, so everyone thought it was 
contributing to the disease, but it likely is not, at least 
in this setting. MMP2 knockouts [lab models stripped 
of MMP2] alone didn’t develop aneurysm; it’s a com- 
bination of TIMP3 and MMP2 deficiency that made 
it worse.” 
Since last year, the researchers have been looking 
at why this current model, which lacks both TIMP3 
and MMP2, called a “double knockout,” was so much 
worse. The group’s research shows that the double 
knockout triggers the inflammation response in the 
aortic artery, which eventually produces another 
MMP molecule, known as MMP29. It is responsible for 


GOOAAL! What soccer teaches health researchers: 


Bryan Alary 


ake no mistake, Alex Clark and Lionel Messi 
were not separated at birth. 

Both might be stars in their own right, 
but Clark, associate dean of research in the Faculty of 
Nursing at the University of Alberta, realizes he’s not 
about to woo stadiums of crazed soccer fans like FC 


Barcelona's all-time top scorer. 
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Alex Clark (left) and Lorraine Thirsk say health researchers 
could improve the quality of their studies by taking lessons 
from soccer. 


“It would probably take you about five seconds of 
watching Lionel Messi move the ball to work out who 
is the more talented soccer player; however, a lot of 
health research would see us as very similar,” says Clark, 
noting they're both male, under 5-foot-11, have brown 
hair and are top performers in their fields. 

“From a health perspective, the current approaches 
we are using to look at complex interventions would 
not be able to pick up the difference between Alex 
Clark and Lionel Messi.” 

And therein lies the problem, adds Clark, who used 
the soccer analogy in a new paper published Dec. 17 in 
the British Medical Journal. The paper was co-written 
by nursing peer- —and fellow soccer fan—Lorraine 
Thirsk and researchers from the George Institute for 


Global Health in Sydney, Australia. 
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Zamaneh Kassiri (left) and Ratnadeep Basu 


reducing the elasticity of the artery, which means it can 
expand to let blood through, but it doesn’t snap back to 
its original form. 

From this discovery, the researchers decided to treat 
these double knockouts with MMP inhibitors and were 
able to save the models from deadly aneurysm. 

“If you detect an aneurysm at a very early stage, 
when it’s still a small bulging in the abdomen, you can 
put the patient on MMP inhibitors and control the 
expansion,’ said Kassiri. “Whereas if you don’t, the 
aneurysm is going to expand and may even rupture.” 

MMP inhibitors could be a good treatment for 
now because many, such as doxycycline, are already 
approved drugs. But the research group’s goal is to 
develop a targeted therapy to enrich the swollen aorta 
with TIMP3. 

“What we would want to do in the long term is to 
deliver TIMP3 locally,’ said Kassiri. “That’s a challen- 
ging task considering the location of the aorta behind 
the abdominal area.” 

Kassiri’s research is funded by the Heart & Stroke 
Foundation of Canada. Basu is supported by an Alberta 
Innoyates — Health Solutions Graduate Studentship. 


Though the analogy is intentionally absurd, Clark 


says the lessons to be learned from soccer are real—and 


can help save lives. Whereas health research focuses on 
what is readily quantifiable, soccer fans and announcers 
appreciate the complexities that make Messi the player 
he is, and a host of other intangibles during a match— 


from field conditions to injuries to opponents to coach- 
ing and managing. 

“Our health research needs to tap into these ‘Messi 
intangibles’ when we are evaluating treatments and 
interventions. A simplistic trial is not going to do that,” 
Clark says. “That’s why you end up with some studies 
that say a program is successful and some studies that 
don’t. And decades of research is published like that, 
with contrary findings and no understanding of why.” 

Thirsk says many of the questions health researchers 
ask are the soccer equivalent of asking, “Does Messi 
score goals?” or “Does Manchester United win?” 
Researchers can try to evaluate whether a diabetes self- 
care management program works, but it doesn’t explain 
other factors such as differences in population, individ- 
ual behaviour, education and other intangibles. 

“Those are factors that are much more difficult to 
count and observe,” she says. “What we should be ask- 
ing is what works for whom, when and why.” 

Researchers also need to learn from failure, Thirsk 
and Clark say. When Messi has a bad day on the pitch, 
fans and announcers are keen to ask why. “In health- 


care research, negative findings either don’t get pub- 
lished or are spun into positive findings,” Clark says. 
“Sports fans love failure because failure gives you a 
really concerted effort to work out, ‘Why are we not 
winning? What on earth is going on?’ In health, we see 
denial, methodological changes to hide failure or just 
spinning,’ adds Clark, noting research shows 40 per 


cent of studies have negative findings that are spun into 
positives because of a scientific culture that looks down 


on failure. 
“That raises deep questions about our scientific | 


culture. We need to embrace those hard questions and 
reflections to learn from failure and create research that 
is of higher quality, is more useful and is more likely to 


benefit people in Canada and elsewhere in the world.” 


Nominate a community connector 


Michael Brown 


ccording to Debra Pozega Osburn, vice-president (university rela- 
tions), there is something special about living in a city that is home to 
community like the University of Alberta. 
She’s not alone in that sentiment. 
“People understand that the university brings something to the commun- 


| ity that’s important, and that those connections are important to both the 


community and the institution,” said Pozega Osburn, adding a strong connec- 
) $ § 8 


| tion between the university and the community is what leads to volunteerism. 


“The fact that people in the Edmonton community are willing to volunteer to 


| advance the U of A is really humbling—there are so many ways that our volun- 


teers could spend their time and their talent, so the fact that they would reach 
into the U of A and advocate and advance the institution is amazing.” 

She says she has had the privilege of being involved in a number of ceremon- 
ies where faculty, staff, students and alumni are recognized for their great work. 

“Often, and appropriately so, we recognize each other for fantastic research 
and classroom accomplishments, but when you think about the great work 
that happens at the university 
and in the community, it seems 
important to find a way to con- 


tf People understand 
that the university 
brings something to 
the community that’s 
important, and that 
those connections are 
important to both the 
community and the 
institution.” 


nect the work of the institution 
and the work of the people of the 
institution and of the community 
with the many communities that 
we serve.” 

Wich that goal in mind, 
Pozega Osburn announced the 
U of A Community Connections 
Awards, created to recognize 
those who embody the spirit of * 
“uplifting the whole people.” 

“Basically, we decided it was 
long overdue to begin recognizing 
some of the people who make a 
difference day after day with their 


willingness to reach into the community.” 


Debra Pozega Osburn 


The three awards are intended to showcase the work of members of the 
community, university faculty and staff, and students whose volunteer work 
has made a positive impact on communities, local or abroad, as well as on 
the university. 

One person whose work at the U of A has exemplified community connec- 
tion is former university board chair and longtime volunteer Brian Heidecker. 

In receiving an honorary degree Noy. 21, granted in part for his tireless 
work during his 30-plus years volunteering for the U of A, Heidecker talked 
about the virtues associated with volunteerism. 

“My involvement over the years with groups such as the Alberta Schools 
Boards Association, Clearview School Division, and the University of Alberta 
has allowed me the privilege of helping to strengthen and advance one of the 
best public education systems in the world,’ he said in his convocation address. 

A successful rancher, Heidecker recalled a trip to Ottawa in 1981, passion- 


| ately making a case to three assistant deputy ministers of finance on behalf of 


his fellow farmers and ranchers, when he had a moment of sheer terror. “How, 
asked myself, had I ended up here?” 

He said he was having the same kind of moment processing the fact that the 
university wanted to award him with its most prestigious of honours, when the 
answer struck him—“I am here today because I chose to become a volunteer.” 

“When you see a job that needs to be done, pitch in and do it,” said 
Heidecker in his address. “You'll be surprised to discover your life being en- 
riched in so many surprising and satisfying ways.” 

Heidecker said his experiences as a volunteer allowed him to learn from 
exceptional leaders, acquire the techniques successful problem-solvers use to 
get things done and expand his mind. 

“Volunteering has been my way of contributing more to society than I've 
removed from it, but I can assure you that I have been rewarded multiple times 


over for all that I have given back,” he said. M 


Nominate someone for a Community 
Connections Award today 


The deadline to nominate a volunteer for a Community Connections Award is 
noon on Jan. 25. 
There are three award categories: 
¢ The Community Scholar Award recognizes U of A academic faculty 
members who are committed to translating their area of expertise to the 
everyday citizen, and demonstrate the values of the university through 
their community scholarship. 
© The Community Leader Award recognizes an individual or team of 
employees, post-doctoral fellows or students who have made a valuable 
contribution to bridging the university's commitment to learning, discovery 
and citizenship with the community. 
© The UAlberta Advocacy Award recognizes a community member or team 
that does not work or study at the university, but contributes personally to 
the university experience. Through their work with the university, nominees 
enhance the reputation and raise the profile of the university as well as 
strengthen the connection between the university and communities near 
and far. 
For nomination forms and more information on the Community Connections 
Awards, go to communityrelations.ualberta.ca/CommunityConnectionsAwards. 
aspx or call Darlene Bryant at 780-492-6892. 
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Prehistoric peacocks put on the pomp 


é ‘gates 
nnovates 
A Health 


<0 Solutions Brian Murphy 


The Board of Directors of Alberta 
innovates - Health Solutions 
(AIHS) is pleased to announce the 
appointment of Dr. Cyril (Cy) B. Frank 
as the corporation's Chief Executive 
Officer (CEO) effective April 1, 2013. 
The Board also announced Dr. 

Cy Frank, MD, FRCSC Pamela Valentine’s promotion to Chief 
Operating Officer. Dr. Valentine will 

serve as Acting CEO during the leadership transition. 

Dr. Frank currently holds a number of leadership positions in 
the academic, clinical, research, health services, administrative, 
and medical device sectors, including senior roles at Alberta 
Health Services, the Alberta Bone and Joint Health Institute 
(ABJHI), the University of Calgary (U of C), and the recently sold 
TENET Medical Engineering, a Calgary based company. Dr. 

Frank is internationally recognized for his collaborative research 
achievements in ligament healing and transplantation. He was 

the Scientific Director of the Institute of Musculoskeletal Health 
and Arthritis (IMHA) at the Canadian Institutes of Health Research 
(CIHR) for six years. He served as Chair of a national panel formed 
by the Canadian Academy of Health Sciences (CAHS) to develop 
a framework and metrics for capturing the impacts of investing 

in health research. He co-leads the Alberta Osteoarthritis Team 
which is finding ways to prevent that disease as well as developing 
a system of providing better access to quality care for patients. Artist’s conception of the feathered dinosaur Similicaudipteryx waving its tail feathers in a mating display. 

Dr. Frank’s achievements have resulted in many provincial, 
national and international honours, including being named 
International Bone and Joint Decade “Builder” in 2005; top 40 
alumni at the University of Calgary in 2006; University Research 
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Professorship in 2007; the University of Calgary Isaak Walton University of Alberta researcher's examina- He says the hypothesis of oviraptor tail-waving is 
Killam Interdisciplinary Research Prize in 2010; and one of the tion of fossilized dinosaur tail bones has led supported by both the bone and muscle structure of 
top 50 most influential Albertans in 2011. Dr Frank was elected to a breakthrough finding: some feathered the tail. 
to CAHS based on achievement in the academic health sciences dinosaurs used tail plumage to attract mates, much like Individual vertebrae at the base of an oviraptor's tail 
in Canada. = modern-day peacocks and turkeys. were short and numerous, indicating great flexibility. 
Luna aihanithenluronnon UofA paleontology PhD candidate Scott Persons Based on dissections of modern reptile and bird tails, 
followed a chain of fossil evidence that started with a Persons’ reconstruction of the dinosaur’s tail muscles 
peculiar fusing together of vertebrae at the tip of the revealed oviraptors had what it took to really shake 
Bs ansiomming health and wellbeing through research and innovation tail of four different species of dinosaurs, some separ- their tail feathers. 
LJ ated in time and evolution by 45 million years. Large muscles extended far down the tail and had 
Persons says the final vertebrae in the tails ofa group 2 Sufficient number of broad connection points to the 
of dinosaurs called oviraptors were fused together, vertebrae to propel oviraptors’ tail feathers vigorously 
forming a ridged, blade-like structure. “The structure from side to side and up and down. 
is called a pygostyle” says Persons. “Among modern Oviraptors were two-legged dinosaurs that had 
animals, only birds have them.” already gone through major diversifications from the 
Researchers say fossils of Similicaudipteryx, an early iconic, meat-eating dinosaur family. Oviraptors were 
oviraptor, reveal feathers radiating from the fused plant-eaters that roamed parts of China, Mongolia and 
Preferred We believe that your bones at the tail tip. Similicaudipteryx was not known Alberta during the Cretaceous period, the final age of 
2 to be a flying dinosaur, and Persons contends its tail the dinosaur. 
Personnel home is the best place feathers evolved as a means of waving its feathered “By this time, a variety of dinosaurs used feathers for 
of Canada for your child to be. eailiearis! flight and insulation from the cold, said Persons. “This 
No direct fossil evidence of feathers has been shows that by the late Cretaceous, dinosaurs were doing 
P an found with the fossils of the oviraptors that followed everything with feathers that modern birds do now,’ 
Our goal is your goal; to locate the most qualified Similicaudipteryx, but Persons says there is still strong said Persons. 
individual from the largest pool of caregivers available. evidence they had a feathered tail. In addition to their feathered tails, oviraptors also 
Persons reasons that because the later ovirap- had prominent bone crests on their head, which Persons 
: : tor had the same tail structure as the feathered says the dinosaurs also may have used in mating displays. 
Call 780-430-7987 or Toll-free q -800-899-8841 Similicaudipteryx, the tails of later oviraptors still “Between the crested head and feathered-tail shak- 
www.pr eferrednannies.com served the same purpose. ing, oviraptors had a propensity for visual exhibition- 


ism, said Persons.Wi 


Are You A ox 
er’ 


Congratulations to Melanie Chow, 


* 27 years as successful sesdentt 
realtor specializing in west and 
_ southwest Edmonton 


23 
Da wrant a te lie top 5% of who won the lord of all dinner party a 
monton realtors decorations, a Butterdome butter dish, as 
_e Member of prestigious RE/MA ay ul a 
iin shay igious RE/ 7 part of Folio’s Dec. 14 “Are You a Win- 


ner?” contest. Chow identified the loca- 
tion of last issue’s photo as the first floor 
of the Centennial Centre for Interdisci- 
plinary Science. Up for grabs this week is 
a weekly appointment calendar featuring 
the spectacular photography of Todd and 
Brad Reed. To win, identify where the 
object pictured is located and email your 
answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on 
Monday, Jan. 21, and you will be entered 
into the draw. 


¢ Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 

+ Bilingual in English and Spanish 


Jenna Hoff 


hen mechanical 

engineering professor 

emeritus David Checkel 
and his wife Elisebeth extended an 
offer to help the village of Juving 6, 
Nepal, set in the shadow of the 
indomitable Mount Everest, they 
encouraged the proud mountain 
people to “think big.” 

“By that, we meant we would 
consider funding expensive projects 
like a water system, micro-hydro 
power, or a medical clinic,” said 
Checkel, who retired in 2010 from 
a 29-year academic career at the 
University of Alberta that focuses 
on issues related to, among others, 
alternative fuels and improving fuel 
efficiency. “What came back was a 
request for us to help them improve 
their school. This would make the 
biggest difference in creating op- 
portunity for local children.” 

The Checkels witnessed the 
conditions of Juving 6 during 
regular trips to the area over the 
years, but decided to get involved 
in 2006 after a trek to Everest base 
camp, where his group was assisted 
by more than 40 porters, cooks and 
guides, many of whom were subsist- 
ence farmers from the village. 

“We were impressed by the 
resourceful, cheerful and extremely 
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David and Elisebeth Checkel 


hard-working Nepali staff and 
wanted to know more about their 


village,” said Checkel. 


66 While we've provided 
some seed money, the 
villagers have done 
this themselves and it’s 
giving their kids a big 
step up in the world.” 


David Checkel 


They discovered that the 
mountainous village lacked roads, 
electrical power and a reliable water 
supply. Villagers did not have access 


payjddns 


to a health clinic, and only a few 
families could afford the fees to 
send their children to the tiny Shree 
Dip Jyoti primary school, which 
only taught up to Grade 3. 

When the Checkels returned 
home, they realized they had to 
help. They accepted the offer to help 
build a new school with classes up 
to Grade 5. According to Checkel, 
those two extra years of formal 
education can change the course of 
a child’s entire life. 

“Graduates would be two years 
older, meaning those continu- 
ing their education would be old 
enough to go on to middle school in 
another village,” he explained. “Even 
those who didn’t continue their 
education would have sufficient 
literacy skills and English-language 
abilities to take on better jobs than 
the porter and labourer work they 
would otherwise have been able 
to get. 

“Additionally, experience has 
shown that women with a Grade 
5 education have smaller and 
healthier families.” 

In no time at all, the project was 
up and running. “While the Juving 
Village Committee started to plan 
for an expanded school, Elisebeth 
and I began by providing the salary 
for one additional teacher in 2007, 
about $1,200 per year.” 
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The finished schoolhouse in Juving 6, Nepal. (Below) A labourer hauls 80 kilograms of 
rocks to the construction site. At this stage the wall is approaching full height. 


By 2008, they had set up the 
Juving Nepal Development Society 
as an Alberta charitable society 
and registered Canadian charity. 
“Elisebeth is chair, and we work 
with a board of seven people and 
receive support from dozens of 
donors,” Checkel said. 

Checkel says the Village 
Committee started construction 
on the first phase of the new school 
in 2009. The villagers provided 
unskilled labour to bring rocks 
for building material and to bring 
timbers from a forest area. Skilled 
carpenters were hired to cut up the 
trees to make timbers, door frames, 
window frames and shutters. Rock 


masons were hired to square the 


A 


rocks and build walls. Tin roof 
panels, fibreglass skylight panels, 
reinforcing wire, and cement for the 
floor were all carried in. 

The school now consists of six 
rooms: five classrooms for grades 1 
through 5, plus a combined office- 
library room. Of the village’s 70 
children, 68 now attend school. 

“The best part of this is seeing 
the school buildings appear, the 
students and teachers working in 
school, and the immense pride 
shown by the local villagers. While 
we ve provided some seed money, 
they've done this themselves and 
it’s giving their kids a big step up in 
the world.” Mi 


Alberta 
innovates 
Health 
Satutions 


The Board of Directors of 
Alberta Innovates — Health 
Solutions (AIHS) is pleased 
to announce the appointment 
of Dr. Pamela Valentine as the 
corporation's Chief Operating 


Pamela Valentine, Ph.D. 


Officer effective April 1, 2013. 


The Board also announced 
Dr. Valentine will serve as Acting Chief Executive Officer 
effective immediately and until April 1, 2013 when Dr. Cy 
Frank joins the corporation as its CEO. 

Dr. Valentine has served as Vice-President Research & 
Innovation at AIHS for three years. She began her tenure 
at the organization in 2006, initially providing leadership for 
the training and early career development programs before 
being appointed as Director, Grants and Awards in 2008. 

Prior to joining AIHS, Dr. Valentine served on faculty in 
the Department of Clinical Neurosciences at the University 
of Calgary and as a member of the Epilepsy and Brain 
Circuits Program at the Hotchkiss Brain Institute. She 
holds a Ph.D., M.Sc., and B.Sc. in Psychology, all from 


the University of Calgary. 


Among her numerous honours and awards, Dr. 


www.aihealthsotutio 


alth and w 


Valentine has received recognition for her work by the 
Canadian Psychological Association, Neuroscience 
Canada Foundation, Natural Science and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada and Alberta Heritage 
Foundation for Medical Research. = 
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Survey shows Albertans getting more active, but still room to move 


Folio Staff 


ore Albertans may be benefiting from physical activ- 
ity, but there’s still plenty of room for people to get 
moving, according to a new survey. 

Results from the 2013 Alberta Survey on Physical Activity, 
published Jan. 9 by the U of A’s Alberta Centre for Active 
Living, show that 59 per cent of adult Albertans are physically 
active enough to receive health benefits, up from 54.5 per cent 
in 2011. 

“Although the increase in activity since 2011 is not statistic- 
ally significant on its own, the upward trend from 2011 to 2013 
is positive,’ said Christina Loitz, a co-author of the survey and 
knowledge translation specialist at the Alberta Centre for Active 
Living. The centre has conducted the survey every other year 
since 1995 to monitor the physical activity levels of Albertans. 

Loitz noted that despite the small increase over the last two 
years, more than 40 per cent of Albertans are not active enough 
to gain health benefits. Part of the value of an ongoing survey 
is helping researchers understand why this is the case. “The 
survey provides insights into sociodemographic, psychological 
and environmental factors that may affect the activity levels of 
Albertans, she said. 

For instance, the 2013 survey shows that Albertans with 
lower household incomes are less physically active. It also shows 
that Albertans are less active as they get older; 87 per cent of 
those aged 18 to 24 are active, whereas only 35 per cent of those 
over 65 are active. 

On the positive side, the survey showed that Albertans are 
well aware that physical activity has health benefits—89 per cent 
agree that physical activity improves their health and prevents 
many chronic diseases, and 94 per cent agree that physical activ- 
ity will keep them healthy. 
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Christina Loitz is co-author of a study that found Albertans are becoming 
more physically active. 


Walking was one of the most popular activities, with 74 per 
cent of Albertans taking to their feet for leisure, transportation 
or work. “Although walking is popular, Albertans generally do 
not walk enough to attain a moderate level of physical actiy- 
ity; said Loitz. “Adults need to be physically active at least 150 
minutes a week to get health benefits, including light to vigorous 


payjddns 


“The challenge to those of us working to increase physical 
activity is to create environments that support and encourage 
all Albertans to be more active, so that they will gain health and 
other benefits,” said Judith Down, director of the Alberta Centre 
for Active Living. 

The report from the survey offers several recommendations to 
boost Albertans’ physical activity levels, in three areas: physical 
activity at work, encouraging older adults to be physically active, 
and strategies to increase walking time by Albertans of all ages. 

“We added recommendations to the 2013 report to help 
practitioners, policy- and decision-makers, and individuals strat- 
egize about ways to boost physical activity,’ noted Loitz. 

Here are some of the recommendations for employees: 

e Create a habit; consistently do 10 to 60 minutes of physical 
activity before work, at lunch or during breaks. 

e Make physical activity a priority; block off time in your 
schedule to be active. 

e Bike, walk or wheel to work. 

e Ifyou use public transit, get off a few stops early and walk the 
rest of the way, to work or home. 

e Ifyou drive to work, park a kilometre away and enjoy the 
walking time. 

e Sign up for physical activity programs and initiatives offered 
at your workplace. 

Use your health and wellness spending account; for example, 

find out whether it covers fitness centre memberships or 

sports team fees. 
e Start a workplace walking group. 

The Alberta Centre for Active Living is a non-profit organ- 
ization affiliated with the Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation and funded by the Alberta Sport, Recreation, Parks 
and Wildlife Foundation. 

Read the concise report from the 2013 Alberta Survey on 


U of A Ringette claims back-to-back gold 


Bryan Alary 


of A Ringette struck gold 

once again after the team 

claimed its second straight 
national championship. 


6 Whether it was 
goaltending, defence 
or forwards, we have 
a good team from 
top to bottom.” 


Paul Hotke 


The repeat performance at the 
2013 University Challenge Cup— 
capped off with a 4-1 victory over 
the University of Ottawa in the Jan. 
6 final—has everyone on the squad 
“walking around with big smiles 
on our faces this week,” said coach 
Paul Hotke. 

“It feels every bit as good or even 
better than last year,’ said Hotke, 
after returning from the competi- 
tion in North Bay, Ont. “We are a 
good team and winning it back to 
back validates that fact.” 

Over the five-day tournament, 
the U of A went 7-0-1 in round- 
robin play. Their only setback—if 
you can call it that—was a 5-5 tie 
against the University of Calgary 
Dinos in the eighth and final game 
of round-robin, after the U of A had 
already secured a spot in the final. 

“Game 8 wasn’t our most stellar 
performance—not to take anything 
away from the Dinos, they're a very 
good team—but we kind of went 
through the motions,” said Hotke. 
“But when the girls came out for the 
next game, in the final, they were 
snorting and back to their usual 
preparation’and doing what got 
them there.” 


activity every day.” 


Third-year education student 
Taylor Clelland said the team felt 
the pressure to repeat, but asa 
tight-knit squad managed to rally 
together. Against Ottawa, they 
fought to the end despite a three- 
goal lead, she said. 

“My first year, we won bronze 
and that was a big deal for the team, 
so to have won two national titles 
in a row now is incredible,” says 
Clelland. “To win it with 17 of your 
best friends for a second year is 
just awesome.” 

The team’s dominant perform- 
ance was due in large part toa 
strong overall team game, which 
Hotke credits to stability, with 16 of 
18 players returning from last year’s 
championship squad. The lack of 
turnover resulted in one of U of A 
Ringette’s strongest teams with no 
glaring weaknesses or holes to fill. 

“Whether it was goaltending, 
defence or forwards, we have a good 
team from top to bottom,” Hortke 
said. “For us as coaches, it’s a bit of 
a dream team at the moment with 
all the returning players and the 
strength we have.” 

With another national cham- 
pionship under their belts, the team 
turns its attention to producing 


Taylor Clelland hoists the spoils of victory 
at the 2013 University Challenge Cup. 


championship results later this 
month while hosting the fourth 
annual Ringette Scores on Cancer. 
The charity tournament has raised 
$250,000 for cancer research at the 
Cross Cancer Institute through 
the Alberta Cancer Foundation. 
With 19 teams from across Alberta 
and two from Saskatoon, U of A 
Ringette hopes to top last year’s 
donations of nearly $100,000, 
Hotke said. Mi 


Of the the 18 skaters who made up the 2012-13 U of A Ringette team, 16 were returning 
players back for the national championship repeat. 
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Physical Activity at www.centre4activeliving.ca. 


A learning tool for medical coaches 


Michael Brown 


he word “doctor” has come to mean many things—healer, aca- 
demic, expert, leader—but at its root is the Latin docere, which 
means to teach. 


For Darren Nichols, associate professor in the Department of 
Family Medicine, the subtleties of the word don’t crowd out the 
original meaning. 

“[ think that most of us 
recognize that our duties IEEE Te E E 
as a PhD or MD include Zee Le : 
teaching,” said Nichols. 

“[ hope, as teachers, we are increasingly finding the tools to create learn- 
ing, and enjoying the rewards of creating change in our students.” 

In his search for teaching tools, the U of A alumnus—with help from 
family medicine colleague Shelley Ross—has developed one that helps 
coach the coaches. 

Nichols explains this novel tool will be used to evaluate the quality 
of feedback provided by medical educators to students. Feedback will 
be graded on its presence, relation to directly observed events, specifi- 
city and guidance. Preceptors 
whose feedback is reviewed 
will then receive targeted 


66 | hope, as teachers, we 
are increasingly finding 
the tools to create 
learning, and enjoying 
the rewards of creating 
change in our students.” 


coaching on how to improve 
their feedback. A followup 
analysis of their feedback will 
be done three months later. 

Nichols, who is on sab- 
batical as a visiting professor at 
the Patan Academy of Health 
Sciences in Kathmandu, 
Nepal, likens the success of 
feedback for students to why 
good coaching is critical for the success of athletes. 

“The brain learns by integrating new knowledge into its existing web, 
but as learners we aren’t always aware of what new knowledge we need?” 
he said. “Modifying any behaviour, whether it is kicking a ball or diag- 
nosing pneumonia, requires specific, timely advice on how to change. 

“Feedback is the basis of coaching knowledge workers.” 

To help implement the tool, which was the first of its kind to be used 
for intensive, individually tailored faculty development for medical 
teachers, Nichols and Shelley were awarded $13,000 from the U of A’s 
Teaching and Learning Enhancement Fund. 

He says the tool works so well that just about anyone can look at a 
piece of written feedback and decide whether it is going to be effective. 

“Ask any teacher, coach, student or athlete and they will give you 
the common-sense answer that good feedback is timely, constructive, 
detailed advice delivered in a respectful manner, he said. “We went and 
created a too! for evaluating feedback based on that common sense, 
which is echoed in the educational literature” 1 


Darren Nichols 


Tarwinder Rai 


ooking to reduce the amount of or- 
ganic waste generated on campus, en- 
vironmental engineering students got 

g g 

down and dirty sorting through nearly five 


tonnes of garbage as part of the University 
of Alberta’s 2012 Organic Waste Audit. 


Golnaz Arab was one of 53 engineering students 
taking part in the 2012 Organic Waste Audit. 


For civil engineering student Megan 
McBain-Tannas, sorting the garbage wasn't 
as unpleasant as it sounds—once you got 
past the smell, of course. 

“Waste management is a universal issue 
and we can use what we’ve learned in this 


Making a strong Central European connection 


course anywhere in the world,” said McBain- 
Tannas of her fall semester ENV E 432 class. 
“It’s really interesting to see what happens 
to our waste once we throw it out. It was 

a great way to see how waste management 
systems work.” 

Collected over a three-week period, 
organic waste—which constitutes almost 60 
per cent of the university's waste stream— 
was sorted by 53 engineering students as 
part of the Solid Waste Management course 
design project. The waste was collected from 
several food service locations around cam- 
pus, including the Students’ Union Building. 

The Organic Waste Audit is a joint 
project initiated by the U of A’s Facilities 
and Operations, the Department of Civil 
and Environmental Engineering and the 
Edmonton Waste Management Centre of 
Excellence as part of the U of A’s waste 
diversion strategy. The goal is to increase 
waste diversion to 50 per cent by 2015. 
With assistance from the students, this waste 
audit will help improve how the university 
measures its waste by developing a custom 
audit process. 

Once the audit is completed, students 
prepare a project report and make recom- 
mendations that incorporate the audit data. 
The U of A then uses the data in planning 
sustainability initiatives like waste diversion 
and greenhouse gas reduction. 

“It’s different from a typical class because 
it’s so hands-on. We got to see first-hand the 
different types of waste that different areas 
of the university create. The class’s design 
component is a great way to see the work 
that goes on to design these systems,” said 


management systems. 


McBain-Tannas. “I’ve learned how com- 
plicated the waste management process is, 
and why simply burying garbage is not an 
attractive option anymore.” 

While this year’s class recommendations 
are still being assessed, Len Sereda, direc- 
tor of energy management and sustainable 
operations for Facilities and Operations, says 
the university is pursuing many of last year’s 
student recommendations. 

These recommendations include col- 
lecting paper towels in bathrooms for 


composting, installing overhead signage 


= 


Salim Hammoun sorts through garbage as part of his fall ENV E 432 class, where students learn about waste 
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in hallways to direct people to the near- 
est recycling stations, having waste “street 
teams” regularly staff high-traffic locations, 
encouraging food service locations to pro- 
vide compostable take-out containers, and 
targeting food service operations and large 
study areas for organics collection. 
“Students feel they are part of the solu- 
tion and are making a difference on campus,” 
said Sereda of the decision to involve stu- 
dents. “By completing annual audits and de- 


veloping methodology, we will continuously 


improve and reduce our waste on campus.” i 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he University of Alberta and the University of 
Vienna have formed a comprehensive partner- 
ship that will enable students and faculty from 
both universities to study and work on joint research in 
topics including history and German language studies, 
geological and medical sciences, and philological- 
cultural studies. 
In December, Joseph Patrouch, director of the 
U of A’s Wirth Institute for Austrian and Central 
European Studies, signed a uniyersity-wide memoran- 
dum of understanding in Vienna with Heinz Fassmann, 
vice-rector of the University of Vienna. 


G6 This is a first step in a world of 
connections. We’ve opened up a space 
and now it’s up to the people on both 
sides to fill it with projects.” 


Joseph Patrouch 


The agreement strengthens the U of A’s relationship 
with one of the oldest universities in Europe, creating 
new possibilities for U of A students and faculty in one 
of Europe’s hubs of culture, heritage and tradition. 

“This is a first step in a world of connections. We've 
opened up a space and now it’s up to the people on 
both sides to fill it with projects,’ Patrouch said. “One 
of my highest priorities now is to expand this relation- 
ship and ensure that students and faculty know of the 
infinite possibilities.” 

Serving Canada, the Wirth Institute is one of seven 
such establishments in the world being sponsored 
by the Austrian government—which is partly why 
Fassmann says the U of A makes an ideal partner. 

“The University of Vienna is one of the best univer- 
sities in Europe and without doubt the best in Austria,” 
he said. “We're more than 600 years old, and we offer a 
broad range of curriculums.” 

One of the priorities in the U of A’s international 
engagement strategy is creating opportunities for 
student mobility—ensuring that students get an 


wana 


Joseph Patrouch (left) and Heinz Fassmann sign a memorandum 


of understanding between the U of A and the University of Vienna. 


international education experience. Fassmann says 
that effort is similar to objectives at the University of 
Vienna, noting that student mobility fosters inter- 
national relations and creates opportunities for under- 
standing on global issues. 


“Our students should get a global perspective in 


« 


their education,” said Fassman. “They should go out 
of Austria and see how societies are working. That's 
very important for a small country like Austria—our 
graduates should go out and they should know what's 
happening in Canada. 

“It’s good for students to spend time in a foreign 
country to broaden perspectives.” 

Patrouch says this agreement exemplifies the insti- 
tute’s mandate to raise the profile of Central Europe 
and Central European studies in Canada. 

“Tt is my goal to develop ties with academic institu- 
tions of this calibre in all of the seven countries the 
Wirth Institute is formally connected with,” he said. 

That goal is consistent with the university's broader 
objectives to help build a stronger global research com- 
munity to address pressing challenges including climate 
change, public health and cultural understanding. 

“Everybody is thinking about the European 
Union and what's going on with that project,” he 
said. “We will be in the midst of that volatile part of 
the world, which is dealing with European Union 
expansion, and will contribute to understanding on 
contemporary developments.” Wi 


Les Fiducies 


Killam 


Trusts 


2013-2014 © 
Killam Annual Professorships 


’ Applications are invited for the 2013-2014 Killam Annual 


Professorships. All regular, continuing, full-time academic faculty 
members who are not on leave during 2013-2014 are eligible to apply. 
Deans, department chairs and other senior university administrators 
with personnel responsibilities shall not normally be eligible for 
Killam Annual Professorships. Associate deans and associate 
department chairs are eligible providing they do not have personnel 
responsibilities. Up to eight Killam Annual Professors will be selected 
by a subcommittee of the Killam Trusts Committee; no more than two 
Professorships shall be awarded to staff members in any one faculty in 
any given year. Each Killam Annual Professor shall be presented with a 
$3,500 cash award and a commemorative plaque. The duties of Killam 
Annual Professors shall not be changed from those that they regularly 
perform as academic staff members. 


The primary criterion for selection shall be a record of outstanding 
scholarship and teaching over three or more years as evidenced by 
any or all of: research publications, creative activities, presented 
papers, supervision of graduate students, and courses taught. The 
secondary criterion shall be a record of substantial contributions to the 
community outside the university, above and beyond what is usually 
expected of a professor, as evidenced by community involvement 
normally directly linked to the applicant's university responsibilities 
and activities. However, other forms of community involvement will 
be considered, especially, but not exclusively, where the applicant's 
discipline does not readily lend itself to making community 
contributions, and also where the university's reputation is clearly 
enhanced by the applicant's contributions. 


Awards are tenable for 12 months commencing July 1, 2013. The 
completed application must be received at the Office of the Vice- 
President (Research), 2-51 South Academic Building, by 4:30 p.m., 
Friday, February 15, 2013. Award recipients will be announced by 
early May, and they will be formally recognized at the Killam Trusts 
Luncheon and Awards Celebration in the fall of 2013. 


Applications and further details are available at www.research. 
ualberta.ca, under Vice-President (Research), Internal Honours & 
Prizes section. 


Please contact Annette Kujda, Administrative Officer, Office of the Vice- 
President (Research) at extension 2-8342 or annette. kujda(dualberta.ca 
if you have any questions. 
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ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Countdown begins for international rocket launch 


Three University of Alberta engineering students are packing for a trip 
to the Andoya Rocket Range in Norway to participate in the Canada- 
Norway Student Sounding Rocket (CaNoRock) exchange program 
Jan. 14-19. 

Organized through the U of A Institute for Space Science, Exploration 
and Technology, the exchange program will give students a hands-on 
education about space systems, allowing them to equip a sounding rocket 
with a variety of sensors before it is launched, and then analyze the data it 
collects and compare it with predictions they made about its flight. 

Chelsea Morin, a fourth-year mechanical engineering student specializ- 
ing in biomedical engineering and a senior member of the U of A ringette 
team, will be joined by fellow fourth-year engineering students Brian 
Graves and Brandon Kwong. 

“One of the coolest things is that Brian and Brandon and I get to pur- 
sue this together,’ said Morin. “I’m just looking forward to seeing a rocket 
launch, knowing that we contributed to it.” 


Provost adds advisor 


Nathalie Kermoal, former interim dean of the Faculty of Native Studies 
and current associate professor in the Faculty of Native Studies and 
Campus Saint-Jean, was appointed as a special advisor to the provost for a 
two-year term that began Jan. 1. 

Kermoal’s mandate is to advance the commitment made in the academic 
plan, Dare to Deliver 2011-2015, to increase Aboriginal student enrol- 
ment and successful academic outcomes at the U of A. 

Kermoal will work with deans from across the institution to identify 
best practices in recruitment, retention and graduation of Aboriginal stu- 
dents, evaluate standards of excellence in working for and with Aboriginal 
communities, and seek opportunities for sharing this expertise and inte- 
grating resources. Kermoal will also make recommendations for extending 
existing programs or creating new ones to support Aboriginal students, 
with a special emphasis on professional and health sciences. 


Professor emeritus’s beloved piece published 


A prolific composer of choral music, Augustana professor emeri- 
tus James Neff recently received word from Cypress Choral Music in 
Vancouver, one of Canada’s foremost music publishing houses, that one of 
his most beloved choral works was accepted for publication. 

As of November 2012, How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place was released 
for distribution to the Canadian choral community and beyond. 

Neff, who retired in 1993 after 32 years as a professor of music theory, 
history, composition and conducting, composed How Lovely Is Thy 
Dwelling Place 25 years ago for the dedication of Bethel Lutheran Church. 
It premiered at Bethel with a choir comprising members of the congrega- 
tion under the baton of Jonathan Mohr. 

Information about How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place can be found on 
the Cypress Choral Music website. 


Medical students score top spot on licensing exams 


U of A medical students from the class of 2012 scored top marks on 
their medical licensing exams again—a feat achieved two years in a row. 

The Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry recently received the Part 1 
results from the Medical Council of Canada Qualifying Examination from 
the spring. The medical students’ overall results topped those of all 17 
Canadian medical schools. 

The 2012 class rated first or second in eight of the 10 subcategories. In five 
of the exam outcomes, the 2012 class exceeded the mean score by a full stan- 
dard error—a standing U of A medical students have maintained for five years. 

“Our students truly are the best and the brightest in the country, 
regularly maintaining a high level of excellence in all that they do,” said 
Douglas Miller, dean of medicine and dentistry. “Please join me in con- 
gratulating them on-such an amazing achievement.” 

The 2011 class of medical students also ranked number one in their 
Part 1 exam results, finishing above the national mean in all disciplines and 
ranking first in several individual disciplines. 


Board of Governors accepts HUB incident reports 


The U of A Board of Governors, at its December 2012 meeting, ac- 
cepted two reports prepared by Risk Management Services following 
the June 15, 2012 incident in HUB Mall. One of the reports examines 
the operations of the university's Crisis Management Team during the 
emergency; the other report examines the use of the university's emergency 
notification systems. 

As reported in Folio Oct. 5, 2012, the reports conclude the situation 
was handled appropriately by the university, while making a number of 
recommendations for improvement. Among the 19 recommendations 
contained in the two reports, the authors suggest increased education for 
the university community about emergency response, updated Protective 
Services procedures during a major emergency and improvements to the 
testing procedures for the emergency notification system. 

The reports containing the recommendations are now available at www. 
oem.ualberta.ca/recommendations 


Remembering U of A’s humble benefactor 


Folio Staff 


he University of Alberta community is mourn- 

ing the Dec. 17 passing of Barbara Poole, who, 

along with her late husband John and the 
entire Poole family, created an incredible legacy to the 
university campus, touching and transforming the lives 
of students, scholars and staff. She was 83. 


Barbara and John Poole 


“Their philanthropy has shaped our institution— 
they are among our most generous donors and dear- 
est friends,” said President Indira Samarasekera. “We 
are so incredibly thankful for their generosity. Words 
alone cannot express how much Barbara meant to 
this institution.” 

John and Barbara Poole supported many initiatives 
at the university, with the Devonian Botanic Garden 
one of the nearest and dearest to Barbara’s heart. The 
Pooles played a central role in the creation of Green 
School, an education program that allows elementary 
schoolchildren to spend five days at the botanic garden 
immersed in nature. Last year, 25 classes with 580 stu- 
dents attended Green School and thousands of people 
have been positively affected by the program. 

“The spirit of philanthropy infused everything they 
have done, and they have inspired so many others with 
their giving,” added Samarasekera. 

They have made gifts supporting areas as diverse as 
engineering, environmental sciences, education, nursing, 
fine arts, Canadian studies, global health and literature. 

John, a U of A engineering alumnus, and Barbara 
were early proponents of a new facility on campus for 
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natural resources engineering. Their initial support acted 
as a catalyst for subsequent gifts from other alumni, 
corporations and goyernment—and in 2004 the Natural 
Resources Engineering Facility opened—adding much- 
needed teaching and research space in the faculty. This 
impressive building is the home of the Department of 
Civil and Environmental Engineering and the School 

of Mining and Petroleum Engineering. More than 

900 undergraduate and 500 graduate students are 
learning in the facility’s state-of-the-art research and 
instructional labs. 

The Pooles have helped students in the faculties of 
education and nursing pursue their dreams, thanks to 
endowments that established the John and Barbara 
Poole Scholarship in Education, and the Inez Poole 
Nursing Graduate Scholarship. 

Alissa Dawn Roy is one of the appreciative students 
chosen for the John & Barbara Poole Scholarship in 
Education in 2010 to encourage fine-arts students at 
the university to pursue a career in teaching. “It was 
gratifying to know that there are people who value arts 
education as much as I do. I believe that arts education 
is a vital part of schooling. Art and design, drama and 
music offer students the opportunity to develop their 
creative problem-solving skills, express themselves, and 
contribute something to the world,” she said. 

Yet, despite the accolades and the achievements her 
philanthropy helped to bring about, Barbara remained 
steadfastly humble. Many of the couple’s donations 
were made anonymously, and, as Barbara remarked in a 
2010 media interview, “I’m not interested in having my 
name out everywhere.” 

“So many times John and Barbara Poole and their 
family chose to donate privately. It is a testament 
to their character that for the most part, they have 
preferred to give anonymously, wanting no credit or 
recognition. But when they allowed their names to be 
known, they served as outstanding role models of phil- 
anthropy and community service,’ said O’Neil Outar, 
vice-president of advancement, the area of the univer- 
sity that builds philanthropic relationships. 

“They truly have made a difference in the world 
through their gifts to the university. They have sup- 
ported and guided our students, our teachers and our 
researchers, who have gone on to support, shape and 
guide others. Their legacy will never be forgotten.” i 


Levels of physical activity in kids influenced by parents 


Kate feogoods 


ith New Year's resolu- 
tions upon us, new re- 
search from the U of A 


| offers encouragement for parents 
looking to help their families 


achieve fitness. 

Kerry Vander Ploeg, a PhD 
candidate with the School of Public 
Health, recently conducted research 
to determine whether parents’ be- 
liefs about and support for physical 
activity are associated with chil- 
dren’s physical activity levels. 

Vander Ploeg and her supervisor, 
Paul Veugelers, analyzed survey 
data from 6,585 students and their 
parents through the REAL Kids 
Alberta project. They found that 
parental care, encouragement and 
engagement in physical activity 
resulted in a decrease in the number 
of overweight children. Children 
whose parents encouraged them 
“very much” were 22 per cent less 
likely to be overweight than those 
whose parents encouraged them 
“quite a lot.” 

Other parental factors, such as 
engaging in activities with children 
and caring about their own physical 
activity, were independently and 
positively associated with physical 
activity, regardless of whether the 
children were of normal weight 
or overweight. 

“Parental encouragement on 
its own makes a difference in the 


amount of a child’s physical activity, 
regardless of these other factors,” 
Vander Ploeg says, noting that in- 
sufhcient physical activity is one of 
the most significant risk factors for 
overweight and obesity. “It’s reassur- 
ing that even small demonstrations 
of support, regardless of whether 
you are physically active yourself, 
have a positive effect on the health 
of your child.” 

Vander Ploeg says the findings 
can help parents ensure their chil- 
dren lead healthy, active lives. 

“Te’s not just about signing your 
kids up for extracurricular activities, 
which can be expensive,” she adds. 
“You don’t even need to be an all- 
star athlete yourself to have healthy, 
active children. We found that the 
more you care and the more you 
encourage, the more likely kids are 
to be physically active.” 

She is also quick to point out the 
significance of the results in terms 
of the relationship between parental 
encouragement and physical activity 
among overweight children. 

“Most overweight children 
report greater barriers to physical 
activity, such as finding activities 
they enjoy and feel comfortable 
engaging in, how competitive they 
are with their peers, and even basic 
physical barriers such as their ability 
to use gym or playground equip- 
ment,” Vander Ploeg says. “Although 
overweight children need more 
encouragement than those who are 


Kerry Vander Ploeg 


of normal weight, parental support 
seems to address, and even remove, 
some of these barriers.” 

The research, recently pub- 
lished in the Canadian Journal of 
Public Health, indicates that health 
promotion strategies to increase 
parental awareness of the value of 
encouragement can do a lot to in- 
crease children’s active living habits. 

“Intervening at schools and gen- 
erating excitement about physical 
activity can help children bring 
some of that excitement home,” 
Vander Ploeg says. “Schools can 
educate parents about the value 
of supporting their children being 
physically active so kids can be active 
on days when they aren’t in school. 

“You have to encourage them to 
be active, and create that supportive 
environment so they can continue 
to make healthy choices and learn 
those healthy, active living habits.” IN 
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Real-life stories that inspire healthy changes 


Bryan Alary 


o time of year triggers healthy lifestyle changes 
Ne« like January, when gym membership sales 

spike, dieters slim down and smokers butt out. But 
the University of Alberta's Lisa Bélanger has some insight 
about what inspires people to make changes year-round—and 
stick to them. 

“There's no pill you can take, there’s no 30-minute abs, 
there’s no fast, quick way to become healthy,” says Bélanger, 

a PhD candidate in the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation. “Being healthy means daily maintenance 
and making simple changes—small changes can make a 
huge impact.” 

Bélanger, 27, studies how exercise affects cancer, and 
through her work interacts with people facing life-and-death 
struggles that make lifestyle changes a necessity, not an op- 
tion. She compiled some of the most moving stories—along 
with an ample dose of leading science—for a new book called 
Inspire Me Well. 

Part of Bélanger’s goal in sharing these personal stories 
is to encourage people to make changes before illness forces 
it upon them. It’s a subject to which she’s devoted her life 


ever since her best friend in high school, Jane Knight, lost her 
battle with Hodgkin’s lymphoma. 

“That has inspired everything I do at the U of A and has 
inspired me throughout writing the book and most of the 
things I do in life,” says Bélanger. 

It’s a passion she shares with co-author, Edmonton-based 
dietitian and U of A alumna Sarah O'Hara. The duo blogged 
about health and wellness for a year before deciding to put 
pen to paper for a book. Their main goal? Inspire people to 
make lifestyle changes before health is an issue. 

“People ask me every day if what I do is depressing, but it’s the 
complete opposite. It’s unbelievably inspiring every day,’ Bélanger 
says. “The cancer patients I have had the privilege to work with 
have had that amazing outlook on health and also life.” 

When attempting to turn over a new leaf—be it at New 
Year's or any time of year—Bélanger says stick to three points. 

First, emotionally connect to your goal. If you want to be 
more active to keep up with grandkids, remind yourself of 
that. Second, make a plan. If you live in a winter city and it’s 
cold, walk inside a mall or indoor track. Third, have fun. If 
you want to eat more leafy greens, make sure they’re part of 
a meal that actually tastes good. If you're exercising, play a 
favourite sport or pass the time with music you like, she says. 

“If you do not enjoy it, you will not continue it.” 


Pp ages 


Lisa Belanger 


When in doubt, keep it simple, says O’Hara, pointing 
to actions such as eating a whole orange instead of drinking 
orange juice for the additional nutrients and fibre, or walking 
or taking the stairs instead of an elevator. 

“Make between one and three small goals that you can 
set for a month and then come back and see how you do,” 
she says. 

Turning to fad diets or exercising too fast, too hard isn’t 
the answer, adds Belanger. 

“On your deathbed, you're not going to say, ‘I wish I did 
more sit-ups. You have to take care of yourself so you can live 
the life you want. Health is something we have to do daily to 
maintain, and people usually don’t recognize that until it’s not 
there anymore.” Mi 


Ways to puta little resolve in your New Years weight-loss resolutions 


Raquel Maurier 


ith the start of a new year, many 
of us make resolutions to lose 
weight and exercise more often. 


But why don’t our New Year’s resolutions 
have staying power? 

“The first reason is a lot of these reso- 
lutions tend to be unrealistic,” said Arya 
Sharma, chair of obesity research and man- 


going to last.” 


up losing sleep, this is not something that’s 


What are reasonable goals, then? It 
depends on how much people are willing 
to change, says Sharma. People can do little 
things like step away from their computer 
once an hour to take a brief walk or stretch. 

Other potential goals could include 
taking more time to prepare meals at home 
and eating less fast food. Trying to sit down 
with your family for home-cooked meals a 


demonstrates lack of sleep is a health risk be- 
cause it negatively affects metabolism, mood 
and energy. 

Sharma says making a conscious choice to 
be more satisfied and happy with your life, 
reframing the way you look at life, is also 
positive. And accept what you can’t change. 

So, what goals does Sharma live by to 
maintain a healthy weight? 

“One of the most important things I do 
is maintain a work-life balance. I also try to 


agement at the University of Alberta. “A lot 
of resolutions tend to add things onto our 
already busy schedules, which rarely make any 
resolutions sustainable. 


Arya Sharma says making small lifestyle changes can 
help people keep their New Year’s resolutions to lose 
weight and get more exercise. 


couple times a week is also healthy. But both 
involve making a commitment to invest more 
time to prepare healthy food at home, which 


stop working when I’m at home. I have lots 
of different interests and hobbies I pursue. 
And I don’t take myself too seriously, which is 


“One of the secrets about weight manage- 
ment is trying to live healthier by making 
lifestyle changes that are sustainable.” 


“Think about people wanting to get up 
an hour earlier to go exercise: they can do 
it for a few days, but unless they’re going to 
go to bed an hour earlier so they don’t end 


notes Sharma. 


could be an extra 30 to 60 minutes per day, 


Getting more sleep is also helpful, ac- 
cording to plenty of emerging data that 


also important. 

“When you think that everything you do 
is equally important—well, it’s not, and it is 
key to try and figure that out.” i 
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UNTIL MAR. 2 


U of A Museums present Immortal Beauty. A collaboration 
between the U of A Museums and the Prince Takamado Japan Centre 
in the Faculty of Arts, Immortal Beauty celebrates the work of master 
calligrapher Shik6 Kataoka, in the context of calligraphy-inspired works 
from the University of Alberta Art Collection. Admission by donation. 
Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL MAR. 2 

U of A Museums present Passion Project. This U of A Museums 

exhibition features 75 works from the U of A Art Collection, most 
of which have not yet been exhibited on campus. Passion Project 

tells the story of how the university has developed an outstanding 


laurels 


Nelson Amaral, professor in the Department of Computing 
Science, has been named the Centre for Advanced Studies’ 2012 
Research Faculty Fellow of the Year for his work in the areas of 
compiler and multi-core tooling over the last several years. 


Brian Jones, professor in the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences, has received the Middleton Medal for 
Sedimentology from the Canadian Sedimentology Research Group 
for his work in Cenozoic and Paleozoic stratigraphy, diagenesis 
and hot-spring deposits. 

Randall Morck was appointed the Monetary Authority of 
Singapore (MAS) Term Professor in Economics and Finance at the 
National University of Singapore (NUS) Business School from Dec. 
10 to 21. 


art collection, shaped by the personal passion and collective vision 
of donors, artists, curators and community. Admission by donation. 
Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL FEB. 15 


The Spacious Margin: Eighteenth-Century Printed Books and the 
Traces of Their Readers. Curated by Sylvia Brown and John Considine, 
this exhibition explores marginalia found in 18th-century books. Bruce 
Peel Special Collections Library. 


JAN. 13 & 14 


Religion & Masculinities Symposium — Call for Papers. The pro- 
gram in religious studies invites proposals for papers and panels at 

our annual RS Symposium, April 26 and 27. The topic of this year’s 
symposium is Religion and Masculinities. We already foresee sessions 
on missions and missionaries, on questions surrounding marriage, 
sexual morality and behaviour, on polygamy and on gendered religious 
behaviour. Papers from established scholars and graduate students are 
welcome. For more information email cfp.proposals@gmail.com. 


JAN. 15-17, 25 


Moodle training. The Centre for Teaching and Learning is offering 
interactive sessions designed for instructors, instructional designers 
and other course administrators who would like to learn more about 


classified ads 


i 


| 


SERVICES 


NEED SOMEONE TO WALK YOUR DOG? Feed your cat? | mind 
your home, your pets. Residential house-sitting and pet care. 
Call Mona at 780-498-2917. 


some of the tools and activities in Moodle. For more information go to 
www.ctl.ualberta.ca. 


JAN. 18 


Immortal Beauty — Curator’s Talk with Jim Corrigan. This discus- 
sion will surround the art of Shiko Kataoka, a master calligrapher from 
Japan featured in the exhibition Immortal Beauty, in the context of 
the U of A Art Collection and its strength in Asian art. Admission is by 
donation. 12:15 p.m.—1 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


JAN. 19 


Conservation Workshop: Preserve your own passion projects. Join 
U of A Museums conservator Carmen Li for an informative two-hour 
talk discussing some common risks that threaten the long-term preser- 
vation of your personal collections and demonstrating basic preventive 
measures you can take to conserve your own passion projects. This 
talk is presented in conjunction with the U of A Museums exhibition 
Passion Project, celebrating the passions of collectors and artists who 
have donated works of art to the U of A Art Collection. 24 p.m. 
Enterprise Square. 


JAN. 24 


Compliance With the Framework Convention on Tobacco Control: 
What Influences a State to Step Up to the Plate? This talk by Steven 
Hoffman, assistant professor of clinical epidemiology and biostatistics at 
McMaster University, is part of the Health Law Institute and Health Law 
and Science Policy Group Seminar Series. Noon—1 p.m. 231 Law Centre. 
RSVP for this talk to rhydelay@ualberta.ca. 


JAN. 25 


Passion Project — Curator’s Talk with Jim Corrigan. Join Jim Corrigan 
as he shares stories of the many passionate collectors and artists 

who have helped grow the U of A Art Collection through their gifts 
and have made it the world-class collection it is today. This talk is 
presented in conjunction with the U of A Museums exhibition Passion 
Project. Admission is by donation. 12:15—1 p.m. Enterprise Square. 
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Opened in 1994, the University of Alberta’s Book and Record Depository, 
better known as BARD, is a co-operative library storage facility, the first 

of its kind in Canada. Located at 50 Street and Sherwood Park Freeway, 
the 46,460-sq.-ft. facility offers high-density, low-cost housing for less fre- 
quently used materials belonging to the U of A Libraries. The book storage 
area can hold up to 3.2 million volumes, enough to span 38.8 kilometres. 
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Most influential 


Vicki Harber makes list of top 
leaders of female sport for 
second consecutive year 


Celebrating 


100 years of 
U of A medicine 


Quinn Phillips and 
Jo-anne Nugent Sexsmith 


he University of Alberta’s 

Faculty of Medicine & 

Dentistry, the province’s 
first medical school, where thou- 
sands of doctors and internation- 
ally renowned researchers have 
been trained, turns 100 this year. 


G6 The one thing that 
hasn’t changed is our 
purpose—we remain 
dedicated to advancing 
health through 
teaching, research 
and patient care.” 


D. Douglas Miller 


“Today we celebrate a mile- 
stone meaningful to all Albertans 
and to patients far beyond our 
borders,” said D. Douglas Miller, 
dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry, to a packed Bernard 
Snell Hall Jan. 17 to kick off 
centenary celebrations. “It’s the 
anniversary of the beginning of 
one of the world’s finest medical 
schools located at one of the finest 
academic health sciences centres 
in Canada. 

“For more than a century, 
this city and province have been 
magnets for people whose fates 
were forged and whose dreams 
were enacted.” 

As part of the launch celebra- 
tions, Mayor Stephen Mandel 
presented Miller with a proclama- 
tion from the City of Edmonton 
marking Jan. 17, 2013 as “100 
Years of Medicine Day.” 

“T don’t think there’s any city 
prouder of its medical school 
than the city of Edmonton,’ said 
Mandel. “We in Canada are so 
blessed, in Alberta we're blessed, 
but in Edmonton we're even 
luckier to have an institution 
that’s had 100 years of incredible 


commitment and dedication to a 


Continued on page 2 


Onlookers to the SUB Stage Jan. 23 were treated to a little International Week warm-up featuring the aerial moves of the AfricArab Remix. 


URI UYor 


Federal research funding keeps U of A on leading edge 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 

is the beneficiary of more 

than $14 million in fund- 
ing from the federal government for 
advanced research infrastructure to 
help continue to compete in today’s 
global knowledge economy. 

Through the Canada Foundation 
for Innovation Leading Edge 
Fund, this government investment 
is earmarked to help further the 
university's research excellence and 
infrastructure in diverse areas. 

“The results of this research will 
not only benefit the University of 
Alberta, but also Canadians and 
the global community,’ said Lorne 
Babiuk, U of A vice-president 
(research). “On behalf of the 
university, I thank CFI for their 
generous support and congratu- 
late the researchers who have 
attracted this important funding. 
Investment in research such as this 
is essential to furthering Canada’s 


research landscape and our global 
competitiveness.” 

Four U of A proposals were 
successful: the Centre for Neural 
Interfaces and Rehabilitation 


Neuroscience ($3,076,491); SIFER, 


the Stable Isotope Facility for 
Ecosystem Research ($1,478,111); 
the U of A Centre for Functional, 
Structural, and Metabolic In Vivo 
Imaging of Disease ($5,500,000); 
and EMC2, or Energy 

Materials Characterization and 
Control ($3,986,163). 

The EMC2 proposal was sub- 
mitted by chemical and materials 
engineering professor Kenneth 
Cadien on behalf of 10 fellow 
researchers representing an inter- 
disciplinary network of labs across 
the campus. 

Cadien, a Canada Research 
Chair in Nanofabrication and 
fellow of the National Institute for 
Nanotechnology, says the end result 
of the nearly $4 million in funding 
from CFI will be improved control 


four to receive CFI funding. 


and characterization of matter 

at the nanoscopic scale, enabling 
researchers to build materials and 
devices that can generate, store and 
use energy much more efficiently, 
thus offering opportunities to 
greatly mitigate the world’s pressing 
energy challenges. 

Cadien points out that previ- 
ous CFI awards at the U of A 
created three complementary and 
highly successful facilities for the 


Ken Cadien’s proposal on behalf of 10 fellow researchers across campus was one of 


manipulation and understanding 
of nano-scale materials: nanoFAB, 
the university’s nanofabrication 
research facility; the Alberta Centre 
for Surface Engineering and Science 
(ACSES) and the Integrated 
Nanosystems Research Facility. 
Cadien says the new funding will 
build on that success by enhan- 


cing this infrastructure within a 


Continued on page 2 
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Funding arrives tor expanded mental health services 


Bryan Alary 
he University of Alberta is helping stu- 
dents succeed academically by expanding 
programs and services that help students 
cope with stress, depression and other mental 


health issues. 


V7 A ey A hs 


Frank Robinson, vice-provost and dean of students 


A new $3-million grant from the 
Government of Alberta will allow the university 
to address long wait times for clinical mental 
health services and find other ways to reach 
students in the campus community, said Frank 
Robinson, vice-provost and dean of students. 

“We can actually think about more people, 
different hours of service, working with students 
in places outside a clinical setting, perhaps in a 
residence or their faculty office,’ Robinson said. 
“Tt will make it easier for students to access servi- 
ces and lessen the stigma of seeking help from a 
place they’re not familiar with.” 

The funding was announced Jan. 16 by 
Health Minister Fred Horne, who unveiled 
a total of $10.5 million over three years 
for mental health initiatives at Alberta’s 
post-secondary institutions. 

Robinson said there’s plenty of academic 
research—including the 2011 National College 
Health Assessment and Healthy Minds studies 
completed by the U of A—that links mental 


health and student academic success. The re- 
search showed that 66 per cent of dropouts were 
related to mental health issues. 

“By expanding our programs and services, 
not only are we helping students feel better, 
we're preventing crisis and we're helping our 
students succeed and reach their full potential,’ 
said Robinson. 

The funding will allow the university to hire 
additional psychologists and psychiatric nurses 
at the Mental Health Centre run by University 
Wellness Services, and expand early intervention 
outreach in the campus community. The univer- 
sity will also help students cope with stress by 
expanding the free yoga sessions, healthy snacks 
and pet therapy offered by Unwind Your Mind, 
run by the Health and Wellness Team (HaWT). 

Robinson credited university colleagues 
such as Donna Cave, physician and director 
of University Wellness Services, for laying the 
groundwork for the funding announcement. He 
said it was Cave who broached the issue of mental 
health program funding needs with Horne, and 
later worked with the provincial government to 
ensure a sustainable model was put into action. 

Cave said University Wellness Services will 
immediately increase crisis counselling resources 
by placing psychologists in faculty offices and 

‘among high-needs student groups, with extra 
social workers on the ground. Health promo- 
tion will also be a major focus with a ramped-up 
Unwind Your Mind, which will run more often 
and in more locations. 

“This is a true stab at population health from 
the grassroots. It is initiatives at every level of the 
mental health platform,’ Cave said. “We're going 
to have better crisis services, better availability 
to serve people before they come into crisis, 
jand early-intervention and primary prevention 
initiatives, which have never been done on post- 
secondary campuses in Alberta to this extent.” 

Adam Sartore joined HaWT last year as a 
Volunteer health educator after experiencing 
his own brush with anxiety and isolation due 


to course demands when he first entered the 
biological sciences program. 

“All my friends were busy, so I really didn’t 
find a lot of people to rely on and I felt I just had 
to push through on my own, that it was normal 
to feel this anxiety,” he said. 


66 By expanding our programs 
and services, not only are we 
helping students feel better, we’re 
preventing crisis and we’re helping 
our students succeed and reach 
their full potential.” 


Frank Robinson 


Now in his fourth year, Sartore and HaWT 
help their peers cope with similar feelings, work 
that can be as simple as handing out healthy 
snacks to stressed students during exam time— 
and often leads to surprised faces and positive 
reactions, he adds. 

“Tt’s normal for other students to feel a great 
amount of stress, but that’s where groups like 
HaWT come in to say, yes, stress is normal but 
you don’t have to face it alone.” 

Robin Everall, a psychologist with the Office 
of Dean of Students who is coming off a year- 
long appointment as provost’s fellow for student 
mental health, said all these efforts to advance 
post-secondary mental health supports firmly 
establish the U of A asa leader. 

“When we look at resources available here 
and what we're beginning, we're setting a trail for 
other institutions to follow,’ said Everall. “We ‘ 
have been very thoughtful and have consulted 
students about what their needs are so that we 
can put into place structures that not only fit 
with the institution, but also fit with meeting 
student need, where the students are.” Wi 


A century of extraordinary progress for medicine 


Mayor Stephen Mandel presents D. Douglas Miller, dean of the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry, with a proclamation marking Jan. 17, 2013, as 100 Years of Medicine Day. 


city giving medical care in so many 
different ways.” 

Stephen Khan, minister of enter- 
prise and advanced education, was 
also at the event on behalf of the 
province. It was the Government 
of Alberta that first decided to 
locate the province’s medical centre 
in Edmonton. 

“Lam proud of the extraordin- 
ary progress medicine has made 
over the past 100 years,” said U of A 
President Indira Samarasekera. 
“Looking back at their humble 
beginnings, it is inspiring to see 
the groundbreaking accomplish- 
ments that the faculty has made 
over the years, such as the very first 
organ transplant in Canada and 
the Edmonton Protocol, a major 
breakthrough in Type 1 diabetes 


treatment, among many others.” 


Over the past 50 years, the 
faculty has partnered with Alberta 
hospitals to build an internation- 
ally acclaimed academic health- 
sciences centre that allows residents 
of Alberta and beyond to receive 
specialized medical care and access 
to breakthrough treatments. 

Leanne Bilodeau is one of the 
thankful Albertans. A mother of 
four boys, two of whom have been 
diagnosed with autism, she has par- 
ticipated in and relied heavily on 
the world-class research of Lonnie 
Zwaigenbaum in the Department 
of Pediatrics. 

“Tt means the world to me [to 
have the faculty here] because we 
never saw autism coming in our 
family,” said Bilodeau. “The day 
my oldest son was diagnosed, I'd 
already had the other three, boys. 
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Continued from page 1 


It was really good to know that I 
could be a part of some research 
and also get a lot of feedback 

on what it might mean for our 
whole family.” 

In addition, the faculty’s medical 
graduates have shown to be the best 
educated in the country. 

“For the past two years, gradu- 
ates of our school have scored first 
on Canada’s national qualifying 
medical exams,” said Irfan Kherani, 
president of the Medical Students’ 
Association. “We are very proud 
to be part of a patient-centred in- 
stitution known around the world 
for training physician leaders and 
highly skilled scientists.” 

The launch of the centennial 
marks the official kickoff of a 
year of special events around the 
province that will welcome alumni, 
community partners, faculty mem- 
bers and, in particular, the people 
of Alberta whom the medical 
school serves. 

“As we explore and commemor- 
ate our past, we are committed to 
creating a plan for the next decade, 
which will prioritize patient care,” 
said Miller. “The one thing that 
hasn’t changed is our purpose—we 
remain dedicated to advancing 
health through teaching, research 
and patient care.” 

Read more about the medical 
breakthroughs made at the U of A 
medical school on the centennial 
website, www.med100uofa.ca. 


CFI grant 


Continued from page 1 


single co-ordinated facility, 
the EMC2. 

Of the nearly 20 additions 
or upgrades outlined in the 
proposal, Cadien says the most 
notable include a helium-ion 
microscope, which will add 
leading-edge lithography to the 
nanoFAB facility, and a state- 
of-the-art transmission electron 
microscope for ACSES. 

“The guiding principle 
through this whole thing was 
no equipment for any individ- 
ual,” said Cadien, noting that 
a facility like nanoFAB has an 
astonishing 700 users, many 
of whom are scientists from 
industry. “This equipment is 
for our user facilities, which I 
believe has the biggest impact 
for the university.” 

Cadien says the upgraded 
and new equipment is great 
for attracting and attaining 
quality researchers—and has 
the added benefit of offering 
university students the op- 
portunity to train on leading- 
edge equipment. * 

“A lot of these universities 
are getting these tools, so where 
are the people who know how 
to use them if students are never 
allowed to touch equipment?” 
he said. “User facilities will al- 
low us to train students for the 
next-generation technologies.” Wi 
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Award-winning author strives to open literary doors for student writers 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he University of Alberta’s Writer-in- 

Residence Program, one of several 

bridges with the community, is also 
a breeding ground for aspiring authors in 
Edmonton. And its current resident writer, 
Marina Endicott, says she hopes to set 
younger writers on the same path she tray- 
elled almost three decades ago to becoming 
an author. 

Endicott says some works by U of A 
students are just as good as the story she was 
encouraged to publish, which started her 
literary career. 


At 28, Endicott was a theatre actor and 
director. But she also pursued a passion she 
kept from others. 

“T had been writing stories secretly for 
a while. I didn’t know anything about the 
literary world, I only knew about theatre, so 
I just didn’t have any idea what to do when 
the stories were finished,” she recalls. 

Tt wasn’t just the challenge of navigat- 
ing the literary industry that once caused 
the world-renowned Canadian short story 
writer and novelist to stash away her stories 
in drawers. 

“T think people don’t generally want to 
make fools of themselves,” she says. “I wasn’t 


hiding in the basement to write—but I 
wasn't showing them to anyone.” 


66 The main job of a writer-in- 
residence is to make people 
want to write again, rather than 
to shut them down.” 


Marina Endicott 


But after writing “Being Mary”—a story 
about a little girl who steals an eraser and 
feels so guilty about it, she thinks she can’t 
play the Virgin Mary in the school play— 
Endicott decided to face her fears and took 
the piece to Lois Simmie, the writer-in-resi- 
dence at the public library in Saskatoon. 

“I was quite afraid. I was scared that she 
would tell me that I shouldn't be writing, 
that I was wrong to do this. But luckily she 
didn’t say that,” Endicott says. 

Instead, Simmie encouraged her to 
submit the story for publication. “I sent it to 
Grain Magazine as she suggested, and they 
sent me a cheque for $90. In those days that 


was a lot of money, and I was pretty happy, 


“lm hoping I can encourage students 
that same way. A few people have brought 
in pieces that are really great and close 
to finished, and poems that should be 
published already.” 

She provides students with encourage- 
ment, just as she received on “Being Mary” 
back in 1986, by doing a close analysis of 
their work. Providing feedback on literary 
works is a delicate exercise that must be hon- 
est to be useful, she says. 

“It’s a pleasure, and a great responsibility, 
to be that gate that somebody knocks on. I 
hope I’m taking that seriously and joyfully, 
and I am happy to see people and read their 
works,” she says. “The main job of a writer- 
in-residence is to make people want to 
write again, rather than to shut them down. 
I don’t think that anybody who comes in 
here would be met with, ‘You should not be 
writing, stop!’ I read to see what people are 
trying to do, and to help them do that well.” 

Along with students, the U of A’s Writer- 
in-Residence Program also brings members 
of the general public to campus. Endicott 
has read works by high-school students, 
retired people and others working a day job 
while nurturing their creative spirit. 


“A lot of the people I’ve seen are work- 


encouragement she had on the path to becoming an author. 


Breast cancer discovery could 
help doctors tailor treatment 


Raquel Maurier 


edical researchers at the University of Alberta tested the 

DNA of more than 300 women in Alberta and discovered 

a “genetic marker” method to help accurately profile which 
women were more likely to have their breast cancer return years later. 

Sambasivarao Damaraju, a researcher in the Department of 
Laboratory Medicine and Pathology and at the Cross Cancer Institute, 
just published his team’s findings in the peer-reviewed journal, PLOS 
ONE. Using a simple blood test, Damaraju and his team, which 
included his PhD student Yadav Sapkota, scanned the entire human 
genome of 369 women who had been diagnosed with breast cancer. Of 
those, 155 had their cancer come back and 214 did not. 

“If we can accurately predict which women are at high risk of breast 
cancer recurrence, it gives the physicians and oncologists treating those 
women time to design a more aggressive therapy in hopes of preventing 
the cancer from coming back,” said Damaraju. “Treatment strategies 
could be tailor-made for these women based on their genetic makeup 
and how susceptible it makes them to breast cancer recurrence.” 

Damaraju and his team focused their research on breast cancer 
with a good prognosis—a high success rate in terms of initial recovery 
and treatment. About 70 per cent of all breast cancers fall into this 
category. Yet despite the high success rate with initial treatment for this 
type of breast cancer, the overall numbers of those in the good-progno- 
sis group who die or have their cancer spread remain substantial, sim- 
ply because so many people have this common, good-prognosis cancer. 

Currently, treatment options for breast cancer patients are based on 
what doctors know about the tumour itself—its size and grade, and the 
absence or presence of certain markers within the tumour. Damaraju 
notes there are patients who are given an excellent prognosis based on 
what doctors see within the tumour, yet the cancer comes back. Other 
women remain cancer-free even though their doctors said they had a 
poor prognosis based on information gleaned from the tumour. 

Damaraju thinks the accuracy of prognosis could be improved by 
complementing tumour-based markers with the DNA marker that can 
be found through a simple blood test. 

Damaraju and his team are continuing their research in this area 
and would like to reconfirm their findings in a larger study, pending 
further funding. The results from that study could be published in 
about three years, and he suspects about two years after that, the DNA 
predictor method could be tested in prospective clinical studies before 
making it widely available for women. 

The research was funded by the Canadian Breast Cancer 
Foundation — Prairies/ NWT region and the Alberta Cancer 
Foundation. Mi 


she says. 


It was one of the best moments in her life 
as an author, she recalls. Now, in her own 
role as a writer-in-residence, she tries to help 


aspiring authors realize that experience. 


ing, just like I was in those early days, but 


they re writing all the time too. They may 


not know the literary world. This program 
can introduce them to its workings. And 
not everyone brings me a Manuscript—some 
people just want to talk.’ mi 


Stepping up for students mental health 


Frank Robinson 
Vice-provost and dean of students 


he New Year has marked 

a pivotal step forward in 

our efforts to ensure that 
University of Alberta students have 
the support and services they need 
to stay mentally healthy during their 
time at university. Health Minister 
Fred Horne was here on campus to 
announce that the Alberta govern- 
ment will be investing $3 million 
over the next three years to support 
student mental health initiatives at 
the U of A. Calgary and Lethbridge 
will receive similar funding, amount- 
ing toa total commitment of $10.5 
million from the provincial govern- 
ment. This announcement is in large 
part the result of the exceptional 
efforts of Donna Cave, the director of 
the University Wellness Centre, and 
Robin Everall, who recently complet- 
ed a year as provost’s fellow, student 
mental health. Their leadership in 
raising awareness about student men- 
tal health and the need for increased 
programming in this area proved to 
be instrumental in winning govern- 
ment support. 

Before the government's an- 
nouncement, my office had already 
begun to take steps to improve men- 
tal health supports on campus. Robin 
Everall, in her position as provost'’s 
fellow, was charged a year ago with 
the task of developing a comprehen- 
sive framework and strategic plan 
designed to enhance campus-specific 
services to undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students. That task completed, 
Lam delighted to announce that 
she has joined my office as associate 
dean of students as of Jan. 1. She will 
continue to raise awareness of student 
mental health issues and their impact 

- upon student success and program 


retention, as well as develop and 
implement relevant and co-ordinated 
student supports. She will also be in- 
volved in dealing with students with 
emergent health and wellness issues. 
Our overall focus is to take mental 
health services out of SUB and into 
the broader student community. 
We've expanded our Mental Health 
Clinic, bringing together a caring 
and committed team of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, counsellors and social 
workers. We've introduced programs 
like the Health and Wellness Team’s 
Unwind Your Mind, aimed at al- 
leviating stress during major exam 
periods. You may have noticed a few 
furry friends in the hallways this past 
December, there for a few highly suc- 
cessful sessions of puppy therapy. 
With new dedicated government 
funding, we will be able to heighten 
efforts to reach out to our students 
in their own environments. We 
have plans to place mental health 


practitioners in faculty offices, where 


they'll be able to provide students 
with more immediate support. We 
will also expand efforts to encourage 
our students to take an active role 

in the preservation of their mental 
health, educating them about the 
benefits of taking advantage of the 
services we offer on campus. 

Those of us on campus who work 
to promote mental health know that 
incidences of depression, feelings of 
isolation and hopelessness, suicide 
and self-harm are major challenges 
that all post-secondary institutions in 
North America now face. We know 
that there is much more to do to 
address student mental health needs. 
By tackling the issue proactively, 
we're not only working to foster a 
healthier academic environment for 
our students, but also setting them 
up for the long-term emotional, aca- 
demic and personal success they need 


and deserve. Mi 


Symmetry in motion 


Dancers and musicians took to the SUB Stage Jan. 22 in a pre-international Week 2013 performance entitled 


Bollywood Beats, 
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LWeek 2013 an opportunity to take 
up the torch of global responsibility 


Michael Davies-Venn 


ccording to Britta Baron, dealing with 
opportunities and complexities that 
arise from cultural diversity is not 
solely the responsibility of governments. 
“Governments’ tools to deal with these 
issues are relatively limited; this has to be also 
the responsibility of civil society. But universi- 
ties, as an important part of civil societies, are 
very well equipped,” said Baron, University 
of Alberta vice-provost and associate vice- 
president (international). 
Through International Week 2013, the 
U of A is fulfilling its responsibility in helping 
find answers to a pressing contemporary global 
issue—the outcomes when cultures meet and 
merge. Baron says the more than 50 events 
happening from Jan. 28 to Feb. 1, including 


contributing to 
finding solutions 
on global issues 
through teach- 
ing, learning 
and research. 
“We want to 
create aware- 
ness on the role 
of culture in a 
globalized world 


and we want 


Britta Baron 


to underline 
how this could 
be a very positive and constructive role,” said 
Baron. “But we know it is at the same time a 
very difficult and potentially very destructive 


University of Alberta’s 


INTERNATIONAL 


WEEK 201: 


Conscious Culture: 
Finding Paths to 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 1 a Better World — 


One of the most significant global changes 
this year’s I-Week will explore is the rise of 
China on the world stage. Martin Jacques, who 
argues that this century will see the birth of a 
new global world order, will deliver a keynote 
at Myer Horowitz Theatre during the formal 
launch Jan. 28. 

Jacques says China is set to overtake the 
United States in terms of its economic rise by 
around 2018. By 2030, China’s GDP, at least 
in terms of purchasing power parity, will be 
around a third of the world’s GDP, and the 
US. share will be about half that. 

“We're moving with great speed into a 
world that is entirely different from anything 
we've known for the last 200 years,” he says. 
“Under those circumstances, one can conclude 


remorseless. It’s going to happen and no one is 
going to be able to stop it.” 

The week’s many events, organized by 
U of A’s Global Education program, address 
a wide range of issues, from uses of social 
media and the role of women in reducing 
poverty to sustainable food security and 
ways of breaking cultural boundaries. And 
a new free app this year means participants 
can easily check the schedule, get updates 
and share photos. 

All told, Baron says there is no better place 
to hold such timely discussions. 

“We're an internationalized place. More 
than 40 per cent of our educators come from 
abroad, and we now have about 6,000 inter- 
national students. The university is the ideal 


role, when cultures clash and when people that there will no doubt be ups and downs 


and glitches, problems and crises. This is 


place to raise awareness on global issues.” 
To find out more about I-Week 2013, go to 
globaled.ualberta.ca/iweek. fi 


films, theatre performances, presentations 
and panel discussions, under the theme of cannot come together in agreeing on the 
“Conscious Culture: Finding Paths to a Better 


World,’ are examples of how the university is 


variety and diversity of cultures that are part of one of those great historical changes that are 


their environment.” 


Global Education Program 
I-Week 2013 Workshops 


All events held 3:30-4:50 p.m. 


Global education programs aim to raise cultural consciousness 


ol PAE AE Eg Location: International House Meeting Room 
MRM. ENE re el eet. Se Cet eR 2 
ometimes we get the clearest picture of ourselves when we JAN. 28 
are with people from other places. Conscious Culture: Finding Ourselves in Unexpected 
Places 


And thanks to a University of Alberta global citizen- 
Come explore how cultural systems develop and work and how 


neurons and upbringing can help us understand the places we 
inhabit and the “third culture” spaces in between that we co- 
create, What does it mean to belong or not belong? Can we 
find a sense of home nowhere and everywhere? Where do you 
go to “find yourself?” Who do you find? 


JAN. 29 

Conscious Culture: Hidden Languages 

The way we communicate with time, space, rhythm and our 
bodies makes up 90 per cent of our messages. Add on to that 
the pattern of our words, how we deal with conflict, and our 
underlying values, and we have the recipe for both disaster 
and delight. This workshop will explore some general patterns 
of communication to better understand the messages people 
send and receive. 


JAN. 30 

Conscious Culture: Culture Shock? 

Embracing Change and Transition 

Change is loss, and when entering new cultural spaces, we 
may experience a loss of everything that we thought was 
normal. Approaching new situations with self-compassion and 
curiosity can determine how well we survive and thrive. Come 
explore the process of change and transition and learn how to 
embrace it. 


JAN. 31 

Conscious Culture: Culture Creation 

Culture is alive. Come explore what it means to change, create 
and recreate our cultural spaces by honouring the cultures that 
be and understanding our role in creating cultures to come. 


ship vision that has led to the creation of initiatives like U of A 
International's Global Education Program, students don’t neces- 
sarily need to go abroad to find that contrast. 

“In UAI we send students abroad, we recruit students from 
abroad and we help international students when they come,’ said 
GEP co-ordinator Leslie Weig]. “With the Global Education 


Program we try to help create an international learning environ- 


ment right here on campus.” bis 
er mi i Med A 5 


Leslie Weig! will be leading four cultural learning workshops as part of 
the Global Education Program’s I-Week 2013 involvement. 


Weig] explains that GEP follows two streams of program- 
ming—one having to do with global issues from human rights to 
the environment, and the other on intercultural sensitivity and 
competency. “Everything we do and all our experiences are part of our 
Speaking to the latter, a new element for UAI, Weigl says to own cultural makeup. It affects the meaning we have, it affects 
bea global citizen you really have to be able to understand differ- our world view, and it affects how we interpret other people's 
ent perspectives and not impose personal values on them. behaviour and how we communicate with them,” she said. “With 
“Here at the university there is so much knowledge and di- cultural learning we are adding different capacities to ourselves, 
versity, but we don’t necessarily access that richness all the time? _s0 it’s good to know what we are starting with and where that 
she said. “We're trying to get people used to looking deeperand comes from.” : 
approaching everything with an attitude of curiosity so that, if Weigl says the four workshops will feature different learning 
weird things happen in communication, you ask what might be __ vehicles—theatre games, exercises to simulate the strangeness of 
going on here. Then we give you some tools to explore and build adopting another culture, storytelling and journaling—but will 
understanding.” 


To begin the process of equipping the university's global 


citizens with strategies for understanding, GEP organizers are 


ultimately go where the participants take them. 

“The idea is that we'll draw out the knowledge and perspec- 
tives from the group, apply some theories and ask questions— 
the most important one being what you learn about yourself? 


she said. 


“The more diversity you bring together, as long as people can 


offering a series of intercultural training workshops throughout 
International Week 2013. Weigl says the first session, entitled 
“Conscious Culture: Finding Ourselves in Unexpected Places,’ 


starts the cultural learning process with a cultural look within. communicate, the higher the creativity and innovation.” Mi 
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I-Week 2013 event highlights 


UNTIL FEB. 27 


Inclusion & Exclusion photo exhibit. Explore perspectives 
of inclusion and exclusion through the eyes and lenses of 

U of A students, alumni, faculty and staff, and the greater 
community. Enterprise Square. 


JAN. 28 


When China Rules the World with Martin Jacques. The 
West, which has dominated for over two centuries, is 
rapidly being usurped by China. The rise of China still takes 
a largely economic form, but over time its influence will 
increasingly become political, cultural, moral, intellectual 
and military in nature. How will the West respond to 
China’s rise? Can it learn to live in a China-centric world? 
Noon-1:30 p.m. Myer Horowitz Theatre. 


Democracy, Constitutionalism and Electoral Innovations 
in Nigeria. The most populous country on the African 
continent, Nigeria is composed of more than 250 ethnic 
groups and multiple religions. Join us for a discussion 

of how these multicultural diversities can be harnessed 
positively to promote sustainable development, social 
integration and a stable democracy in Nigeria, as well as 
the role of the international community, including Canada. 
A large delegation of Nigerian administrators, legislators 
and human rights activists will be on hand to take part 

in the discussion. Moderated by political science profes- 
sor Malinda Smith. 2-3:20 p.m. B-38 Henry Marshall 

Tory Building. 


Democracy, Human Rights and Cultural Diversity in 
Nigeria. 7:30—9 p.m. 1-140 CCIS. 


JAN. 29 


Voice of a Scientifically Groundbreaking Muslim Girl. 
Azza Faiad, a female Egyptian high-school student, is 
expanding minds and crashing barriers with her recent dis- 
coveries in science. In 2011, as a 16-year-old, Faiad won 
the European Fusion Development Agreement competition 
for her research on using recycled plastic compounds to 
create environmentally sustainable biofuel. Faiad will talk 
about the challenges of being a female scientist in the 
Muslim world and how she came to discover this incred- 
ible new fuel possibility. Noon—12:50 p.m. 236/238 TELUS 
Centre. 


Toxic Culture with Gabor Maté. Modern medicine has 
worked wonders by discovering the biological roots of 
many previously fatal illnesses. But are we losing sight of 
the broader context in which human disease and disorders 
arise? In very real ways, our health depends on social and 
economic realities—and for many, our culture is making 
us sick. 5—6:30 p.m. 150 TELUS Centre. 


JAN. 30 


Is Social Media a Scientific Tool of the 
21st Century? with Rebecca Chiao. 
The HarassMap project, based 
in Egypt, encourages 


— Meu a 


a 


victims and witnesses to anonymously report sexual 
harassment as soon as it happens, using a simple text 
message, which is plotted on a map to pinpoint “hot 
spots” where incidents occur. Such empowering tech- 
nologies could overcome many of the barriers to data 
collection in certain countries and the reluctance of 
women to report or discuss such crimes. 10:30-11:50 a.m. 
217/219 TELUS Centre. 


Student Engagement in International Education. This 
poster presentation will highlight students’ academic, cul- 
tural, language and communication experiences abroad, as 
well as personal achievements, campus involvement and 
social leadership. 3-5:45 p.m. CCIS PCL Lounge. 


Celebrate the Local Food Movement with SACIE. As 
you get ready to hear the inspiring words of the “rock 
star of social justice” and food sovereignty specialist, Raj 
Patel, enjoy some time with the Standing Advisory Council 
on International Engagement (SACIE) as it hosts a free 
reception with sustainably grown food from the Elm Café. 
6-7 p.m. CCIS PCL Lounge. 


Food Cultures for Sustainability with Raj Patel. We are 
surrounded by communities that already know how to feed 
the world for our generation, and for generations to come. 
Raj Patel will discuss ways that people and organizations 
are building better ways to eat today so that all of us can 
eat well tomorrow. 7:30-9 p.m. 1-430 CCIS. 


JAN. 31 


Arab Awakening — Are We Hearing the Truth? Veteran 
Middle East journalist Robert Fisk has seen it all in his 30-plus 
years of international journalism, yet perhaps nothing could 
compare with the upheavals in the Middle East which began 
in 2011—what some have termed the “Arab Spring.” 5:15— 
7:15 p.m. 11 Tory Lecture Theatres. 


Half the Sky — Turning Oppression Into Opportunity for 
Women Worldwide. There is growing evidence that one of 
the simplest and most effective ways to alleviate poverty 

is to educate girls. Girls aren't problems or victims, and 
their ingenuity and courage is beginning to spread with 
many helping hands from the West. Pulitzer Prize winning 
writer Sheryl WuDunn, co-author of Half The Sky: Turning 
Oppression Into Opportunity For Women Worldwide, a book 
that has become a worldwide bestseller, will lead this dis- 
cussion. 7:30—9 p.m. 1-430 CCIS. 
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E-book series shows the 
colours of Cree language 


Bev Betkowski 


uring her Cree language classes at the University of Alberta, Caylie 
Gnyra had to translate sentences posted by her instructor, Dorothy 
Thunder. 

Struck by the whimsy of one of the lines, Gnyra, who graduated in 2010 
from the Faculty of Native Studies, adopted it for a class project that has since 
turned into an online tool for Cree language teachers across Alberta. 

What Colour Are Your Little Ducks?/Tan’sesinakosiwak kisisipimisiwawak 
became the title of an electronic book that Gnyra created for the class pro- 
ject, and that has inspired more e-books now online free of charge at www. 


littlecreebooks.com. 


Caylie Gnyra is the author of an e-book to introduce young readers to the Cree language. 


With some funding through the Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council via the Faculty of Native Studies, Gnyra designed the cheery, 
colourful book to introduce young learners to a string of characters and their 
rainbow-hued pet ducks. 

The book has Plains Cree text written in Standard Roman Orthography— 
the letters used when writing in English—and syllabics, as well as their 
English translations. 

Gnyra wanted to develop low-cost material that could be used in Cree 
classrooms, viewed on SMART boards for group reading, printed for individ- 
ual use or viewed on tablets and smartphones. 

She has since created two more such books: one about the seasons, written 
for a Grade 1 reading level, and one about the daily activities of a young bear, 
for kindergarten children. Both are designed to mesh with the province's 
established Cree language education curriculum. Gnyra hopes instructors of 
other Algonquian languages will adapt the books to reflect the grammar and 
vocabulary of those languages, which are closely related to Cree. 

Though she is not Aboriginal and is still learning to speak and write Cree 
herself, Gnyra is enchanted by the cultural nuances of the language and feels 
deeply committed to helping preserve it. 

“Cree is a very pretty language to the ear and it has a lot of humorous or 
thought-provoking aspects. Learning it helps me recognize how culture really 
is embedded in all languages, including English.” 

Her dedication to exploring Cree language and culture was kindled by an 
interest in social justice. 

“While many Canadians are concerned about inequality, injustice and 
related social issues in other countries, a lot of us just don’t know the details 
of the difficult history we share with our indigenous neighbours or we don’t 
quite know where to start in terms of improving Aboriginal and non-Aborig- 
inal relations,” she said. 

Gnyra's experiences include working with Aboriginal communities and 
organizations through a provincial leadership program, with the Native 
Cultural Arts Museum in northern Alberta and with indigenous youth in 
South America. “I learned a lot about my own position and assumptions, as 
well as about relations between Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal people, and I 
wanted to gain more historic context for what I had seen and experienced and 
heard people talk about.” 

Gnyra enrolled in the U of A’s two-year after-degree program in native 
studies, then postponed her graduation for a year to participate in a student 
internship at the Smithsonian's National Museum of the American Indian in 
Washington, D.C., and take a third year of Cree language classes at the U of A. 

After graduating, Gnyra went on to take a master’s degree in museum stud- 
ies in Toronto, where she did some work for the newly established Canadian 
Language Museum. In keeping with her advocacy for the Cree language, she is 
preparing an exhibit she hopes will be ready for 2015, after she consults with 
Cree elders, speakers and learners. 

“T hope it encourages people to take an interest in learning the language, 
whether it is their heritage language or not, and ultimately support greater 
understanding between Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal people.” 

Meanwhile, Gnyra hopes to add at least five more e-books to the lineup 
of her Cree readers, one each for grades 2 through 6. She envisions the Little 
Cree Books site as a resource dedicated to the unique grammatical rules that 
make sense when learning Cree. She also hopes to attract Cree and non-Cree 
contributors to the project who can share ideas, artwork and writing. 

As she moves forward, Gnyra is grateful for her time at the U of A. 

“More than anywhere else I’ve studied, my native studies degree and my 
elective classes in other faculties at the U of A fostered a love of learning for 
me. It has boosted my self-esteem and well-being to find something that I felt 
I could really invest in, and just run with it, with the support of my faculty.” 
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Red explosions reveal secret life of binary stars 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta 

professor has revealed the 

workings of a celestial event 
involving binary stars that produce 
an explosion so powerful its luminos- 
ity ranks close to that of a supernova, 
an exploding star. 

Theoretical astrophysicist Natalia 
Ivanova says researchers have long 
debated about what happens when 
binary stars, two stars that orbit 
one another, come together in a 


“common envelope.” 


“When this dramatic cannibaliz- 
ing event ends there are two possible 
outcomes: the two stars merge into a 
single star or an initial binary trans- 
forms into an exotic short-period 
one,” said Ivanova. 

The event is believed to take 
anywhere from a dozen days to a few 
hundred years to complete—and 
in terms of celestial events, either 
length is considered to be extremely 
fast, Ivanova says. 

More than half of all stars in 
the universe are binary stars, but 
Ivanova says it was not known what a 


Lectures 


Heart Matters 


The universitys top teacher will join the new director 
of the Mazankowski Alberta Heart Institute to help 
us better understand what causes heart disease 

and some of the newest treatments available. 


Or. Marek Nacietak & Or. Paste Raed 


common envelope event would look 
like until now. 

After analyzing the physics of 
what happens in the outer layers of 
acommon envelope, the U of A re- 
searchers found that hot and ionized 
material in the common envelope 
cools and expands, then releases 
energy in the form of a bright red 
outburst of light. 

Ivanova linked these theoretic- 
ally anticipated common envelope 
outbursts with recently discovered 
luminous red novae, mysterious 
transients that are brighter than 


noyae and just a bit less luminous 
than supernoyae. 

“Our research provides both a 
way to identify common envelope 
events and explains the luminosity 
generated during the common envel- 
ope event,’ said Ivanova. 

Ivanova is a Canada Research 
Chair in Astronomy and 
Astrophysics and was the lead 
researcher on the paper. She was 
assisted by PhD student Jose Luis 
Avendano Nandez. The research 
was published Jan. 25 in the 


journal Science. Wi 


Theoretical astrophysicist Natalia lvanova 
has shown how binary stars come together 
to produce an explosion nearly as bright 
as a supernova. 


Undergrad puts dino tooth fairy stash to good use 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta researcher who spent six years combing through collections of fossilized dinosaur 
teeth has now identified more than 20 species of small meat-eating dinosaurs. 
Asa U of A undergraduate and master’s student, Derek Larson examined thousands of dinosaur teeth 
found in western North America. Larson’s research supervisor, U of A paleontologist Philip Currie, says the find- 
ings are quite an accomplishment, enabled by the university’s encouragement for undergraduate students to get 


involved in research projects. 


“Derek was able to expand our identification of small, two-legged meat-eaters that roamed Western Canada 


and the U.S. from seven species to at least 23,” said Currie. 
The researchers say these dinosaurs ranged from the size of a chicken to two metres long. In most cases, tooth 
fossils are all that remains of small dinosaurs. 
“Tt’s the same situation you have in today’s world with the remains of small animals like weasels,’ said Currie. 
“Because the bones are light and small in size, after the animal dies the bones scatter, and if they're not covered by 
sand or mud they disintegrate very quickly.” 
Luckily, the researchers do have fossilized skeletons with teeth for some of the small meat-eaters. For example, 
Troodon is a two-legged meat-eater about two metres in length, and Alberta is one area where its fossils have 


been found. 


“We were able to link some previously unidentified fossilized teeth as being from relatives of Troodon,’ said 


Currie. They were obviously similar teeth, but were not the same. Comparison with other species represented by 
teeth and bones gave the researchers 
a way to establish that other tooth 
samples also must have belonged to 
small dinosaur species that no one 
had previously identified. 

The researchers say the huge 
increase in the number of identified 
small meat-eating species shows that 


Allard Family Lecture Theatre | Katz Group Centre 
for Pharmacy and Health Research | 87 Ave. & 114 St. 


instead of a few species existing for 
many millions of years, there were 
actually many small meat-eating 
species, each existing for shorter 
time periods. 

“Given that today there are more 
small animals than large, it’s really 
not surprising that during the age of 
the dinosaurs there were lots of small 
dinosaur species as well,” said Currie. 
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Care for Our Air 


Be Idle Free 


When you’re idle free, you conserve 
fuel, save money and reduce pollution. 
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The research by Currie and 
Larson (now at the University of 
Toronto) was published Jan. 23 in 
the journal PLOS ONE. Wi 


A Troodon, one of the small carnivores characteristic of Alberta dinosaurs, tries to catch 
a toothed bird. 
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Mother bear knows best place to 


call home 


Bev Betkowski 


ama bear appears to know what’s best when 
it comes to selecting a place to call home, ac- 
cording to a new University of Alberta study. 

The research, which may ultimately help protect 
Alberta's dwindling population of grizzly bears, is among 
the first of its kind to test the nature-versus-nurture 
debate on how large, free-ranging wildlife select habitat. 

Lead author Scott Nielsen, assistant professor in 
the Department of Renewable Resources, and head 
researcher in the U of A’s Applied Conservation 
Ecology (ACE) Lab, teamed with one of the lab’s post- 
doctoral fellows, Aaron Shafer, and professor Mark 
Boyce of the Department of Biological Sciences for the 
four-year study. 

Published in the latest issue of PLOS ONE, their 
work explored whether the maternal rearing of cubs 
shaped which habitats grizzly bears eventually choose. 
The findings “suggest that habitat selection is learned 
by young grizzly bears from their mothers and would 
likely be a more adaptive strategy than using instinct,” 
Nielsen said. 

“There are a number of strategies that appear to 
be handed down from generation to generation from 
mother to offspring. It’s the ‘nurture’ side of the equation 
that is shaping the life of the bear.” 

The study is part of ongoing work by Nielsen and a 
team of master’s students and PhD candidates who study 
conservation issues related to species at risk, such as griz- 
zlies, to help in their population recovery. Other current 
research includes work on lizards, otters, boreal forest 
biodiversity and restoration of degraded ecosystems. 

Through the ACE lab, U of A scientists are identify- 
ing critical habitats and needs of threatened species such 
as grizzlies, and determining the most effective manage- 
ment actions for their recovery. 

The grizzly study, conducted in the foothills of west- 


central Alberta, tracked 32 adult and young grizzly bears 
that had been fitted with GPS radio collars. The animals’ 


movements were monitored from 31,849 locations span- 


Scott Nielsen holds a GPS radio collar his research team used 
to track grizzly bears across 9,752 square kilometres in west- 
central Alberta. 


Nielsen and his team observed that genetically related 
female bears shared habitat selection patterns regard- 
less of their location, whereas male bears related to one 
another did not. 

“This suggests that there are different habitat selec- 
tion strategies used by grizzly bears and that these are 
learned early in life, because male bears don’t participate 
in parental care,” Nielsen said. 

The grizzly is considered a threatened species in 
Alberta (there are fewer than 700 in the province), and if 
their habitat-use strategies are indeed learned from early 
experiences, “then the habitats chosen for relocation of 
‘problem’ bears or to supplement threatened populations 
would be important,” Nielsen said. 

Knowing that habitat selection is part of a learned be- 
haviour, conservationists tasked with relocating bears far 
from the animals’ known environments should pay close 
attention to the habitats into which they are released, 
he added. 

The research was funded by the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council of Canada, the 
Alberta Conservation Association and partners from the 


Foothills Research Institute Grizzly Bear Program. Wi 
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ning 9,752 square kilometres. 


Physics team cracks 100-year-old mystery 


Sandra Robertson 


hanks to the tenacity of star 

physics students and the 

new tools of nanotechnol- 
ogy, a University of Alberta phys- 
ics team has cracked the code to a 
magnetic mystery that has stumped 
scientists for nearly 100 years. 

U of A graduate students Jacob 
Burgess and Alastair Fraser made the 
breakthrough while working with 
Mark Freeman, a U of A physics pro- 
fessor and researcher at the National 
Institute for Nanotechnology, who 
led the new study. Their research, 
which builds on key contributions 
from John Davis in the physics 
department and Doug Vick at 
NINT, makes it possible to finally 
harness a phenomenon known as the 
Barkhausen effect with a new kind 
of high-resolution microscopy of 
magnetic materials. 

“T call this new tool a ‘scanning 
vortex probe microscope’ after 
the special magnetization pattern 
we used to make this discovery,” 
explained Burgess, author of the 
theory and the model that revealed 
Barkhausen’s elusive secret. 

The Barkhausen effect is named 
for Heinrich Barkhausen, who 
offered science a seminal experi- 
ment in 1919 that provided the first 
evidence of magnetic domains—the 
quilt-like patterns in the orientation 
of “magnetization” within magnetic 


materials. Barkhausen made the 
discovery by listening in on mag- 
netic activity by wrapping a magnet 
with an electrical coil connected to 
a speaker. The messages Barkhausen 
received were intermittent, idiosyn- 
cratic and impossible to translate— 
until now. 

“Barkhausen’s findings were 
very important for advancing our 
understanding of magnetism and for 
eventually using magnetic materials 
in applications like data storage,” said 
Freeman. “But the intricate details 
have proven surprisingly difficult to 
measure. In fact, the vague picture 
we've been working from has come 
to more perfectly represent what we 
don’t know.” 

The new findings, published 
online Jan. 17 in the journal Science, 
represent a game changer because 
magnetic thin films are critical in 
modern computing for storing the 
information in every hard disk inside 
every computer. With this discoy- 
ery comes the potential to provide 
critical information for magnetic 
computation technology that can 
be designed to replace hard drives, 
making it possible to engineer data 
storage that is so secure, it would 
preserve data even if the computer 
crashed. 

Burgess credits the university and 
the science faculty for giving him 
the knowledge and skills to succeed. 
“Asa U of A science student, I’ve 


had the opportunity to learn about 
everything from nanofabrication to 
quantum field theory to machin- 
ing—and most importantly, I got to 
learn from people who were teaching 
the material they loved.” 


fi 


Jacob Burgess 


The work was supported by the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council (Discovery 
Grant and Discovery Accelerator 
Supplement), the Canadian 
Institute for Advanced Research 
(Nanoelectronics Program), the 
Canada Research Chairs pro- 
gram, the informatics Circle of 
Research Excellence, the National 
Institute for Nanotechnology, and 
Alberta Ingenuity and NSERC 
scholarships to Burgess. 
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Treating high blood pressure in lungs may 
affect heart health 


Quinn Phillips 


research team with the 

Faculty of Medicine & 

Dentistry reported findings 
that significantly improve under- 
standing of how widely used drugs 
in pulmonary arterial hypertension 
(PAH) affect the heart health of 
treated patients. 

The research shows that medica- 
tions often prescribed for PAH could 
block the function of an important 
hormone in the heart, decreasing 
the strength of contraction of the 
right heart chambers—a poten- 
tially important yet unrecognized 
adverse effect. 

PAH isa disease that affects the 
blood vessels of the lungs, causing a 
progressive narrowing and restriction 
of the blood flow through the lungs. 
This narrowing puts a significant 
strain in the right chamber (right 
ventricle) of the heart that pushes the 
blood through the lungs. Eventually 
the right ventricle fails, causing heart 
failure and death. 

One of the causes of the nar- 
rowing of the lung blood vessels is 
increased levels of endothelin in the 
lungs, a hormone that constricts 
blood vessels throughout the body. 
Commonly used and very expen- 
sive drugs that block the actions 
of endothelin, which are called 
endothelin receptor antagonists, 
or ERAs, are now used throughout 
the world to treat PAH patients. 


Cardiac surgeon Jayan Nagendran (left) and cardiologist Evangelos Michelakis in their 


shared lab. 


But the effects of these drugs in the 
right ventricle had not been studied 
until now. 

Led by cardiologist Evangelos 
Michelakis and cardiac surgeon 
Jayan Nagendran in a laboratory 
setting, a multidisciplinary team 
of cardiologists, cardiac surgeons, 
pathologists and scientists at the 
U of A studied human hearts from 
50 PAH patients and laboratory 
models. The team showed that al- 
though ERAs do not have significant 
effects in normal hearts because 
the endothelin levels are quite low, 
this is not the case in the diseased 
hearts of PAH patients. In the 
thickened right ventricles from PAH 
patients, the levels of endothelin are 
significantly increased. 


2013 ALUMNI RECOGNITION AWARDS 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


If you know leaders in your profession or your 
community who are graduates of the University of 
Alberta and have a history of: 


° exceptional community involvement, 


* outstanding professional achievements, and/or 


e dedicated service to the university, society, or the 


welfare of others 


This new finding suggests that this 
increase may be beneficial for hearts 
affected by PAH, because endothelin 
is known to increase the strength of 
contraction of the heart muscle. In 
other words, as the right ventricle 
has to work harder pushing blood 
through the narrowed blood vessels, 
endothelin may help it function 
better—but this may be blocked by 
ERAs. The research team also showed 
that, as expected, ERAs decrease the 
strength of contraction of the diseased 
right ventricles. In other words, ERAs 
may have a beneficial effect on the 
lung blood vessels, but they may also 
have unwanted effects on the heart. 

“While this does not mean that 
PAH patients should stop using 
these drugs, this new research sheds 
more light on the overall mechan- 
ism of action of these drugs in PAH 
patients,” said Michelakis. “It may also 
help physicians to better approach the 
treatment of PAH patients and design 
clinical studies to validate these new 
findings in large populations.” 

PAH mostly tends to affect 
younger women, although people 
of both sexes and all ages can be af- 
fected. The survival of PAH patients 
is similar to that of patients with 
metastatic breast cancer, but the 
yearly cost of treatment for PAH can 
be more than double that for meta- 
static breast cancer, and can exceed 
$200,000 per patient. 

The study was funded by a 
grant from the University Hospital 
Foundation — Mazankowski Alberta 
Heart Institute, by Alberta Innovates 
— Health Solutions and by the 
Canada Research Chairs Program. 


Ads miss mark on Canuck identity 


Jamie Hanlon 


en it comes to portraying Canada’s multicultural makeup, 
Kevin Pinkoski says those in charge of creating ads for the 
federal government may be working with a limited palette. 

Pinkoski, a fourth-year arts student supervised by political science 
professor Linda Trimble, undertook a study of about 20 ads produced 
for various government departments. He noticed that visible minorities 
and Aboriginal people were virtually absent from the ads—and served 
only as background when they did appear. 

He says the result is that ethnic groups likely won't feel a strong con- 
nection to what they are seeing—and may even feel excluded from the 
ads’ depiction of Canadian identity. 

Pinkoski had the idea for his study after he heard about a staged cit- 
izenship ceremony last year, in which government staffers posing as new 
Canadians were dressed up to resemble various minority groups. He 
wondered how else the government was using minorities to communi- 
cate messages to Canadians, so he began analyzing advertisements from 
the Canadian Forces, Health Canada and other departments, 
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PX 
Kevin Pinkoski says a lack of minorities in government TV ads sends a mixed 
message about Canadian culture. 


In Waking Up Canadian, an ad promoting important changes to 
citizenship rules, items of Canadiana—from poutine to hockey sticks— 
are visible throughout the video. Yet a member of a visible minority is 
depicted only in the final moments of the commercial, said Pinkoski. 

“In other advertisements, it was the same way. If there was an image 
of an Aboriginal (or minority) person that popped up, it would always 
be in the last shot, never a central character or someone who had a 
speaking role.” 

He says the lack of minority or Aboriginal central characters may 
prevent audiences from connecting with the characters or the messages 
contained in the videos. Further, he points out that for white Canadians, 
there is a mixed message about what and who is really “Canadian.” 

“As a Caucasian Canadian, when I watch these advertisements, 

I don’t see as a main character someone who is a minority that lam 
forced to make that association with,’ said Pinkoski. “I think that’s a big 
part of multicultural policy in Canada—having a minority in a position 
wherein someone in the majority has to identify with the minority. That 
creates a real equality.” 

Pinkoski says the lack of connection with the minority audience may 
evolve into an identity crisis of sorts, with new Canadians or immigrants 
questioning what constitutes the true identity of a Canadian. Rather 
than a basic “white” canvas, there needs to be more representation of 
the various cultures that make up the Canadian population. Otherwise, 
he says there is the risk of having a secluded multicultural society, where 
people of other cultures only exist together. 

“T think that presenting one image of what it is to be Canadian 
doesn’t prevent that,’ said Pinkoski, “There’s value to each of the cul- 
tures, and that’s what you can associate with a true Canadian culture.” 1 


PSA aims to make homophobia a four-letter word 


Folio Staff 


n 1972, the late George Carlin joked about seven 
words that could not be said on television. These 


change with the campaign, an adjunct to the innovative 

Nohomophobes.com website launched last fall. 
Kristopher Wells, associate director of iSMSS, says 

these words are far from benign, and their repeated use 


nominate them for an Alumni Recognition Award. 


Visit www.ualberta.ca/alumni/nominations to submit 
nominations online or contact the Office of Alumni 
Relations for nomination forms. 


NOMINATION DEADLINE 
is February 25, 2013. 
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words have become frowned upon in public use as 
much as in the media. But a new public service an- 
nouncement from the University of Alberta's Institute 
for Sexual Minority Studies and Services (iSMSS) 
reminds us that people are still using unacceptable 
homophobic language without any thought to the dis- 
criminatory connotations behind these words. 

‘The “No Homophobes” PSA was unveiled on Global 
Television in late December. The ad features actors por- 
traying young people upset at others in their lives. Their 
lines are littered with bleeps, except when one female 
expresses her feelings about her ex-boyfriend, using hurt- 
ful language clearly meant to devalue him as a person 
and call his masculinity into question. 

‘This type of casual homophobia is part of the 
negative behaviour and attitudes iSMSS is hoping to 


has the power to adversely affect people who are being 
discriminated against and marginalized. 

“Casual homophobia serves to reinforce damaging 
stereotypes and is one of the last socially acceptable 
forms of discrimination in our society, which leads to 
isolation, bullying, violence and, in many tragic cases, 
youth suicide,” he said. “We encourage people to break 
the silence that surrounds the use of casual homophobia 
in our society and to speak out against it when it is safe 
to do so. 

“Our very silence makes us complicit in the act of dis- 
crimination. Ultimately, we want people to think before 
they speak, text, post or tweet.” 

‘The PSA was produced with support from Calder 
Bateman Communications and Global Television, and 
can be viewed online at www.ismss.ualberta.ca. 
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Raquel Maurier 
hildren who regularly see 
specialists for chronic 
medical conditions are also 
using complementary medicine at a 
high rate, according to new research 
from the University of Alberta and 
the University of Ottawa. 

About 71 per cent of pediatric 
patients attending various specialty 
clinics at the Stollery Children’s 
Hospital in Edmonton used alterna- 
tive medicine. The rate of use at 
the Children’s Hospital of Eastern 
Ontario in Ottawa was 42 per cent. 
Nearly 20 per cent of the families 
who took part in the study said they 
never told their physician or phar- 
macist about concurrently using pre- 
scription and alternative medicine. 

Sunita Vohra, a researcher in the 
Department of Pediatrics and the 
School of Public Health, was the 
lead investigator on the study, which 
was recently published in the peer- 
reviewed journal Pediatrics. Her 


Sunita Vohra and her team have found a communitcation gap between physicians and the 
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families of chronically sick kids when it comes to the use of complementary medicines. 


co-investigator was James King from 
the University of Ottawa. 

“The children in this study are 
often given prescription medicines,’ 
says Vohra. “And many of these 


children used complementary 
therapies at the same time or instead 
of taking prescription medicine. 

We asked families whether they 
would like to talk about the use of 


ALES advisor connects students with careers 


Michael Brown 


fit weren't enough that Alexia Palau comes to a 


job that leaves her energized at t 
she gets to perform her duties in 
believes is making a difference. 


he end of the day, 
a faculty she truly 


“I think the research being done in the Faculty of 


Agricultural, Life and Environmenta 


Alexia Palau 


| Sciences is very 
important,’ said 
Palau, a student 
advisor in the 
faculty. “We are 
very focused on the 
environment and 
food security, and 
those are matters 
that are important 
now and are going 
to be in the future.” 
Fulfilling the 
promise of stu- 
dents who will be 
dealing with issues 
in the future is 
where Palau steps 
in. As an advisor 


since 2010, Palau has taken pride in her job helping 


students plan their schedules, naviga 


te the U of A’s web 


presence, use the course calendar and refer them to 


services of a more personal nature. 


“T feel that our team plays a crucial role in a stu- 
dent’s academic career,’ said Palau, who recently won a 
University of Alberta Support Staff Recognition Award 
for her work. “I think it is very important for students 
to really understand why they are here. I think I can 


help them create a vision and an end 


goal, basically walk 


them through their academic life so they can achieve 


what they want to once they are done.” 
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Congratulations to Steve Sutphen, who won 
a weekly appointment calendar featuring the 


photography of Todd and Brad 
of Folio’s Jan. 11 “Are You a W 


Reed, as part 
inner?” contest. 


Sutphen identified the location of last issue's 
photo as the entrance to the ETLC Solarium during 
an engineering job fair. Making its triumphant 
return to the prize chest is a Butterdome butter 
dish. To win it, simply identify where the object 


pictured is located and email y 


our answer to 


folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, Feb. 4, 
and you will be entered into the draw. 


staff spot ight 


With the help of her faculty’s Peer Helper 


Program—an initiative designed to place students in 


meaningful leadership positions—and CAPS: Your 
U of A Career Centre, Palau is leading a pilot program 
to connect students with industry partners in the field 


of their interest and help them better plan for a career. 


“This program will help students decide what courses 


they should be taking and what experience they will 


be requiring 
once they have 
graduated in 
order to follow a 
particular career 
path,” said Palau. 
“We are prepar- 
ing the students 
in our faculty for 
careers that are 
going to be rel- 
evant for genera- 
tions to come, so 
it’s important to 
give them every 
chance to make 
good decisions.” 
And when it 


6 We are preparing 
students for careers 
that are going to 
be relevant for 
generations to come, 
so it’s important to give 
them every chance to 
make good decisions.” 


Alexia Palau 


comes to her own career, Palau says she knows a good 


job when she sees one. 


“We are a small, student-focused faculty, which allows 
us to dedicate a lot of time to students. We all know what 


we are working towards and we all have a common goal,” 


said Palau. “I like to think we are a fairly close team, so 


we are not only colleagues; we are also friends.” Wi 
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alternative medicine; more than 80 
per cent of them said, “Yes, please. 

“Right now, these families are 
getting information about alterna- 
tive medicine from friends, family 
and the Internet, but a key source 
they should be getting this infor- 
mation from is their doctor or 
another member of their health- 
care team, who would know about 
possible drug interactions with 
prescription medicines.” 

Vohra said the study “identi- 
fied a gap in communications” in 
dealing with pediatric patients and 
their families. 

“Tt’s important to get these con- 
versations going with every patient, 
especially when you consider it’s 
not widely recognized how com- 
mon it is for children with chronic 
illnesses to use alternative medicine,” 
said the Alberta Innovates — Health 
Solutions scholar. 

“We need to make sure these 
families are comfortable telling their 
specialists they are taking other 
therapies,” she said. 

Vohra and her colleagues at 
the U of A have now developed 
innovative curricula for undergradu- 
ate medical students about the use 
of alternative medicine by pediatric 
patients. Ensuring medical students 
receive information about alterna- 
tive medicine is key because it arms 
them with more knowledge about 
potential interactions with prescrip- 
tion medicine, says Vohra. 

“Considering parents are saying 
they want this information, we 


WE SUPPORT 


have an obligation to ensure future 
physicians have the education and 
resources they need for these conver- 
sations, Vohra said. 


66 We need to make sure 
these families are 
comfortable telling their 
specialists they are 
taking other therapies.” 


Sunita Vohra 


Information about alternative 
medicine use and risks is also avail- 
able online at www.pedcam.ca, a site 
for pediatricians who want more 
information about this topic and 
other issues. 

In total, 926 families at 10 clin- 
ics in Edmonton and Ottawa were 
surveyed for the research study 
through an anonymous question- 
naire taken in the waiting room. 
The clinics involved focused on 
pediatric cardiology, gastroenter- 
ology, neurology, oncology and 
respiratory health conditions. The 
most common alternative medicines 
patients used were multivitamins 
or minerals, herbal products and 
homeopathic remedies. The most 
common alternative therapies were 
massage, chiropractic, relaxation and 
aromatherapy. 

The research was funded by the 
SickKids Foundation. fi 


2012 UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


UNITED WAY CAMPAIGN 


United Way 


FINAL REPORT 


TOTAL DOLLARS RAISED: $636,971 


The University of Alberta thanks the following faculty, staff, 
retirees and students for giving of their time to serve on the 
2012 University of Alberta United Way Campaign Committee. 


HONORARY CHAIR 
Debra Pozega Osburn 
Vice-President (University Relations) 


CO-CHAIRS 

Margaret-Ann Armour, Faculty of Science 
Lesley Cormack, Faculty of Arts 

Gurston Dacks, Professor Emeritus, Faculty of Arts 
Joseph Doucet, Alberta School of Business 
Susan Gibson, Elementary Education 

Helen Madill, Faculty of Extension 

Harvey Krahn, Sociology 

Derek Roy-Brenneis, Office of the Senate 
Colleen Skidmore, Office of the Provost and 
Vice-President (Academic) 

Rosalind Sydie, Professor Emeritus, Sociology 


COMM'TTEE MEMBERS 


Jessa Aco, Business Students’ Association 


Jessica Asgarpour, Faculty of Science 
Stephanie Baker, Faculty of Arts 
Nancy Barnes, Faculty of Nursing 
Coleman Brinker, Forest Society 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 
HEATHER KENNEDY-PLANT 


winner of the United Airlines Round-trip ticket 


between Canada and the US 


Donna Fong, Population Research Lab 

Bernice Gartner, Human Resources 

Brian Gratrix, Campus Recreation 

Nicole Huygen, JDC West Alberta 

Vang loannides, Physical Education & Recreation 
Jennifer Jenkins, Alumni Affairs 

Randa Kachkar, Bookstore 

Danielle Leclerc, Campus Saint Jean 

Angela McCormick, Research Services Office 
Wayne McCutcheon, Facilities & Operations 
Jackie Meloche, Supply Management Services 
Diga Milligan, Biological Sciences 

Mike Newton, JDC West 2013 

Charlotte 
Hassaan 
Marcel Roth, Protective Services 


adilla, Office of the President 
adri, Alberta School of Business 


eith Schmiedl, Bookstore 


im Schultz, Human Resources 


ate Storey, School of Public Health 
Cindy Watt, Provost & Vice-President {Academic} 
Colten Yamagishi, Students 


Union 


Michelle Zolner, Faculty of Extension 
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United Way and the University of Alberta 
Partners in building.a caring, vibrant community. 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, Zo to www.news. ualberta.ca. 


Call for nominations for teaching excellence awards 


The General Faculties Council’s University Teaching Awards Committee 
invites nominations for the 2013 Awards for Teaching Excellence. 

Awards include the Award for Excellence in Graduate Teaching, 
Graduate Student Teaching Award, Provost's Award for Early Achievement 
of Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching, Rutherford Award for Excellence 
in Undergraduate Teaching, Teaching Unit Award and the William Hardy 
Alexander Award for Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching. 

Staff and students are encouraged to submit nominations to their 
department chair or dean, as appropriate. Nominations must go through 
faculties as each faculty has a limit on the number of nominations that can 
be submitted. 

The 2013 deadline to submit nominations is Feb. 22. Nomination pack- 
ages are to be submitted to the Academic Awards and Ceremonies Office, 
Office of the Registrar, B19 Administration Building. 

The complete regulations can be found online by visiting policiesonline. 
ualberta.ca and searching “Awards for Teaching Excellence Policy.” 

Nominators requiring assistance in preparing nominations can contact 
Laura Connell, acting faculty awards facilitator with the Academic Awards 
and Ceremonies Office, by calling 780-492-2644 or emailing laura.con- 


nell@ualberta.ca. 


Ellis breaks Canada West record 


Fifth-year Pandas volleyball setter Jaki Ellis has become the career 
Canada West leader in service aces after she racked up seven this past week- 
end to bump her career total to 122. 

Ellis, a student in the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation, 
recorded four aces on the road against Brandon on Jan. 18 to move to 119 
aces in her Canada West/CIS career, which bettered the record of 117 ori- 
ginally set in 2004 by former Calgary Dino Amanda Moppett. Ellis then 
spun another three aces on Jan. 19 to increase her record total to 122. 

The Mississauga-born Ellis is a two-time team MVP (2011, 2012) and 
winner of the U of A’s Bakewell Trophy as top female athlete last season. 
She was also named a CIS Championship Tournament All-Star, First Team 
CIS All-Canadian, and First Team Canada West All-Star last year as the 


Pandas won the conference championship and a CIS silver medal. 


Made-in-Alberta menu improves diabetes control 


A new menu plan developed by U of A researchers seems to significant- 
ly reduce blood sugar levels for people with diabetes. 

On average, the 15 participants who followed the Smart Menu Plan for 
Albertans for three months reduced their blood sugar levels, a key health 
indicator among diabetics, by 1.4 per cent. A reduction of 0.5 per cent, 
if maintained, reduces the risk of developing secondary health complica- 
tions. On average, participants also significantly increased their “good” 
cholesterol levels, slightly decreased their “bad” cholesterol, lost 2.6 kilo- 
grams and reduced their waist size by 2.8 centimetres. 

Cathy Chan, who along with Rhonda Bell led the team that developed 
the menu plan, which included several students in the nutrition major, 
said that when the Physical Activity and Nutrition for Diabetes in Alberta 
(PANDA) research team developed the menu plan, the team was deter- 
mined to make sure the diet was nutritionally sound, affordable, composed 
of foods that are easily available in local stores and in line with recom- 
mendations of treatment for Type 2 diabetes published by the Canadian 
Diabetes Association. 

“When you're trying to affect a change in behaviour, and in eating habits 
in particular here, we thought those were crucial factors in making it as easy 
as possible for people to stick to our menu plan in the long term, and get the 
associated beneficial health effects, which is our ultimate goal,” she said. 

The PANDA research team will be conducting a bigger study begin- 
ning this month in which 50 people with diabetes will be followed. If you 
have Type 2 diabetes and are interested in participating in the study, please 
contact gasaad@ualberta.ca. 


Studio Theatre: The Missionary Position 


University of Alberta Studio Theatre unveils the world premiere of The 
Missionary Position, by Lee Playwright-in-Residence Greg MacArthur, on 
the Timms Centre for the Arts main stage, Feb. 7-16. 

After a devastating tsunami engulfs a small remote Central American 
country, a disparate group of young Canadian missionaries congregate to 
offer their help. Rescuing children they believe are orphans, the mission- 
aries are incarcerated, forcing them to confront who they are and what 
they believe in. 

Inspired by actual events in Haiti (the New Life Children’s Refuge 
case), the play questions the limits of belief and asks provocative questions 
about foreign aid and our intervention in the developing world. How do 
we help, why do we help and who are we really helping? Are good inten- 
tions good enough? 

The Missionary Position is directed by drama professor Jan Selman and 
was commissioned and written for the 2013 BFA Acting graduating class, a 
company of 12 trained actors, to perform. 

Tickets are on sale now for $11 to $22 at TIX on the Square (780-420- 
1757) and online at www.tixonthesquare.ca, as well.as in person at the 
Timms Centre Box Office. To:find out more, go to www.studiotheatre.ca. 


Physiologist stands tall among sporting giants 


Jane Hurly 


here’s nothing more rewarding for University 

of Alberta professor Vicki Harber than spread- 

ing the word about the importance of girls’ and 
women’s participation in sport and physical activity 
for their well-being, helping coaches understand what 
young female athletes need for healthy development, 
and promoting physical literacy so every child learns 
the fundamental skills they need to play and enjoy 
sport for life. 
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Vicki Harber was honoured as one of Canada’s top 20 female 
sport influencers for the second year in a row. 


On Jan. 17, Harber’s lifetime contribution to the field 
as an academic and an athlete was honoured—for the 
second consecutive year—by the Canadian Association 
for the Advancement of Women and Sport and Physical 
Activity (CAAWS), which named her in its annual list 
of the top 20 most influential women in sport. 


“I was surprised initially,’ said Harber of the recogni- 
tion, “but also very grateful because CAAWS is such 
a strong organization and agency. Their support and 
backing enables me to do the things I’m passionate 
about—getting the message out about sport and physic- 
al activity for girls and women, and sharing it with 
organizations that find what I have to say beneficial.” 

Harber, an exercise physiologist and former 
Olympian in rowing, is one of the leading academic 
voices with Canadian Sport for Life (CS4L), a body 
seeking to improve the quality of sport and physical 
activity. Her paper for the organization, “The Female 
Athlete Perspective,” has been dramatically changing the 
way parents, coaches and physical education teachers 
think about girls’ healthy development as athletes. This 
opportunity at the peak of her academic career to share 
her knowledge broadly through CS4L is exciting to 
Harber and, in many ways, the perfect junction of an 
academic career devoted to the study of female athletes 
and a lifelong love of sport. 

“T feel as though I’ve lived this journey all my life. 
Being physically active was as natural as breathing. I 
have been competitive, sport-minded and driven by 
sport my whole life,” she said. “That accounts for the 
choices in my academic direction. I’ve also walked 
the road of an elite athlete and participated in the 
Olympics. Paralleling that with my graduate studies, 
investigating the female athlete’s physiology, when I be- 
came a member of the CS4L group it was as if I finally 
knew what I wanted to do when I grew up! 

“T have always been passionate about sharing my 
academic experiences—the evidence, the literature, and 
being able to parlay that into tangible, meaningful mes- 
sages for people that can benefit from them.” 

Harber notes that although there is more respect and 
understanding of female athletes’ participation in sport, 
change can be slow and complex. “People still marvel 
that the first women’s Olympic marathon was in 1984! 
But I feel confident that we're moving in the right direc- 
tion. I think many of the obstacles that are in the way 
of girls and women participating in sport and physical 
activity are really obstacles for all. If we can work hard 
at removing those, it might make it easier or improve 
the atmosphere in which girls and women compete.” fi 


Raising a glass in support of U of A Athletics 
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custom-labelled wines: Ursa 


are routed to the Championship 


he journey to a national 
championship tests 
athletes and coaches both 
physically and mentally, and while 
winning that trophy and earning 
the right to be called champions is 
the ultimate sporting reward, pro- 
grams that embark on that road are 
often financially drained as well. 
In an effort to reduce some of 
the financial burden of victory, the 
Golden Bears and Pandas Athletics 
will get a helping hand from the 
newly launched Championship 
Fund, an initiative started by 
Kerry Mummery, dean of the 
Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation. 
“There is a cost associated 
with being excellent, and for us, 
that cost is national champion- 
ship travel, which is not base- 
funded,” said Mummery. “The 
Championship Fund, which 
will be stocked by money gener- 
ated through special fundraising 
initiatives and projects, has been 
set up to help support our teams, 
student-athletes and coaches in 
pursuit of their goals, by serving as 
a reserve fund that will support na- 
tional championship travel for all 
24 of our Golden Bears and Pandas 
varsity teams.” 
The first fundraiser to sup- 
port the new fund is the launch 
of Golden Bears and Pandas 


White, a blend of 2011 riesling 
and pinot gris; and Ursus Red, a 
B.C. blend of 2009 merlot, pinot 
noir, petit verdot and zweigelt. 
Partnering with Kelowna-based 
Bounty Cellars, the Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation 
has created a pair of custom wines 
that feature GUBA and Patches, 
the Golden Bears and Pandas mas- 
cots, as the central design elements 
of the wine labels. Profits from 
sales of Ursa White and Ursus Red 


Fund to help get Golden Bears and 
Pandas student-athletes, coaches 
and medical staff to national 
championship competitions. 

The wines can be enjoyed at 
Golden Bears and Pandas home 
games. Bottles can be purchased 
at various liquor store locations 


across Edmonton, and on campus 
through Aramark Classic Fare 
Catering, Conference Services at 
Lister Hall, the Faculty Club and 
Room at the Top (RATT). 


Bryan Alary 


dmonton children, includ- 
b« home-schooled students 

and kids with special needs, 
got a hands-on opportunity to help 


seniors lead healthier lives, thanks 
to scientific know-how and some 


robotic help from the University 
of Alberta. 

The Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine sponsored two teams of 
children, aged eight to 11 years, 
who competed in the annual FIRST 
Lego League Championship Jan. 19. 
This year’s goal was to improve sen- 
iors’ quality of life, and the U of A 
teams showed how technology can 
help with tasks such as finding and 
picking up healthy foods in the gro- 
cery store and helping seniors stand 
up after gardening. 

“Te’s a thrill, the highlight of my 
week,” said project co-ordinator 
Kim Adams, an assistive technology 
researcher in rehabilitation medicine 
with a joint appointment at the 
Glenrose Rehabilitation Hospital. 


“It has been really neat to see the 
kids problem-solve and watch how 
everything has progressed, from 
getting the LEGO structures on the 
robot game table to doing the hard 
part and programming the robots, 
and figuring out what parts to use to 
accomplish each task.” 

Every weekend since October, 
the Rehab Robotics lab in the 
Edmonton Clinic Health Academy 
was abuzz as the teams—“Bad News 
Bears” and “Rock’em Sock’em”— 
built, programmed, tested and 
retested their robots. Adams said 
the 12 kids oversaw the project from 
start to finish, including talking to a 
local senior to learn about day-to- 
day challenges older people face. 

“Tc’s a lot of work that they're 
asking the kids to do,” Adams said. 
“There are 12 different tasks for the 
robots to complete on the table, and 
that means a lot of programming for 
the kids. For beginner teams, we did 
three—and that’s doing well.” 

In addition to sponsoring the 
teams, rehabilitation medicine 


provided expertise from the likes 
of Adams, who works with robots 
while developing learning tools 

for children with severe physical 
disabilities. Graduate students from 
the faculty and the Department of 
Computing Science also lent a hand 
coaching, as have other student 
mentors and faculty who worked 
with the children and gave special 
presentations. 

One of the faculty’s goals was to 
work with children from the neigh- 
bouring community plus children 
who don’t always get such inclusive 
opportunities, including home- 
schoolers and kids with special 
needs such as autism. 

For one Edmonton mother, the 
Rehab Robotics lab was a welcom- 
ing environment for her 1 1-year- 
old son Quinn, who has high- 
functioning autism. Christine, who 
declined to provide her last name 
because her son was only recently 
diagnosed with autism and is select- 
ive about whom he tells about the 


condition, says Quinn thoroughly 
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With help from the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, kids in Edmonton had a chance to 


build, program and test LEGO robots. 


enjoyed working with the robots 
and problem-solving until a task 
is complete. 

The experience also allowed 
Quinn to work with other kids in an 
inclusive social setting. 

“Quinn is the type of kid who 


would more enjoy time in his room 


help seniors 


res 


with a book than playing with 
others,” Christine said. “So this has 
been really neat because ideally, 
my goal is to give my kids that 
inclusive environment. 

“They're also seeing suc- 
cess—it's always nice to see your 


kids succeed.” 


Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. 
A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 
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UNTIL MAR. 2 


U of A Museums present Passion Project. This 
U of A Museums exhibition features 75 works 
from the U of A Art Collection, most of which 
have not yet been exhibited on campus. Passion 
Project tells the story of how the university has 
developed an outstanding art collection, shaped 
by the personal passion and collective vision 

of donors, artists, curators and community. 
Admission by donation. Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL MAR. 2 


Immortal Beauty. A collaboration between 

the U of A Museums and the Prince Takamado 
Japan Centre in the Faculty of Arts, Immortal 
Beauty celebrates the work of master cal- 
ligrapher Shiko Kataoka, in the context of 
calligraphy-inspired works from the University of 
Alberta Art Collection. Admission by donation. 
Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL FEB. 2 


Perceptions of Promise: Biotechnology, Society 
and Art. This touring exhibition offers a compel- 
ling glimpse into a unique collaboration between 
scientists, scholars and nine Canadian and inter- 
national artists working in a variety of mediums. 
This visually engaging exhibition challenges 
viewers to consider the positive and negative pos- 
sibilities of biotechnology in general and stem cell 
research in particular. Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL FEB. 10 


Stitch by Stitch: The Art of Keiskamma Trust. 
Experience the exciting designs and fabric art 
products produced by the artists of Keiskamma 
Trust in the Eastern Cape of South Africa. 
Tapestries, embroidered bags, pillow covers, lap- 
top covers, mohair and felt/silk scarves, handmade 
journals and many other artistic crafts will be on 
display, along with the stories and photos relating 
to their creation. Keiskamma Canada Foundation 
is a group of passionate Edmontonians who raise 
funds for and awareness about Keiskamma Trust 
in South Africa, an organization that builds hope 
in an area of despair. Rutherford Library South. 


UNTIL FEB. 15 

The Spacious Margin: Eighteenth-Century 
Printed Books and the Traces of Their 
Readers. Curated by Sylvia Brown and John 
Considine, this exhibition explores marginalia 
found in 18th-century books. Bruce Peel Special 
Collections Library. 


JAN. 28-FEB. 1 


Exposition Internationale du Campus Saint-Jean. 


Les couloirs du Pavillon McMahon, Exposition 
des pays des étudiants internationaux du CSJ + 
expériences de bénévolat des étudiants du CSJ. 
Campus Saint-Jean. 


JAN. 29 


What's Working in FASD? Interventions that 
are making a difference. Presented by Jacqueline 
Pei, professor in the Department of Educational 
Psychology. 1-2 p.m. 122 Education South. 


JAN. 29, 31, FEB. 4, 5, 8, 11 


Moodle Training. The Centre for Teaching and 
Learning CTL is hosting this hands-on session 
to introduce basic Moodle features and course 
development to instructors. For more infor- 
mation go to www.ctl.ualberta.ca. 1-4 p.m. 
1-30 Cameron Library. 


JAN. 31 


Making the Most of your Bilingual Skills. Would 
you like information on the process of becoming 
a certified translator? Yukari Meldrum, certified 
translator with the Association of Translators and 
Interpreters of Alberta, will be on hand. Noon— 

1 p.m. International Centre (172 HUB). 


Centre for Neuroscience Seminar Series. 
Mapping the brain using high-resolution func- 
tional MRI. Nikolai Malykhin, assistant professor 
in the Department of Biomedical Engineering. 
Noon-1 p.m. 3003 Katz. 


CIUS Winter 2013 Seminar Series. Ignacy 
Jozwiak, research fellow in the Wirth Institute 
for Austrian and Central European Studies, will 
be giving a talk entitled The Centre and its 
Neighbours: Transcarpathia in the Context of 
European Integration and International Migration 
in Europe. 3-5 p.m. 2-06 Pembina Hall. 


UNTIL FEB. 16 


Split Seconds, Soft Edges: Samantha Walrod. 
This exhibition is the final visual presentation 
for the degree of master of fine arts in Painting. 
FAB Gallery. 


The Alcuin Society Awards For Excellence Book 
Design in Canada. To promote a wider apprecia- 
tion of books and reading, and to support excel- 
lence in book design and production, The Alcuin 
Society offers prestigious awards for excellence 
in Canadian book design and sponsors the only 
national competition that recognizes and cele- 


brates fine book design in Canada. This show cov- 
_, ers books published in 2011. FAB Gallery. 2! +) 


\ ’ 
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FEB. 1 
Alumni Night — Bears Hockey. Golden Bears vs. U 
of Regina Cougars. Pack the house in celebration 
of 100 seasons of Bears Hockey. www.ualberta.ca/ 
alumni/night 7-10 p.m. Clare Drake Arena. 


FEB. 2 

Johann Strauss Foundation — Faculty of Arts 
Ball. 38th Annual Johann Strauss Foundation & 
Faculty of Arts Ball benefiting the Johann Strauss 
Scholarships in Music at the U of A. Ticket infor- 
mation for this important fundraiser through 780- 
489-0768 ($225; $125 for students). 5:30 p.m. 
Crowne Plaza Hotel. 


FEB. 5-10 


New Works Festival. This festival allows the uni- 
versity’s emerging theatre playwrights to connect 
and develop their work with directors, drama- 
turges, designers and actors. New Works embod- 
ies the spirit of theatre itself, with like-minded 
individuals coming together to further develop 
their creative prowess. Above all, the festival 
provides a learning experience like no other to 
students across the university, while forming life- 
long connections. www.drama.ualberta.ca. Tickets 
$10 at the door. 7:30-9:30 p.m. Timms Centre for 
the Arts. 


FEB. 6-16 


Studio Theatre: The Missionary Position. After 
a devastating tsunami engulfs a small remote 
Central American country, a disparate group of 
young Canadian missionaries congregate to offer 
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their help. Rescuing children they believe are 
orphans, the missionaries are incarcerated, forcing 
them to confront who they are and what they 
believe in. Greg MacArthur, U of A Lee Playwright 
in Residence, was commissioned to write the play 
for the BFA acting class of 2013 to perform as 
part of the Studio Theatre. Timms Centre. 


FEB. 7 


Guillaume Tardif, violin and Roger Admiral, 
piano. Enjoy an evening of musical fireworks 
as this duo performs three masterpieces from 
the early 20th century. 7:30—-9 p.m. Augustana 
Chapel, Camrose. 


FEB. 8 


MunchMUSIC Noon-hour Recital. Eat lunch 
while enjoying performances by music students 
and faculty. 12:15-1:45 p.m. Augustana Chapel, 
Camrose. 


FEB. 11 


Keynote by Guy Saint-Jacques, Canadian 
Ambassador to China. Ambassador Saint-Jacques 
will give an address entitled The New Chinese 
Leadership: Its Anticipated Effect on Dealing 
With China. Fluent in Mandarin, Saint-Jacques 
joined the Department of External Affairs in 
1977. He most recently served as chief negoti- 
ator and ambassador for climate change for the 
Government of Canada. This is Saint-Jacques’ 
fourth posting to the People’s Republic of China. 
For more go to china.ualberta.ca. Noon—1 p.m. 
Myer Horowitz Theatre. 


The University of Wisconsin-Madison SLIS Alumni Association Board has voted to honour 

Toni Samek with its Distinguished Alumna Award in recognition of outstanding leadership and 
accomplishment in library service. Samek, a professor in the School of Library and Information 
Studies, received her PhD from UW-Madison in 1998. She is invited to attend the graduation cere- 
mony May 19 to share words of inspiration with the graduating class. 


Lu Carbyn, adjunct professor in the Department of Renewable Resources, joins the dozens of U of A 
faculty, staff and alumni who have received a Queen Elizabeth I! Diamond Jubilee Medal in honour 
of their significant achievements and contributions to Canada. Carbyn's research interests have 
included avian ecology, grasslands ecosystem biology and studies on mammals in western and north- 
ern Canadian national parks. He became a biologist with the Canadian Wildlife Service in 1967 and 
a research scientist in 1974, and has served on assignments in Poland and Portugal. From 1989 to 
1993, he headed the Canadian Swift Fox Reintroduction program as chairman of the Recovery Team. 


The award will be presented by Premier Alison Redford and Lieutenant-Governor Donald Ethell at 


Government House Feb. 8. | 
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I-WEEK 2013 
IN FOCUS 


International Week 2013's photo exhibit 
sponsored by Vivid Print, entitled Inclusion & 
Exclusion, explores perspectives of inclusion 
and exclusion through the eyes and lenses 
of University of Alberta students, alumni, 
faculty and staff, and the greater community. 
The full 20-photo exhibit is on display at 
Enterprise Square until Feb. 27. 
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So far so good 


Changes to Lister Hall making a 
positive impact 


age 6 


Neurons at your 
fingertips 


New app to teach neurons coming 
to a U of A classroom near you 


$14M investment 
from CIHR 
shows quality 


Michael Brown 


niversity of Alberta 

researchers have won more 

than $14 million in the 
latest round of investment funding 
from the Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research. 

CIHR has awarded 27 U of A 
research projects belonging to 24 
health researchers $14.25 million 
over the next five years as part of its 
September 2012 Operating Grants 
competition. 

“With this investment, our 
researchers can continue to help 
improve the health and lives of 
Canadians through vital multi- 
disciplinary research in med- 
ical and rehabilitation sciences, 
health services and patient care, 
said Lorne Babiuk, U of A vice 
president (research). “Their results 
illustrate both the quality and 


importance of the research being 
conducted at the U of A 


Three researchers—cardiolo- 
gist Evangelos Michelakis, kidney 
specialist Sara Davison and dia- 
betes researcher Dean Eurich— 
each received funding for two 
research projects. 

Eurich, a researcher with the 
School of Public Health, received 
$380,000 over three years for two 
of his projects, which are designed 
to formally evaluate the various 
long-term effects of a number of new 
drugs designed to manage blood- 
sugar levels in people with diabetes. 

He says because of the complex 
nature of the disease, co-operation 
across all levels of government, indus- 
try and health-care professionals, and 
among the many diabetes researchers 
at the U of A, is critical to improving 
the health of these patients. 

“The interdisciplinary research 
and strong partner- 
ships that the university 


= has formed provides a 
solid foundation for this 
research not only to 


ae) 


be conducted, 

but conducted 

successfully,” 
he said. Mi 
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Plea for polar bears 


Researchers urge governments 
to plan for worst-case climate 
change scenario 
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Piano student Leslie Chen took to the Convocation Hall stage Feb. 4 as part of the Monday Music at Noon concert series. 


Two 3M national teaching awards for U of A 


Michael Brown & Michael Davies-Venn 


he University of Alberta 

added to its Canada- 

leading number of 3M 
Teaching Fellows with the an- 
nouncement that Kim Fordham 
Misteldt and Heather Zwicker have 
been added to the list, which now 
stands at 40. 

Zwicker, a professor in the 
Department of English and Film 
Studies and vice-dean in the 
Faculty of Arts, says her affection 
for teaching began somewhat as 
a self-fulfilling prophecy, as she 
remembers tinkering with her 
answers while working with her 
high school’s career-assessment tool 
until it consistently began to churn 
out “teacher.” 

“T think ’ve always wanted to 
be a teacher,” said Zwicker, who has 
been lecturing for 20 years at the 
U of A. “I care about teaching, so I 
read in the area and I love to watch 


Heather Zwicker 


other people teach. I think the 

U of A is great at opening up other 
teachers’ classrooms, and the Faculty 
of Arts is amazing in terms of shar- 
ing the work people are doing.” 

In her own classroom, Zwicker 
says, the best learning happens 
when things are a little unsafe. 

“Learning at its best is a danger- 
ous and unsettling venture. I start 
where students are and help them 
find ways to where I want them to 
be. Once students learn the world 
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Kim Fordham Misfeldt 


of ideas is exciting, the world of 
ideas changes reality, it changes 
their experience of things.” 

Zwicker teaches a number of 
cultural studies courses on the city 
of Edmonton, teaching students 
how to read Edmonton through 
theoretical texts, local literature, 
cartography, personal experience 
and history. 

“From the classroom my 


students can see the North 


2 Saskatchewan River,” said Zwicker. 


“T can tell them how everything 
about this city changed the day 
that river was seen as a barrier that 
needed to be crossed, rather than a 
mode of traffic. 

“With that, I can take the 
experiences they have already had 
and recast those experiences in a 
different light.” 

One mainstay in Zwicker’s 
classroom is a project in which her 
students venture out to map a part 
of the city in a personal way, then 
send a classmate on the same jour- 
ney to see what they experienced. 
It’s a popular exercise for students 
to get a feel for the city—and 
Zwicker says she can’t help but steal 
away bits of knowledge. 

“One of the things that I have 
when I walk out of a class on 
Edmonton is a deeper sense of my 
own citizenship in the city because 
of the things they show me. 


Continued on page 2 
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Water scientists quality flows through teaching, service 
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Chemist Xing-Fang Li mixes renowned water research with an equally impressive record of teaching and community service. 


Michael Brown 


ith everything Xing-Fang Li does to 

serve the university, her students and 

her field, it’s a wonder that she also 
established a renowned research program on safe 
drinking water. 

Li, a professor in the Department of 
Laboratory Medicine and Pathology since 2005 
and the School of Public Health since 2001, has 
established a vibrant and leading-edge research 
program in the area of analytical chemistry and 
environmental toxicology, particularly related to 
detection of chemical contaminants and patho- 
gens in drinking water, development of novel 
analytical techniques, and studies of human 
health effects arising from exposure to chemical 
contaminants. 

For her research, Li became the first woman 
to be awarded the Canadian Society for 
Chemistry's W.A.E. McBryde Medal “in recogni- 
tion of a significant achievement in pure or ap- 
plied analytical chemistry by a young chemist.” 

From her scholarship flows an equally impres- 
sive record of teaching and service to the com- 
munity that is the embodiment of the 2012-13 
Killam Professorship she was recently awarded. 


Researcher signatory 


66 Xing-Fang knows what students 
need to know and this authenticity 
is recognized by the students.” 


Margaret-Ann Armour 


“Dr. Li is a model citizen in our department, 
contributing substantially to all core academic 
activities,” said Michael Mengel, acting chair 
in the Department of Laboratory Medicine 
and Pathology. “She fosters collaboration with 
colleagues and kindly mentors junior faculty 
members.” 

Margaret-Ann Armour, associate dean (di- 
versity) in the Faculty of Science, who first met 
Li when Li joined the U of A’s chemistry depart- 
ment in 1994 as a post-doctoral fellow, wrote 
that Li is dedicated to creating the best experi- 
ence for her students, both as a classroom teacher 
and as a research group supervisor. 

“Xing-Fang knows what students need to 
know and this authenticity is recognized by 
the students,’ wrote Armour in support of Li’s 


to MOOC manifesto 


Jamie Hanlon 


Killam 


Killam award. “It is clear to them 
that she is committed to having 
them learn and understand the tools 
and techniques that will be of value 
to them as they move into their 
own careers.” 

Li says this connection to her 
students comes from support 
that has been reciprocated dur- 
ing her time at the U of A, as 
well as a growing appreciation for 
discovery learning. 

“Te’s difficult to internalize know- 
ledge without hands-on experience,” 
said Li. “I didn’t have the opportun- 
ity to do discovery learning but I 
see the value it adds in becoming a 
confident researcher.” 

Li says the university's multidisciplinary ap- 
proach to research aligns nicely with her own ex- 
perience: “After all, 1 am a chemist in the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry.” 

This collaborative spirit has fostered itself 
beyond the university walls. Li’s lab has teamed 
up with labs all over the world, especially at uni- 
versities and institutions in her native China. 

Li also generously offers her expertise and 
donates her time serving the profession and 
community beyond the university. She served 
as the chair of the Environment Group of the 
American Society for Mass Spectrometry, and 
currently chairs the Environment Division of 
the Canadian Society for Chemistry. Li has also 
served on several committees at the university 
and department level, and is an active participant 
in Women in Scholarship, Engineering, Science 
and Technology. 

“WISEST gave me a platform to become a 
more confident speaker and communicator,’ said 
Li of the campus group Margaret-Ann Armour 
created to increase the percentage of women in 
decision-making roles in all areas of scholarship. 
“Across Canada, very few graduate students be- 
come professors, and for that to change we need 
to build confidence in young women.” Mi 


3M Teaching Fellows 


Continued from page 1 


“Tt is impossible to know everything about this place, and the stuff 
they tell me is often new to me. It is really important to me to live in a 
place that is diverse. My students bring back a diversity of experience 


Signature 


No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 


t could be considered a sum- 

mary Pacta conventa of online 

learners—a draft bill of rights 
proposed by a group of 12 scholars 
that sets the tone on the prolifera- 
tion of massive open online courses 
(MOOCs) to focus on the needs of 
online learners. And the University of 
Alberta was at the table in Palo Alto, 
Calif, for the design and develop- 
ment of this important document. 

Mark Gierl, a professor in 

the Department of Educational 
Psychology and a Canada Research 
Chair in Educational Measurement, 
was one of the signatories. He says 
the group's purpose was not to set an 
absolute list, but to establish certain 
principles as new MOOCs are de- 
veloped. It was important to establish 
a pseudo safety net for students while 
this form of educational technol- 
ogy is still very much in its infancy. 
And although this group began the 
document, he says, there is ample 
room for participation and revision as 
MOOGs continue to drive forward. 


“This represents a set of points of 
view that establish some consensus. 
Therefore, it’s a good stopping point 
as we begin to expand and include 
more people to talk about some of 


these ideas,” he said. 
The group largely consisted of 


1991. 


leaders in digital education, including 
Udacity founder and Google fellow 
Sebastian Thrun. Gierl’s voice brought 
the U of A’s participation to the group 
through his expertise in assessment. 
He posited the need for broader 
inclusion of formative assessment 

in the MOOC model rather than 

the standard summative assessment 
process. 

“Because of the large number of 
students, strong technology frame- 
work and diverse content, there 
are opportunities to have more of a 
formative assessment system in place,’ 
said Gierl. “What I wanted to em- 
phasize in my contribution was that 
assessment be expanded, and some- 
what dramatically, in the MOOC 
movement to include more focus on 
student feedback during instruction. I 
think that is possible.” Mi 
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that reminds me how big this city can be.” 
Fordham Misfeldt, a German language and literature professor 
from Augustana Campus, joined the Camrose arm of the university in 


No stranger to teaching awards, Fordham Misfeldt won the 
Augustana Distinguished Teaching Award in 2000. 

“Hearing students’ voices and getting them to talk is important,” said 
Fordham Misfeldt. “Too often the teacher is the one talking all the time. 
My classroom is student-centred—students are speaking as much as pos- 
sible with each other, talking about what they're learning. This empow- 
ers students to learn in ways that they need to learn.” 

Through Augustana’s Human Library, she has used her experiences 
as a survivor of childhood sexual abuse to give voice to students and 
others in the community who need to tell their story. She also volun- 
teers at women’s shelters, and gives presentations to people of both 
sexes about sexual violence in the community. 

“Students and anyone from the community can come to the 
Human Library and take me out as they would normally take out a 
book. My book is on humans and gender, healing from childhood 
sexual abuse. It’s putting the human context to learning” 

Fordham Misfeldt is also the director of the Canadian Summer 
School in Germany, a program that sees her immerse 60 students from 
across Canada in the German culture. 

“Teaching language is so much more than vocabulary and gram- 
mar. It opens doors for students to new ideas, cultures, literatures and 
ways of thinking.” 

Created in 1986, the 3M Teaching Fellowships are considered 
Canada’s highest award for excellence in undergraduate univer- 
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Michael Brown 


t’s been six months since the 

university announced changes 

to its residences, particularly 
the towers known as “classic Lister.” 
The changes were made due to 
health and safety concerns, but also 
brought Lister in line with the uni- 
versity’s other residences. According 
to Sarah Wolgemuth, acting direc- 
tor of Residence Services, things 
have improved significantly so far. 

“There’s still a high profile on 

Lister, but in a lot of ways it is begin- 
ning to feel like a lot of our other 
residences in that we are not seeing 
the same types of crisis with the same 
frequency we had in the past,’ said 
Wolgemuth, referring to alcohol mis- 


use cases and related incidents. “In 


any residence, there are always going 
to be cases of that, but compared 
with past years, we're not seeing the 
same types of spikes when we com- 
pare Lister with other residences.” 


66 We are not just giving 
students a place to live, 
we are trying to set them 
up for both academic 
and personal success in 
the long term.” 


Frank Robinson 


In July 2012, university admin- 
istrators announced a number of 
current and forthcoming changes to 
residences, particularly Lister Hall, 
including changes to the structure 
of student-staff positions, the imple- 
mentation in 2013 of classic Lister 
as primarily a first-year residence, 
and changes to the alcohol rules 
in all residences. The swift changes 
at Lister came as a result of grow- 
ing concerns over student and staff 
safety and the intractable nature 
of inappropriate behaviour, which 
previously often went unreported. 

Wolgemuth says one of the 
encouraging trends emerging from 
the changes is the increased number 
of residents using the university’s re- 
storative justice program, which sees 
disputes resolved using face-to-face 
mediation, rather than resorting to 
the more formal discipline system. 

“Restorative justice means things 
aren’t going through our discipline 
process,” said Wolgemuth. “It also 
means our residents are talking to 
each other and we in Residence 
Services feel that we have our finger 
on the pulse more closely.” 


Things have improved significantly in the six months since the university an 


Wy) My 


Wolgemuth says the other 
improvements are notable—com- 
mon spaces are cleaner, extra clean- 
ing and vandalism-related costs are 
down significantly, and there are 
fewer parties in the lounges. But she 
notes that one concern raised by 
detractors of the new changes has 
not come to fruition. “There was a 
concern that with the new alcohol 
rules, we would see an increase in 
students getting dangerously drunk 
in their rooms by themselves. We 
have had zero reported incidents of 
that so far.” 

Besides the drinking concerns, 
the issue of change in Lister has be- 
come a contentious one on campus, 
with the Students’ Union executive 
and some current and former Lister 


residents perceiving a lack of consul- 
tation in the process and expressing 


concerns that the traditional “Lister 
experience” will suffer, particularly 

in light of the staffing change and 
transition to a residence primarily for 
first-year and transfer students. The 
Students’ Union and the Lister Hall 
Students’ Association have initiated 
litigation, requesting a judicial re- 
view, in an attempt to challenge the 
decisions made by the university. 

“We know that not all Lister 
residents are pleased with the 
changes,” said dean of students 
Frank Robinson, “but I’ve also 
heard directly from several students 
during my interaction with Lister 
residents in the last few weeks that 
they feel the environment there is 
much better now.” 

Wolgemuth says Residence 
Services has maintained a commit- 
ment to preserving and enhancing 
the positive aspects of the Lister ex- 
perience, and is looking to roll outa 
number of new initiatives to bolster 
student support, including creating 
more student leadership positions, 
hiring more staff members in Lister 
and providing better access to a new 
team of social workers deployed 
across all residences. 

As well, Residence Services 
is implementing a plan to pilota 
residence orientation next semester, 
working closely with the Student 
Success Centre. The week-long 
orientation program will incorpor- 
ate some form of community service 
learning, writing and academic 
integrity workshops, and general 
residence orientation, which will in- 
clude workshops about the restora- 
tive justice program, community 
standards, community expectations, 
floor visioning and team building. 

And although there is still ten- 


sion between Residence Services 


at classic Lister 


[ 
of 
ny 

{ 
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and the Lister Hall Students’ 
Association, Wolgemuth says the 


two sides meet frequently in an ef- 
fort to close the gap. 

For example, conversations 
between the LHSA, Residence 
Services and the dean of students 
resulted in six returners per floor 
being allowed next year in classic 
Lister, which is 60 per cent of the 
current total. Schaffer Hall residents 
will all be returning students. 

“We are not just giving students 
a place to live, we are trying to set 
them up for both academic and 
personal success in the long term,” 
said Robinson. “We are putting 
programming in place to help each 
student reach his or her potential. 


This is a novel approach to value- 
added student housing.” 

leo some cases there are funda- 
mental differences in the end goals, 


but we are asking for their input so 
they can still be represented and are 
trying to incorporate that input as 
best as we can while still trying to 
meet the goals of the project,” said 
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Lister programs and 


Increased student leadership 
opportunities in Lister 


Next year the three “classic” towers 
in Lister will move from one resident 
assistant per floor to two, which 
equates to 62 new hires. Each floor 
will also have three orientation 
volunteers. Thus far, 203 applica- 
tions have been received for the 
volunteer roles. 


Increased specialty living areas 


Current areas include alcohol-free, 
quiet, arts leadership, science and 
health science. Next year, engineer- 
ing and sustainability will be added. 


New framework for consultation 


The Residence Advisory Committee 
was struck in July 2012 and began 
meeting recently. This is a place 

for university administration and 
representatives from all residence 
associations, the GSA and the SU to 
discuss issues affecting the entire 
residence system. 


Community development model 


Residence Services has a com- 
munity development model to be 


Wolgemuth. “The situation is not 
perfect—ir’s still evolving, but we 
feel that it is a much safer environ- 
ment and we have reduced the risk 
associated with the events that 
happen here.” 

One bright spot occurred in 


January during LHSA’s Tower 


Events, in which each of the four 
towers hosts week-long events thar 
have proved very problematic over 


the years, to the point that it was 
suggested that the festivities be 
called off this year. 

“Instead of cancelling them, 
Sarah and I met with Eric Martin, 


initiatives on the way 


implemented in September 2013. 
Designed for first-year students living 
in residence, the new model is based 
on four competencies. 


1. Learning and Development 
2, Life Balance 

3. Citizenship 

4. Leadership 


Alcohol Policy Review Committee 


This working group was struck in 
October to review university alcohol 
policies. The committee includes GSA 
and SU representatives. 


New residence 
orientation program 


Residence move-in for first-year 
students will be one week ear- 

lier so they can attend Basecamp. 
Basecamp will have two days of resi- 
dence orientation (floor get-to-know- 
you exercises, floor visioning, etc.), 
two days of university orientation 
made up of academic workshops 
from the Student Success Centre, and 
one final day of community service 

in Edmonton. 


president of the LHSA, and we 
incorporated a new student code of 
conduct that LHSA suggested,” said 
Robinson. “We had really good con- 
versations about how to pull these 
events off in a way that preserved 
the tradition without the troubling 


aspects they were known for in the 
past. Then the Residence Services 
staff and LHSA collaborated and 


made sure the nature of the events 
did not compromise student health 
and safety. 

“They went off very well and 
turned into something we could be 


proud of.” fi 


CIHR Operating Grants 


Adetola Adesida 

Knee meniscus reconstruction using mesen- 
chymal stem cells 

$696,183 over five years 


Troy Baldwin 

Cellular and molecular regulation of T cell 
tolerance 

$784,330 over five years 


Sara Davison 

Functional and symptom trajectories in 
elderly chronic kidney disease patients and 
their association with dialysis initiation 
$379,279 over four years 


The development and evaluation of 
state-of-the-art prognostication in a novel 
palliative care program for patients with 
advanced chronic kidney disease in Canada 


$341,922 over four years 


Jason Dyck 

The involvement of CD36 in the regulation 
of myocardial metabolism and function 
$728,201 over five years 


Dean Eurich 

International population-based evaluation 
of drug therapies used to manage Type 2 
diabetes 

$176,644 over three years 


Effectiveness of sitagliptin in patients with 
diabetes and heart failure: Population- 
based cohort study 

$203,918 over three years 


Catherine Field 

Establishment of a role for docosahexanoic 
acid in the treatment of breast cancer 
$395,200 over four years 

Tom Hobman 

Flavivirus host cell interactions 

$900,500 over five years 

Dawn Kingston 

Integrated Maternal Psychosocial 


Assessment to Care Trial (IMPACT): 
Intervening early to improve maternal and 
child health 

$346,231 over four years 


Peter Light 

Novel protective roles for ATP-sensitive 
potassium channels in the heart 
$665,800 over five years 


Richard Long 

Reducing the burden of tuberculosis in the 
foreign-born through an expanded program 
of post-landing Immigration Medical 
Surveillance: A nationwide study in Canada, 
2003-2010. 

$247,925 over three years 


Katherine Magor 
Influenza virulence and host defence 
$528,275 over five years 


Todd McMullen 

The biological and clinical significance of 
platelet derived growth factor receptor in 
papillary thyroid cancer g 

$642,147 over five years 


Evangelos Michelakis 

A functional nuclear pyruvate dehydrogen- 
ase complex is important for a mitochon- 
dria-independent generation of acetyl-CoA 
and histone acetylation in the nucleus 
$813,784 over five years 


Mitochondrial suppression in pulmonary 
hypertension 
$813,550 over five years 


Gavin Oudit 

Role of ACE2 in heart disease: 
Pathophysiology, molecular mechanisms 
and therapeutics 

$747,156 over five years 


Richard Rachubinski 
Mechanisms of peroxisome assembly 
$707,235 over five years 


Continued from page 1 


Yves Sauvé 

Retinopathy in a cone-rich rodent model of 
spontaneous Type 2 diabetes 

$553,994 over five years 


Shannon Scott 

Upscaling data to develop knowledge 
translation theory for child health-care 
contexts 

$122,491 over two years 


Maya Shmulevitz 

Characterizing structural changes that 
retarget enteric reovirus towards tumours 
$563,670 over five years 


Marcello Tonelli 

Quality of cancer care in remote-dwelling 
Canadians 

$237,868 over three years 


Marie Turner 

Short bowel syndrome and glucagon-like 
peptide-2 therapy: Actions and mechanisms 
studied in neonatal piglets 

$548,527 over four years 


Lorne Tyrrell 

Studies on hepatitis C — Host pathogen 
interactions 

$612,030 over five years 


Andrew Waskiewicz 

Investigations of genetic pathways under- 
lying superior retinal colobomata, defects in 
closure of a novel ocular fissure 

$667,921 over five years 


Jaynie Yang 

Intensive motor training after perinatal 
stroke to enhance walking 

$373,461 over three years 


Stephanie Yanow 

Integrated molecular approaches to the 
diagnosis and epidemiology of pregnancy- 
associated malaria in Latin America 
$418,101 over three years 
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ALL ARE WELCOME. 


Please register online at 


can be arranged 


with questions or special requests. 


2013 PRESIDEN ES STALEOR 
THE UNIVERSITY ADDRESS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 2013 | 12:30 PM - 1:30 PM 
LOCATION: L1-490 EDMONTON CLINIC HEALTH ACADEMY (ECHA) 


www.president.ualberta.ca/2013stateoftheuniversity 


If required, sign language interpreting services, realtime 
captioning or other access-related services or accommodations 


Please contact Sheila at 780.492.1525 or sheila.stosky@ualberta.ca 


“uplifting the whole people” 


AN ICC THERE TS 


AY, POUNDS PRESIDENT, 1908 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ALBERTA 
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By the Dean Selection Committee, 


School of Public Health 


The process for selecting a Dean of the School 
of Public Health has begun, and in accordance 
with GFC regulations, a Selection Committee 
has been established. 


At this point, the Selection Committee asks for 
your opinion on the leadership needs of the 
School in the years ahead and any other key 
issues. You are urged to contact members of 
the Committee, or write to me as Committee 


Chair, to express your views on the priorities of 


the School, its current issues and future 
direction. All feedback may be shared with the 
Selection Committee. In order to facilitate the 
Committee's work, please submit your 
comments by Monday, February 25, 2013. 


In addition, individuals who wish to stand as a 
candidate are invited to apply. Individuals may 
also nominate others who they feel would be 
suitable candidates. 


The selection of a Dean of the School of Public 
Health is vital to the academic success of the 


University of Alberta. | therefore ask you to take 
the time, even at this busy point in the academic 


year, to give some thought to the future of the 
School. Your views are important to us. Thank 
you for your assistance. 


Please forward your comments to the 


address/e-mail below. You may also share your 


views with any member of the Committee 
(contact information at right). 


Martin Ferguson-Pell, Ph.D. 

Acting Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 
Chair, Selection Committee 

2-36 South Academic Building (SAB) 
University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2G7 


E-Mail: acting.provost@ualberta.ca 


SELECTION COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIP: 


Martin Ferguson-Pell 
acting.provost@ualberta.ca 


Lorne Babiuk 


lorne.babiuk@ualberta.ca 


Paul Melangon 


paul.melangon@ualberta.ca 


Jane Springett 
jane.springett@ualberta.ca 


Tania Bubela 


tania.bubela@ualberta.ca 


Patrick Hanington 
patrick.hanington@ualberta.ca 


Duncan Saunders 
duncan.saunders@ualberta.ca 


Yutaka Yasui 


yutaka.yasui@ualberta.ca 


Jacqueline Torti 
torti@ualberta.ca 


Neil Neary 
neary@ualberta.ca 


Martin Garber-Conrad 
martin@ecfoundation.org 


Kathryn Todd 
kathryn.todd@albertahealthservices.ca 


Wendy Rodgers 
wendy.rodgers@ualberta.ca 


Felicity Hey 


felicity.hey@ualberta.ca 


Erasmus Okine 


erasmus.okine@ualberta.ca 


Nominating Committee looking 
tora few good members 


Michael Brown 


he words “I WANT YOU for the GFC stand- 

ing committees” popping out on a poster 

featuring University of Alberta founder and 
first president Henry Marshall Tory in place of Uncle 
Sam in a U.S. Army enlistment—style ad might be past 
its prime as an idea for recruitment. Nonetheless, the 
message remains: The university needs you. 

The university's Nominating Committee, which is 
responsible for replenishing General Faculties Council 
standing committees and other bodies requiring rep- 
resentation from GFC or the academic community, has 
begun its search for new members. 

The Nominating Committee is charged with ensur- 
ing the best possible match between prospective mem- 
bers and the committees to which they are nominated. 

This year, upwards of 10 committees are calling for 
a mix of student, faculty and staff members to fill more 
than 80 vacancies. Most of the terms for faculty and staff 
are three years; student openings are one year, with a 
committee option for a second year. Graduate students 
have their own nomination process so they arrive with a 
full slate of representatives to the various committees. 

“Tf you want to influence the direction of the uni- 
versity, this is what you need to do,’ said Ed Blackburn, 
chair of the Nominating Committee. “This is a way to get 
involved in the governance process and influence change.” 

Goyernance is the processes and practices through 
which an entity organizes to achieve its mandate. In the 
case of the U of A, the governance process is organized 
using a collegial model, which relies heavily on the par- 
ticipation of colleagues to establish and realize a shared 
purpose and provides an opportunity for citizens to 
participate in decision-making. 

“It’s our collegial approach to administration that 


allows for the whole university community's involve- 
ment, said Blackburn. “The university feels there is 
value added when more parties can look at an issue.” 


It’s also important that a diverse group of people 
have their voices heard. To this end, it’s the Nominating 
Committee’s responsibility to ensure the broadest 
possible base of representation given the available pool 
of nominees. 

“We go through current membership and look at 
the profiles of students who wish to join the committee 


paiiddns 


Ed Blackburn, chair of the U of A’s Nominating Committee 


to make sure we have gender balance and balance across 
the faculties,” said Blackburn. “Diversity is especially 
important when it comes to a group like the appeals 
committees. Bigger faculties, such as arts, have more 
students who will appeal, and therefore you don’t want 
an appeals committee whose majority is made up of arts 
faculty members and students. In this case, you need 
that spectrum of members to ensure fairness.” 

In the end, Blackburn says, the collegial nature of 
university governance is simply about the people work- 
ing in the best interest of the university. 

“What I get out of it is the knowledge that I am help- 
ing the institution to run,’ he said. “People can make the 
difference. They can affect the way programs change.” 

March 4 is the deadline for student applications to 
be received by University Governance; the faculty and 
staff deadline is March 28. 

For a list of committees recruiting members or for 
more information, go to governance.ualberta.ca or 
contact Ann Hodgson. Bi 


Inclusive strengths engender 


new department 


Lana Cuthbertson 


t isn’t all about women 
anymore. 

As of Jan. 1, Women’s and 
Gender Studies officially became 
a department in the Faculty of 
Arts—a move its chair says makes 
sense for what was previously the 
Women’s Studies program. 

“We operated like a depart- 
ment—we had our own budget, we 
had our own teaching plan, we had a 
chair who's appointed through uni- 
versity procedures,” said Lise Gotell, 


chair of the new department. 


Lise Gotell 


Gotell said Women’s Studies 
started as a program because of its 


interdisciplinary nature. 


symbolic one. 


“The program depended on 
cross-listed courses and the good- 
will of feminist faculty members in 
departments.” 

Most other universities in 
Canada have women’s studies 
centres, institutes or departments, certain status.” 
so the U of A’s unit was a bit of an 
anomaly in remaining a program, 
she said. 

The move to becoming a 
department isn’t so much an 


administrative change, she said, as a 


“The name change is import- 
ant in terms of signifying that we 
are an excellent unit with research 
strengths, and we're an excellent 
teaching unit. That name ‘depart- 
ment’ signals to potential students 
and to assessors that we have a 


Every women’s studies unit in 
Canada debated adding the word 
“gender” to the name of the depart- 
ment, Gotell said. Some argued 
for leaving the word “women” out 


hamec 


altogether; others argued that the 
name should have stayed as it was. 


uejn uyor 


But the discipline as a whole, as 
well as the U of A program, began 
to move beyond just women’s stud- 
ies and toward a broader analysis 
of gender and sexuality studies. For 
example, the U of A’s program of- 
fers a course on masculinity studies, 
and the department has research 
strength in gender and sexuality 
studies. So the final name is a com- 
promise that continues to include 
“women, but also incorporates 
“gender,” Gotell said. 

As for the department's next 
steps, Gotell said she’s working on 
offering the Prairies’ first MA de- 
gree in women’s and gender studies. 
‘The new graduate program will also 
be the first in Canada to include 
a mandatory community service- 
learning component. 

The department also hosts an 
undergraduate student research 
conference, which is happen- 
ing March 8. It includes students 
from various disciplines across the 
university to present on research 
and topics related to women’s and 
gender studies. Mi 


How many nouns are in that garlic? 


Michael Davies-Venn 


orty years ago, Jeffry Pelletier, now 

a University of Alberta philosophy 

and linguistics researcher, challenged 
a fundamental tenet of English grammar 
in his doctoral dissertation. In trying to 
show that natural languages—such as the 
one youre reading—do not directly reflect 
reality, Pelletier declared that the difference 
between mass and count nouns was arbitrary 
and, as such, not very useful in talking about 
our world. 


66 | claimed that every noun could be 
used as either mass or count. And 
the moral | drew from this was 
that existing differences might 
be important but they don’t say 
anything about the world.” 


Jeffry Pelletier 


At the time he made the claim, there was 
so little literature on the subject that he coy- 
ered all of it in his dissertation. The anthology 
he later edited on the subject remained the 
only such work in the field for many years, 
he says. But now, what was once an esoteric 
subject is becoming more common. 

“It’s an obscure technical topic; during 
the “70s some people wrote about it and then 
stopped. But the topic kept bubbling up here 
and there. And suddenly, about five years 


Will Richard III’s remains restore his image? 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he recently discovered 

body of Richard III puts 

all the pieces in place for 
an important historical investiga- 
tion that will help quell the disquiet 
surrounding Shakespeare’s account 
of the ill-fated English king, says a 


University of Alberta researcher. 


ago, there were all of these people in Europe 
interested in this topic. So somehow it got 
interesting once again after all these years,” 
says Pelletier. 

An indication of that shift is the €250,000 
award Pelletier received from the Alexander 
von Humboldt Foundation. A German 
scholar, Tibor Kiss, nominated Pelletier for 
the Anneliese Maier award, which recognizes 
lifetime contributions to research in a field 
and funds research projects that advance 
the internationalization of disciplines 
in Germany. 

Pelletier’s grammatical claim is part of 
a much larger issue he has been preoccu- 
pied with for decades—making language 
more logical. 

“For 40 years, I’ve been interested in a 
question on natural languages—the view 
that natural languages are a bit imprecise, 
unclear and fuzzy, and that somehow you 
could sharpen them by representing them in a 
system of logic,” he says. 

“So I picked on a few areas of natural 
languages to show how to represent them 
in formal logic. I said in the theses that the 
mass-count distinction is totally arbitrary. 

I claimed that every noun could be used as 
either mass or count. And the moral I drew 
from this was that existing differences might 
be important but they don’t say anything 
about the world.” 

He says some people agree that many 
words and phrases can be considered both 
mass and count nouns. To complicate things 
further, he says certain nouns that describe 
the same kind of reality are treated differently. 
“Take a word such as onion, which is a count 


\ 


“Until now we only had two 
principal images of Richard: a por- 
trait hanging in London’s National 
Portrait Gallery and the one created 
by Shakespeare. Art had replaced 
life,’ Hart says. “The body, which 
was lost from 1485 to the present, 
will yield some interesting things. 

“Regardless of the outcome, 
we can supplement Shakespeare’s 


the world. 


term—one onion, five onions and so on. But 
garlic is a mass term. In reality, there’s hardly 
any difference in the world between the two, 
yet you can count onions but can’t count 
garlic.” 

Although some scholars have said 
Pelletier’s ideas apply only to the English 
language, he points out that seeming differ- 
ences between languages help substantiate his 
claim. He explains that in German the word 
bridge is feminine but in Spanish it’s mascu- 
line. “But no one thinks of bridges like thar, 
and so I said mass and count noun distinc- 
tions were like that distinction—they don’t 
mean anything about reality,’ he says. 

Thanks to the award, Pelletier will team 
up with Kiss to compare usage of count and 


2013-2014 


You say onions, | say garlic: Jeffry Pelletier shows how illogical nouns can be when it comes to describing 
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mass nouns between German and English. 
Kiss and his team at Ruhr University Bochum 
have spent fiye years tracking how German- 
language newspapers use the terms. And they 
will bring that expertise to the U of A, to 
train students who will work with Pelletier on 
the five-year interdisciplinary project. 

“Kiss was interested in how common it is 
for mass nouns to be used as count nouns, for 
all of the nouns in German. We will inves- 
tigate how count and mass nouns work in 
English and do comparisons with German? 
he says. “This is something that could be 
useful for translating languages, and perhaps 
a way to predict more accurately when one 
language is going to use count and another 
mass for the same noun. Mt 


Les Fiducies 


Killam 


Trusts 


Killam Annual Professorships 


Applications are invited for the 2013-2014 Killam Annual 
Professorships. All regular, continuing, full-time academic faculty 
members who are not on leave during 2013-2014 are eligible to apply. 
Deans, department chairs and other senior university administrators 


Jonathan Hart, a professor of 
English and film studies, says the 
Bard’s Richard I1[—an ignoble por- 


trait written more than a hundred 


As 


Jonathan Hart 
years after Richard was killed in 


1485 at the Battle of Bosworth— 
has remained the most influential 
portrait of Richard for centuries. 
Now, with help from a 

Canadian descendant’s DNA, a 
body discovered under a parking 
lot in Leicester, England, has been 
confirmed as that of Richard III. 
Hart, who is also a historian, says 
Richard’s body—long thought to 


have been desecrated—could help 


66 Now we have two 
bodies: the actual 
forensic body, and the 
mythical dramatic body 
Shakespeare created.” 


account, but we can’t displace it, be- 
cause of the power of Shakespeare’s 

myth and language. So, no, this isn’t 
going to change things much, but it 
might open up debate and give us a 

fuller picture.” 

That will be important, Hart 
says, because history is often written 
by the victor. 

“We didn’t know what happened 
to Richard’s body until now. If he 
had been the victor, he would have 
a big tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
Instead he’s buried under a car park 
of a social services office,” he says. 


Jonathan Hart “Shakespeare wrote dramatic his- 


to give the world a counterpoint to 
Shakespeare’s play, which famously opens with “Now is 
the winter of our discontent.” 

“That's a powerful line and that’s how he begins the 
play in which he helped create Richard III as a hunch- 
back and tyrant,’ says Hart. “Now we have two bod- 
ies—the actual forensic body that this Canadian car- 
penter, who is a descendant from Richard III’s family 
through Richard’s sister, Anne of York, has allowed us 
to verify as Richard’s; and the mythical dramatic body 
Shakespeare created,” Hart says. “In a crime scene, you 
need a'bedy, And we now have one, in the court of 
public opinion? 


Shakespeare left us a picture of Richard as a 
Machiavellian politician, a tyrant and a monster 
who killed his nephews, says Hart. And although 
an investigation may vindicate Richard and help t 
refute or qualify the Bard’s portrayal, Shakespeare's 
way with words will leave that portrayal largely 
unscathed. 


tory, so when he found history that 
was not dramatic, he turned it into something dramat- 
ic. He was a dramatist and a poet.” 

Hart says that’s what Shakespeare did with writings 
by Thomas More on Richard. “More wrote an account 
of Richard, and Shakespeare, being a working play- 
wright, used More’s portrait of Richard as one of his 
principal sources,’ Hart says. 

“T wouldn't call Shakespeare a propagandist, but his 
source in this case might be considered official Tudor 
history, and might have elements of propaganda in 
it. And the only sources that we have in Renaissance 
literature tend to put Richard in a very bad light.” 

But now, Hart says, as evidence is assembled from 
the discovery, it will allow a new debate about the past. 

“With this body, the new mystery begins. For sev- 
eral centuries, what we had was Shakespeare’s portrait. 
Historians and others might come forward now and say 
this is the way he appears in Shakespeare, but we don’t 
necessarily think this isthe case.” M 


with personnel responsibilities shall not normally be eligible for 

Killam Annual Professorships. Associate deans and associate 
department chairs are eligible providing they do not have personnel 
responsibilities. Up to eight Killam Annual Professors will be selected » 
by a subcommittee of the Killam Trusts Committee; no more than two 
Professorships shall be awarded to staff members in any one faculty in 
any given year. Each Killam Annual Professor shall be‘presented with a 
$3,500 cash award and a commemorative plaque. The duties of Killam 
Annual Professors shall not be changed from those that they regularly 
perform as academic staff members. 


The primary criterion for selection shall be a record of outstanding 
scholarship and teaching over three or more years.as evidenced by 
any or all of: research publications, creative activities, presented 
papers, supervision of graduate students, and courses taught. The 
secondary criterion shall be a record of substantial contributions to the 
community outside the university, above and beyond what is usually 
expected of a professor, as evidenced by community involvement 
normally directly linked to the applicant's university responsibilities 
and activities. However, other forms of community involvement will 
be considered, especially, but not exclusively, where the applicant's 
discipline does not readily lend itself to making community 
contributions, and also where the university's reputation is clearly 
enhanced by the applicant's contributions. 


Awards are tenable for 12 months commencing July 1, 2013. The 
completed application must be received at the Office of the Vice- 
President [Research], 2-51 South Academic Building, by 4:30 p.m., 
Friday, February 15, 2013. Award recipients will be announced by 
early May, and they will be formally recognized at the Killam Trusts 
Luncheon and Awards Celebration in the fall of 2013. 


Applications and further details are available at www.research. 
ualberta.ca, under Vice-President [Research], Internal Honours & 
Prizes section. 


Please contact Annette Kujda, Administrative Officer, Office of the Vice- 
President (Research) at extension 2-8342 or annette.kujda(ualberta.ca 
if you have any questions. 
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Textile artists 


Bev Betkowski 


n Nozeti Makhubulo’s modest, one- 

page biography, pinned toa wall in the 

University of Alberta Rutherford Library 
South, the divorced mother of six daughters 
declares, “I haven’t studied art, but 1am an 
artist by birth. Iam sending messages through 
the world by changing words into pictures.” 

The South African woman, who fled an 
arranged marriage after years of abuse, is now 
a designer for the Keiskamma Trust, creating 
beautiful, functional art, and along the way, 
crafting a better life for herself and her family. 
With no formal training, Makhubulo is none- 
theless a vibrant artist. 
Some of her creations—folksy render- 

ings of cows that adorn cloth shopping bags 
and other textiles—are on display as part of 
the U of A’s International Week celebration. 
Stitch by Stitch: Art as a Path to Hope in Rural 
South Africa is a textiles exhibit featuring the 
colourful handmade work of men and women 
like Makhubulo who live in the Eastern Cape 
of South Africa. The exhibit, which opened 
Jan. 10 and closes Feb. 11 in the library with 
a public sale of all the items from 1 to 4 
p.m., embodies the strength and talent of the 


Tablet app gets students neurons 
firing in the classroom 


Michael Brown 


ince the first moment tablets 


Ali says he began researching the 
Me 
logistics of a web-based neurosci- 


Bi 


Marilyn Scott sports a blue flower handcrafted by one of the South African artists whose creations are on 


display in Rutherford Library South until Feb. 11. 


homegrown artists, who rely on the proceeds 
of their work to make a living. 

“They are an amazing group of people,’ 
said Marilyn Scott, curator for the exhibit 
and a board member of Keiskamma Canada 
Foundation, which is sponsoring the exhibit. 
Featuring 80 pieces, the exhibit is a colour- 
ful assortment of bright, cheerful tapestries, 
scarves, T-shirts, bags, pins, cushion covers, 


(ELITES 


aprons, bangles, necklaces, tiny dolls, beaded 
ornaments and even laptop covers, all hand- 
crafted of silk, wool, mohair or hessian, a jute- 
like fabric. The pieces are adorned with what 
the artists draw from their everyday surround- 
ings, including livestock, fish and botanicals. 
Each whimsical piece is infused with 

threads of joy and humour, reflecting the 
durability and optimism of people who live 
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create stories of hope stitch by stitch 


in an area devastated by HIV and by poverty, 
Scott said. 

“There is desperation and tragedy, but it is 
overshadowed by this great joy and celebra- 
tion of life. Their resilience to me is amaz- 
ing and a good deal of it has come from the 
Keiskamma Trust. Stitch by stitch it brings 
their world together, tells their stories and 
stitches their world into ours.” 

Keiskamma also invited the public, as part 
of International Week activities, to a tapestry- 
making session Jan. 30 at the TELUS Centre. 

Following a short presentation about 
Keiskamma Canada, people were invited to 
try their hand at adding a few stitches to a 
communal tapestry inspired by the work of 
the South African artists. “We wanted to tell 
our story as an organization, and tapestry 
is a great way of storytelling,” said Lynn 
Sutankayo, a Keiskamma Canada board mem- 
ber who also works in the Faculty of Arts as 
a community service-learning partnership 
co-ordinator. 

An exhibit of Keiskamma tapestries, 
including the communal work, will also be 
on display at the McMullen Gallery in the 
University Hospital from March 29 to June 3, 
2013.8 


ence simulation program that would 


Se 


entered the marketplace, 

the push to find novel and 
interesting uses for these portable 
devices has been exponential. 

Among those who saw the 
tablet’s potential as a classroom 
learning tool was Declan Ali, a 
professor in the Department of 
Biological Sciences. 

“When tablets first started to 
come out, I wanted to compose a 
program or an app that mimicked 
electrophysiological activity, the 
same way that we teach about it in 
class,” said Ali, who teaches a third- 
year neuroscience course, Zoology 
342. “I wanted to bring something 
into the classroom that was more 
dynamic and could engage students 
a bit more, get them really excited 
and interested.” 


allow students to visualize electrical : == z J i 


communication within the nervous 
system as information flows from 
cell to cell. 

“Many of the aspects of electro- 
physiology that we teach are difficult 
to grasp—you have to see them a 
few different times in different ways.” 
said Ali. “What was important to me 
was to get the real difficult-to-grasp 
ideas in a way that students could see 


661 wanted to bring 
something into the 
classroom that was 
more dynamic and could 
engage students a bit 
more.” 


Declan Ali 


STUDY 
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a love of learning grows here 


Are you looking for an exemplary 
Junior Kindergarten where children’s 
ideas, questions, and interests 

are put first? 


The Child Study Centre is a project- 
based program with a focus on early 
literacy, numeracy, arts, physical 
education, and play. 


If your child will be 4 by 
February 28, 2014, come join us 
for the 2013-2014 school year! 


Registration is open now. 


JUNIOR 
KINDERGARTEN 


(Preschool) 


Open House 
March 13, 2013 


6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 


Room B03, Education South Bldg. 


(please call or check our website for directions) 


Classes are 

Monday through Thursday 
Morning or Afternoon 
11210 — 87 Avenue 
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it with images and with cartoon-like 
functions, and say, “That’s something 
I can understand.” 

Ali collaborated with Greg 
Funk in physiology; Kelvin Jones, 
a Lou Gehrig’s disease researcher in 
the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation; and the uni- 
versity’s Academic Information 
Communication Technologies 
on the design of the neuron 
app project, which is being paid 
for by a $84,177 University of 
Alberta Teaching and Learning 


Enhancement Fund grant. 


Studio Theatre’s newest offering, The Missionary Position, will run until Feb. 1 


Declan Ali is shepherding in a new app that will place neuron learning at students’ fingertips. 


Based on the research-based mod- 
elling programs Neuron and Neurons 
in Action, the app, which should be 
ready for launch in early September, 
will give students the opportunity to 
change cellular, membrane and chan- 
nel properties to test how they affect 
information flow and see how specific 
changes contribute to central nervous 
system diseases like multiple sclerosis. 

Ali see the program’s uses go- 
ing far beyond his classroom to 
lectures; labs in seminars in faculties 
as diverse as science, medicine and 
dentistry, and physical education 


On a mission 


and recreation; and then into high- 
school classrooms and perhaps into 
hospital rooms to give patients a 
better diagnosis 

“We couldn’t have done it 
without the TLEF funding,” said 
Ali. “Those types of grants give 
researchers and scientists who have 
a strong desire to really teach well 
and engage students the opportun- 
ity to try something new that maybe 
we couldn't do otherwise. 

“When you have the resour- 
ces, that’s when innovation can 
take place.” M 
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6 at the Timms Centre for the Arts. The story is 


about missionaries who, while rescuing children they believe are orphans, are incarcerated and forced to confront who they are. 
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We believe that your 
home is the best place 
for your child to be. 


Preferred 
Personnel 
of Canads 


Our goal is your goal; to locat 
individual from the largest pool c 


Call 780-430-7987 or Toll-free 1-800-899-8841 
www.preferrednannies.com 


Zebrafish eyed as answer to restoring vision 


Brian Murphy 


ebrafish, a staple of genetic 
research, may hold the 
answer to repairing dam- 
aged retinas and returning eyesight 
to people. 
University of Alberta researchers 
discovered that a zebrafish’s stem 
cells can selectively regenerate dam- 


aged photoreceptor cells. 
Lead U of A researcher Ted 


Allison credits the success to what 
he says is the university's “impressive 
cluster of vision science researchers 
and outstanding environment for 
cross-disciplinary work spanning 
discovery science to clinical work.” 

Allison says geneticists have 
known for some time that stem 
cells in zebrafish—unlike those in 
humans—can replace damaged cells 
involved in many components of 
eyesight. Rods and cones are the 
most important photoreceptors. 

In humans, rods provide us with 
night vision and cones give us a 
full-colour look at the world during 
the day. 

What was not known, says 
Allison, was whether the zebrafish 
stem cells could be instructed to 
replace only the cones in its retina. 


This could have important implica- 
tions for human eyesight. 

“This is the first time in an ani- 
mal research model that stem cells 
have only repaired damaged cones,’ 
said Allison. “For people with dam- 
aged eyesight, repairing the cones 


60 For people with damaged 
eyesight, repairing the 
cones is most important 
because it would restore 
daytime colour vision.” 


Ted Allison 


Ted Allison 


This winter... 


When you’re idle free, you conserve 
fuel, Save money and reduce pollution. 
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is most important because it would 
restore daytime colour vision.” 

The researchers say that to date, 
almost all success in regenerat- 
ing photoreceptor cells has been 
limited to rods, not cones. Most of 
these previous experiments were 
conducted on nocturnal rodents, 
animals that require good night vi- 
sion and consequently have far more 
rods than cones. 

“This shows us that when cones 
die in a cone-rich retina, it is pri- 
marily cones that regenerate,’ said 
Allison. 

“This suggests the tissue environ- 
ment provides cues to instruct stem 
cells how to react.” 

The researchers say this shows 
some hope for stem-cell therapy 
that could regenerate damaged 
cones in people, especially in the 
cone-rich regions of the retina that 
provide daytime colour vision. 

“The next step for our team is 
to identify the particular zebrafish 
gene that activates repair of dam- 
aged cones,” said Allison. 

The research was funded by the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada. The 
paper was published Jan. 30 in the 
journal PLOS ONE. ®i 


Join us March 6, 2013 
Maple Leaf Room, Lister Hall 


Breaking Waves: 
Rethinking Experiential Learning 
for Community Engagement 


Tara Fenwick 
12:00 pm — 1:00 pm 
Light refreshments to follow 


Teaching moves 3 
out of the classroom 
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Prepare now to save polar bears, say researchers 


Brian Murphy 
University of Alberta polar bear researcher and 11 
international co-authors are urging governments to 
start planning for rapid Arctic ecosystem change to 
deal with a climate change catastrophe for the animals. 

U of A professor Andrew Derocher co-wrote a policy 
perspective urging governments with polar bear popula- 
tions to accept that just one 
unexpected jump in Arctic 
warming trends could send 
some polar bear populations 
into a precipitous decline. 

“Tr’s a fact that early sea 
ice breakup, late ice freeze-up ; y 
and the overall reduction in scenaro happens. 
ice pack are taking their toll,” 
said Derocher. “We want 


66 We want governments to be ready with ; 
conservation and management plans for polar 
bears when a worst-case climate change 


“The management options for northern communities like 


Churchill would range from doing nothing, to feeding the 
bears, moving them somewhere else or euthanizing them,” 
said Derocher. 


The concerned researchers say they’re not telling govern- 


ments what to do. But they want policy makers and wildlife 


managers to start planning for both the predicted escalation of 
Arctic warming and for an offthe-charts, worst-case scenario. 

“You're going to make better decisions if you have time to 
think about it in advance; it’s 
a no-brainer,” said Derocher, 
adding that “consultation with 
northern residents takes time 
and the worst time to ask for 
input is during a crisis.” 

The researchers say the op- 
tions for polar bear manage- 


Andrew Deracher ment include what Derocher 


governments to be ready with 
conservation and management plans for polar bears when a 
worst-case climate change scenario happens.” 

The effects of climate change on polar bears are clear from 
both observational and modelling studies in many areas where 
the bears are found. Earlier studies by Derocher and his col- 
leagues show that one very bad ice year could leave hundreds 
of Hudson Bay polar bears stranded on land for an extended 
period. “Such an event could erase half of a population in a 
single year,’ Derocher noted. 


calls a “wild bear park 
model”—feeding and releasing the bears when freeze-ups al- 
low the animals to get to their hunting grounds. But the paper 
reports that the cost could run into the millions and could 
have ramifications for the animals’ long-term behaviour. 

The authors of the paper say governments should be aware 
of the fallout from climate change, and human safety in the 
North is going to be an increasing challenge. 

“Around the world, polar bears are an iconic symbol, so 
any tragedy would produce massive attention,’ said Derocher. 


A worst-case climate change scenario could spell disaster for polar bears. 


“Tf the warming trend around Hudson Bay took an upward 
spike, the population of 900 to 1,000 bears in western 
Hudson Bay would be on the line, so there has to be a plan.” 

The paper, titled “Rapid ecosystem change and polar bear 
conservation, was published online as an accepted article Jan. 
25 in the journal Conservation Letters. Wi 


“urvey reveals fault lines in views on climate change 


Jamie Hanlon 


limate change is a hotly 

debated issue among many 

scientists, but a new study 
published by a University of Alberta 


researcher notes that geoscientists 
and engineers also become em- 


broiled in the issue—and for some, 
it can get surprisingly personal. 
Lianne Lefsrud, a PhD student 
in the Alberta School of Business, 
surveyed the membership of 


Lianne Lefsrud 


the Association of Professional 
Engineers and Geoscientists of 
Alberta regarding their beliefs on 


climate change and its causes, and 
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on where responsibility for change 
rests. The responses reflected the 
rational, logical debates that would 
be expected of their professions. But 
when it came to being able to expand 


on their beliefs, the tone changed 
quite unexpectedly. 

“Our findings show over 99 
per cent agree that the climate is 
changing. They're pretty much 
split on the cause,” she said. “But 


what was most interesting was the 
emotion, the metaphor, the very 


colourful language that they used in 
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the open-ended responses.” 

Lefsrud says despite the disagree- 
ment on what causes climate change 
and the intensity of the discord, 
there were recurrent themes that of- 
fered the potential of finding com- 
mon areas of interest that would 
allow for collaboration. 
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Lefsrud noted that many of the 
personal responses positioned the 
issue in terms of “us versus them.” She 
said the respondents seemed to claim 
a certain superiority of knowledge 
over the general populace on the 


subject, while at the same time deni- 
grating the experiences, knowledge or 


ethics of colleagues in their profession 
who had a different opinion. 

“Tt’s very much a construction 
of their own expertise and legit- 
imization tactics they use and the 
delegitimization of others, of their 
‘enemies, ” she said. 

The findings, published in the 
journal Organization Studies, iden- 
tify five distinct beliefs on climate 
change, ranging from evolutionary 
to economic. There were also some 
interesting distinctions in who 
believed what about the subject. 
Younger, female engineers employed 
in government seemed to support 
the Kyoto Protocol, whereas their 
older, male counterparts—largely 
employed by oil and gas companies— 
tended to take a fatalistic response 
to climate change, labelling nature as 
the culprit. However, one group gave 
cause for hope that consensus could 
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be achieved, even among such dia- 
metrically opposed opinions. 

“They were the smallest yet 
most active group,’ said Lefsrud. 
“They were quite senior and quite 
knowledgeable, so they saw how 
they could work the angles to make 


a ‘discourse coalition. 

Lefsrud noted that while the 
survey data could lead some to be- 
lieve that the level of disagreement 
would prohibit any sort of decision- 
making or conscious action, she says 
there were many common points 
of interest that could be pulled 
together to establish unity and ef- 
fect change. 

“Tt was interesting to see howa 
coalition could be built and work 
together to kind of patch up these 
factions and say, ‘OK, so what. Let’s 
set this aside. We all agree it’s a risk. 
We all agree to do something, so 
let’s do something,” said Lefsrud. 
“That was quite a hopeful message 
to say that we can do something 
here. 


“Now that we can understand 
some of these different positions, we 
can do something in terms of bridg- 
ing these positions.” Mi 
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Study pinpoints success factors for 
primary care networks 


Jamie Hanlon 


newly released study on 

early adoptees of the 

provincial Primary Care 
Initiative proposes that the suc- 
cess of primary care networks is 
linked with three elements: strong 
leadership; a redefined, inclusive 
workspace; and allowance for 
creative discord. 

Ina paper published in Health 
Care Management Review, lead 
researcher Trish Reay of the Alberta 
School of Business and colleagues 
from the U of A, University of 
Calgary and Florida Atlantic 


University state that, of eight 
centres that agreed to the govern- 
ment proposal to design and deliver 
comprehensive family health care, 
five were able to thrive by en- 
gaging in and adopting changes in 
standard practice. 

Reay says this reorganization of 
patient care into more comprehen- 
sive services reaps positive benefits 
for all parties—the patients, the 
doctors and other health-care prac- 
titioners involved in the networks— 
and for the health-care system itself. 
And with more than 2,500 Alberta 
doctors now signed on to the 
initiative, it is a system that holds 
promise for improved health-care 
delivery in the province. 

“What the doctors I’ve spoken 
to find attractive about the PCN 
model is that, by bringing other 
professionals and creating a team, 
it allows the physicians to practice 


Researcher Trish Reay of the Alberta School of Business 


medicine in the way they really 
want to,’ she said. 

Reay noted that health-care 
managers who were hired to organ- 
ize the PCNs were an important 
catalyst of change. They facilitated 
group decision-making regarding 
the reorganization and reallocation 
of work, such as lifestyle counselling 
for diabetes patients, from doctors to 
other health-care professionals such 
as nurses. The physicians were able to 
focus on the aspects of the practice 
for which they were solely qualified. 

Under this framework, the care 
and treatment of patients truly 


became a team approach. 
“We found that the managers 


had to find ways to get the phys- 
icians and those around them to 
actually try these new, multidisci- 
plinary mechanisms,’ said Reay. 
“These managers had a positive 
attitude and they set up a number of 
different ways that almost made the 
physicians keep trying it for awhile. 
As they kept trying it, they made 
the doctors talk about it and really 
think through how it was going.” 
Reay says that reorganizing and 
reallocating physical space was 
critical in developing teamwork 
and facilitating communication. 
But the ability to communicate— 
and to disagree—also seemed to 
mark the successful PCNs. Those 
that had not made a successful 
transition were pleasant, but she 
said they constantly claimed to be 
“almost ready” to make the change, 
a sign that perhaps hid underlying 
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Congratulations to Susanne Barton, who 
won a Butterdome butter dish as part of 
Folio’s Jan. 25 “Are You a Winner?” con- 
test. Barton identified the location of last 
issue's photo as the Students’ Union Build- 
ing Stage. Up for grabs this week is a copy 
of the award-winning The Grads Are Playing 
Tonight! by M. Ann Hall, U of A professor 
emeritus:in the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation. To win it, simply identify 
where the object pictured is located and 
email your answer to folio@ualberta.ca by 
noon on Monday, Feb. 18, and you will be 
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communications issues. Those lead- 


ers that had managed the difficult 
conversations and found the ability 
to compromise and move forward 
were models of success. 

“Managers encouraged people 
to disagree so that they could have a 
more full discussion about what was 
going on and really think through 
how to manage it,” she said. 

Reay says the doctors she spoke 
with are sold on the PCN model 
because it allows greater freedom 
to practise medicine the way they 
want, provides for maintained 
contact with their patients and of- 


fers great work-life balance. And as 
economic issues mean that health 
care has to do more with less, 


she says this model permits the 
PCNs to focus on the health-care 
needs of their patient commun- 
ity—areas such as mental health, 
diabetes or cardiac care—and to 
work preventatively by providing 
counselling and information to 
people at risk for chronic diseases. 

“Patients actually like this 
model. They like the fact that 
they still see their physicians, but 
they don’t have to rely on those 
quick office visits in order to ask 
questions, get more information 
and learn about whatever it may 
be that they have,” added Reay. “In 
a business world, we'd say that this 
model is more user-friendly. 

“The client has a better and, I 
think, more effective experience in 
terms of learning to manage their 
own life and be healthy.” 
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E-Mail: acting.provost@ualberta.ca 
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ALBERTA 
Call for Consultation 


By the Dean Selection Committee, 
Alberta School of Business 


ae 
SERRE, 


The process for selecting a Dean of the Alberta 
School of Business has begun, and in 
accordance with GFC regulations, a Selection 
Committee has been established. 


At this point, the Selection Committee asks for 
your opinion on the leadership needs of the 
School in the years ahead and any other key 
issues. You are urged to contact members of 
the Committee, or write to me as Committee 
Chair, to express your views on the priorities of 
the School, its current issues and future 
direction. All feedback may be shared with the 
Selection Committee. In order to facilitate the 
Committee's work, please submit your 
comments by Monday, February 11, 2013. 


In addition, individuals who wish to stand as a 
candidate are invited to apply. Individuals may 
also nominate others who they feel would be 

suitable candidates. 


The selection of a Dean of the Alberta School of 
Business is vital to the academic success of the 
University of Alberta. | therefore ask you to take 
the time, even at this busy point in the academic 
year, to give some thought to the future of the 
School. Your views are important to us. Thank 
you for your assistance 


Please forward your comments to the 
address/e-mail below. You may also share your 
views with any member of the Committee 
(contact information at right). 


Martin Ferguson-Pell, Ph.D. 

Acting Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 
Chair, Selection Committee 

2-36 South Academic Building (SAB) 
University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2G7 


SELECTION COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIP: 


Martin Ferguson-Pell 
acting.provost@ualberta.ca 


Lorne Babiuk 


lorne.babiuk@ualberta.ca 


Mazi Shirvani 
mazi.shirvani@ualberta.ca 


Karim Jamal 


karim.jamal@ualberta.ca 
Michael Lounsbury 


michael.lounsbury@ualberta.ca 


Randall Morck 
randall.morck@ualberta.ca 


Robert Fisher 
robert.fisher@ualberta.ca 


Jessa Aco 
aco@ualberta.ca 


Cameron Geldart 
geldart@ualberta.ca 


Keltie Tolmie 
keltie.tolmie@ualberta.ca 


William Street 
william.street@ua!berta.ca 


Donald Oborowsky 
don.oborowsky@waiward.com 


Duncan Sinclair 
disinclair@deloitte.ca 


Mary Phillips-Rickey 
m.phillips-rickey@icaa.ab.ca 


Jennifer Argo 


jennifer.argo@ualberta.ca 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Sticky snow leads to not so ideal racing conditions 


The U of A’s Great Northern Concrete Toboggan Race team and the 
CobraBoggan brought home the top prize in two design categories at a 
national competition Jan. 23 to 27. 

Nearly 20 teams from across Canada competed in Vancouver. The 
Cobras won awards in the Best Braking Design and Best Theoretical 
Toboggan categories, and third place for Concrete Mix Design. 

Though the team’s 30-plus members were recognized for their outstand- 
ing technical displays and designs, they fell a bit short in the race. 

“The snow conditions were not ideal and the snow was not very well 
packed. Our toboggan was designed for harder snow like we have in 
Alberta,’ said team captain Mathew Schafer. “Because the snow conditions 
were so bad, the run was shallow and the snow was sticky.” 

Schafer said the majority of teams failed to complete the two runs. 

“Our sled was very well designed. However, if we had done a little more 
research into snow conditions and widened the skis, our toboggan wouldn't 
have dug into the snow,’ he explained. “Had we managed to finish just one 
race, we would have been in an ideal position vying for the top spot.” 

The Cobras also received the Spirit Award for embodying the spirit of 
the event by networking with other people. 

“A lot of good friendships were built with people across Canada, and 


our team had the opportunity to bond quite a bit as well 


Call for nominations for teaching excellence awards | 


The General Faculties Committee’s University Teaching Awards 
Committee invites nominations for the 2013 Awards for Teaching 
Excellence. The 2013 deadline to submit nominations is Feb. 22. 

Awards include the Award for Excellence in Graduate Teaching, 
Provost’s Award for Early Achievement of Excellence in Undergraduate 
Teaching, Rutherford Award for Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching, 
Teaching Unit Award and the William Hardy Alexander Award for 
Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching. 

Staff and students are encouraged to submit nominations to their depart- 
ment chair or dean, as appropriate. Nominations must go through faculties as 


each faculty has a limit on the number of nominations that can be submitted. 
Nomination packages are to be submitted to the Academic Awards and 
Ceremonies Office, Office of the Registrar, B19 Administration Building. 


For complete regulations, go to policiesonline.ualberta.ca and search 
“Awards for Teaching Excellence Policy.” 

Nominators requiring assistance in preparing nominations can contact 
Laura Connell, acting faculty awards facilitator with the Academic Awards 
and Ceremonies Office, at 780-492-2644 or laura.connell@ualberta.ca. 


School of Business repeats high ranking 


The Alberta School of Business was again recognized as one of the 
world’s top 100 business schools by the 2013 Financial Times of London 
rankings released Jan. 28. 

The U of A’s business school ranked 33rd globally for research, 71st for 
its PhD program and 100th for its MBA. The Alberta MBA ranked first in 
Canada for value for money and second in Canada for placement success 
and employment three months out. 


The rankings represent both private and publicly funded universities. 
Among publicly funded universities, the Alberta School of Business ranked 
ninth for research, 35th for PhD and 56th for MBA. 

“This is a tremendous accomplishment for our school and speaks to the 
importance of excellence in both research and teaching, and the quality, value 
and value-added offered by both the Alberta MBA and PhD. This is a place of 
high energy, an entrepreneurial and collegial environment, and an amazing and 
supportive global alumni network,’ said interim dean Joseph Doucet. “Our 
faculty, students and alumni are truly leaders from Alberta for the world.” 


Deadline for Alumni Recognition Awards Feb. 25 


The Feb. 25 deadline for nominations for the 2013 Alumni Recognition 
Awards is fast approaching. 

Ata gala ceremony to be held Sept. 25, the university will honour 
alumni for their accomplishments in a variety of ways. 

The Distinguished Alumni Award recognizes the accomplishments 
of living U of A alumni who have earned prominence as a result of their 
outstanding professional achievements and service to society. 

The Alumni Honour Award recognizes the significant contributions 
alumni have made to their professions, communities or society at large over 
a number of years. 

The Alumni Award of Excellence recognizes specific recent accomplish- 
ments of graduates over the past year, such as major awards, national or 
international honours, major championships or appointments to high office. 

The Alumni Horizon Award recognizes the outstanding achievements 
of alumni early in their career. 

The Alumni Centenary Award for Volunteer Service to the University 
recognizes alumni who have made an uncommon gift of time, self and 
energy to the U of A. 

The Alumni Sports Wall of Fame recognizes athletes and builders who 
have significantly contributed to U of A sports programs. 

For nomination forms, go to alumni.ualberta.ca/AlumniAwards. 


(From left) Kerry Mummery, dean of the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation; Anita Molzahn, dean of the Faculty of 
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Nursing; Lesley Cormack, dean of the Faculty of Arts; James Kehrer, dean of the Faculty of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical 

Sciences; Debra Pozega Osburn, vice-president (university relations); Don Hickey, vice-president (facilities and operations); and 
Carl Amrhein (currently on sabbatical from his post as provost and vice-president, academic), were on hand Jan. 26 to support 
the Golden Bears as part of the annual Deans’ Sports Night. 


Explosive breakthrough in 


research on molecular recognition 


Nicole Basaraba 


esearch done in the 

Department of Chemical 

and Materials Engineering 
has revealed a new way to better 
detect telltale molecules associated 
with explosive mixtures. 


A team of researchers—in- 
cluding post-doctoral fellows 


Seonghwan Kim, Dongkyu Lee 
and Xuchen Liu, research associ- 
ate Charles Van Neste, visiting 
professor Sangmin Jeon from the 
Pohang University of Science and 
Technology in South Korea, and 
chemical and materials engineering 
professor Thomas Thundat—has 
found a method of using receptor- 
free nanomechanical infrared 
spectroscopy to increase recognition 
of chemical molecules in explosive 
mixtures. 

Detecting trace amounts of 
explosives with mixed molecules 
presents a formidable challenge for 
sensors with chemical coatings. The 
nanomechanical infrared spectros- 
copy used by the U of A research 
team provides higher selectivity in 
molecular detection by measuring 
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Thomas Thundat 


the photothermal effect of the 
absorbed molecules. 

Thundat, who holds the Canada 
Excellence Research Chair in Oil 
Sands Molecular Engineering, 
says the spectroscopy looks at the 
physical nature of the molecule and 
“even if there are mixed molecules, 
we can detect specific molecules 
using this method.” 

Kim explains that conventional 
sensors based on coatings generally 


cannot detect specific molecules in 
complex mixtures if the concentra- 
tion of interfering molecules is five 
times greater than that of the target 
molecules. The detection sensitivity 
and selectivity are drastically in- 
creased using the high-power infra- 
red laser because the photothermal 
signal comes from the absorption of 


infrared photons and non-radiative 


decay processes. With this method, 
a few trillionths of a gram of explo- 
sive molecules can now be detected 
in a complex mixture even if there 
is a higher concentration of other 
interfering molecules. 

The research team’s findings were 
published Jan. 23 in the journal 
Scientific Reports. 

The research team’s work is 
now focused on detecting biomol- 
ecules and hydrocarbons in the oil 
industry, and nerve gas simulants 
(DMMP), which can be found in 
such everyday items as household 
radiators, gasoline and fabric soften- 
ers. The team also hopes to develop 
a hand-held device for chemical 
detection that could be used in 
fields such as security, health care 
and environmental protection. Wi 


Thomas Thundat has been named a Distinguished Alumnus 
of the University at Albany, State University of New York, 
where he received his PhD in physics in 1987. Thundat is 

a professor in the Department of Chemical and Materials 
Engineering, and Canada Excellence Research Chair in Oil 
Sands Molecular Engineering at the U of A. He is the author 
of more than 285 publications in refereed journals, 48 book 
chapters and 30 patents. He has received a number of 


awards, most recently the Outstanding Achievement Award 
in the Sensor Division of the Electrochemical Society. 
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Robert Nichols, assistant professor in the Department of 
Political Science, was awarded a Faculty Fellowship from the 
Alexander von Humboldt Foundation. The award provides 
Nichols with two years of funded research tenable at two 
institutions—the Humboldt-Universitat zu Berlin, where he 
will join the Department of Philosophy, and the University 
of Cambridge, where he will collaborate with scholars in the 
Department of Politics and International Studies. 


eb 


Student phyiotherapy clinic fills gaps in patient need 


Bryan Alary 


all it a health centre, a research facility or both, but 

a student physical therapy clinic at the University of 

Alberta serves an important need for an underserved 
population of patients with few affordable options. 

The Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine’s student physical 
therapy clinic provides hands-on opportunities to treat ath- 
letes and serve the health-care needs of students and patients 
who otherwise can’t get private care. Nearly a year since 
expanding to year-round operation, the not-for-profit clinic is 
proving a success for patients and students alike. 

“Our students are so energetic and highly motivated to 
be successful, they do a really good job with our patients,” 
says Geoff Bostick, an assistant professor in the Department 
of Physical Therapy and co-ordinator of the Corbett Hall 
Student Physical Therapy Clinic. “That combination of stu- 
dents’ energy and desire to learn, and a good group of physical 
therapists with a capacity and willingness to teach, gives the 


patients a really positive experience.” 


The Department of Physical Therapy expanded the clinic 
last March to give students enhanced learning and research op- 
portunities while serving an important role in the community. 

In addition to serving students who can’t afford private 
physiotherapy, and serving Golden Bears and Pandas athletes, 
the clinic also helps people with unique physical therapy needs, 


such as recovering stroke patients. Bostick says such patients 


tients to fulfil clinical placement requirements, and provides 
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may have achieved their rehabilitation goals at the Glenrose 
Rehabilitation Hospital, for instance, but cannot afford private 
services to advance their recovery. 

Six months of treatment at the student clinic has helped 
Larry Villetard regain mobility in his arm two years after 
suffering a stroke that paralyzed the right side of his body. 

“To an able-bodied person it might not sound like much, but 
it’s a big deal to me,’ says Villetard, 63, a retired plumber and elec- 
trician who has spent his entire life working with his hands. 

It’s also the type of progress he wouldn't have achieved 
without the student clinic because he can’t afford private ther- 
apy. He enjoys the treatment and his role in student learning. 


apy, it’s good for the soul to have people who care about what 

they’re doing. They’re so thrilled they can bring about some 

change in your condition.” 
The clinic gives students an opportunity to work with pa- 


additional training opportunities as an elective. Students 
work with trained faculty, but can also mentor their peers, 
which is another important skill, Bostick says. 
The model has not only attracted the interest of local 
physical therapy students, but also pharmacy and kinesiol- 
ogy students who benefit from clinical experience, Bostick 
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Physical Therapy Clinic. 


“Working with these students, they’re so enthusiastic it’s 
really a treat,” says Villetard. “And besides the physical ther- 


Yung Wong, a second-year master’s student in physical 


Yung Wong works with Larry Villetard, who is regaining mobility in 
his right arm after six months of treatment at the Corbett Hall Student 


says. The clinic is also generating interest from physical 
therapy students across Canada and internationally. 


therapy, appreciates the extra learning time students have with 
patients, peers and clinical instructors. She’s had a chance to 
learn from as many as five clinical instructors; in a private 


clinic there might be one or two, Wong says. 


“The clinic provides a wide variety of learning and you are 


right place to go.” Mi 


given a lot more time to learn, which absolutely helps me as 
a learner,’ she says. “It has been affirming that I’ve chosen the 
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UNTIL FEB. 10 


Stitch by Stitch: The Art of 
Keiskamma Trust. Experience the 
exciting designs and fabric art products 
produced by the artists of Keiskamma 
Trust in the Eastern Cape of South 
Africa. Tapestries, embroidered bags, 
pillow covers, laptop covers, mohair and 
felt/silk scarves, handmade journals and 
many other artistic crafts will be on dis- 
play, along with the stories and photos 
relating to their creation. Keiskamma - 
Canada Foundation is a group of pas- 
sionate Edmontonians who raise funds 
for and awareness about Keiskamma 
Trust in South Africa, an organization 
that builds hope in an area of despair. 
Rutherford Library South. 


UNTIL FEB. 15 


The Spacious Margin: Eighteenth- 
Century Printed Books and the 
Traces of Their Readers. Curated by 
Sylvia Brown and John Considine, this 
exhibition explores marginalia found in 
18th-century books. Bruce Peel Special 
Collections Library. 


Arctic Art Exhibition. This exhibit 
features stone sculptures, paintings, 
prints and women’s sewing work of the 
peoples of the Canadian Arctic, showing 
the different landscapes and materials 
the Inuit and Dene peoples had to work 
with to survive. It honours the incredible 
ingenuity these peoples used to survive 
arctic environments. The artwork in this 
exhibit was bought and collected by 
Joanne McNeal as she lived and taught 
in Arctic colleges in the NWT and the 
Yukon, and at the Great Northern Arts 
Festival in Inuvik. Coutts Library. 


UNTIL FEB. 16 


Studio Theatre: The Missionary 
Position. After a devastating tsu- 

nami engulfs a small remote Central 
American country, a disparate group 

of young Canadian missionaries con- 
Sregate to offer their help. Rescuing 
children they believe are orphans, the 
missionarles are incarcerated, forcing 
them to confront who they are and 
what they believe in. Greg MacArthur, 

U of A Lee Playwright in Residence, was 
commissioned to write The Missionary 
Position for the BFA acting class of 2013 
to perform as part of the Studio Theatre. 
Timms Centre for the Arts. 


UNTIL MAR. 2 


Immortal Beauty. A collaboration 
between the U of A Museums and the 
Prince Takamado Japan Centre in the 
Faculty of Arts, Immortal Beauty cele- 
brates the work of master calligrapher 
Shiko Kataoka, in the context of callig- 
raphy-inspired works from the U of A 
Art Collection. Admission by donation. 
Enterprise Square. 


FEB. 11 


Keynote by Guy Saint-Jacques, 
Canadian Ambassador to China. 
Ambassador Saint-Jacques will give 

an address entitled The New Chinese 
Leadership: Its Anticipated Effect on 
Dealing With China. Fluent in Mandarin, 
Saint-Jacques joined the Department 

of External Affairs in 1977. He most 
recently served as chief negotiator and 
ambassador for climate change for the 
Government of Canada. This is his fourth 
posting to the People’s Republic of 
China. For more, go to china.ualberta.ca. 
Noon-1 p.m. Myer Horowitz Theatre. 


FEB. 12, 13, 19, 20, 22 


Moodle Training, TLS Concepts and 
Course Design. The Centre for Teaching 
and Learning is hosting this hands- 

on session to introduce basic Moodle 
features and course development to 
instructors. For more information, go 

to www.ctl.ualberta.ca. 1-4 p.m. 1-30 
Cameron Library. 


FEB. 12 


Bridges’ Global Citizens’ Café 
Sessions. Do you want to become more 
knowledgeable about the world and 
widen your perspectives? Do you want 
to meet new people from a variety of 
backgrounds and cultures? Come for 
these biweekly sessions where you'll 
have the opportunity to listen to Bridges 
volunteers speak on issues they are pas- 
sionate about. Noon-1 p.m. 172 HUB, 
International Centre. 


O'Byrne Lectures — Medical Tourism: 
The Reality, the Challenges. Medical 
tourism is a growing international 
phenomenon. Patients are travel- 

‘ing throughout the world to access 
cutting-edge and often unproven 
therapies, including organ transplanta- 
tion, weight-loss surgery and cosmetic 
procedures. This acclaimed panel wit) 


examine the legal and ethical issues of 
travelling for treatment. Please RSVP 
to rhydelay@ualberta.ca. Noon—2 p.m. 
231/237 Law Centre. 


The Right Chemistry: Colours in 
Fashion 1704-1918. Wearing colour 

is part of the human experience. Learn 
about the role colour has played in fash- 
ion over the centuries. Anne Bissonnette, 
professor in the Department of Human 
Ecology, will give a lecture about colours 
as an integral part of the fibre of soci- 
ety and how their presence or absence 
served a social function. 7-8 p.m. 150 
TELUS Centre. 


Truly Madly Deeply. A two-part staged 
and costumed vocal theatre event 
featuring students from the studio of 
professor Kathleen Corcoran. The first 
half of the evening is a music drama 
based on a selection of English songs 
that tell the story of the pursuit, heart- 
ache and ultimate triumph of love in 
an age of Internet interconnecting. The 
second half presents exquisite arias 
from the operatic repertoire. Tickets 
available at the door: $10 adults; $7 
students/seniors. 7—9 p.m. Augustana 
Chapel, Camrose. 


FEB. 13 


Old Questions, New Tools, Shifting 
Literacy Practices for Young Learners. 
Linda Laidlaw, professor in the Faculty 
of Education, will talk about young 
learners in a rapidly changing world 
that demands increasing abilities to util- 
ize new technological tools and innova- 
tions, and increasing requirements to 
“be literate” in multiple contexts. This 
presentation examines shifts in literacy 
practice, using data from three contexts: 
preschoolers’ home literacy practices, 
classroom experiences with multimodal 
texts, children’s home literacy practices, 
and contextual literacy documents from 
Canada and Australia. Noon—1 p.m. 122 
Education South. 


Educated Luncheon — Fact or Fiction: 
Investing in Young Children Has 
Huge Payoffs. Susan Lynch, director of 
the U of A’s Early Child Development 
Mapping Project, will be discussing how 
the project is working to identify how 
young children in our province are doing 
and how we can strengthen Alberta's 
ability to make positive early childhood 


development a reality for every child 
in the province. $10 (includes lunch). 
Noon-1 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


FEB. 13 & 19 


Academic Women’s Association 
Future Directions Town Hall 
Meetings. All members of the uni- 
versity community are invited to two 
town hall meetings to share thoughts 
and opinions to assist with planning 
the continued existence of an associa- 
tion dedicated to supporting women 
in the academy. Feb. 13, 5-6 p.m. 122 
Education South and Feb. 19, noon —1 
p.m. 105 Law Centre. 


FEB. 13 


Schubert's Winterreisse — Russell 
Braun featuring Carolyn Maule. One 
of the most beautiful song cycles ever 
written for voice and piano, Schubert's 
Winterreise is a tragic love story based 
on the poetry of Wilhelm Muhler. 8-10 
p.m. Convocation Hall. 


FEB. 14 


Arctic Glaciers Seminar. Martin Sharp, 
chair of the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences, and Olivier 
Gagliardini, professor in the Laboratory 
of Glaciology and Environmental 
Geophysics, Grenoble, will address 

two questions: What's happening to 


ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR RENT 


NEW, FURNISHED. Four- 
bedroom, university- 
area home available for 
one year starting July 
2013. $2,200/month 
all-in. More info: www. 
millcreekhouse.info. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR SALE 


HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 
Four bedrooms. 


Expansive ocean views. 
Large mature garden. 
Secluded location. Two 
levels, 3,400 sq. ft. 
Phone 250-658-4242 or 
email Ganssen@telus. 
net for photos. 


A TRUE HOME! 
1,824-sq.-ft. bungalow 
on 9.02 acres, out 

of subdivision. This 
lovely home, beautifully 
landscaped, is 40 min. 
from the university, 12 


Canada’s Arctic glaciers? What can 
we learn from modelling Greenland 
ice streams? 5—6:30 p.m. Aon Room, 
Alumni House. 


Third Edition of Campus Saint-Jean’s 
Book Fair. Come celebrate the launch 
of works by the professors of the cam- 
pus. 5-7 p.m. Historical Room, Pavillon 
Lacerte, Campus Saint-Jean. 


Marcel Boisvert Conference. Marcel 
Boisvert is an authority in palliative 
care. His conference will address, 
among other topics, the theme of 
euthanasia. 7—9 p.m. Historical Room, 
Pavillon Lacerte, Campus Saint-Jean. 


FEB. 19-23 
Reading Week. 


FEB. 21 


The Spark: Tunisia — Then and Now. 
This lecture will discuss the past, 
present and future of the Arab revolu- 
tions; Islamism and the transition to 
democracy; liberalism, populism and 
the left; gender equality; and minority 
rights. 5—7 p.m. 1-91 Tory Building. 


FEB. 23 


CIHR Cafe Scientifique: Searching 
for Cures? Medical Travel for Stem 
Cell Treatments. 4 —6 p.m. Leva 
Cappuccino Bar. 


min. to Spruce Grove 

or Stony Plain and 20 

min. to Devon. There's 

a good well and new z 
roof. MLS E3309592. 

Pictures and info on 


SERVICES 


OVER 40? WWW. ae 
ourwow.info. Order 

from www.jusuru. 

com/change or 

780-239-8305. 


More than 100 international students were introduced 

to the quintessential Canadian sport of hockey as the 
Golden Bears took on the University of Regina Cougars 

at Clare Drake Arena. The evening of rule explanations, 
revelry and a 6-0 home win was part of the U of A Alumni 
Association’s celebration of 100 seasons of Golden Bears 


hockey and coincided with the end of International Week. 
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For the record 
Campus welcomes new registrar 


Provost to 
provide global 
perspective to 
Conference 


Board 


Folio Staff 


he Conference Board 

of Canada has tapped 

University of Alberta pro- 
vost and vice-president (academic) 
Carl Amrhein to serve as a visiting 
executive for a 14-month appoint- 
ment beginning March 1—a move 
that President Indira Samarasekera 
says will benefit the Canadian post- 
secondary sector at large, and the 


U of A in particular. 


Supplied 


Carl Amrhein 


“Our post-secondary systems 
are changing quickly—not only be- 
cause of the economy, but because 
of the changing expectations of 
communities and societies related 
to research-intensive universities,” 
Samarasekera said. “Carl’s involve- 
ment in these critical discussions 
will benefit both the U of A and the 
entire post-secondary sector at an 
important time in Canada’s history.” 

Amrhein was already midway 
through a year-long professional 
leave when he was approached for 
the position. Samarasekera and 
the university's board of governors 
approved extending Amrhein’s 
current administrative leave, origin- 
ally scheduled to conclude June 
30. Current acting provost Martin 
Ferguson-Pell has agreed to remain 
in the acting provost’s position 
through the remainder of Amrhein’s 
leave until he returns full-time to 
the U of A on July 1, 2014. 


Continued on page 2 
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What’s Next 


University embarks on ad 
campaign to expand awareness of 
research being done at the U of A 


In the clutches of victory 


oe 
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In control 


Staffer finds happiness at his 
command centre post 


— 
www.folio.ualberta.ca 


Third-year Faculty of Agricultural, Life and Environmental Sciences student Natalie Brady helped propel the Pandas to the Canada West wrestling title Feb. 17 at the U of A Main 
Gym. Golden Bears grapplers also won top honours, marking the first time U of A wrestling captured both crowns. 


Researchers receive NSERC funding for promising work 


Michael Brown 


hree University of Alberta 
researchers have received 
nearly $1.2 million in 
federal government funding to 
support early-stage work and to 
encourage collaboration among 
academic researchers, industry and 
government partners. 
Engineering researchers Robert 
Fedosejevs and Robert Hayes, 
and renewable resource researcher 
Andreas Hamann, each received 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada 
Strategic Project Grants because 
their projects pertain to targeted 
fields of study that could strongly 
influence Canada’s economy, 
society or environment in the 
next decade. 
The destructive blight of the 
mountain pine beetle paved 
the way for Hamann’s recently 
announced $313,500 grant to 
determine which lodgepole pine 


(L-R) Engineering researchers Robert Fedosejevs and Robert Hayes, and renewable resource researcher Andreas Hamann, received 
NSERC Strategic Project Grants totalling nearly $1.2 million. 


genotypes are particularly well 
adapted to handle extremes of 
Canada’s changing climate. 

The beetle infestation that has 
devastated the forest industry 
also wiped out one of the world’s 
biggest forestry experiments— 
Keith Illingworth’s lodgepole pine 
provenance trials. In 1974, the 
UK. forest geneticist gathered 
seeds from 140 sites stretching 


virtually the entire length of 
western North America, including 
60 different locations throughout 
British Columbia. His goal was to 
compare different genotypes of the 
same species growing side by side in 
a range of environments. 

The death of the trees opened 
the door for Hamann, whose 
research involves taking stem 
sections—which would prove 


fatal to a living tree. “We want to 
destructively sample those trials,” 
said Hamann, a researcher in the 
Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences. “Now that 
they are dead, we can do this.” 

The NSERC funding required 
for Hamann’s project is in addition 
to in-kind support and collabora- 
tion with a laboratory in Freiburg, 

Continued on page 3 
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New chairs advance Albertas research economy 


Bryan Alary 


even new research chairs at 


the University of Alberta will 


play a key role in advancing 
the health and economic interests 
of Albertans through the Campus 


Alberta Innovates Program (CAIP). 


66 Our seven Campus 
Alberta Innovates 
Program chairs will bring 
a wealth of expertise and 
networks to enhance the 
University of Alberta’s 
strengths as Alberta’s 
flagship university.” 


Lorne Babiuk 


Alberta Enterprise and 


Advanced Education created CAIP 
in 2011 to enhance research in four 


strategic areas: energy and environ- 


ment, food and nutrition, neurosci- 
ence/prions and water. Seven of the 


first 16 CAIP chairs will be based 
at the U of A, adding new capacity 
to complement the institution’s al- 


ready exceptional talent, said Lorne 


Babiuk, vice-president (research). 
“Our seven Campus Alberta 
Innovates Program chairs will 


New registrar welcomed 


Folio Staff 


he University of Alberta 
has a new vice-provost and 
university registrar. Lisa M. 


Collins joins the U of A team July 1. 


Collins comes to her new ap- 
pointment from the University 
of British Columbia, where she 
currently serves as project director 


and associate registrar of enrolment 


services. She'll be taking over the 


position of vice-provost and univer- 


sity registrar from Gerry Kendal, 
whose appointment ends June 30. 
Collins’ appointment was ap- 


bring a wealth of expertise and 
networks to enhance the University 
of Alberta's strengths as Alberta's 
flagship university,’ said Babiuk. 
“Their research will find solutions 
to important questions, challenges 
and opportunities that matter to 
Albertans, driving the diversifica- 
tion of our economy and improving 
health outcomes.” 

CAIP chairs are seven-year 
appointments designed to attract 
talent from outside Alberta. So far, 
the U of A has recruited five chairs 
after international searches, with 
two others underway. 

Emilson Silva started last July 
as chair of Innovation Policy and 
Technology Translation in Water 
and Energy, after six years at the 
Ivan Allen College School of 
Economics at the Georgia Institute 
of Technology. During his first 
visit to the U of A nearly three 
years ago, Silva was impressed 
with the research climate and the 
opportunity to work closely with 
other disciplines as well as industry 
and government. 

“T saw the U of A as a unique 
opportunity to come here and 
work on topics that not only would 
interest me, but also would offer the 
possibility of making contributions 
to society and potentially shape 
economic policy that would be 
desirable from a social standpoint, 


New registrar Lisa Collins 


proved by the U of A board of governors at its Feb. 8 meeting. 

“Ms. Collins is a rising star in Canada’s professional community of 
registrars, and we are excited to welcome her to the University of Alberta,” 
said Martin Ferguson-Pell, acting provost and vice-president (academic). 

Through her work at UBC, Collins has proven leadership and experi- 


ence in administration of student-centred enrolment services, admissions, 


and high-level strategic advising on major initiatives, policy-making and 


policy interpretation. 


“Ms. Collins shares with the University of Alberta a vision that is 
student-centred and supports the academic journey from start to fin- 
ish,” Ferguson-Pell said. “Her talent will add to the exciting dynamic that 


thrives on our campuses.” 


Collins holds a master of library and information studies from UBC 
and a bachelor of arts, majoring in French studies, from York University. 
She also has certificates in college and university administration from the 
University of Manitoba and is working toward a certificate in strategic 
leadership from UBC’s Sauder School of Business. 

Drawn to the U of A’s dynamic energy and talented people, Collins is 


excited about contributing to the institution’s ongoing success. 


“The University of Alberta has, in the last decade, stepped onto the 


world stage as a leading Canadian university, and I’m inspired by the 


strength of its reputation, the quality of its education and research programs 


and the ambition reflected in everything the U of A says and does,’ she said. 


Collins sees the Office of the Registrar as playing a key role in helping 


the U of A achieve its ongoing goals as outlined in Dare to Discover. 


“We are uniquely positioned to support the academic enterprise, and 


to facilitate for students the business of being students, so it frees them to 


participate in learning activities. We play a role in supporting all four pil- 


lars of the university’s vision, working with the campus community, and I 


look forward to being a part of that.” Mi 


payddns, 


Emilson Silva 


for Canada and for other countries,” 
he said. 

Silva's research uses a tool called 
game theory to develop models to 
rationalize and forecast behaviour. 
In the past he has spent consider- 
able time looking at government 
practices in environmental and 
energy policy, climate change and 
acid rain. His position at the U of A 
provides an opportunity to study 
oil and gas producers and how they 
interact with government officials 
and regulations, he said. 


paliddns 


CAIP chairs at 
the UofA 


The University of Alberta has re- 
cruited five of its seven CAIP chairs 
after international searches. 


Babis Kalodimos, Structural 
Biology of Protein Mis-Folding 
Disease (Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry) 

Hugh Maclsaac, Integrated 
Watershed Management and 
Aquatic Ecosystem Health 
(Faculty of Science) 

Inga Moeck, Enhanced 
Geothermal Energy Systems 
(Faculty of Science) 

Emilson Silva, Innovation Policy 
and Technology Translation in 
Water and Energy 
(Alberta School of Business) 

Joao Soares, Interfacial 
Polymer Engineering for 
Oilsands Processing(Faculty of 
Engineering) 

Recruitment is underway for chairs 
in Food Security and in Nutrition 
Microbes and Gastrointestinal 
Health. 


“In these few months I’ve been 
able to connect with people in 
both industry and government, and 
the environment I’ve encountered 
here for research has been very 
encouraging.” fi 


Provost to look at future of universities — 


“During his professional leave, 
Amrhein has been focusing on 
global issues and the impact 
that they will have on Canadian 
post-secondary institutions in the 
coming decades. 


6 My goal is to gain 
an understanding 
of these issues— 
economic, political, 
policy-related—and 
develop strategies for 
the U of A and other 
Canadian universities.” 


Carl Amrhein 


“My goal is to gain an 
understanding of these issues— 
economic, political, policy-relat- 
ed—and develop strategies for 
the U of A and other Canadian 
universities as we become more 
global in scope and impact,” 
Amrhein said. 

This work caught the atten- 
tion of the Conference Board 
of Canada, where Amrhein will 
collaborate with executives and 
researchers to help create the 
board’s Centre on the Future of 
Post-Secondary Education. 

“The fact that the Conference 
Board has tapped our provost to 
serve in this role reflects well not 
only on his achievements and 
standing within the Canadian 


Continued from page 1 


post-secondary sector, but also 

on the University of Alberta as 

a thought-leader and innoyator 

in the sector, Samarasekera said. 
“This is a fantastic opportunity for 
Dr. Amrhein and for the U of A” 

Amrhein’s activities as visiting 
executive will include conducting 
research and publishing findings 
on the future of universities; 
exploring topics including the 
structures and role of research-in- 
tensive universities, the contribu- 
tion of universities to innovation 
and commercialization, and the 
relationships of universities with 
employers and industry; and con- 
yening and working with groups 
of university leaders and experts 
to examine university issues and 
explore options for change. 

“The overarching theme of 
my work throughout my cur- 
rent leave and term with the 
Conference Board is the role of 
modern universities in con- 
temporary society, and ways 
that a productive, high-quality 
educational experience prepares 
students—both undergraduate 
and graduate—to contribute to 
contemporary society in mean- 
ingful ways,” he said. 

“The Conference Board of 
Canada is a highly respected, 
non-partisan research organiza- 
tion and is in a position to lead 
discussions on public policy and 
economic issues that directly af- 
fect our university and our peers 
across Canada. I look forward to 
contributing to these important 
discussions.” 


Awareness campaign shows ‘What's Next at U of A 


Michael Brown 


ver more than a century 
pursuing excellence in 
their chosen fields, the 
University of Alberta's faculty, staff, 
students and alumni have built 
an international reputation that 
precedes Alberta's flagship post- 
secondary institution. 

And while the past triumphs that 
weave the university's unsurpassed 
reputation are known far and wide, 
creating awareness of the here-and- 
now accomplishments being played 
out in labs and classrooms across 
the U of A spectrum is discovery’s 
biggest challenge. 

To meet this challenge, the 
university embarked on a campaign 


entitled “What's Next” Feb. 11 in 


an effort to raise awareness of the University of Alberta 


across Canada. 


The campaign is using print and out-of-home 
advertising, online advertising and radio, and will be 
featured in such publications as National Geographic, 
Globe and Mail, Vancouver Sun and Maclean’. The let- 
ters are being showcased on large posters and banners 
on elevators in the Toronto airport and other targeted 


business buildings. 


“Competition among research universities is ag- 
gressive, with many institutions using paid media 
to position themselves,” said Debra Pozega Osburn, 
U of A vice-president (university relations). “In recent 
memory, this is not something the University of 
Alberta has done in any significant way.” 


Pozega Osburn says the What’s Nex 
connects to the university's promise of 


whole people” by fostering awareness in some people 


who might not be aware of who we are 


at the U of A. 


“Awareness is the starting point of reputation,” said 
Pozega Osburn. “A good reputation is the foundation of 


NSERC funding for 


Germany. The German lab is 
equipped with a machine normally 
used for slicing large silicon wafers 
for satellite solar panels, allowing 
them to produce and analyze 
smooth, precise tree-ring samples. 
“With an electromagnetic resistance 
sensor, you can get a record of how 
fast that tree was putting on wood,’ 
Hamann explains. 

“We will be able to identify 
particular provenances, particular 
source locations, that grow well 
compared with others—that handle 
drought events well, without mor- 
tality or severe reduction in growth, 
or without lasting damage.” 

Hayes, a researcher in the 
Department of Chemical and 
Materials Engineering, received 
$413,080 for his research pro- 
ject on engineering bimetal- 
lic catalysts for energy and 
environmental applications. 

Collaborating with support 
from department colleague Natalia 
Semagina, and from industry and 
researchers at the University of 
Saskatchewan, Hayes will use the 
grant to help develop a new class of 
bimetallic catalysts. 

Hayes said that he and his 
research team will examine and 
manipulate nanoparticle placement 
in bimetallic catalysts in an effort 
to develop “designer catalysts, so to 
speak, that work at lower temper- 

atures, and have a high conversion 
efficiency and a longer lifespan than 
currently used catalysts,” 


harmful emissions. Extending the 


WHAT'S NEXT. 


securing the talent and the resources 


payddns 


we need to deliver on our missions of 
teaching, research and service.” 

She says the campaign will not 
focus on past achievements, but 
will shine a light on those pursuing 
“What’s Next.” 

At the heart of the campaign is a 
series of letters in which members of 
the campus community describe the 
amazing projects they are working 
on and why they matter, all while 
explaining the university com- 
munity’s vision for the future and 
highlighting the U of A’s provincial, 


national and global impact. 


Debra Pozega Osburn 


Some examples of the stories 
the campaign focuses on include Sirish Shah, who has 
taken his imaging technology intended for improving 
oilsands sustainability and used it to diagnose malaria; 
Crystal Theodore, an undergraduate student and mem- 
ber of a team that is taking paper no longer suitable 
for recycling and converting it to useful compounds 
like those required for the anti-flu drug Tamiflu; and 
Kris Wells and the work of Camp f Yrefly and the No 
Homophobes campaign. 

All advertising will direct viewers to the What’s 
Next website, which hosts a series of two-minute 
videos with members of the campus community telling 
their own story of What’s Next. Videos will be added 
throughout the campaign. 

“Fostering pride and understanding in an institu- 
tion like the U of A is important if people are to under- 
stand how relevant the University of Alberta is to their 
daily lives,” said Pozega Osburn. “This is something 


t campaign 
“uplifting the 
and what we do _ that modern universities need to do today to stand out 
from the sea of information and reach people in a way 
that allows them to understand how important we still 
are to them.” Mi 


researchers 


Continued from page 1 


Catalytic combustion is used lasers. They irradiate a fuel pellet 


in vehicles, for example, to reduce with a laser pulse until it becomes 
100 times more dense and reaches 
life of the bimetallic catalyst in- a temperature around 100 degrees 
creases the time before the vehicles centigrade. But they’re still not sure 
start to produce environmentally how much laser energy is needed. 
harmful byproducts. These catalysts Pursuing a clean, efficient, 
also have numerous applications in _ plentiful source of energy has been 
the energy and environment sector, a goal of science for decades, and 
such as in oil upgrading, flue gas fusion might be the best option to 
treatment, water remediation and achieve this. It bests nuclear fission 
fuel cells. power by being significantly safer 


and produces no radioactive waste 


as a byproduct, just helium gas. As 
4 ¢ Fusion energy has been well, hydrogen isotopes are readily 
20 years in the future 


since 1960.” 


available all over the world thanks 
to seawater. And the fuel needed 
to run a large plant is minuscule— 
about a truckload of fuel has the 


Robert Fedosejevs same energy output as thousands of 


train cars of coal. 

Best of all, it doesn’t produce 
Fedosejevs, a researcher in the greenhouse gases. 
Department of Electrical and “Fusion energy has been 20 
Computer Engineering, will receive years in the future since 1960,” he 
$447,150 over three years for his 
project, entitled “Fusion Energy— 
Adyanced Ignition Techniques and 


Target Fabrication.” 


said. “But I think we're really much 
closer to that being true today. If we 
can discover the ignition threshold 
in the next year or two, we're about 
Fusion energy is created by fus- 10 years away from an engineering- 
ing together two isotopes of hydre- prototype reactor. Once we have 
gen into an element with a higher that, we're about another 10 years 
atomic number. The lighter nuclei away from a first-generation com- 
of the two atoms bind and give mercial reactor. 

“The key question right now 
is, ‘Can we make it work?’ And 
we think we’re getting very close 
with lasers.” 
—With notes from Nicole Basaraba, Ric hard 
Cairney, Ryan Helseand Scott Rollans \ 


off energy. However, because both 
nuclei are positively charged, they 
repel each other, making it difficult 
to get close enough to fuse them. 
To solve this problem, research- 
ers haye turned to high-powered 
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ALES in on food-for-health pact 


Michel Proulx 


he Faculty of Agricultural, 
Life and Environmental 
Sciences has teamed up 
with New Zealand’s University 
of Auckland to develop a major 
food-for-health initiative. 

“This is a commitment by the 
two institutions to 
build a world-class 
food-for-health 
research and 
outreach program,” 
said John Kennelly, 
dean of the Faculty 
of ALES, who 
spearheaded the 
University of 
Alberta’s efforts that 
led to the signing of John Kennelly 
the memorandum of understand- 
ing between the two institutions. 
“We'll build the program primarily 
through grad student exchanges, 
professor exchanges and, of course, 
a top-notch research program.” 

Kennelly said that food for 
health is a key strategy for Alberta, 
for Canada and for countries 
around the world to transform 
disease-based health-care models 
into more sustainable preyention- 
based models. 

“Nutrition is a key component 
of that transformation,” he said. 
“Over time, by appropriate nutri- 
tional intervention, you maintain 
a healthier population and reduce 
the incidence of the four major 
chronic diseases: obesity, diabetes, 
cancer and heart disease.” 


Kennelly added the partner- 
ship fits very well into the U of A’s 
vision of transforming the Alberta 
Institute for Human Nutrition 
into the Centre for Nutrition 
and Health. 

Kennelly explained that the 
University of Auckland decided a 
few years ago to focus much more 
, of its research efforts 
on the link between 
food and health. 
New Zealand has a 
significant agricul- 
ture industry, with 
its food and forestry 
sectors accounting 
for 64 per cent of 
its exports earnings 
and 12 per cent of its 
gross domestic prod- 
uct. The country is the world’s 
largest exporter of dairy products 
and sheep meat. 

As the University of Auckland 
was developing its vision, it 
performed an environmental 
scan and identified the U of A as 
a good partner with significant 
expertise in the area. Asa result, 
the University of Auckland’s dean 
of science came to the U of A last 
year to discuss opportunities, and 
a framework for collaboration was 
eventually agreed upon. 

“We would like to see food 
for health built as a University of 
Alberta area of excellence, and this 
partnership is a key step in moving, 
forward. We believe the U of A is 
uniquely positioned to be a leader 
in this area,’ said Kennelly. 
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Graduate student residence makes the sustainability grade 


Folio Staff me : . — = -» dramatically reduce the environmental foot- 
= : a eee oe Dig ; : ; Ce print,” explained Dawson. 
The high-density housing features dual- 


flush toilets, low-flow faucets, low-energy 


pajjddns 


nvironmentally conscious graduate 

students who want to live on campus 
at the University of Alberta have a elevators, energy-efficient lighting, a green 
place they can be proud to call home. housekeeping program, a green education 
The U of A’s Graduate Residence in East 


Campus Village was awarded a Leadership in 


program, centrally located recycling and 
refuse collection areas, and energy-efficient 
heating, ventilation and air-conditioning 
equipment. 

Dawson is happy Residence Services staff 
members have also rallied behind the oper- 
ation of the sustainably built residences. 

“Tt’s exciting for our staff to be engaged in 


Energy and Environmental Design (LEED) 
Silver designation by the Canadian Green 
Building Council. LEED is used to benchmark 
and recognize the design, construction and 


operation of high-performance green buildings. 


doing something new, he said. “We are an 


institution of higher learning, and we need 
to lead in these areas and set the benchmark 


66 it was important for us to build higher each time.” 


sustainable residences because 
it reflects the values of society. 
The university and our students 
expect it.” 


Residence Services is in the process of 
building two more sustainable residences in 
East Campus Village. This new project is tar- 
geting a rating of Four Green Globes, which 
is equivalent to the LEED Silver rating. 

The U of A strives to be a leader in 
sustainability and aims to model sustainable 
practices whenever possible. The university 
is seeking certification for environmental 


Doug Dawson 


“Te was important for us to build sustain- 


utilities, access to transit and parking facili- 


able residences because it reflects the values ties. Other green features include erosion 


The drive for sustainable design came from 
within the project team. Representatives from 
the Graduate Students’ Association, Ancillary 
Services, and Planning and Project Delivery, 
working with the design and construction 
team of Hodgson Schilf Architects and 


of society,’ said Doug Dawson, executive 
director of ancillary services. “The university 
and our students expect it. Students in North 
America often make choices about the school 
they will attend based on the value the insti- 
tution places on things like the environment.” 


control, on-site bicycle storage, water-efficient 
landscaping with no irrigation, and access to 
regional building materials. 

In addition to the sustainable features, the 
project also needed to fall in line with design 
guidelines for infill development that the 


design on a number of ongoing and recently 
completed building projects on campus. 
These projects include the Edmonton 
Clinic Health Academy, which is pursuing 
LEED Silver; the Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science, which is pursu- 


Chandos, made sustainability a high priority 
in the planning and delivery of the project 
from conception to completion. 

Completed in the fall of 2010, the 
Graduate Residence is the first residence to 
open on the U of A’s North Campus since 
International House in 2004. A lot has 
changed since 2004, including the university’s 
commitment to sustainability and reducing 
its environmental footprint. 


Science power couple receive his-a 


Julie Naylor i! 

alentine’s Day got a little 

bit sweeter for the husband- 

and-wife team of John P. 
Davis and Juli Gibbs-Davis. Both 
have received a Sloan Research 
Fellowship, the University of 
Alberta's first in over 40 years. 

Nominated by their peers and 

chosen by a distinguished panel of 
senior scholars, the Sloan Research 
Fellows represent the next genera- 
tion of leaders in the natural sciences, 
economics and mathematics. The 
two-year, $50,000 fellowships are 
awarded yearly to 126 research- 
ers throughout North America in 
recognition of their distinguished 


Research Fellows. 


performance and potential to make 
substantial contributions to their field. Sloan Research Fellows 
have gone on to win 38 Nobel prizes, 14 Fields Medals in math- 
ematics, and eight John Bates Clark awards in economics. 

Gibbs-Davis found out about the Sloan results when her 
husband called to say he had won a fellowship. “My first 
thought was, “That's fantastic!’ My second thought was, ‘I didn’t 
win one.’ He said they'd emailed, so I checked my email while 
he was on the phone, and sure enough, I had received one too, 
Both of us winning in the same year is seriously very, very cool.” 

“T was thrilled to learn that two of our researchers have 
been named 2013 Sloan Research Fellows,’ said President 
Indira Samarasekera. “This recognition represents the calibre 
of the research performed at the University of Alberta. 

My congratulations to our Sloan Research Fellows on this 
exceptional accomplishment so early into their promising 
young careers.” 

Gibbs-Davis came to the U of A in 2008 as an assistant 
professor in chemistry. Her research focuses on the interplay 
between understanding and controlling molecular recogni- 
tion, research that has led to exciting discoveries in areas 


The LEED Silver certification was awarded 
to the project, comprising four new buildings 
along 87 Avenue and 110 Street, for meeting 
or exceeding performance in five key areas of 
human and environmental health—sustain- 
able site development, water efficiency, energy 
efficiency, materials selection and indoor 
environmental quality. 

The building site itself was a sustainable 
choice because it uses existing services such as 


ranging from fundamental surface science to DNA detection. 
“We are using molecular recognition to achieve new func- 
tions that are promising in multi-component drug delivery,” 
explained Gibbs-Davis. 

She recently won a $100,000 grant from the Canadian 
Rising Stars in Global Health Grand Challenges to develop a 
system to detect unique DNA sequences associated with a host 
of infectious bacteria like TB and malaria, making diagnosis 
cheap and easy to administer, 

Davis, an assistant professor in physics, studies low- 
temperature physics. After a two-year post-doc with U of A’s 
Mark Freeman, Davis joined the condensed matter physics 
research group as a faculty member. “Since then, the Faculty 
of Science has been fantastic to me.’ he said, “constructing an 
amazing lab space for me and giving me the startup funding I 
needed to get my lab up and running.” And what a lab it is. 

Built in the sub-basement of the Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science, the lab will have the distinction of 
being the coldest laboratory in Canada when it is up and run- 
ning in March: -273 C. 


university developed with the adjacent com- 
munity in 2007. It needed to maintain the 
scale and general character of the surrounding 
neighbourhood and respect the architecture 
of existing buildings, the concept of commun- 
ity and the natural beauty of the area. 

“The designers were able to respect the 
craftsman style of the homes in the adjacent 
community, and incorporate state-of-the- 
art technology and design elements to 


‘parjddns 


ing LEED Silver; the Medical Isotope and 
Cyclotron Facility, which is pursuing Four 
Green Globes; the Camrose Performing 
Arts Centre, which is pursuing Three 

Green Globes; the Innovation Centre for 
Engineering, which is pursuing LEED Gold; 
the Cooling Plant on Campus, which is pur- 
suing LEED Silver; and the Physical Activity 
and Wellness Centre, which is pursuing Four 
Green Globes. fi 


nd-hers Sloan Research Fellowships 


“That kind of temperature gives us access to research in 
superconductivity, which is the transmission of electric current 
with absolutely no resistance,’ Davis said, explaining that one 
goal of superconductivity experiments is to find materials that 
one day could be made to work with zero electrical resistance at 
more practical temperatures. 

“The holy grail of superconductivity is to find a material 
that eliminates resistance at room temperature,” Davis said. 
“That’s when superconductivity could have applications for 
everyday life.” 

“John and Juli’s success makes public something that we al- 
ready knew: the Faculty of Science continues to hire research- 
ers with outstanding potential,” said Jonathan Schaeffer, dean 
of science. “We are delighted that the international commun- 
ity recognizes their impressive achievements.” 

The Sloan Foundation believes that a carefully reasoned 
and systematic understanding of the forces of nature and 
society, when applied inventively and wisely, can lead to a bet- 
ter world for all. It is interested in projects that it expects will 
result in a strong benefit to society, and for which funding 
from the private sector, the government or other foundations 
is not widely available. 

“Many of the finest and most influential scientists in North 
America have been Sloan fellows and it is a tremendous hon- 
our to be included with this group,” commented Gibbs-Davis, 
whose PhD and post-doc supervisors were Sloan Research 
Fellowship recipients. “I am also really proud to represent 
this university and my department. I tell my students that 
you can do anything you can think of here, we have such 
amazing resources.” 

Davis, whose graduate supervisor was also a Sloan 
Research Fellow, echoes his spouse’s sentiments. “In large part, 
this fellowship is simply a consequence of those faculty who 
have trained and mentored me—my graduate advisor William 
P. Halperin, my post-doc advisor Mark Freeman and my fac- 
ulty mentor John Beamish—and the wonderful folks working 
with me in the lab.” 

And although it seems 2013 couldn’t get much better for 


this scientific powerhouse, they are expecting their first child 
this summer. 1 
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old, but well worth it. Boldly articulating that 

sentiment about Edmonton has garnered three 

prestigious communications awards for the 
University of Alberta's case for philanthropic support, 
Together We Can. 

“The Together We Can case shows the pride and 
optimism of our donors, students and researchers, who 
elevate the University of Alberta to a world-class level 
through their teaching, discovery and innovation,” said 
O'Neil Outar, U of A vice-president of advancement. 
“Te illustrates that philanthropic support enables the 
University of Alberta to reach for the margin of excel- 
lence that distinguishes us on the global stage.” 

The awards come from the Council for Advancement 
and Support of Education (CASE) District VIII 
Conference. The Together We Can video took home the 
coveted gold award in the category of fundraising and 
alumni relations videos. The accompanying document 
won two awards—silver in the fundraising brochures 
category, and bronze for development writing. 

The Alberta School of Business was also awarded 


Blue Knox gives heartfelt thanks to the donors who supported 
her program as part of the ‘Together We Can’ case for support. 


has tremendous potential—it has ambition, ground- 
breaking research and award-winning students, and it 
continues to push the boundaries of what is possible,’ 
added Outar. “We are growing a fundraising and 
alumni relations program that has the potential to be 
one of the best in the world. That means telling the 
stories of the students, faculty and alumni with such 
incredible passion to make a difference.” 


gold for its annual report, Alberta Bound. Alberta 
Bond. All We Need Is U; the Faculty of Arts won 

silver in the design improvement category for 

its Viewbook; and Alumni Relations took home bronze 
for magazine illustration for its New Trail Spring 2012 
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Alumni 
couple's 
generous gift 
born of deep 
commitment 


Christie Hutchinson 

aulette (’80 BCom) and 

Tony (79 BCom) Lashuk 

know something about com- 
mitment. The high-school sweet- 
hearts committed to each other in 
marriage while they attended the 
Alberta School of Business together. 
They committed to their financial 
goals and achieved them. And they 
have now made one of the largest- 
ever bequest commitments to the 
University of Alberta—a $5-million 
gift to endow an “innoyation fund,’ 
representing a deep commitment to 
the institution and the future. 

The fund will provide financing 
to support the inventive ideas and 
work of students, faculty, staff and 
researchers in the faculties of engin- 
eering and science. The Lashuks say 
they hope their gift will help teach 
the next generation of creators and 
innoyators at the U of A, and sup- 
port research into new technologies 
that can help solve the challenges 
the world will face in the future. 

“The University of Alberta 
has a long history of developing 


The CASE District VIII Communications Awards 
competition included entries from colleges and 
universities in Alberta, Alaska, British Columbia, 
Idaho, Manitoba, Montana, Northwest Territories, 
Nunavut, Oregon, Saskatchewan, Washington and the 
Yukon. CASE is one of the world’s largest non-profit 
educational associations, including more than 3,600 col- 


cover image. 
“Being part 
of an organ- leges and universities, primary and secondary independ- 
ization with this ent and international schools, and non-profit organiza- 
kind ofacumen tions in 76 countries. View the award-winning Together 
We Can document and video at giving-ualberta.ca. 
To explore career options with the Office of 


Advancement, visit advancement.ualberta.ca. 


is inspiring. 
The University 
of Alberta 


CASE Bronze 


Marcey Andrews, senior graphic designer with University of Alberta Marketing 
and Communications, won a bronze award in the 2013 CASEDistrict VIII 
Communications Awards in the category of photography and illustration for her 
design of the Spring 2012 New Trail Alumni Magazine cover. 


University sweethearts Paulette and Tony Lashuk have made a $5-million gift to the 
U of A to fund future innovation. 


that satisfies their desire to be a part 

of something bigger in the future. 
“There are times I wish I could 

come back to university to study 


innovation in science, technology 
and engineering that power our 
economy and transform society,’ 
says President Indira Samarasekera. 
“A gift like this inspires our best 
efforts. It will support a wide variety 
of groundbreaking projects and 
activities, advance important future 
study and research, and enable the 
University of Alberta community 


engineering or computing sci- 
ence—do something creative, make 
things,’ admits Tony. “Engineers 
and innovative people are in short 
supply, so we wanted to do our part 
to ensure there are more of them in 
our society in the future.” 

“T feel great that maybe we'll 
be part of some innovation down 
the road,” says Paulette. “Maybe 
someone will find a cleaner way to 
utilize oilsands or something like 
that—who knows. Alberta is very 
fortunate,’ she adds. “We've got a 
lot of resources, but that may not 
always be the case. This gift is our 
way of encouraging diversification 
of our economy. 


to explore a wide range of creative, 
scientific and technical endeayours.” 
After attending high school and 
university together, and since retir- 
ing from successful careers in the 
corporate world—Paulette as an ac- 
countant and Tony as a stockbrok- 
er—the couple has been enjoying a 
simple lifestyle at their waterfront 
property near Lone Pine, Alberta. 
They are now in a position to 
leave a legacy at their alma mater 
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Guy Saint-Jacques, Canada’s ambassador to China, made the U of A his first stop 
in Western Canada to discuss the implications of China’s upcoming leadership 
change—and the impact the U of A is having in a country that is now Alberta’s 
second-biggest trading partner. “More than 475 active agreements between 
Canadian and Chinese institutions are in place, and I’m especially pleased to note 
the extensive links that the University of Alberta has developed with China,” he 
said. “This is really a role model that you can be very proud of.” 


C-section, formula feeding 
affect babies’ gut bacteria 


Raquel Maurier 


payddns 


aesarean section delivery 
and formula feeding 
appear to change the 


SSewaua 


bacteria footprint in babies’ guts, 


according to new University of 
Alberta medical findings. nis 

Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry researcher Anita 
Kozyrskyj and her colleagues 
across Canada published their 
findings in the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal. Her team 
studied bacteria found in fecal Anita Kozyrskyj 
samples from 24 healthy babies in 
Manitoba. The samples were collected when the babies were about four 
months old and examined using high-tech DNA sequencing methods. 
The infants are part of the Canadian Healthy Infant Longitudinal 
Development (CHILD) study, which enrolled pregnant women from 
four Canadian cities. 

The team noted babies born by C-section didn’t have a specific group 
of bacteria found in babies born via vaginal delivery—even if they were 
breastfed. And babies who were strictly formula-fed had a different bac- 
terial makeup than babies who were exclusively or partially breastfed. 

“Tr’s the first North American study of healthy infants to look at gut 
bacteria,’ said Kozyrskyj. 

“The initial step for us was to report on the changes to the gut bac- 
teria based on interventions like C-section delivery or formula feeding. 
Our next step is to answer the question, “Does this bacteria footprint 
make a difference in terms of child health?’ We will look for condi- 
tions like kids’ wheeze, allergies, and whether they were affected by gut 
bacteria changes associated with breastfeeding and C-section.” 

Meghan Azad, a post-doctoral student of Kozyrskyj’s, added, 

“We want parents to realize that the decisions they make regarding 
C-sections and breastfeeding can affect the infants’ gut bacteria—and 
that can have potentially lifelong effects on their children.” 

Of the 24 babies in the study, half boys and half girls, six (25 per cent) 
were born via C-section, 10 (41 per cent) were exclusively breastfed, five 
(21 per cent) were partially breastfed and nine (38 per cent) were not 
breastfed. These percentages are representative of national statistics. 

The next step for Kozyrskyj and her research team is to do larger stud- 
ies—the first one involving 200 babies and the following one examining 
data from 2,500 infants, including infants in Edmonton. Her team was 
one of seven teams in Canada to receive $2.5 million in funding from the 
Canadian Institutes of Health Research Microbiome Initiative. 

Kozyrskyj, an epidemiologist, is an associate professor in the 
Department of Pediatrics at the U of A, and the Women and Children’s 
Health Research Institute research chair in maternal-child health 
and the environment. U of A team members included colleagues 
from the Department of Obstetrics & Gynecology and the Faculty of 
Agricultural, Life and Environmental Sciences. The team also included 
members from Ontario and Manitoba. 

The research was funded by the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research. The CHILD study was funded by CIHR and AllerGen 
NCE.M 
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Virtual patient simulation has award-winning prof going back to school 


Geoff McMaster 


he’s a skilled pediatrician, a recipient of the 3M 

National Teaching Fellowship and a McCalla professor. 

If she were looking to rest on her laurels, it’s not a bad 
list. 

But that’s not Sarah Forgie’s style. In fact, she’s going back 
to school, so to speak, pursuing a master’s degree in education. 
Not because she needs the credentials, but simply, “because it’s 
cool. 

“T want to learn more; I want to make connections,” she 
says. “I love teaching, but I never really understood why some 
things worked and others didn’t.” 

Forgie’s master’s project in health sciences education is a 
new tool for reaching medical students to think like specialists. 
She’s developing a virtual-patient application that works much 
like a game, encouraging users to interactively reason their way 
through a problem, such as an ear infection. It’s all part of the 
new wave in pedagogy called competency-based learning. 

The application—called VICTORS, or Virtual 
Interprofessional Case-Learning Tools for Improving Real 
Service—is an extension of another successful virtual learning 
tool, LiveBook, which Forgie developed with Eleni Stroulia 
and her team from the Department of Computing Science. 
The cross-disciplinary project, supported by the U of A’s 
Teaching and Learning Enhancement Fund, involves the con- 
tributions of four faculties, including medicine and dentistry, 


uein uyor 


Sarah Forgie 


science, education and even arts (industrial design) for the 
interface. 

The exercise in simulation works like a game because of the 
emphasis on trial and error, says Forgie. The user scrolls, for 
example, over an image of the human body, stopping at the 
ear. At that point an infection might arise, and the user has 
to figure out what questions to ask or what labs to order for 
more information to eventually figure out what’s causing the 
infection and how to treat it. 


Saeed bihedeides 


“You have to choose the right path,” she says. “It gives stu- 
dents a chance to try out clinical reasoning in a safe environ- 
ment, in their own time and pace, and work through the way 
an expert would work through a case.” 

Forgie’s plan over the next several months is to interview 
experts on infections, figuring out exactly where they branch 
out in their reasoning to solve a particular case. She'll then 
build that information into the software so a novice can 
mimic what an expert thinker does. 

Forgie says she hopes VICTOoRS will be ready to test with 
students by this summer. 

“T’m really excited, because I think there are so many 
places it can go, and others can use it too,” she says, including 
physical therapists, nurses or anyone who could benefit from 
an interactive store of case studies. 

She insists it’s the interaction between disciplines that 
makes her tool so successful. “I think about the university as 
being a big brain, and we're all neurons. You put a bunch of 
neurons together, and by themselves they’re not very cohesive. 
But it’s the connections that make a brain smart. That’s what 
interdisciplinary research is.” 

When asked, partly in jest, what degree she'd like to bag 
next—perhaps fine arts?—she takes the bait: “I’ve actually 
thought about that ... I think that would be cool too.” 


Command centre operator rides adrenalin rush staft spotl 


Geoff McMaster 


rom his perch in the U of A’s 
Communication Control Centre, 


Mario Bertovic has seen, or heard, it 


all. Whether it’s campus fires, chemical spills, 
gas leaks, passed-out drunks or flashers in the 
library, the first call always comes to his desk. 

His main job is to operate and monitor 
all the mechanical systems in more than 
100 buildings across campus—heating and 
cooling systems for air and water, electrical 
systems, fire and radiation alarms, freezers, 
incubators, animal rooms and level-three 
facilities housing viruses. Surrounding him 
are computer monitors with all manner of 
schematics pulsing with real-time data. 

“T£ I could describe my dream job, this 
would be pretty close to it,” says Bertovic, 
who has been working in his current post 
with Facilities and Operations in the General 
Services Building for eight years, and on 
campus for more than 30. 

“You tend to do a lot of problem solving, a 
lot of analyzing. And you're working on your 
own with no one directing you in any way.” 

He admits the command desk is not for 
everyone. The shifts are extreme: two days, 
followed by two nights, then three days—and 
lots of weekends. But he says the adrenalin 
rush is pronounced, and you never know 
what to expect from shift to shift. 


“Some days, you swear it’s going to be 
calm,” he says. “It’s beautiful weather, middle 
of summer, no students, and you figure it’s 
going to be nice and quiet. 

“Then all of a sudden all hell will break 
loose. A car hits a power pole on Whyte Ave. 
that kills half the power on campus, all the 
alarms start rolling in and the phones start 
lighting up. Your first time, you think, “Where 
do I even start?’ There can be a lot of pressure, 
because you have to make snap decisions.” 

In those situations, Bertovic will call in 
technicians to deal with any systems that need 
immediate attention. If it’s winter, things 
become more urgent because of the danger of 
freezing and pipes bursting. More dangerous 
situations require calling in ambulances or the 
fire department. 

His other responsibility, however, is 
fielding questions from people who dial the 
U of A’s 25555 emergency number, which 
often involves quelling panic on the other end 
of the line. 

Sometimes, he says, he just has to shake 
his head. “Someone will call and say, “There’s 
a fire alarm going off, what should I do?” 
Bertovic will muster his patience and re- 
spond, “Well, what do you normally do when 
you hear an alarm—leave the building!” 

He recalls one heated, late-night call 
from an elevator full of students trapped 
and packed like sardines—“all really drunk 


Tom Axworthy, O.C. 
President and CEO of the Walter and Duncan Gordon Foundation 


and belligerent” —coming down from Room 
at the Top (RATT) in the Students’ Union 
Building. 

“If you get stuck at that time, you're 
typically waiting for up to 45 minutes,” says 
Bertovic. “The call comes to us, but we have 
to call an elevator technician, and it takes him 
a while to get here.” In the end, the students 
were forced to write a letter of apology for 
their abusive language because, as Bertovic 
points out, everything is recorded. 

“The common misconception is that there 
is someone here 24/7 to take care of prob- 
lems, and that’s just not the case. Somebody 
here will know about it, but if a person is 
stuck in an elevator, or there is a massive pipe 


This event is free and open to all. Refreshments will be served. 


Date: February 25,2013 Time: 4:30 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. 
Location: Telus Centre TEL-150, 111 Street and 87 Avenue NW 
University of Alberta North Campus 

RSVP and information: www.innovativeleaders.ualberta.ca 


Mario Bertovic operates and monitors all the university’s mechanical systems. 


leak late at night or on the weekend, techni- 
cians have to be called in.” 

Bertovic was the point man when a fire 
broke out in a chemistry lab a few years ago, 
and he was on the desk during last year’s 
HUB Mall incident. At this point, he takes it 
all in stride. Over the course of his three-dec- 
ade career on campus, he says, “I’ve covered 
everything from janitorial work to main- 
tenance work. I’ve been a supervisor for a 
number of years, building manager for a while 
and then here at the control centre.” 

He says he has no desire to go anywhere 
else. “I like the university. The people here are 
really nice, and working with them is fabu- 
lous. It’s a great community.” 


Above Water: Learning From Three Albertan Leaders 


Drawing on lessons from Alberta's leadership, Dr. Axworthy will discuss Canada’s looming water crisis. 
As head of one of Canada’s largest foundations dedicated to protecting water and empowering the 
North, Dr. Axworthy has had a distinguished career in government, academia and philanthropy. 
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Female athletes overcome adversity FARA wwfolioualberta.ca 


Bryan Alary 


lite female athletes often feel a sense of isolation 
EL pressure to tackle personal and professional 

adversity on their own—even while struggling 
with issues such as bullying, eating disorders, depres- 


sion and sexual abuse, according to research from the 
University of Alberta. 


Researchers interviewed high-performance elite 
female athletes to better understand the types of adver- 
sity they face, and more important, how they overcome 
it, learn from it and grow. 

“Through a process of dealing with an event and 
searching for meaning in that event, individuals can 
grow in different areas of their lives,” said lead author 
Katherine Tamminen. “It can be changing a sense 
of priorities in your life, it can be identifying closer 
relationships in others, or gaining a sense of personal 
strength; however, growth is not guaranteed.” 

Tamminen, who completed the work as part of her 
PhD studies in the Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation, explains that the study focused on female 
athletes because men and women deal with adversity 
in different ways, with women more likely than men to 
report personal growth. 

For the study, she conducted one-on-one interviews 
with five athletes, aged 18 to 23 years, who collectively 
reported experiencing issues such as bullying, eating 
disorders, performance slumps, conflict with coaches, 
sexual abuse and preoccupation with suicide. 

As “elite” athletes, many reported an overwhelming 
sense of pressure to succeed and cope with their issues 
without affecting training or competition—which 
often led to social withdrawal and feelings of isolation, 
of “living in a bubble,’ says Tamminen, now a post-doc- 
toral fellow at the University of British Columbia. 

Some of the women reported feeling a sense of 
physical or mental toughness following adversity—a 
sense of knowing their limits—whereas others are still 
struggling through their issues. 

Although some.of the participants eventually 
reached out to family and friends for social support, it 
wasn't until they joined the study and learned about 
others’ issues that these athletes realized they were not 


Researchers found that elite female athletes often feel they have 
to take on personal and professional adversity by themselves. 


alone. Many told their stories as a way to give back and 
shed light on their issues, Tamminen says. 

“For them that’s part of the process of dealing with 
their issues and dealing with the aftermath of these 
experiences,” she says. 

Co-author Nick Holt, a professor in physical educa- 
tion and recreation, said high-performance athletes de- 
rive much of their identity from being at the elite level, 
and this research contains valuable lessons not only for 
other athletes, but also for coaches, family members 
and even non-athletes. 

“Tr’s not like the cliché interview at the end of a 
hockey game where the team coped with adversity 
because they weren't playing well,” Holt says. “It’s 
about dealing with these really personally challenging 
incidents—many talked about being ‘destroyed; being 
‘crushed’ and ‘hitting rock bottom’—and there are les- 
sons to be learned here.” 

The research was funded by the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council of Canada and was 
published in the January issue of Psychology of Sport 
and Exercise. 


Easier booking lightens load for campus travellers 


Michael Brown 


ooking travel at the 
University of Alberta is 
about to have a new look 


and be even easier. 

After a mandated request for 
proposals, Maritime Travel will 
take over from Uniglobe Geo 
Travel as the university’s new travel 


supplier, bringing with it a state-of- 


the-art online booking tool. The 
change is effective March 1. 

“Having a good booking tool 
is extremely important these days 
because you want people to be very 
comfortable using the booking 
tool,” said Linda Warner, manager 
with Travel Management Services. 
“T hear it all the time: “The book- 
ing tool we have doesn’t look like 
Expedia so it’s not very user-friend- 
ly? We believe we have a booking 
tool that is one of the best in the 
industry and looks very much like 
the bigger-name tools. 

“We feel people will be much 
more comfortable with the booking 
tool.” 

Warner says this online travel 
booking tool, named CONCUR, is 
one of the best in the travel indus- 
try, is free and will feature U of A 
airline contracts—WestJet and 
Cathay Pacific Airways—as well as 
access to the best available airfares 
and direct connect to Air Canada. 

Warner says easier online book- 
ing should also help those who only 
book travel through a travel agent. 


Linda Warner is hosting a series of seminars to help travel arrangers learn about the 
new travel supplier. 


“Booking online is free, whereas 
using a travel agent isn’t,’ said 
Warner. “You would be surprised 
to see how many people don’t book 
online. There is a cost savings there, 
so hopefully the new online book- 
ing tool will increase the adoption 
rate of booking online.” 

Warner says the university’s 
central billing system ensures the 
traveller is never out of pocket and 
cuts costs by eliminating duplica- 
tion and decreasing the number of 
people who would otherwise have 
to deal with an expense claim. 

All told, Warner figures the 
overall use of Travel Management 
Services to book university travel 
sits at about 90 per cent. 

“There is very little leakage, but 
optimally everyone should be using 
us for the simple reason of cost 


savings derived from our contracted 
airfares and central billing,” she 
said. “Research equates to a high 
travel volume. We have 400 people 


booking travel on campus—some of 


whom, all they do is book travel— 
so from a cost-savings standpoint, it 
is important that everyone use us.” 

There are two lunch-and-learn 
sessions designed to introduce uni- 
versity travel co-ordinators to the 
new travel agency team, products 
and services. The sessions are March 
7, 8:30-11:30 a.m. and noon-3 
p-m. in Lister Centre’s Aurora 
Room. RSVP by email to smstrvI@ 
ualberta.ca. 

All travellers and travel arrangers 
will also be required to complete a 
new travel profile to use the services 
of Maritime Travel directly or to 
book online. M 
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Preferred 
Personnel 
of Canada 


We believe that your 
home is the best place 
for your child to be. 


Our goal is your goal; to locate the most qualified 
individual from the largest pool of caregivers available. 


Call 780-430-7987 or Toll-free 1-800-899-8841 
www.preferrednannies.com 
An nl realtor specializing in west and 
southwest Edmonton 


Da wrant * Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors 
« Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
e Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
¢ Bilingual in English and Spanish 


« 27 years as successful residential 


Join us March 6, 2013 


laple Leaf Room, Lister Hall 


Breaking Waves: 
Rethinking Experiential Leaming: 
for Community Engagement 
_ Tara Fenwick 
12:00 pm - 1:00 pm 
Light refreshments to follow 


~ Campus-Community 
Partnerships for Learning: 
A Panel Discussion 


2 2:00 pm - 3:00 pm 
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Rhodes Scholar’s U.K. research offers 


lessons for Canadian health care 


Raquel Maurier 


eter Gill, a Rhodes Scholar 

from the Faculty of Medicine 

& Dentistry, and his research 
team just published findings that 
show a 28 per cent increase in the 
number of emergency hospital 
admissions for children in the 
United Kingdom over 12 years. This 
accounts for a total of 7.7 million 
hospital admissions. 

Most children admitted for 
emergencies had conditions that 
could be cared for at home, such as 
urinary tract infections, respiratory 
tract infections and gastroenteritis; 
there were fewer admissions for kids 
with chronic conditions. Most of the 
hospital stays were very short; stays 
of one day or less increased twofold 
throughout the length of the study. 

The findings were published in 
the peer-reviewed journal Archives 
of Disease in Childhood, a subsidiary j 
publication of the British Medical i 
Journal. The study looked at admis- 
sions for children under the age of 
15, noting a steady increase each year 
since 2003. Emergency admissions 


of children under the age of one 


were particularly high, with a 52 per 4 4 It’s a fairly controversial 


topic because everyone 
wants to point a finger at 
who is to blame.” 


cent increase over the 12-year span. 
Admissions for children between 
the ages of one and four rose by 25 
per cent over the same time period. 
In 2010, two-thirds of all children 
admitted to emergency were under 
the age of five—accounting for more 
than 500,000 admissions. 

Gill and his team said that if the 


emergency hospitalization rate for 


Peter Gill 


of “hospital-acquired infections, 
medical errors, drug reactions and 
children under the age of five con- emotional trauma.” 
tinues at this rate, about 731,000 Gill says there have been major 
policy changes to the way health 
care is delivered in the UK. since 


2000, such as implementing 


children in this age group will be 
admitted to hospital in the U.K. 
in 2020. 

“We were surprised how high emergency wait-time targets of four 
and how substantial the increase hours, allowing family doctors to 
was, particularly for the same-day, opt out of providing care on even- 
short stays, which likely suggests ings and weekends, and rolling out 


these children don’t necessarily a health-care phone assistance line 


need to be admitted to hospital? 
said Gill. “These children could 
likely be cared for at home or in the 


community setting.” 


that frequently encourages parents 
to take their children to the hospi- 
tal. Add anxious moms and dads to 
the mix, as well as junior residents 

The research team noted who are nervous about a perceived 
hospital admissions are costly and increase in the number of medical 


can put children at increased risk lawsuits, and there are many factors 
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Congratulations to Bev Ethier, who won a copy 
of the award-winning The Grads Are Playing 
Tonight! by M. Ann Hall, U of A professor emeritus 
in the Faculty of Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, as part of Folio’s Feb. 8 “Are You a Winner?” 
contest. Barton identified the location of last 
issue's photo as the stage in Convocation Hall 
in the Old Arts Building. Up for grabs this week 
is another copy of the award-winning The Grads 
Are Playing Tonight! courtesy of the University of 
Alberta Press. To win it, simply identify where the 
object pictured is located and email your answer 
to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, March 4, 
and you will be entered into the draw. 


Peter Gill, a Rhodes Scholar from the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, published findings 
showing a dramatic rise in emergency hospital admissions for children in the U.K. 


contributing to the increase in 
admissions, he says. 

“It’s a fairly controversial topic 
because everyone wants to point a 
finger at who is to blame,” Gill said. 
“It’s so complicated, it’s difficult 
to pin down one particular cause 
because there have been so many 
policy changes. I think it’s a good 
idea to do studies like this after ma- 
jor policy changes are made to the 
health-care system, to see if there 
are any unintended negative conse- 
quences from those changes. That’s 
why research is so important.” 

The Rhodes Scholar says his 
research is very relevant to the 
Canadian health-care system, not- 
ing he hopes to use the knowledge 
he has gained when he returns to 
Canada to work as a physician. 

Gill is working on his PhD at 
Oxford University in the UK., 
examining the quality of care deliy- 
ered to children. He will finish his 
studies this summer, after which he 
plans to return to the U of A to fin- 
ish his fourth year of medical school, 
then specialize in pediatrics. M 
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Michelle Chan 


Are billboards driving 


us to distraction? 


Jamie Hanlon 


here’s a billboard up ahead, a roadside sign full of language and 
imagery. Next stop: the emotionally distracted zone. 

One University of Alberta researcher has discovered that 
language used on billboards can provoke an emotional response that affects 
our driving abilities. And whether the words have a negative or positive 
connotation seems to determine whether the attention wanders or the foot 
gets heavier. 

Lead study author Michelle Chan says that although plenty of literature 
exists on road rage, none of it deals with external emotional stimuli. Chan 
and her U of A co-author, psychology professor Anthony Singhal, devised 
an experiment using a driving simulator. Participants drove through one 
of three scenarios that exposed them to 20 billboards on the course; each 
billboard contained blocks of words that were positive, negative or neutral 
in nature. They were also tested for response by having to push a button on 
the steering wheel when they encountered a target word. 

“Studies have shown that when subjects see an emotional stimulus as 
opposed to a neutral one, they’re slower in making reaction time responses 
and they’re slower when doing a visual search,” said Chan. “I wanted to see 
whether the results would carry over in driving—would we also find more 
distracted performance in driving?—and we did see that.” 

Emotionally charged words affected the subjects’ driving focus, some- 
thing that may make driving in real conditions hazardous. Chan says that 
subjects who viewed the negative words decreased travelling speed when 
passing the signs and tended to drift and veer from their lane. Conversely, 
drivers viewing the words with positive connotations sped up when passing 
the signs—a response the researchers said supported other research. 

“There have been studies showing that when youre positively stimu- 
lated, your attention broadens, so you perform better when you're in a 
happy mood,’ said Chan. “In my results, we also saw that when we looked 
at the reaction-time data in response to target words, participants actually 
responded faster in the positive block than in the negative block.” 

Chan says a precedent already exists Down Under for dealing with this 
type of distraction, but some places may be harder to convince than others. 

“In Australia they have really strict billboard criteria, but in the United 
States it’s less so,’ she said. “When you're driving in Las Vegas, you'll see a 
bunch of profane billboards. There are also some really graphic anti-smok- 
ing billboards around.” 

Chan contends that emotional distraction while driving may come 
from anything from music to news to conversations, so it would be hard to 
legislate against those types of factors. Self-regulation on the images and 
language marketers use on billboards could be one way to reduce potential 
for emotionally related vehicular incidents. 

Ultimately, she says, drivers need to take responsibility for their actions 
behind the wheel, even if it means reducing the usual driving stimuli such 
as talking or listening to the radio. 

“Any kind of distraction is risky when you're driving. But there would 
appear to bea larger risk when it comes to emotional stimuli.” 
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Freezing field work pays off with new knowledge 


Bev Betkowski 
hantal Bromley spent a lot 
of shivering cold weekends 
at Miquelon Lake, snow- 
shoeing her way through the stark 
white wilderness, notebook in hand, 
searching out data in the winter of 
2008. 

“I remember one time my profes- 
sor, Glynnis Hood, made me runa 
bit because I was freezing up.” 

Not exactly ideal weekend plans 
for a third-year Augustana Campus 
student, but Bromley was exhila- 
rated at trekking well beyond the 
classroom and into the field to do 
hands-on work. From January to 
April of that year, Bromley, who was 
studying biological science, repeat- 
edly hiked the ponds of Miquelon 
Lake Provincial Park, making the 
rounds to record the numbers of 
geese as well as tracks of moose, 
mice, fox and other mammals who 
were coming to the water’s edge. 

Her hard-earned, teeth-chat- 
tering research—on beavers and 
their effects on opening winter 
water for Canada geese—conducted 
through Augustana’ Directed 
Studies Courses, has resulted in a 
peer-reviewed published study in a 
recent issue of Mammalian Biology 
for which she shares credit with 
Hood—no small accomplishment 
for the freshly minted undergrad. 

“Tt’s great that Glynnis saw 
enough potential in the work we 
did to submit it for publication and 


Chantal Bromley’s treks through Miquelon Lake as an undergraduate researcher resulted 
in a published study showing how beavers open water for Canada geese in winter. 


at an undergraduate level, it was 
great being able to contribute to 
the knowledge base,” said a proud 
Bromley. 

The study is one of the first to 
link beavers to early-season nesting 
habits of Canada geese in a north- 
ern climate and is the first to link 
early ice melt in ponds occupied by 
beavers. 

Now enrolled in a Calgary archi- 
tectural program to earn a master’s 
degree, Bromley is taking what she 


learned as a U of A science grad 
and applying it to both private and 
public human spaces. 

“In nature, one habitat ows 
into the next habitat. My approach 
to architecture is based on what 
I know about biology. I try to 
relate to space as an ecology—an 
interaction of species within an 
environment.” 

During her undergrad project, 
which she voluntarily took on with 
her regular course load, Bromley 


payddns 


was required, like any researcher, 
to write a proposal, give progress 
reports, review existing scientific 
literature and present her find- 

ings at an academic conference on 
Augustana Campus. She also won 
a community competition with her 
environmental work. 

Putting her work out there as a 
budding scientist fuelled her skills 
for successful graduate studies, 
Bromley said. “When you get to the 
master’s level it is important to have 
the skills I learned at Augustana.” 

Hood, an associate professor 
in the Department of Science at 
Augustana, said Bromley’s work adds 
to what is known about Miquelon 
Park. “Chantal’s project was the first 
time the park had been researched 
like that. There wasn’t a lot known 
about the park ecologically. Now it 
is a research hub for the campus.” 

Bromley’s work also points to the 
beaver as a valuable species that helps 
make water available for other mam- 
mals and birds, and hers was the first 
park-wide survey of Miquelon’s bea- 
ver population. The study findings 
also go to Alberta Tourism, Parks 
and Recreation for use in setting 
research goals, Hood noted. 

The work of undergraduate re- 
searchers like Bromley “is a research 
engine” at Augustana Campus and 
enriches the scope of the student 
experience, she added. “The work 
extends much more broadly than 
just a course in a faculty. It’s very 
much active learning.” Wi 


Collaborating for Improved Health 


Zenon Kohut and Frank 
Sysyn, professors in the 
Canadian Institute of Ukrainian 
Studies, have been honoured 
with the Antonovych award 
for 2012. Kohut received his 
award “for his contribution to 
the study of Cossack Ukraine,” 
and Sysyn “for his contribution 
to scholarship in Ukraine” at 
an awards ceremony held Nov. 
10 at the Embassy of Ukraine 
in Washington, D.C. 


Robert Nichols, profes- 

sor in the Department of 
Political Science, received a 
Humboldt Fellowship from 
the Alexander von Humboldt 
Foundation to pursue research 
at the Humboldt Universitat 
zu Berlin and the University 
of Cambridge. 


Jeff Pelletier, professor in 
the Department of Philosophy, 
received the Anneliese Maier 
Research Award from the 
Alexander von Humboldt 
Foundation to promote the 
internationalization of hu- 
manities and social sciences 
in Germany. 


Alberta 
Innovates 
Health 
Solutions 
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Meet the following successful lead 
applicants from the peer-reviewed 
2012 CRIO Project competition: 


Dr. Adam Kirton UC 
Stroke in newborns 


Dr. Matthias Amrein \C 
Lung tissue repair 


Dr. Finlay McAlister UA 
Hospitalization outcomes 
Dr. Arya Sharma UA 
Obesity management 

Dr. Jeff Biernaskie UC 
Skin graft improvement 

Dr. Rajiv Midha UC 

Cells for nerve repair 

Dr. Susan Slaughter UA 
Sustaining research in practice 
Dr. Brenda Gerull UC 
Genetic therapy for hearts 


TT } MM i Wy : Dr. Gavin Oudit UA 
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Dr. Christopher Power UA 
Multiple Sclerosis diagnosis 
and therapy 
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Dr. Hans Vogel UC 
Eye disease treatment 
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Dr. Zelma Kiss UC 
Depression treatment 


Dr. Derrick Rancourt UC 
Stem cell generation 


Dr. Michael Woodside UA 


Parkinson's disease treatment 


Dr. Paul Kubes UC 
Brain injury and infec 


Dr. Arindom Sen UC 


Stem cells for cartilage repair 
Dr. Boguslaw 


Tomanek UC 
Breast cancer diagnosis 


Dr. Bin Hu UC 

Music walking therapy 

for Parkinson's 

Dr. Quentin Pittman UC 
Investigating chronic neural 
inflammation 


Dr. Michael Stickland A 
Chronic lung disease management 


Dr. Jaynie Yang UA 
Infant stroke therapies 


Burns leave terrible physical and 
emotional scars. While the skin grafting 
surgery required for severe burns is life-saving, it 
results in permanent disfigurement, discomfort, and 
psychological trauma. 


UA = University of Alberta 
UC = University of Calgary 


Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions’ (AIHS) Collaborative 
Research and Innovation Opportunities (CRIO) Project 
supports Drs. Biernaskie and Gabriel’s research as well 

as 20 other collaborative projects that are tackling priority 
issues in the areas of health, wellness, and health services 
so that we all benefit from the resulting innovations. 


Jeff Biernaskie, PhD, and Vincent Gabriel, MD, hope 
to improve the function of skin grafts through the use 
of adult stem cells. If successful, this will allow burn 
patients to regenerate their own skin tissue so that it 
looks and acts more like normal skin. 


Learn more about how we are making a difference: 
aihealthsolutions.ca 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Law professor appointed to Court of Queen’s Bench 


Russell Brown in the Faculty of Law was appointed to the Alberta 
Court of Queen's Bench, in Edmonton. Brown leaves the U of A as an as- 
sociate professor and associate dean of graduate studies in the U of A’s law 
school, and a research fellow of the Health Law and Science Policy Group. 

“T have been a very lucky person,” said Brown. “I have had terrific col- 
leagues and students, and have been fortunate to work with dedicated staff. 
I hope to maintain a close connection to the University of Alberta law 
school, and am looking forward to joining the ranks of its foot soldiers in 
the judiciary.” 

“Ata personal level I would like to thank Russ Brown for his many con- 
tributions to the Faculty of Law, and in particular his service as associate 
dean of graduate studies,’ said Philip Bryden, dean of law. “Russ has done 
a superb job as a member of our administrative team, and I will miss his 
contributions to our work. I have every confidence that Russ will make an 
equally outstanding contribution to the work of Alberta's judiciary, and I 


wish him every success in his new career.” 


Researcher honoured for 24-year collaboration 


This year, Marg Iveson, professor of English language arts in secondary 
education, celebrates the 24th and final year of her Advanced Professional 
Term Students training outreach program at McKernan School. 

The program offers additional in-the-field work experience before the 
teachers in training enter their final student teaching assignments. The 
three weeks the students spend at McKernan is valuable preparation for 
their assignments as student teachers and for their careers as professional 
educators after graduation. 

The APT students work with their classmates and with McKernan 
students in smaller groups than would exist in a regular student teaching 
assignment. With help from McKernan teachers and administrators, they 
deliver programming already underway in their assigned classrooms, de- 
velop inventive approaches to curricular content and have opportunities to 
design and debrief lessons with their own classmates and with the profes- 
sional teaching staff. They can also conference with Iveson, with each other 
and with professional teachers about day-to-day teaching concerns or ideas 
and about the profession as a career. 


Dentistry students open doors to serve community 


Students in the School of Dentistry put on a clinic Feb. 12 to pro- 
vide free dental services for hundreds of Edmontonians who otherwise 
wouldn't be able to afford it. 

Now in its 21st year, this was the first time the annual Open Wide 
clinic was held in the school’s new home at the Kaye Edmonton Clinic. 
The Open Wide clinic has helped more than 10,000 Edmontonians receive 
dental screenings and exams, fillings, teeth cleanings and extractions at no 
cost to them. 

All hands were on deck as all four years of dental students, senior dental 
hygiene students and NAIT dental assistant students assisted more than 
250 people identified by community groups as low-income patients in 
need of care. 

“This day is about providing an important service to members of our 
community who struggle with access to basic dental care, and about our 
ability as students and faculty at the University of Alberta to give back,” 
said David Leoni, a fourth-year DDS student. 

“It is a very hectic day in our clinics, but the experience that the stu- 
dents receive is invaluable, and the service to the community is essential? 
said Steyen Patterson, Open Wide committee member and associate chair 
(academic) in the School of Dentistry. 


Record-breaking Golden Bears host Battle of Alberta 
The U of A Golden Bears hockey team, which set a new CIS record and 


broke two Canada West records at the end of this season, begin the Canada 
West playoffs Feb. 22 when they host the No. 10 ranked U of C Dinos ina 
best-of-three semifinal series at Clare Drake Arena. 

‘The Bears, celebrating their 100th season of play this year, are coming 
off a first-round playoff bye, while Calgary registered a 2-1 quarter-final 
series win over UBC last weekend in Calgary. 

‘The most successful team in Canadian university men’s hockey history, 
Alberta added to its historic accomplishments as it wrapped up the 2013 
Canada West regular season Feb. 8-9, sweeping the UBC Thunderbirds 
in Vancouver. 

The Bears made history Feb. 8 when they beat UBC 2-0 to become the 
first program in Canadian interuniversity hockey history to win 1,000 
games. Alberta now has an all-time Canada West record of 1,001-332-67 
(.739) in 1,400 games, dating back to the inaugural conference season of 
1919-20. 

‘The win also set a Canada West record for consecutive shutouts in a sin- 
gle season, as it was Alberta’s third straight bagel after blanking the Regina 
Cougars 6-0 and 2-0 over the Feb. 1-2 weekend at Clare Drake Arena. On 
top of that, the sweep of UBC sealed a Canada West team record for few- 
est goals against, 46, in one season by one team. The previous record was 
48, set by Alberta in 2003-04. 


Beloved elders memory honoured 
with enduring tribute 
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Kayla Lavallee holds a portrait of the late Marge Friedel. Lavallee is the first recipient of the Métis Elder Marge Friedel Award 
established in honour of Friedel’s contributions to the university community. 


Bev Betkowski 


hen Marge Friedel 

died suddenly, just as 

classes were starting in 
September of 2011, the University 
of Alberta lost a cherished presence. 

Bearing warm bannock bread— 
usually baked at 5 a.m. the same 
morning—Friedel would come to 
the Aboriginal Student Services 
Centre, as she had for several years, 
to share time with students, offering 
comfort and the wisdom of her 
years. As a Métis elder based at the 
centre, Friedel, who was 75 when 
she passed away, was a gentle hub of 
support for stressed students, many 
of them far from home and the arms 
of their own families. 

“Marge gave so much to the cen- 
tre, said director Shana Dion. “She 
was here every Wednesday, rain or 
shine, she never missed a day, she 
would come in with warm bannock 
she had made. She was focused on 
education and on the students’ 
academic journey. She cared deeply 
about their success as students.” 

Sitting one-on-one with 
students, Friedel—a silver-haired 
mother of four, a grandmother and 
a great-grandmother herself—quiet- 
ly offered guidance and traditional 
knowledge that provided strength 
to a steady stream of students as 
they grappled with the workload of 


post-secondary studies. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


BEGRAVIA. Main floor, 3 bedroom 
house, 1 block from river valley and 2 
blocks form U of A. Beautiful home has 
hardwood and character. Large mature 
backyard, single garage. Pets negoti- 
able, no smoking. $1,800/month. Call 
780-299-2218. 


PENTHOUSE APARTMENT. Fully 
renovated, bright, 1,900 sq. ft. Located 
in a 4th floor walk-up within walk- 

ing distance of the university and 
Whyte Avenue. Includes 3 bedrooms, 


“She provided a grandmotherly 
presence to many of our students 
and she had so much knowledge 
that they wanted to learn from her. 
Anyone who ever sat with her would 
come to the centre with a lot on 
their plates and when they left, some 
of that was alleviated,” Dion said. 

“She was an amazing spirit and 
her energy was always bright.” 


66 She was focused on 
education and on the 
students’ academic 
journey. She cared 
deeply about their 
success as students.” 


Shana Dion 


Besides her quiet dedication to 
the U of A, Friedel was a member of 
the Métis Nation of Alberta Elders’ 
Council and supported higher 
education as a founding elder of 
Edmonton’s Amiskwaciy Academy. 

In honour of Friedel’s contribu- 
tions as a U of A community mem- 
ber, the Métis Elder Marge Friedel 
Award for students was established 
through donations and has been 
awarded for the first time to third- 
year science student Kayla Layallee. 

Lavallee, who plans to study 
dentistry and is also a captain on 


2 bathrooms and a den. Heated park- 
ing for 2 cars. In-suite laundry, stylish 
new kitchen with 4 new appliances, 
vinyl plank floors throughout with new 
carpet in the bedrooms. New windows 
with window coverings included. 40” 
wall mounted LED HDTV, large deck. 
$2,185/month, damage deposit $2,185, 
Phone 780-905-9566, email leslie366@ 
hotmail.com. 


FURNISHED URBAN CONDO. $1,300/ 
month. www.airbnb.ca/rooms/567200. 
Email: summerlease41 or2@qmail.com. 
Messages: 780.760.7863. 


the U of A Pandas hockey team, 
was touched to be the first student 
chosen for the award. She never met 
Friedel, but did some research after 
she won the award, and learned 
about the beloved elder’s extensive 
community involvement both on 
and off campus. 

“She seemed like a leader and it’s 
an honour to receive this award in 
her name.” 

Lavallee, 21, put the $500 cash 
award toward tuition fees. 

Asa diligent student, Lavallee 
keeps a high grade point average, 
but still manages to strike a balance 
playing hockey for the Pandas 
and volunteering with young 
patients at the Stollery Children’s 
Hospital. Deeply connected to 
her own Métis heritage, Lavallee 
contributes by playing and coach- 
ing high school women’s hockey 
teams in the Aboriginal provincials 
each spring. 

“Ic is important for me to cele- 
brate being part of the Aboriginal 
community. Being Métis is part of 
who I am and I am proud my family 
is Métis.” 

Lavallee is also proud to be part 
of the U of A, she added. 

“There are so many opportun- 
ities here to feel like you are part 
of something special. I think it’s 
important to take advantage of 
being a student and enjoying that 
experience while here.” M 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 4 bedrooms. 
Expansive ocean views. Large mature 
garden. Secluded location. Two levels, 
3,400 sq. ft. Phone 250-658-4242 or 
email cjanssen@telus.net for photos. 


SERVICES 


OVER 40? WWW.ourwow. info. Order 
from www.jusuru.com/change or 
780-239-8305. 
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DiscoverE programm 


Richard Cairney 


he Faculty of Engineering’s DiscoverE outreach pro- 
gram has won a Google RISE (Roots in Science and 
Engineering) Award for its achievements in increas- 
ing access and interest in engineering, technology and science. 
“It’s really great news, and great recognition for all of the 
people who put so much passion and energy into DiscoverE,” 
said Mohamed El-Daly, outreach co-ordinator in the Faculty 
of Engineering and director of DiscoverE. 
DiscoverE is the first Canadian organization ever to win 
a Google RISE Award. Judges cited the program’s overall im- 
pact but also singled out its accomplishments in empowering 
girls and under-represented communities. 


In 2012, DiscoverE connected with 


in 70 communities across Alberta and the Northwest 
Territories—and about 38 per cent of all participants were 
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22,884 young people 


girls. Nearly 4,000 Aboriginal youths participated in camps, 


workshops and special events. After-school programs are also 


offered in some city schools. 


The award includes $20,000 in funding, which El-Daly 
says will support technology camps at the Alexis First Nation, 
in the city of Grande Prairie and in Yellowknife, N.W.T. It 


ing gives RISEt 


Mohamed El-Daly, Faculty of Engineering outreach co-ordinator and 
DiscoverE director (centre), with DiscoverE team members (L-R) Natasia 
Qulette, Meagan 0’Shea, Alissa Boyle and Josh Ikebuchi. 


will also support computer or technology sessions at after- 


school clubs and community centres. 


DiscoverE will also be represented at an international con- 
ference in London in June, sharing ideas and experiences with 
other RISE Award-winning programs from around the world. 


yo 


doing.” 


this year. 


oa Google honour 


“All of the recipients will come together to discuss their 
programs, share best practices and learn from each other,’ 
El-Daly said. “It is a really valuable opportunity to see what 
is happening and to get inspired by what other people are 


That has already happened, to a degree. El-Daly says he 
may try to incorporate ideas from a program in Africa, which 
teaches young people to use computer technology to solve 
community problems, into a new “Android App-lication 
camp” being added to DiscoverE’s selection of summer camps 


“We will be teaching them how to build their own app 
and upload it on their own phone. And if we can get them to 
work on something related to communities, that would be 
phenomenal,” said El-Daly, who is working on his PhD in civil 


engineering, specializing in water resources. 


“We talk to our participants about how science and tech- 4 


nology are related to communities. We say that engineering 


advances the community and the betterment of our lives, and 


it’s true. Besides them learning, we want them to discover that 


what they do can have an impact locally and internationally, 
that what they learn here can have an impact on the world. It 
can go above and beyond.” Mi 
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UNTIL MAR. 2 


Immortal Beauty. A collaboration 
between the U of A Museums and the 
Prince Takamado Japan Centre in the 
Faculty of Arts, Immortal Beauty cele- 
brates the work of master calligrapher 
Shiko Kataoka, in the context of callig- 
raphy-inspired works from the U of A 
Art Collection. Admission by donation, 
Enterprise Square. 


U of A Museums present Passion 
Project. This U of A Museums exhib- 
ition features 75 works from the U of A 
Art Collection, most of which have not 
yet been exhibited on campus. Passion 
Project tells the story of how the univer- 
sity has developed an outstanding art 
collection, shaped by the personal pas- 
sion and collective vision of donors, art- 
ists, curators and community. Admission 
by donation. Enterprise Square. 


FEB. 26, MARCH 5, 6, 8 


Moodle Training, TLS Concepts 

and Course Design. The Centre for 
Teaching and Learning hosts a num- 
ber of hands-on session to introduce 
Moodle features and course develop- 
ment to instructors. For more informa- 
tion, go to ctl.ualberta.ca. 


FEB. 23, MARCH 2 & 13 


Staging Diversity 2013 Artist-in- 
Residence Workshop Series. Artist- 
in-Residence for Winter 2013 and MFA 
candidate Nikki Shaffeeullah, is a the- 
atre facilitator who has led arts-based 
community projects across Canada 
and internationally. Staging Diversity, 
a participatory, theatre-based research 
project, employs a variety of theatre- 
based methodologies to explore social 
location, with a focus on ancestral 
histories and cross-cultural myths, folk 
tales and legends. 12:30-2 p.m. 4-104 
Education North. 


FEB. 23 


CIHR Cafe Scientifique: Searching 
for Cures? Medical Travel for Stem 
Cell Treatments. Canadian patients 
are travelling abroad to receive stem 
cell treatments that are scientifically 
unproven and not approved in Canada. 
Join law professors Ubaka Ogbogu and 
Tim Caulfield for an informal discus- 
sion on the scientific, medical and 
social implications of stem cell tour- 
ism. 4-6 p.m. Leva Cappuccino Bar, 
11053 - 86 Ave. RSVP at facebook.com/ 
events/327540470683816. 


FEB. 24 


Chris Hedges: Days of Destruction, 
Days of Revolt. To kick off Freedom to 
Read Week 2013, Chris Hedges, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning journalist and writer, 

will talk about his latest book, Days of 
Destruction, Days of Revolt. 6:30-9 p.m. 
1-430 CCIS. 


FEB. 25 


Noon Music — Instrumental. Noon-1 
p.m. Convocation Hall. 


FEB. 26 


Faculty Forum: Grants and 
Developing Collaborations. 11:30 
a.m.—1 p.m. E6-060 ETLC. 


FEB. 26 & MARCH 12 


Bridges’ Global Citizens’ Café 
Sessions. Do you want to become 
more knowledgeable about the world, 
widen your perspectives and meet new 
people from a variety of backgrounds 
and cultures? Then join us for these 
biweekly sessions where you'll have the 
opportunity to listen to Bridges volun- 
teers speak on issues they are passion- 
ate about. Noon-1 p.m. International 
Centre (172 HUB). 


FEB. 27 & MARCH 6 


Walking With Our Sisters. Beading 
sessions every Wednesday through 
April 24. 11-1 p.m. North Power Plant 
(Aboriginal Student Council Space). 


FEB. 27 


CTL Discussion Series: How can | teach 
students in large classes to write? The 
Centre for Teaching and Learning is host- 
ing five discussion sessions where instruct- 
ors can discuss a variety of teaching and 
writing topics among themselves. Writing 
Across the Curriculum director Roger 
Graves will lead the sessions. Find out 
more at ctl.ualberta.ca. Noon—1 p.m. 
134 TELUS Centre. 


FEB. 28 


2013 President's State of the 
University Address. Please regis- 

ter online at president.ualberta. 
ca/2013stateoftheuniversity. Please con- 
tact Sheila at 780-492-1525 or sheila. 
stosky@ualberta.ca with questions 

or special requests. 12:30-1:30 p.m. 
11-490 ECHA. 


Using Social Media Tools to Enhance 
Learning. The Centre for Teaching and 
Learning is hosting this workshop to 
expose participants to different social 


media technologies. Find out more at 
ctl.ualberta.ca. 10 a.m.—noon. 341 CAB. 


The Legal Forum Centenary Speakers 
Series 2012-13. Tom Palmer, senior 
fellow at the Cato Institute, Washington, 
D.C., and executive vice-president for 
international programs at the Atlas 
Economic Research Foundation, will talk 
about his new book, After the Welfare 
State, in which Palmer argues govern- 
ment has used the mechanisms of the 
welfare state to hold power and live off 
the backs of future generations. Noon 
—1:30 p.m. 231/237 Law Centre. 


Department of Political Science 

& China Institute Winter 2013 
Speaker Series. This lecture, entitled 
Foreign Policy Implications of Chinese 
Nationalism Revisited: The Strident 
Turn, will see Suisheng Zhao, professor 
and director of the Center for China- 

US Cooperation at the University of 
Denver, revisit the debate about the 
foreign policy implications of Chinese 
nationalism after its re-emergence 

in the early 1990s in the context of 
China's increasingly confrontational and 
assertive behaviour in relations with 
Western countries and particularly its 
Asian-Pacific neighbours in recent years. 
3:30-5 p.m. HM Tory 10-4. 


UNTIL MAY 1 


Call for Nominations: University Cup 
and Vargo Teaching Chair. 


MARCH 1 


Arts Reads. Arts Reads is a challenge 
that arts dean Leslie Cormack issued 
to all faculty and staff in fall 2012. 
Participants formed reading groups to 
discuss Clayton Christensen and Henry 
J. Eyring's The Innovative University: 
Changing the DNA of Higher Education 
From the Inside Out. The five reading 
groups who took up the challenge will 
present their thoughts about the book, 
and then an open discussion will follow 
on the topic of the significant issues 
facing higher education today. 3—4:30 
p.m. Tory Lecture Theatre 11. 


MARCH 3 


Science Sunday for Kids. Explore the 
weird, wild and wonderful world of 
science at the U of A Museums’ 14th 
annual Science Sunday for Kids. During 
this afternoon of discovery, kids aged 
five to 12 explore the natural sciences 
through a wide range of hands-on activ- 
ities. Make a fossil, learn about ancient 
animal tracks, explore meteorite impact 


craters, investigate insects, and more. 
Don't miss our special guest, John “The 
Nature Nut” Acorn. Noon-4 p.m. Earth 
Sciences Building. 


Cabane a Sucre. Celebrate a French- 
Canadian tradition at the Cabane a 
Sucre. Enjoy some homemade maple 
toffee (“la tire”), strap on some snow- 
shoes or catch a ride on a horse-drawn 
sleigh. 1-3 p.m. Hawrelak Park. 


MARCH 4 


Noon Music. Piano Solos and U of A 
Low Brass Ensemble. Noon-1 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


Salute to the Bands 2013. The U of A/ 
Grant MacEwan University Jazz Bands | 
& Il present Salute to the Bands 2013 — 
A Tribute to the Great Swing Bands of 
the 1930s and 1940s. 6:30-10:30 p.m. 
German Canadian Cultural Association 
(8310 Roper Road). Tickets are $15 and 
available at music.ualberta.ca. 


MARCH 5 


Instructor Workshop: Integrating the 
CSL Experience Into Your Course 


2-3:30 p.m. 418 Old Arts Building. 


Using Writing to Teach Critical 
Thinking. Roger Graves, director of 
Writing Across the Curriculum, will 
lead this Centre for Teaching and 
Learning event. 3—4:30 p.m. 236/238 
TELUS Centre. 


Piano Studio Recital. Bachelor of 
music students in piano perform at 
the Augustana Campus. 8—9:30 p.m. 
Augustana Chapel, Camrose. 


MARCH 6 


Human Ecology Empey Lecture: 
Breaking Waves. To help mark the 
40th anniversary of the Human Ecology 
Practicum Program, this year's Empey 
Lecture features Tara Fenwick, experien- 
tial education and community engage- 
ment professor from Stirling University, 
UK. Register at tinyurl.com/FOT2013. 
Noon -1 p.m. Lister Centre. 


Wine With a Sense of Place. Join 

us for a wine tasting led by alumnus 
Gurvinder Bhatia, owner of Vinomania, 
contributing editor for Tidings wine and 
food magazine, and wine columnist 

for the Edmonton Journal. 7—9 p.m. 
Newman Centre, St. Joseph's College. 


MARCH 7 


The Legal Forum Centenary Speakers 
Series. Rowland Harrison, TransCanada 


Chair in Administrative and Regulatory 
Law, will give a talk entitled The Assault 
of Regulatory ‘Efficiency’ on Procedural 
Fairness and Regulatory ‘Effectiveness’: 
Mandated Time Limits Under Recent 
Amendments to the National Energy 
Board Act. Noon-1 p.m. 193 Law 
Centre. 


Department of Political Science 

& China Institute Winter 2013 
Speaker Series. This lecture, entitled 
Implications of China's Post-Mao 
Reforms for Economic Development 
Models, will see Albert Yee, political 
science professor at Colgate University, 
argue that China's economic success 
stems centrally from a series of dialect- 
ical relationships that fruitfully bridge 
tendencies that are normally analyzed 
separately. 3:30—5 p.m. HM Tory 10-4. 


Yemen and Libya — A Study in 
Contrasts. As part of The Revolutions 
Continue MEAS Public Lecture Series, 
this talk will focus on discussing the 
past, present and future of the Arab 
revolutions; Islamism and the transition 
to democracy; liberalism, populism and 
the left; and gender equality and minor- 
ity rights. 5—7 p.m. 1-91 HM Tory. 


MARCH 8 


MunchMUSIC Noon-hour Recital. 

Eat lunch while enjoying the perform- 
ances of music students and faculty. 
No charge for admission. 12:15—1 p.m. 
Augustana Chapel, Camrose. 


Jamie Syer, Piano and Laurie Syer, 
Violin. 8—9:30 p.m. Augustana Chapel, 
Camrose. 


MARCH 8 & 9 


Citizens’ Summit on Nanotechnology 
and the Community. Call for 
Participants: We are currently seeking 
community members with experi- 

ence in contributing to the develop- 
ment, culture, identity and economy 
of Edmonton and the Alberta Capital 
Region to participate in a dialogue on 
nanotechnology and the community. 
The goal of this community-led panel 
is to critically address what factors 
contribute to the successful integration 
of science development within future 
visions of the city. The panel will bring 
together community leaders and scien- 
tific, industry and municipal stakehold- 
ers. Contact Kevin Jones (k.e.jones@ 
ualberta.ca ) to inquire about participa- 
tion. Enterprise Square. 
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University of Alberta Athletics had a home weekend for the ages Feb. 16 and 17. It began Saturday night when the Pandas volleyball 


tearn swept the University of Manitoba Bisons to advance to the Canada West semifinals. The momentum continued Sunday as both the 
Golden Bears and Pandas curling teams captured their respective western university curling championships at the Saville Community 
Sports Centre. The U of A wrestling teams followed curling’s lead, dispatching all comers to win the Canada West men’s and womens 


wrestling championships held in the Main Gym. Finally, the Pandas hockey team skated to a 4-1 victory over the visiting University of 


BackP1 ge 


Saskatchewan Huskies to win their Canada West quarter-final series 2-1. 
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SLOWPOKE but steady 


Reactor facility celebrates 
35 years as a collaborative 
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PRIDE Week 


Campus runs diversity 
up the flagpole 


Funding boosts 
research in 

race for new 
isotopes 


Jamie Hanlon 
he race to secure a viable, 
non-nuclear replace- 
ment supply of medical 
imaging isotopes isn’t over, but a 
new funding announcement from 
Natural Resources Canada will 
help push a team of University 
of Alberta researchers toward a 
significant milestone. 


GG it is a true made-in- 
Canada solution.” 


Sandy MacEwan 


On Feb. 28, the Honourable 
Joe Oliver, Canada’s minister of 
natural resources, announced 
a $7-million contribution to 
U of A researcher Sandy McEwan 
and his team’s work on testing 
the viability of using cyclotron- 
produced isotopes to replace the 
supply chain of isotopes currently 
produced at Canada’s Chalk 
River reactor. 

This contribution will provide 
for project research from test- 
ing and clinical trials through to 
completion of the regulatory pro- 
cess that would approve the use 
of these isotopes for imaging in 
cardiac and cancer patients across 
the province. As work to complete 
the refitted Balmoral Centre nears 
completion, researchers will com- 
mence their work on producing 
the technetium-99m isotope using 
the new 24 mega-electron-volt 
circular particle accelerator. 

Oliver, noting the important 
research being accomplished with 
McEwan and his team’s work, 
as well as that of colleagues at 
Advanced Cyclotron Systems 
Inc. and the Centre hospitalier 
universitaire de Sherbrooke, spoke 
optimistically of the very real po- 
tential of this model providing a 
non-nuclear solution in delivering 
the critical medical isotope. 


Continued on page 3 


Getting back to nature 


John Acorn, faculty service officer in the Department of Renewable Resources, leads a group of students on a river valley nature walk March 6. 


U of Ato remain strong despite economic uncertainty: President 


Bryan Alary 
he University of Alberta is a strong, vital 
institution, but it is at a crossroads, said 
President Indira Samarasekera in her an- 
nual State of the University address Feb. 28. 

The university must make careful, strategic 
choices to address a structural deficit and pos- 
ition Alberta's flagship university for continued 
excellence in a “new normal” of budgetary 
constraints, she said. 

“We are a strong university with many assets 
of considerable value that far outweigh the chal- 
lenges we face,’ Samarasekera said. “The greatest 
of those assets are manifest in this room today— 
our talented people: our faculty, our staff, our 
students of the U of A. 

“We can—and we will—define how this 
institution changes for the future so that we 
remain lively and vibrant, thoughtful and rel- 
evant, keenly interested in society’s future and 
remarkably able to deliver on our promise of 
uplifting the whole people.” 

According to Samarasekera, the changing 
economic landscape means that in the coming 
months the institution will make fundamen- 
tal changes to address its deficit and advocate 


G6 Wearea strong university with 
many assets of considerable value 
that far outweigh the challenges 
we face.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


for changes to the Campus Alberta funding 
model—without sacrificing quality of education 
or research. 

“Tt is time for the government to be more 
strategic in its funding models. But it is also 
atime for faculty, staff and students of the 
University of Alberta to sharpen our focus, 
make careful and deliberate choices about 
our own institution and embrace our role as 
Alberta's leader in post-secondary education 
and research, Samarasekera said. 

The Campus Alberta grant and tuition cur- 
rently represent 90 per cent of the university's 
operating revenues. Even with a two per cent 
increase, revenues will not cover the cost of 
expenditures, the majority of which are salaries 
and benefits, and which are rising by an average 
of four per cent annually. 


n 
CEE 


Despite efforts to reduce costs, increase 
fundraising, maximize revenues and find new 
ways to do things through efforts such as 
the Umbrella and Renaissance committees, 
Samarasekera said the gap between revenues and 
expenses is growing—estimated to reach $12 
million in 2013-14. 

In previous years, the university has bridged 
the gap by using investment income, one-time 
funding and other revenue sources; however, 
Samarasekera added that is no longer possible 
given current and anticipated interest rates and 
volatile market conditions. 


Continued on page 2 
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Putting students understanding to the teamwork test 


Michael Brown 
ention the words “group 
work” in a university 
classroom and the 
mood darkens. 

The reality, however, is that 
being a team player might be the 
most important skill new gradu- 
ates bring into the workplace. 


66 Students are 
very interested in 
employability. It would 
be great if students 
came out knowing how 
to effectively contribute.” 


Paula Marentette 


Despite its importance, it’s a 
skill that is not formally taught. 

However, nowhere is teamwork 
being weaved into the curriculum 
more than in Paula Marentette’s 
Augustana classroom. 

“Employers do love team skills 
and are very focused on team- 
work,” said Marentette, a psychol- 
ogy professor who is in her 20th 
year teaching at Augustana. 

“We don’t want people to 
think they are going to gradu- 
ate, go work in a cubicle, never 
have to talk to anybody and there 


will never be conflict. This is not 
realistic. 

“Students are very interested in 
employability. It would be great if 
students came out knowing how to 
effectively contribute.” 

With that in mind, Marentette 
is using a 2012-13 McCalla 
Professorship to develop learning 
objectives that outline the skills 
achieved through collaborative 
learning practices and strategies 
for their assessment, a sort of best 
practices for collaboration. 

This opportunity to do research 
on teaching comes about six years 
after Marentette’s teaching began 
trending toward team-based learn- 
ing methods in the classroom. 

Students have a strong resist- 
ance to group work, and have 
really good reasons for resisting 
group work, whether it be a lack 
of control over their own mark 
or dealing with a situation where 
someone doesn’t want to contrib- 
ute,’ she said. 

Marentette began organ- 
izing every aspect of her first- 
year psychology classes around 
team-based learning. For instance, 
the first thing students do when 
class begins is take a quiz on the 
concepts they encountered in their 
assigned readings. They then break 
off into teams and retake the test. 

“They don’t always love 
this, by any means, but I find 


it to be a very effective way to 


Paula Marentette 


encounter, Do I understand?” 
said Marentette. “It is unfortunate 
that the first time they realize they 
may not understand is when they 
are writing the midterm, which is a 
frequent student experience. 

“For students to encounter the 
strengths and weaknesses of their 
own learning skill is very import- 
ant and, frankly, doing that in your 


payddns 


McCalla 


first year is a gift. If they are able 
to figure out how to monitor their 
own learning, they'll be more ef- 
fective students.” 

Marentette quickly started 
encountering skills that were 
effective in a group setting and 
others that were not. 

“IT wanted to find a way to help 
students make their teams more ef- 
fective by identifying what are the 
effective skills that contribute to 
effective teamwork, and explicitly 
identify those traits.” 

Marentette says the McCalla 
allowed her to hire a research 
assistant to help develop learn- 
ing objectives outlining the skills 
achieved through collaborative 
learning practices, and she is cur- 
rently designing a more rigorous 
study to see how useful this tool 
can be. 

“Awards like the McCalla gives 
researchers the opportunity to step 
outside of their individual research 
streams and engage the body of 
scholarship around teaching,’ she 
said. “The primary beneficiaries of 
this work, I hope, are the students 
who will be able to come out of my 
classroom with some achievement 
that can be applied more broadly 
than just introductory psych.” fi 
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University to invest in strategic priorities and areas of emerging strength 


Continued from page 1 


The university must make fundamental 
structural changes to the institution’s underlying 
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expenditures, she said, investing in strategic 
priorities and areas of strength that distinguish 
the University of Alberta provincially, nationally 
and internationally. 
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President Indira Samarasekera answers a question during her annual State of the University address Feb. 28. 


‘That case will be made through the univer- 
sity’s 2013 Comprehensive Institutional Plan, 
which is scheduled to be submitted to the 
province next month pending approval from the 
Board of Governors. 


ALBERTA 


The University of Alberta maintains a 
database of all alumni. This database 

is used to send you news about the 

U of A, including folio and New Trail, 
invitations to special events and 
requests for support. On Sept. 1, 1999, 
post-secondary institutions were 
required to comply with the Freedom of 
Information and Protection of Privacy 
legislation of the province of Alberta. In 
accordance with this legislation, please 
respond to one of the following options: 


Follow university budget implications online 


the open door 


As this edition of Folio goes to print, the provincial budget has not yet come down in the Alberta Legislature 
with information regarding funding to post-secondary institutions. At the State of the University address on Feb. 
28, | committed to keeping all members of the U of A community informed about the budget and its implica- 
tions for academic planning as we move forward. By the time you are reading this, information and updates are 
now available on a new website called Change@UAlberta. The aim of the website is to provide a venue for open 
and transparent information sharing throughout the upcoming process of change, as well as for frank, solutions- 
oriented discussion. 

At the time of this writing, the Ministry of Enterprise and Advanced Education is scheduled to call me with 
U of A-specific details early March 8. As soon as we are able to properly assess and interpret the implica- 
tion of the U of A’s particular funding situation, we will communicate this to the community on Change@ 
UAlberta. Ideally, this will occur sometime that same afternoon. 

| encourage all faculty, staff and students to visit Change@UAlberta often for updates. The University 
of Alberta is a strong, vibrant institution, As we move forward, | invite all of you to engage in an open 
discussion to ensure that the decisions we make about the future of our university are in the best interest of 
tudents, the university, and the public good. #4 


Indira Samarasekera 
President and vice-chancellor 


Samarasekera said the Government of 
Alberta needs to realize one size does not fit 


all and that as a research-intensive institution 
and Alberta's flagship, the U of A has unique 
demands and needs. Institutions within Campus 
Alberta can each have an important role and 
complement the work of others for the good of 
the province. 

“We are strong and vibrant. The University 
of Alberta is in an excellent position to expand 


our leadership role and to influence and shape 
4 Please keep my name, or 


aed a new direction for Canada’s post-secondary 
1 Remove my name from the folio list. 


landscape,” she said. 

Name “We need the ability to shape this institution 
Signature _ — 
No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 


as we believe it should be, to make academic 
decisions that will ensure the strength of the 
University of Alberta far into the future.” 1 


Knowledge translator a clear choice for 
university research award 


Michael Brown 

n 2008 and 2009, Gerald 

Robertson provided two 

commissioned papers to the 
Newfoundland Commission of 
Inquiry on Hormone Receptor 
‘Testing in the wake of the province's 
infamous breast-cancer testing 
scandal that shocked the province 
in 2005. 

Ata colloquium organized by the 
commission, a colleague described 
Robertson's work as exemplifying 
“the best of what the phrase ‘know- 
ledge translation’ should mean, as he 
translated the results of his academic 
research into comprehensible and ac- 
cessible information for the audience, 
many of whom had been seriously 
injured by these medical errors.” 

Such thoughtful praise is indica- 
tive of the thoughtful University of 
Alberta law professor’s career, which 
was recently honoured with a 2013 J. 
Gordin Kaplan Award for Excellence 
in Research. 

“One of the aspects of legal writ- 
ing that I enjoy is to write clearly 
and in a manner that people will 
understand, particularly when issues 
are complex,” said Robertson, the in- 
augural Katz Group Chair in Health 
Law. “In my area you are writing not 
only for lawyers, but often for health 
professionals. I find writing at a level 
that is understandable to health and 
legal professionals without being 
overly simplistic for either is particu- 
larly challenging.” 

Robertson, who was educated 
at the University of Edinburgh 
and McGill University, joined the 
U of Ass Faculty of Law in 1983 in 
part because of the faculty's reputa- 
tion as a leader in the field of health 
law, particularly the existence of the 
U of Ass Health Law Institute, which 


was founded by health law pioneer 
Justice Ellen Picard, now a justice of 
the court of appeal. 

Since that time, Robertson has 
been actively involved in the develop- 
ment and activities of the institute, 
focusing his work on the effect of 
mental disability on legal rights and 
liabilities, and the legal liability of 
medical professionals. 

“The institute has attracted 
many other scholars, including Tim 
Caulfield and Erin Nelson, and 
has led to a Katz Group Chair in 
Health Law as well as a Katz Group 
research position in health law,’ said 
Robertson, who served as the Health 
Law Institute's chair from 1991 to 
1995. “I think it’s fair to say the 
strength of the health law program 
in the faculty of law has grown over 
the years.” 

Among his many health law pub- 
lications and textbooks, Robertson 
co-wrote, with Picard, Legal Liability 
of Doctors and Hospitals in Canada, 
widely regarded as the most authori- 
tative and comprehensive treat- 
ment of medical malpractice law 
in Canada. 

Robertson is no stranger 
to research accolades. In 2008, 
he received the Law Society of 
Alberta/Canadian Bar Association 
Distinguished Service Award for 
Legal Scholarship. He is also a former 
recipient of the U of A’s McCalla 
Research Professorship (1994-95) 
and the American Society of Law & 
Medicine Rattigan Award. However, 
Robertson says life as an academic 
would not be complete without 
work in the classroom, for which he 
received the law faculty's Honourable 
Tevie H. Miller Teaching 
Excellence Award. 

“T really enjoy teaching and 
find that teaching and research 


Gerald Robertson 


complement each other,’ he said. “I 
am very thankful to have been given 
the opportunity to come to, and be 
a part of, the University of Alberta 
and its Faculty of Law, where there 
is an environment which strongly 
encourages and facilitates research 
excellence.” 

The Kaplan Award, named for 
the university’s first vice-president 
of research, is the most prestigious 
U of A award for research excellence, 
bestowed annually on two faculty 
members whose achievements in 
research are deemed outstanding 
by experts in their respective fields. 


Robertson is joined by chemistry 
researcher Roderick Wasylishen, who 


won a Kaplan award in the category 
of sciences or engineering and will be 
featured in Folio at a later date. 

This is the second time a member 
of the Faculty of Law has received 
the Kaplan Award since the award’s 
inception in 1982, the other being 
Lewis Klar in 2007. 
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Two bookstore locations to close 


Folio Staff 


he university is closing two financially unsuccessful bookstore 

locations—Rutherford Corner at Enterprise Square and the 

BookCellar in HUB Mall—as part of its ongoing cost-cutting 
initiatives. 

Rutherford Corner is closing immediately. The BookCellar, which 
sells primarily remaindered or discontinued publications as well as 
textbooks for the Faculty of Law, will remain open through April and 
then will move within the main bookstore in the Students’ Union 
Building on the North Campus. 

“Given the efforts to reduce university spending, this is the fiscally 
responsible decision. Unfortunately this includes eliminating three 
jobs,” said Frank Robinson, dean of students. The bookstores currently 
are administratively within the Office of the Dean of Students. 

Accommodations are being made to meet the academic 
bookstore needs for students in Faculty of Extension courses at 
Enterprise Square. 

There was little traffic off the street at Rutherford Corner, and the 
university will be able to meet the needs for U of A merchandise and 
academic course material through the main bookstore. The university 
will explore the best options for that retail space that meet the needs 
of the downtown community in a way that is financially sustainable 
for the university. Ht 
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$7M earmarked for isotope research 


Continued from page 1 


“The Harper Government is working to find new ways of producing 
medical isotopes used in diagnosing various diseases such as cancer 
and heart disease,” said the minister. “The project with the University 
of Alberta to commercialize non-reactor-based production of isotopes 
aims to ensure Canadians have access to the isotopes they need, while 
creating jobs.” 

The funding for McEwan’s cyclotron research project—which has 
already achieved success in producing compatible, safe isotopes using 
a cyclotron—now affords them the confidence and provides for the 
resources necessary to conclude their research and position the product 
as a model for similar cyclotron centres to be built. 

“This funding provides a real opportunity for the University of 
Alberta to demonstrate and validate a new, cost-effective and safe means 
of medical isotope supply that does not require the construction of a new 
nuclear reactor,” said McEwan. “It is a true made-in-Canada solution.” i 


Jonna Ulan 
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Katie Gagnon works on the new cyclotron that will produce medical isotopes. 
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SLOWPOKE celebrates 


Michael Brown 
n 2000, John Duke, director of 
the University of Alberta’s Safe 
Low Power Kritical Experiment 

(SLOWPOKE) Nuclear Reactor 

Facility, ran into a colleague 

in the Department of Earth 

and Atmospheric Sciences 

at his wits’ end trying to get 

accurate analyses of samples 

of oil field water. 

What was perplexing the 
geologist was how to pre- 
cisely characterize the brack- 
ish water, which generally 
accompanies oil pumped out 
of conventional oil wells. 

The water is a waste prod- 
uct that is typically pumped 
back into the well, and its 
sudden increase in a produ- 
cing well is often an indica- 
tor that the life of the well is 
coming to an end. However, 
it could also mean that the 
line into the well has been 
somehow damaged and water 


abandon the well or possibly replace 
the existing casing or redrill it-—de- 
= ~ 
cisions that involve a lot of money.” 
Today, Duke says, this methodol- 
ogy has expanded to characterizing 
groundwater and is increasingly rec- 


is now leaking in from another John Duke 


formation. 

The determination of what 
scenario is playing out thousands of 
feet below the Earth’s surface is of 
some economic importance to oil 
companies, yet characterizing the 
chemical makeup of a well’s water 
remained a quite a challenge until 
Duke involved SLOWPOKE and 
the analytical technique of neutron 
activation analysis. 

“By irradiating samples in the 
reactor, and measuring the induced 
radioactivity with our equipment, we 
were able to determine trace levels of 
bromine, together with the exces- 
sive amount of sodium and chlorine 
present in the samples, thereby 
characterizing the waters, essentially 
getting a chemical ‘fingerprint’ for 
them,” said Duke, who first began 
using SLOWPOKE in 1980 asa 
graduate student in geology, just 
two years after the nuclear reactor 
was commissioned into service April 
22, 1978. “Shifts in this chemical 
fingerprint, together with other 
data, can be used to assess whether a 
producing well is running out of oil, 
or whether water is leaking into the 
well from other formations. 

“With this knowledge, oil 
companies have facts when it comes 
to making an informed decision on 
what to do next—either cap and 


Interdisciplinary group of students team up to Save Stan 


Bryan Alary 


n the span of minutes, future nurses, 

health-care aides, pharmacists, respira- 

tory technicians, doctors, paramedics and 
other health sciences students go from nery- 
ous anticipation to full-out action, triaging, 
diagnosing and treating a steady stream of 


patients ina busy emergency room. 


A 78-year-old male with end-stage heart 
failure and a do-not-resuscitate order is bedrid- 
den across the room from a scared eight-year- 
old boy who can’t breathe. “Can I get some 
help over here,’ his mom pleads over the din. 


ognized by many as a superior way 
to determine sources of environ- 
mental pollution. 

“T often tell people that 
SLOW POKE is like a nutcrack- 
er—researchers have the mystery 
or ‘nut’; I ask them what’s their 
problem and then tell them whether 
SLOW POKE can be used to crack 
it. he said. 

Embodying the essence of 
collaboration over the years, the 
SLOWPOKE facility has been used 
by dozens of researchers across the 
campus for wide-ranging purposes, 
including analyzing rocks and 
minerals for geologists; sourcing 
ancient pottery, obsidian or metals 
in anthropology; assisting chem- 
ical engineers and industry in the 
development of bitumen process- 
ing technologies, and producing 
radioactive tracers to reveal valuable 
information about flow blockages 
and structural problems inside 
sealed vessels; and labelling cancer- 
fighting drugs. 

Celebrating the reactor’s 35 years 
of discovery, the university is current- 
ly in the process of applying to renew 
its SLOWPOKE non-power reactor 
operating licence for a further 10-year 
period as required by the Canadian 


bruises on his face and torn clothing shuffles 
into the ER, all hell breaks loose. 
‘The noise, energy and tension belie the 


“Health care and providing health is 


fact the entire scene is a training simulation. 
In fact, half the patients are made of plastic 
and circuitry, and the rest are playing the part. 
Though no lives are actually at stake, the les- 
sons learned are as real as they come. 


messy, it’s complex, it’s really dynamic, and 
that’s what we need to replicate for the 
students,” said Sharla King, director of the 
Health Sciences Council’s Health Sciences 
Education and Research Commons at the 


Nuclear Safety Commission, 
Canada’s nuclear regulator. 

The university's SLOWPOKE 
reactor, now one of only four in 
Canada, is a small research reactor. 
Though they are similar in process 
to power reactors—from 
which Canada gets about 
one-seventh of its domestic 
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electricity—scale is a different 
matter altogether. Whereas a 
medium-sized power reactor 
might generate 400,000 kilo- 
watts of power (400 MW), 
the largest research reactor in 
Canada, situated at McMaster 
University in Hamilton, is ca- 
pable of generating 3,000 kW. 

“SLOWPOKE is licensed 
to operate at 20 kW, which is 
appreciably less than the heat 
produced by the furnace of a 
small Alberta house,’ Duke 
says. “A lot of our work is 
performed at one-tenth full 
power, or 2 kW, the equivalent 
of operating a kettle and a 
toaster.” 

Aside from security pro- 
cedures, monitoring alarms 
and sensors, as well as a sunken 
vault-like construction incorporat- 
ing the three pillars of radiation 
protection—distance, shielding and 
time—SLOWPOKE'’s main safety 
feature is, in essence, its inherent 
ability to shut itself down. 

And although the safety of 
any nuclear reactor is a source 
of discussion, Duke says the 
Canadian SLOWPOKE design has 
uniequivocally been demonstrated 
to be inherently safe. In 2004, the 
UofA designated campus users of 
radioactive materials and ionizing 
radiation in their work or research 
as nuclear energy workers. National 
regulations set the maximum 
radioactivity occupational exposure 
levels for the general public as not 
to exceed one millisievert per year 
and not to exceed 50 millisieverts 
for nuclear energy workers, of 
which there are several hundred on 
campus. To put that into perspec- 
tive, the amount of radiation people 
are exposed to from natural sources 
is one to two millisievert per year 
depending on where you live in 
Canada. 

“Being designated as a nuclear 
energy worker, I am permitted to 
receive an exposure of up to 50 
millisieverts in one year. However, 


Alberta Health Services have formed the 
Interdisciplinary Health Education Partnership, 
which is committed to ensuring Alberta has 
well-trained professionals who understand how 
to work as part of a larger team. 

“We are doing our very best to prepare our 
students to provide the best care, whether 
they go into an emergency room, into the 
community, in palliative care or in the inner 
city,” King said. “We've given them the skill 
sets they need, in scenarios that require col- 
laboration across disciplines.” 

‘This year’s Save Stan saw 250 students 
from programs such as medicine, nurs- 


the highest recorded annual reading 
I have received in my more than 

20 years of work at SLOWPOKE 

is less than 0.5 millisieverts— 
which is an indication of how 

sate SLOWPOKE and its use is,” 
said Duke. “Explaining the use of 
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U of A SLOWPOKE Reactor Facility 


35 years of cracking research mysteries 


SLOWPOKE and its inherent 
safety are important aspects in help- 
ing the public understand and ap- 
preciate the value of SLOWPOKE’s 
contribution to teaching, research 
and industry in the province and 


further afield.” Fi 
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Research Reactor 101 


When an atom of uranium-235 
absorbs a neutron, it becomes the 
unstable isotope uranium-236, which 
invariably splits, or fissions, into two 
new elements, and releases two or 
three neutrons as well as energy in 
the form of heat. The ongoing process 
of excess neutrons being captured by 
other atoms of uranium results in a 
chain reaction. 

However, neutrons produced by this 
fission process are moving too fast to 
be consistently captured by a uranium 
atom to continue the chain reaction. To 
slow the neutrons down a moderator 
is needed, and in the case of the 
SLOWPOKE reactor, purified water is 
used for this purpose. In addition, to 
keep the neutrons bouncing around 
in the vicinity of the uranium and to 
promote further fission events, the re- 
actor core is set in a beryllium reflector, 
which, as the name implies, reflects a 
significant proportion of the neutrons 
produced (and which would otherwise 
be lost from the process) back into the 
uranium fuel assembly to generate 
more fission. 

Of course, something is needed to 
control the nuclear reaction process; in 
the case of SLOWPOKE it is a cadmium 
rod clad in an aluminum sheath. When 
the control rod is inserted into the 
reactor core—a concentric assembly 
of almost 300 uranium-aluminum alloy 
fuel pins sheathed in aluminum, each 
the size of a standard pencil—the 
cadmium essentially outcompetes the 
uranium by capturing neutrons, stop- 


ping the fission process. 

Were the cadmium control rod 
withdrawn and left in the “on” pos- 
ition, the design of the reactor is such 
that, due to a number of factors, it is 
self-limiting—that is, it cannot go out 
of control. 

First, as the fission process 
continues, the heat produced causes 
the water moderator to heat up and 
expand, which increases its volume 
and decreases its density. This decrease 
in density reduces the water's function- 
ality as a moderator, allowing many 
of the neutrons produced during the 
fission process to be lost before they 
can participate further in the fission 
process, thus limiting it. 

Second, the heat produced also 
causes the fuel pins to expand and es- 
sentially squeeze out a fair percentage — 
of the water from the fuel pin array. 
With less water available, fewer fission 
neutrons are moderated to the point 
that they can be captured by the uran- 
ium, thus limiting the capability of the 
reactor to sustain the fission process. 

Furthermore, some of the fission 
event byproducts compete with the 
uranium fuel for neutrons, causing the 
reactor power level to slowly decrease, 
and the reactor to reach a steady state. 

These factors combine to give the 
SLOWPOKE reactor a negative temper- 
ature coefficient of reactivity, which 
means as the reactor power level 
increases and it heats up, it shuts itself 
down—which is why the SLOWPOKE 
reactor is inherently safe. 


Soon the room fills. A woman in the 
throes of labour is wheeled in by a paramedic, 
followed by a patient complaining of a broken 
arm after a fall and a woman with a migraine 
so intense she vomits in the waiting area. 
When a man in his 40s with mussed hair, 


University of Alberta, the creator and one of 
the main organizers of Save Stan. 
The annual event brings together stu- 
dents from across the health sciences at the 
U of A, MacEwan University, NAIT and 


NorQuest College. The four institutions and 


ing, pharmacy, rehabilitation medicine and 
respiratory therapy participate in nearly two 
dozen training scenarios in the state-of-the- 
art HSERC simulation lab and the Nursing 
Learning Resources Centre in the Edmonton 
Clinic Health Academy. fi 
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Health sciences students Save Stan at an annual 
training simulation. 


University lets its Pride banner fly 


Bev Betkowski 


student steps off a bus onto 

the University of Alberta 

campus, looks up and sees 
black banners splashed with rain- 
bow colours, hanging brightly on 


the light poles. 


66 it’s the first thing that 
person sees, and 
suddenly they don’t feel 
so scared and alone.” 


Alexis Hillyard 


“Te’s the first thing that person 
sees, and suddenly they don’t feel 
so scared and alone.” It’s that feel- 
ing of campus affirmation that 
Alexis Hillyard hopes becomes 
a reality for lesbian, gay, bisexual 
and transgendered students, 
staff and faculty as the U of A 
launches its first institution-wide 
Pride Week. 

When the 10-day celebration 
of diversity kicks off March 13, 
the banners will be indeed be fly- 
ing on campus as symbols of the 
university's existing and ongoing 
commitment to inclusion of sex- 
ual and gender minorities. 

“Those banners stand for so 
much more than just a donation 
from the university community 
(which came together to fund the 


flags); for students who have self- 
isolated, those banners are a gesture 


that will start to break that isola- 
tion,” said Hillyard, education co- 
ordinator for the U of A’s Institute 
for Sexual Minority Studies and 
Services (iSMSS). 

Powered by iSMSS and spon- 
sored by the U of A community 
and several Edmonton groups, 
University of Alberta Pride Week 
runs until March 22 and features 
a full roster of events designed to 
showcase the university's initiatives 
and services for LGBT students, 
faculty and staff, and to celebrate 
them as valued members of the 
campus community. 

“We want to increase the visibil- 
ity and awareness of the good work 
and support that the University 
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_» Are You a. 


Congratulations to Chris Kish, who won 
a copy of the award-winning The Grads 
Are Playing Tonight! by M. Ann Hall, 
U of A professor Emeritus in the Faculty 
of Physical Education and Recreation, 
courtesy of The University of Alberta Press, 
as part of Folio’s Feb. 22 "Are You a Win- 
ner?” contest. Kish identified the location 
of last issue's photo as the janitor bell 
to the north of the front door of the arts 
building. Low and behold, up for grabs this 
week is a Butterdome butterdish. To win it, 
simply identify where the object pictured 
is located and email your answer to folio@ 
ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, March 18, 
and you will be entered into the draw. 


of Alberta already offers and is 
working towards. We have a good 
support system in place,’ Hillyard 
noted. 

‘That support includes 
OUTreach, a student support group 
for undergraduates on campus, and 
the Safe Spaces Initiative, built on 
the university's promise that its 
campuses are safe spaces physically 
and emotionally for lesbian, gay, 
bisexual and transgendered faculty, 
students and staff. “Safe Spaces 
brings people into the mindset of 
awareness and increased attention 
to the issue of inclusivity,’ Hillyard 
said. The Registrar's Office is lead- 
ing the way in its day-to-day work 
with students, making changes in 
office practices such as salutations 
in letters, removing the traditional 


“Ms. and ‘Mr. and going to first and 


last names. 
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“Tt is a small change, but it makes 
a huge difference.” 

When the idea of a U of A 
Pride Week was circulated, sup- 
port started to flow in from across 
campus, Hillyard said. 

“As soon as we started telling 
people about Pride Week, it spread 
and everyone wanted to be part of 
it and help elevate it, because it is 
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so uplifting. I’m hoping the event 
brings a sustained feeling of excite- 
ment and pride in the University 
of Alberta, that people come to our 
campuses and say this place accepts 
me and my friends, and it is a safe 
place to call home.” 

U of A Pride Week events 
include an assortment of discussion 
panels for lots of shared conversa- 
tion, a colourful campus parade, 
athletic events such as rainbow 
yoga, and guest speakers. Various 
events are supported by several 
sponsors from the U of A commun- 
ity and from Edmonton groups. 

Here are some of the events on 
the roster: 

Coming Out Monologues: 
Pride Week kicks off March 13-14 
with an artistic performance and a 
panel discussion by LGBT indi- 
viduals centred on experiences 
of “coming out,’ and how this 
major life event affected them. 
iSMSS announcement: A 
major announcement about 
iSMSS will happen March 
15 as the university’s Pride 
Week is proclaimed by U of A 
President Indira Samarasekera 
and Edmonton Mayor Stephen 
Mandel at 1 p.m. in the Timms 
Centre lobby. 

Pride Week parade: The 
main U of A campus lights up 
March 18 with a noon-hour 
walking parade that begins 
at SUB and winds around 
campus. The parade, embla- 
zoned with a long rainbow 


banner, will be led by the 


dean of students and will 
include campus ambassadors 
and representatives from 
various groups, fraternities, 
the Registrar's Office and 
Protective Services. U of A 
mascots GUBA and Patches, 
wearing rainbow capes, will 
also join in the walk. 
Breaking the Silence: 
This March 22 event invites guest 
speakers, in recognition of the 
National Day of Silence April 19, 
to speak out about the issue of 
silence that surrounds bullying and 
harassment of sexual minorities in 
schools. 
Check the Pride Week web- 


site for a complete schedule of 


events. Mi 
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Recruiting the body's 


army against cancer 


Raquel Maurier 


medical researcher with the University of Alberta received 
< $100,000 in funding from the Canadian Cancer Society to 
further his work that could one day lead to cancer vaccines. 

Kevin Kane, a researcher in the Department of Medical 
Microbiology and Immunology, has focused his research on how cancer 
cells attract the attention of the immune system’s killer cells. Kane wants 
to learn how cancer cells trigger the immune system to increase the num- 
ber of killer cells that seek out and destroy cancer. 

“If we could do that, we could convince the immune system to go from 
one soldier to an army of killer cells to attack cancer, essentially; he says. 

Technology has been developed to identify the types of genes pro- 
duced by cancer cells and what those genes are expressing or outputting. 
Cancer cells and normal cells each express about 30,000 genes—al- 
though the gene makeup is different in each group. 

Kane and his team want to use this technology to identify what can- 
cer cells express that the immune system’s killer cells recognize. 

“If we know what those triggers are, we can use them to stimulate a 
patient's killer cells to increase. This would help the patient’s body bet- 
ter fight off the cancer naturally—without the use of chemotherapy or 
radiation, which have negative health effects for patients.” 

A key concern in cancer is metastasis, when parts of the cancer break 
off and spread to other parts of the body. When cancer spreads, it is 
typically deadly because the cancer travels to a part of the body where it 
starts to interfere with vital functions. 

“But the nice thing about the immune system’s killer cells is that they 
circulate throughout the body; they are designed to do that. They can 
search out and hunt down the cancer wherever it is in the body and kill 
the cancer cells. If we can increase the army of the immune system killer 
cells, maybe we can spare patients’ lives. 

“Another benefit of these killer cells is that they know the difference 
between normal, healthy cells and cancer cells. Beefing up the body’s abil- 
ity to produce these killer cells would be better for patients than chemo- 
therapy or radiation, which kills both cancer cells and healthy cells.” 

In the future, Kane hopes his group will discover that cancer genes 
typically produce some of the same products or proteins regardless of 
the type of cancer. If true, this could open the door to creating cancer 


vaccines, although that might be 15 years from now. #1 
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Sourdough research yields sweet results 


Bev Betkowski 


niversity of Alberta 
researchers have found a 
way to replace artificial 
preservatives in bread, making 
it tastier. 

After loafing around in the 
lab analyzing strains of mould 
fermented in sourdough bread, 
Michael Ganzle, professor and 
Canada Research Chair in the 
Department of Agricultural, Food 
and Nutritional Science, PhD can- 
didate Brenna Black and collabor- 
ator Jonathan Curtis, a professor of 
lipids research, were able to isolate 
natural compounds that can help 
keep bread fresh without altering 
its flavour. 

Preservatives currently added to 
store-bought bread are safe to eat 
and extend shelf life, but change the 
taste and have a distinctive odour, 
Ganzle said. “Preservatives invari- 
ably alter the flavour and smell of 
bread in a certain way. 

Black, who led the research 
as part of her thesis, found the 
results especially tasty, as the 
sourdough research broke new 
bread—er, ground. 

“The scientific community has 
always known that sourdough 
pread has a longer shelf life than 
conventionally leavened bread, but 
we weren't sure why, and this study 
has been able to uncover a large part 
of that.” 

The U of A research is the first to 
ink certain compounds—hydroxy 


fatty acids— to antifungal activity 
and to show that these compounds 
are formed in the production of 
fermented foods. “We were able to 
put known compounds in quite a 


new context, Ganzle said. 


& 6 What we have here at 
the University of Alberta 
is special, especially in 
our department, where 
we have the microbiology 
and the analytical labs 
all together.” 


Brenna Black 


The findings also have the poten- 
tial to be used in replacing or supple- 
menting fungicides used in treating 
crop seeds and protecting crops. 

The results appeared in the 
March 6 issue of Applied and 
Environmental Microbiology. 

Black, working under the super- 
vision of Ganzle and Curtis, did all 
the baking and analysis, and found 
the results blissful. “The sourdough 
bread (without preservatives) is 
beautiful. It smells better. It looks 
nice, more golden.” 

Collaboration was a big part 
of the study’s recipe for success, 
she added. Black, who took her 
undergraduate degree at the U of A, 
started a master’s program here and 
then accelerated into PhD studies in 


ualberta.ca/learnmore 


AENS, said the department’s focus 
on interdisciplinary work was what 
fed her enthusiasm for food science 
right from her first class. 

“What we have here at the 
University of Alberta is special, 
especially in our department, where 
we have the microbiology and the 
analytical labs all together. I found 
that set the U of A apart from other 
universities.” 

Black’s work was able to link the 
Ganzle group’s expertise in food fer- 
mentation with the Curtis group's 
interests in lipid analyses. 

“A talented graduate student 
who can both grow bacteria and 
Operate a mass spectrometer is a 
valuable commodity,’ Curtis noted. 

Once she earns her doctorate, 
Black plans to teach at the post- 
secondary level, sharing her love 
of discovery about food and the 
mysteries yet to be unlocked. 


“Everyone's got to eat, and most 
people are looking for more natural 
products, but they don’t want to 
sacrifice quality, so that is a chal- 
lenge, and I like a challenge.” 

The study was funded by the 


Natural Sciences and Engineering 


replace artificial preservatives in bread, making it tastier while keeping it fresh. 


Research Council of Canada and by 
Ernst Bocker GmbH, a sourdough 
company based in Germany. The 
research was also supported by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, the Canada 
Research Chairs program and the 
NSERC Discovery program. i 


Fashioning safer garments to suit the oil industry 


Bev Betkowski 


igh-waisted pants are good, but in neon 

orange, not so much. Turns out Alberta’s 

oilpatch workers have fashion preferences, 
just like everybody else, even when it comes to wearing 
safety gear. 

Collaborating with a handful of workers in oil 
refineries and in the field, University of Alberta design 
researcher Megan Strickfaden and graduate student 
Sihong Yu have managed to tweak and improve safety 
wear that protects against on-the-job hazards like steam 
and hot water burns, but is also more comfortable and 
functional. 

“Design is important,’ said Strickfaden, an assist- 
ant professor of design studies and material culture in 
the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and Environmental 
Sciences. “A fabric can offer protection, but the way a 
garment is worn can either protect or not. Having the 
clothing correctly cover the most vulnerable areas— 
torso, neck, wrists and ankles—is essential.” 

Yu, who is from China, was glad to tackle an out- 
of-the-box aspect of fashion culture. “In China it is 
more about ready-to-wear products, and this research is 
about saving lives, designed with an end-user in mind. 


It was a unique process of learning for me.” 


Sihong Yu collaborated with workers in oil refineries and in 
the field to improve safety wear that protects against hazards 
like steam and hot water burns, yet is more comfortable and 
functional to wear. 
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Stepping into Yu’s design along with some of his 
co-workers, Steve Beggs liked the improvements she'd 
made. “It is a very progressive garment.” As the health 
and safety professional for Devon Canada Corporation, 
one of the companies supporting the research, Beggs 
and his team are excited to be involved in the U of A’s 
proactive work. 

“During the wear trials, my team felt extremely 
comfortable and confident when working with steam, 
and it is amazing that as an industry we can participate 
in something like this. The workers really felt they were 
part of something meaningful.” 

‘The research stems from a larger initiative based 
in the Protective Clothing and Equipment Research 
Facility in the Department of Human Ecology. 
Industry had asked Strickfaden and her team to develop 
safety wear that not only met but also helped define 
Canadian standards for oil industry workers, particular- 
ly against steam and hot water burns, which, as uncom- 
mon injuries, haven’t garnered much attention in safety 
wear. Yu's work is the latest to be unveiled. 

Yu, who just finished her master’s thesis on the 
project, gathered information from focus groups of 
manufacturers, safety supervisors and oil workers in 
the resource communities of Fort McMurray, Lac La 
Biche, Cold Lake and Bonnyville in Alberta, and in 
Turtleford, Saskatchewan, about the pros and cons 
of existing safety wear. Her work was funded by the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council 
of Canada, the Canadian Association of Petroleum 
Producers, Imperial Oil Resources Ltd., Nexen Inc., 
Total E & P Canada, DuPont Canada Inc., Devon 
Canada Corporation, Davey Textile Solutions and 
Apparel Solutions International. 

Yu went to the drawing board and the sewing 
machine to design a trouser and jacket set, and a local 
manufacturer produced the prototype. It was then 
tested by four workers in the Lac La Biche area. The 
men wore the suits for 14 consecutive days, 12 hours at 
a time over their regular coveralls, and performed six 
particular tasks that would need high-level protection. 

Designing the thick, laminated garments was a chal- 
lenge: they had to be durable for both sides of 30C, fit 
well, be easy to move in and offer high-level protection 
from steam and hot water burns. A tall order, but the 
prototype worked well, Yu said. “The workers thought 
it was quite comfortable and flexible, and they felt 
secure and protected.” 

Yu's improvements included a snug interface be- 
tween gloves and jacket cuffs to protect wrists, higher 
collars and jackets with a more tailored fit. 

“They liked the garment so much they kept it on 
even when they didn’t need to wear it, which is a nice 
testament to the design,” Strickfaden added. 

After wearing their custom-made duds on the job, 
the workers weighed in with a thumbs-up for a high- 
waisted trouser that replaced the traditional bib over- 
all—but a thumbs-down for the bright orange colour, 


which made them conspicuous among their blue-clad 
co-workers. Mi 


Grant brings 
leading-edge SIFER 
closer to reality 


Michael Brown 


ne of the most pressing challenges in the 21st 

century is to extract natural resources but 

still maintain the long-term ecological and 
environmental integrity of ecosystems. 

Unfortunately, the complexity of the relations that 
form the world’s ecosystems—complicated further 
by the effects of climate change—makes it difficult to 
predict how ecosystems will respond to environmental 
change, now and in the future. 

In an effort to drill down into this complexity, 
an interdisciplinary group of University of Alberta 
researchers are in the process of creating a facility that 
allows Canadian scientists, their industrial partners and 
their international collaborators to perform the studies 
required to meet this challenge. 

Still in the early stages of development, the Stable 
Isotope Facility for Ecosystem Research, or SIFER, 
will be an internationally recognized centre in isotope 
biogeochemistry and restoration ecology that uses an 
integrated and leading-edge approach to the study of 
ecosystem functions. 

SIFER took another step toward reality recently 
when the project was awarded a $1.48-million Canada 
Foundation for Innovation grant from the federal 
government to aid in developing infrastructure. At the 
heart of the isotope facility will be an isotope ratio mass 
spectrometer, which will enable pioneering work into the 
precise measurements of the relevant isotope ratios of the 
light elements in solid, liquid and gaseous samples. 

Soil biochemist Sylvie Quideau, one of nine co- 
principal investigators listed on the grant, said the CFI 
support allows for the development of an integrated 
approach to the study of ecosystem functioning by 
providing the molecular tools necessary to trace the ori- 
gins and fates of individual metabolites, nutrients and 
chemical pollutants as they travel through soils, plants, 
food systems and water resources. 

“This information is essential if Canada is to make 
significant, meaningful progress in reducing the 
environmental impact of energy resource development 
and use, particularly through development of effective 
ecosystem remediation and land reclamation approach- 
es,” she said. 

And although the equipment used to study this 
pressing topic is invaluable, Quideau says the main 
strength of SIFER is that it that it will allow an inter- 
disciplinary approach to ecosystem studies and will be 
able to serve many disciplines and many researchers. 

In addition to her close collaborators included in 
the proposal, Quideau says more than 30 researchers 
will immediately engage in scientific collaborations 


Sylvie Quideau 


Deciphering SIFER 


What the university's new isotope facility will offer: 

e Isotope ratio mass spectrometers. These instru- 
ments enable precise measurements of the relevant 
isotope ratios of the light elements in solid, liquid and 
gaseous samples. 

e Molecular structure characterization unit. 

This research approach combines solid-state nuclear 
magnetic resonance with gas chromatography/mass 
spectrometry and high-performance liquid chroma- 
tography to characterize and verify the molecular 
structures of the biomarkers used for isotope analysis. 
¢ Labelling and growth chambers. Controlled- 
environment chambers will be crucial for studying bio- 
geochemical fluxes under the freeze-thaw cycles typical 
of prairie and boreal forest ecosystems. These chambers 
will be used to prepare isotope-labelled biomarkers. 

e Field station. The new generation of field isotope 
analyzers (together with a soil-gas flux monitoring sys- 
tem) will allow the tracking of biogeochemical fluxes in 
natural environments. 


at the facility and dozens more in the future. 
Furthermore, SIFER will play an important part in 
recruiting top talent and moulding future leaders in en- 
vironmental management and stewardship in Canada, 
training 150 undergraduates, 130 graduate students 
and at least 30 post-doctoral fellows over the first five 
years of operation. 

“Being interdisciplinary in nature, SIFER will 
involve students and colleagues from the Faculty of 
Agricultural, Life and Environmental Sciences—soil 
and plant science, geochemistry, hydrology and 
biodiversity; the Faculty of Science—physical chem- 
istry, microbiology, botany, paleontology and aquatic 
ecology; and the Faculty of Engineering—water quality 
and bioremediation,” said Quideau. “Ultimately, SIFER 
is good for the university because it will help build the 
university's strength in ecosystem research.” 

SIFER will provide benefits in the areas of enhan- 
cing the management of prairie and forest resources, 
improving the adaptability of ecosystems to climate 
change and natural resource development. 

“The benefit of SIFER to Canada and society will 
be to establish the crucial base of knowledge required 
for adaptable and sustainable ecosystem management, 


she said. 


Industrial innovation could help humanity beat malaria 


University of Alberta researcher is working 

with funders and technology investors to get 

his malaria diagnosis equipment to equatorial 
Africa, where it’s needed most. 


Mh) a 
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Sirish Shah is working to get his malaria diagnosis equipment, 
based on technology developed for an oilsands producer, to 
equatorial Africa where it’s needed most. 


Sirish Shah knows how serious the need is for new 
technology that will bring fast and accurate diagnosis 
of the disease to malaria clinics in the developing world. 

“1 grew up in Africa; I survived malaria,’ said Shah. 


‘The statistics on malaria, a parasitic illness that 
plagues half the world’s population, mark it as one of 
the world’s most pressing humanitarian problems. 

“Almost three-quarters of a million people die from 
malaria each year, said Shah. 

Shah and his chemical and materials engineering 
research team at the U of A transformed an image 
processing technology developed for an oilsands pro- 
ducer to a new use—identifying and counting malaria 
parasites in blood samples. 

Shah says malaria clinics are overwhelmed, with 
technicians manually examining and counting malaria 
parasites in hundreds of individual blood samples every 
day. “Miscount the number of parasites and the results 
can be tragic,’ said Shah. 

“Our automated system uses digital photo tech- 
nology to accurately and instantly analyze blood 
samples. ‘The faster the diagnosis, the faster the 
treatment begins.” 

The U of A researchers have proven the accuracy of 
their system in hundreds of test cases. They have great 
hopes for the end-users of their technology. 

“T picture a day when technicians go door to door in 
African communities with a portable microscope and 
camera mounted on top,” said Shah. 

“Something has to be done. Each minute a child in 
Africa dies of malaria.” 1 
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Service learning links old and new 


Jacqueline Janelle 
henever University of Alberta psychology professor Sheree 
Kwong See wanted to debunk stereotypes about aging for 
her third-year students, she kept running into the same 
“old” roadblock. 

Being old is an abstract concept for young people, she says. Many 
20-somethings can’t distinguish between a 60-year-old and a 75-year-old. 
They rarely interact with seniors, they see their parents as old, and if they 
think about aging at all, they don’t think that will ever happen to them. 

Kwong See decided her students 
needed a dose of old age—while 
still in their third year of university. 


G0 CSLisa leap of faith, 
but it’s a good one.” 


“When they are forced to see it in 
front of them, their eyes are opened. 
Sheree Kwong See It makes it real,’ she said. So she 
assigned a project, developed with 
help from the U of A’s Community 
Service-Learning (CSL) program, to give students a chance to experience 
life as seniors first-hand. Students surveyed seniors to find out what kind of 
programming they wanted from their local recreation centre. 

‘The change was immediate, says Kwong See. Her students were more 
engaged and they began to critically analyze what they were being taught. 
The phrase “but in my placement” cropped up over and over in class 
discussions. Students had tested the ideas covered in class and realized that 
theory doesn’t always work in practice. 

Moving student learning into the workplace has always intrigued 
Tara Fenwick. She completed her PhD in educational policy studies at 
the U of A, and is now chair in professional education at the University 
of Stirling in Scotland. “People learn all the time, through all kinds of 
experiences in family, community, classrooms and recreation, but work is a 
particular preoccupation in our economy-obsessed society,’ she says. 

For Fenwick, who delivered the Department of Human Ecology's 
Empey Lecture March 6 as part of the kickoff to the university’s year- 
round Festival of Teaching, giving students the opportunity to see how 
they fit into the working world is valuable but not always easy. It requires 


teachers to rethink their role and re-examine “where and how to inter- 
yene—and most importantly, for what purpose.” 

Kwong See agrees. She was initially concerned about how she could 
link her students’ experiences back to the course material, but found that 
the students discovered connections on their own. Instead, her role was to 
help them make sense of what they had learned. “CSL is a leap of faith,” 
she says, “but it’s a good one.” 

More than 50 U of A teachers have incorporated some aspect of CSL 
into their courses. Fenwick says this is a boon for all involved, noting 
that community partners benefit from “an inquiring, attentive learner 
supported by the vast resources of a university,’ while students and 
teachers gain an enlivened classroom. i 


Chi STUDY 


CENTRE 


a love of learning grows here 


JUNIOR 
KINDERGARTEN 


(Preschool) 


Are you looking for an exemplary 

Junior Kindergarten where children’s 
ideas, questions, and interests | 
are put first? | 


Open House 


March 13, 2013 
6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 


The Child Study Centre is a project- 
based program with a focus on early 
literacy, numeracy, arts, physical 
education, and play. 


Room B03, Education South Bldg. | 


(please call or check our website for directions) 


If your child will be 4 by 
February 28, 2014, come join us 
for the 2013-2014 school year! 
Classes are: 
Monday through Thursday 
Morning or Afternoon 
11210 — 87 Avenue 


Registration is open now. 


780,492.7341 


childstudycentre@ ualberta.ca 


| UNI¥YERSITY OF ALGERTA 


www. childstudycentre. ualberta.ca 


We believe that your 
home is the best place 
for your child to be. 


Preferred 
Personnel 
of Canada 


Our goal is your goal; to locate the most qualified 
individual from the largest pool of caregivers available. 


Call 780-430-7987 or Toll-free 1-800-899-8841 
www. preferrednannies.com 
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Giving a voice to kids with Down syndrome Researchers — 


Richard Siemens 


Bryan Alary 


esearchers are helping children with 
Re syndrome who stutter find their 
yoice and speak with ease. 

Stuttering is acommon problem that affects 
slmost half of all children with Down syndrome, 
yet despite the scope of the problem, little research 
exists about preferred treatment options—or 
even whether to treat at all. Researchers with 
the University of Alberta Institute for Stuttering 
Treatment and Research (ISTAR) point to a new 
case study that shows fluency shaping can indeed 
improve a child’s speech. 

“People who stutter, whether they have a 
developmental delay or not, can do very well with 
treatment, said study co-author Jessica Harasym, a 
speech-language pathologist and Elks clinician with 
ISTAR in the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine. 
“There is no difference between the way the child 
in our case study responded compared with other 
children and families we've worked with who don’t 


Co-author Marilyn Langevin, ISTAR's 
director of research, said there is little consensus 
in the speech-language pathology community 
about treating stuttering for kids with co-existing 
disorders like Down syndrome. Their descrip- 
tive case study directly challenges the notion that 
children with Down syndrome should not be 
taught fluency skills for fear that failure could lead 
to frustration and damaged self-esteem. 

“The difference in treating a child with Down 
syndrome might be using more simplified terms 
and slight modifications in how skills are ex- 
plained, more modelling of skills—the more you 
show, the better,’ Langevin says. 

In the study, Harasym and Langevin worked 
with an eight-year-old, Sarah, whose stuttering had 
affected her scholastic performance and ability to 
speak with friends and teachers at school. Four 
months of treatment, including the practice of 
prolongation—speaking at an exaggeratedly slow 
rate—plus breathing techniques and voice manage- 
ment skills inside the clinic and at home, helped 


Marilyn Langevin (left) and Jessica Harasym 


“This is front-line clinical research and it is 
making a difference in people’s lives” Langevin 
says, explaining that stuttering can lead to social 
isolation, teasing and bullying. She says treatment 
helped Sarah find a way to get her words out. 

“When there is less interference with com- 
munication, a child like Sarah can function that 
much better. She’s functioning better with friends, 
and family, and she’s able to reach her potential in 
a more robust way.” 

The research was funded by an anonymous 
donor and a grant from the Alberta and National 
Elks and Royal Purple. It was published in the 
December 2012 issue of the Journal of Fluency 


receive 
$495,000 to 
investigate 
preservatives 


esearchers from a variety of 
faculties at the University of | 
berta have come together | 


with acommon goal. The team will | 
search for a way to use a type of 
bacteria found in yogurt to replace 


traditional chemical food preserva- | 
tives. Lactic acid bacteria produce 
non-toxic, naturally occurring | 


Sarah improve her fluency by 98.6 per cent. Disorders. Wi 


have Down syndrome.” 


peptides that very effectively kill 

pathogenic bacteria like listeria. | 
“The reason we're interested in 

lactic acid bacteria is that the pep- 
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tides produced by bacteria are harm- | 
less, with no toxicity whatsoever,’ 
said Kamaljit Kaur, associate profes-_| 


GFC COMMITTEES: ACADEMIC & SUPPORT STAFF NEEDED 


sor in the Faculty of Pharmacy and | 
Pharmaceutical Sciences. 
Kaur has worked with pep- 
tides for the past 10 years. For 
this project, she joined forces 
with David Wishart, professor of | 
computing and biological sci- 


The terms of office for a number of academic and support staff members serving on General Faculties Council (GFC) Standing 
Committees, Appeal Boards and committees to which GFC elects members will expire on June 30, 2013. The GFC Nominating 
Committee (NC) is seeking academic and support staff members to fill the following vacancies for terms normally three (3) years in 
length, beginning July 1, 2013. 


Committee Staff Vacancies Meeting Times 
normally month! 


ACADEMIC PLANNING COMMITTEE (APC): GFC’s 
senior committee dealing with academic, financial and 
planning issues. 


ences in the Faculty of Science and 


research officer with the National 
THREE academic staff members (Category A1.0) all of 


whom must sit on GFC 


2:00 pm/twice monthly, 


Institute for Nanotechnology, and 
Alternating Wednesdays 


Lynn McMullen, professor in the 
Department of Agricultural, Food 
and Nutritional Science. 


ONE academic staff member (Category A1.0) who is a 
former Associate Dean, Discipline Officer (DO) or 
University Appeals Board Chair 

TWO staff members (Categories A1.0, A2.0 or B1.0 
THREE academic staff representatives (Category 
A1.0) at least one of whom must sit on GFC 

ONE academic staff member (is an Associate Dean or 
Associate Chair, Teaching and Learning, or equivalent 


CAMPUS LAW REVIEW COMMITTEE (CLRC): Reviews 
Code of Student Behaviour, Code of Applicant Behaviour 
and Residence Community Standards. 


COMMITTEE ON THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
(CLE): 

Promotes an optimal learning environment in alignment 
with guiding documents of the University of Alberta. 


UNDERGRADUATE AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIP 
COMMITTEE (UASC): Approves new awards for 
undergraduate students including selection and eligibility 
criteria. 


9:30 am/4" Thursdays “The role for all three of us is 


equally important. We are a robust 
team,” said Kaur. 

The team also has CanBiocin Inc. 
on board as their industrial collab- 
orator. The U of A spinoff company 


specializes in developing innovative 


2:00 pm/1st Wednesday 


THREE academic staff members (Category A1.1, A1.5 and socially beneficial products 


or A1.6) 


2:00 pm/24 Tuesday 


based on lactic acid bacteria. 

Lactic acid bacteria produce only 
a very small amount of peptides. 
AAC: TWO academic staff member (Categories A1.1, 
A1.5 or A1.6 or on post-retirement contract) on the 
Panel of Chairs 
TWO faculty members (Categories A1.1, A1.5 or A1.6 
or on post-retirement contract) on the Panel of Faculty 
members 
UAB: FOUR academic staff members for the Panel of 
Chairs 


OTHER Committee/Body to Which GFC Elects Members 
DEPARTMENT CHAIR SELECTION COMMITTEE: 


Members are chosen in rotation from a panel of 15 to serve 
on Department Chair selection committees. 


Distinguished University Professorships Advisory 
Selection Committee 


Normally 4 to 5 hearings per 
year, scheduled as needed 
Mon to Thurs; normally start 
anytime between 3:00 pm- 
5:30 pm, and typically last 3- 
5 hours. 


GFC ACADEMIC APPEALS COMMITTEE (AAC) / “Our goal is to increase the amount 


UNIVERSITY APPEAL BOARD (UAB): 

AAC hears/decides student appeals regarding academic 
Standing. UAB hears/decides student appeals and 
applicant appeals regarding disciplinary decisions made 
under the Code of Student Behaviour or Code of Applicant 
Behaviour. 


of peptides that lactic acid bacteria 
produce naturally, as well as make 
the peptides broad-spectrum,’ | 
said Kaur. “If successful, it could | 
replace chemical preservatives and 
the use of conventional antibiotics 
for animals.” 

Kaur is thrilled to have Wishart 
and McMullen as co-principal 
investigators. “I appreciate their 


SIX academic staff members (from Categories A1.1, MEE SES Ce eL RLS 


A1.5 or A1.6) 


Chair selection processes are 
initiated 


Constituted as selection 
processes are initiated. 
Average of 6 times a year 


confidence in me. I’m fortunate and 
honoured to work with them.” 


TWO academic staff members (from Categories A1.1 | 
The team received $495,000 | 
| 


or A1.5) 


ONE academic staff member (Category A1.0) who is 
not a member of the Faculty of Extension) 


TWO staff members (Categories A1.0 or B1.0) 


Extension Faculty Council: Represents University 


from the Food Safety Research and | 
interests on Extension's Faculty Council. | 


Innovation Program, supported by 
Alberta Innovates Bio Solutions 
and the Alberta Livestock and 
Meat Agency. 

This is just one of several projects — 
in which Kaur uses the peptides 
from lactic acid bacteria. In 2011, 
she received funding from the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canadafora 
closely related project, with the goal 
of creating a simple portable device 
to diagnose the presence of listeria, 
E. coli and salmonella. 

If Kaur and her co-principal 
investigators, engineering profes- 
sors Thomas Thundat and Sushanta 
Mitra, are successful, the device 
would put Canada at the forefront 


of quickly detecting contamin- 
ated food. M 


University of Alberta Museums Policy and Planning 
Committee: Advise University administration and 
governance bodies on matters relating to the University of 
Alberta Museums 


SENATE: Links with the community and is an independent 
advisory body of community leaders. 


TWO academic staff member (Categories A1.1, A1.5 
or A1.6); MUST be a member of GFC 


ALL FACULTY & STAFF interested in becoming an active member in the collegial governance system at the University of Alberta by serving 
on a General Faculties Council (GFC) Standing Committee for 2013-2014 are invited to apply ON-LINE now. 


ON-LINE applications are currently being accepted. Faculty/Staff applications must be submitted by Monday, March 28, 2013 at 4:30 
p.m. Please visit the University Governance website at www.governance.ualberta.ca for an application form and more details. 


Ui Rc mredemmane ARTHUR 


MORE INFO: Comprehensive details on all GFC/GFC Standing Committees’ terms of references, memberships, and schedules are available on-line 
at the University Governance website. If you have questions or would like more information please contact: Ms. Ann Hodgson, Coordinator, GFC 
Nominating Committee (NC), at 780-492-1938, or by e-mail: ann.hodgson@ualberta.ca. Interested applicants are welcome to come by and visit 
University Governance in Room 3-04 South Academic Building (SAB). 


Defining the new normal in aging 


Bryan Alary 


iana McIntyre approaches her 80th 

birthday later this year with the 

same energy and zest for life of 
friends decades her junior. Aside from back 
surgery years ago, she’s never been sick and, 
through a busy volunteer schedule, never 
seems to slow down. 


6 What's normal for a 45-year-old? 
What’s normal for an 80-year- 
old? Those are really irrelevant 
terms as far as I’m concerned.” 


Diana Mcintyre 


MecIntyre’s good health feels normal—at 
least to her—although she recognizes not all 
seniors are so fortunate. But when it comes to 
terms like “normal,” “healthy” or “successful” 
aging, she shakes her head. 

“T don’t know what would be considered 
normal aging,” said McIntyre, past presi- 
dent of the Seniors Association of Greater 
Edmonton. “What’s normal for a 45-year- 
old? What’s normal for an 80-year-old? Those 


Researchers read history in the margins 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he margins of books that were read centur- 
ies ago could explain why we spend less 
time reading a book today than people did 


in the 18th century, according to two University of 


Alberta researchers. 


As part of their research for their recently pub- 
lished book, The Spacious Margin: Eighteenth-Century 
Printed Books and the Traces of Their Readers, English 


are really irrelevant terms as far as I’m con- 
cerned, My own philosophy is I would like 
to do as much as I can, for as long as I can, as 
well as I can.” 

Hannah O’Rourke, a PhD student and 
Vanier scholar in the Faculty of Nursing at 
the University of Alberta, says terms such as 
normal or healthy aging are commonly used 
by health-care professionals to describe or 
influence how seniors should age. Often they 
emphasize personal lifestyle choices in stay- 
ing healthy, such as eating well, staying active 
and not smoking. 

But those terms can fall short of the ex- 
periences of most older Canadians, and how 
they're used affects how a society views older 
generations—especially seniors living with 
chronic diseases such as cancer, diabetes and 
heart disease, says O’Rourke. 

“Normal aging is not something we can 
easily define,’ she says. “There are many older 
adults with chronic disease who report they 
still enjoy life. When aging is just defined as 
‘healthy’ and ‘devoid of disease, it doesn’t 
leave a place for what to do with all of 
these older adults who are still aging with 
chronic illnesses. 

“Cures for chronic illnesses are not always 
around the corner, and health-care teams have 
patients to care for now. We need to find ways 


“One can guess about the sort of access that a 


says. “But we have a copy of Art of Love, inscribed by a 


who was reading this erotic poetry, and date her. This 


don’t and won't.” 


and film studies professors Sylvia Brown and John 


Considine studied annotations scribbled in the 
margins of books owned by famous people—such as 
John Wesley, co-founder of the Methodist Church—as 
well as by ordinary people the pair say are unknown 


to history. 
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Annotations in the margins of 18th-century books reveal rich 
details of history and offer clues about how technology has 
changed the way we read, say two researchers who recently 


published their own book on the subject. 


Brown says that in the 17th century, people would 
typically own only a few books, such as a Bible or a col- 
lection of sermons. Those books were valued and read 
in very concentrated ways—and heavily annotated, 


she notes. 


“But in the 18th century, there were more printed 
works and more opportunities to buy print. More 
people owned more books, so intensive reading was 
replaced by something we've taken to an extreme 


ich is th asual skimming of books,” 
today, which is the very casué g ‘ 
“And so we see far less annotation in the 


Brown says. 
18th century.” 


But the abundance of books did more than spur 
an evolution of reading habits. Readers who an- 
notated their books provided rich details of history 
often missed in the general accounts of the past, 


says Considine. 


JESUS, CHRIST 


ADV.QQAT E, 
Clearly Explain'd, 
SEB 


Largely. ‘miprov, H 
BENEFIT 
BELIEVERS: 


of books.” 


the pages from a bookseller and then ordering a custom 


life was unique,’ Brown says. 


says Considine. 


country and century.’ 


woman in the English countryside in the early 18th 
century might have to erotic poetry by Latin poets,” he 


is a real person, not a generality. These books bear wit- 
ness to human lives in ways that a lot of our books now 


G6 They would have, from the beginning, 
understood the book as an embodied 
thing, that its material life was unique.” 


For their study, Considine and Brown pored over 
more than 60 tomes from the U of A’s Bruce Peel 
Special Collections, a rare collection of books that can’t 
be found anywhere else in the world. But centuries on, 
we may not have such a record, says Brown. 

Ht “When there were fewer books and people kept 
them, we had an archive of the past. We're in danger 

of leaving no archive of our present; our preservation 

is very fragile. Will people 300 years from now start to 
think about our specific stories? They might have access 
to them, but the stories may also disappear because 
there isn’t a kind of consciousness of how fragile this 
information is and the need to preserve it,” she says. 

“There’s a danger now in resources like Google 
Books to feel that a book is really its disembodied 
contents—that if you have the electronic text of the 
book, that’s the book,” says Brown. “We can actually 
make this mistake because of the mass proliferation 


In times past, she says, owning a book meant buying 


binding. “They would have, from the beginning, under- 
stood the book as an embodied thing, that its material 


That disconnect in perception of the materiality of 
books is creating a gap in the continuum of our history 
as recorded in the margins of 18th-century books, 


“There’s a very basic human interest in making 
connections with people who are unlike us. Looking at 
old books is a way of looking at that connection with 
someone very different from us, who lived in a different 


Hannah O’Rourke found that terms such as “successful” or “normal” aging can affect how society views older 
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generations, especially seniors living with chronic diseases. 


to support older adults with chronic disease 
to live well according to their own definitions 
of health and normality.” 

O'Rourke, a registered nurse whose 
research focuses on quality of life for 
people with dementia, points out that many 
Canadian seniors are well enough to live at 
home, yet 80 per cent have some form of 
chronic disease. With that large a majority, 
putting the onus on individual choices to age 
successfully sends the wrong message. 

“The implication is that if you have a 
chronic illness as an older adult, you've 
somehow failed in this goal of aging without 


woman who lived in the north of England. And from 
this, we can name an English woman, Mary Vipond, 


chronic disease, which is perhaps not that 
realistic a goal.” 

O’Rourke points out that an aging society 
can also be viewed as a success story, because 
it means the majority of us are living well into 
our older years. 

“Just because something requires resources 
doesn’t necessarily mean it’s a huge problem.” 

O’Rourke’s research was funded by 
Knowledge Translation Canada, Alberta 
Innovates — Health Solutions and the 
Canadian Institutes of Health Research. The 
findings will be published in the March issue 
of Nursing Inquiry. Wi 
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Sylvia Brown 


been established. 


suitable candidates. 


assistance. 


(contact information at right). 


Martin Ferguson-Pell, Ph.D. 


University of Alberta 
Edmonton, AB T6G 2G7 


The process for selecting the Vice-Provost and 
Chair of the Health Sciences Council has 
begun, and a Selection Advisory Committee has 


At this point, the Selection Advisory Committee 
asks for your opinion on the leadership needs of 
the Health Sciences Council in the years ahead, 
and any other key issues. You are urged to 
contact members of the Committee, or write to 
me as Committee Chair, to express your views 
on the priorities of the Council, its current issues 
and future direction. All feedback may be shared 
with the Selection Advisory Committee. In order 
to facilitate the Committee's work, please submit 
your comments by Friday, April 5, 2013. 


In addition, individuals who wish to stand as a 
candidate are invited to apply. Individuals may 
also nominate others who they feel would be 


The selection of a Vice-Provost and Chair, 
Health Sciences Council, is vital to the 
academic success of the University of Alberta. 

| therefore ask you to take the time, even at this 
busy point in the academic year, to give some 
thought to the future of the Council. Your views 
are important to us. Thank you for your 


Please forward your comments to the 
address/e-mail below. You may also share your 
views with any member of the Committee 


Acting Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 
Chair, Selection Advisory Committee 
2-36 South Academic Building (SAB) 


| E-Mail: acting. provost@ualberta.ca 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ALBERTA 


Call for Consultation 


By the Selection Advisory Committee for the 
Vice-Provost and Chair, Health Sciences Council 


SELECTION ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP: 


Martin Ferguson-Pell 


acting.provost@ualberta.ca 


Ingrid Johnston 


Ingrid.johnston@ualberta.ca 


Mazi Shirvani 


mazi.shirvani@ualberta.ca 


Anita Molzahn 
anita. molzahn@ualberta.ca 


John Kennelly 


john.kennelly@ualberta.ca 


Robert Haennel 
bob.haennel@ualberta.ca 


Ruth Wolfe 
ruth.wolfe@ualberta.ca 


Steven Patterson 
steven.patterson@ualberta.ca 


Brenda Le 
ble1@ualberta.ca 


William Lau 


whlauQualberta.ca 


Sharla King 
sharla.king@ualberta.ca 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Remembering Alan DeSilva: 1982-2013 


The University of Alberta community joins Augustana Campus in 
mourning the sudden loss of Alan DeSilva, a popular biology sessional 
known for his gentle sense of humour and his passion to teach. He was 30. 

A devoted family man first, DeSilva was also a talented educator, entre- 
preneur, biologist, scientist and musician. 

“Although it’s been hard, what has helped is knowing the amazing influ- 


ence he had on this world,” wrote Alan’s wife Renee in a note to Augustana. 


“Alan always told me how he loved the teaching environment there and 
how working at Augustana inspired him to be a better professor. 


“Thank you for helping him live out his passion for teaching.” 


Legion gives gift to support rehabilitation research 


The Royal Canadian Legion Alberta-NW T Command donated 
$267,000 to the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine’s Canadian Military 
and Veterans’ Rehabilitation Research program, a gift raised at the com- 
munity level through the Poppy Fund. 

“T find this very meaningful, as the impact of military rehabilitation | 
research extends beyond soldiers and veterans. The research discoveries 
and implications will also translate to benefit the community,’ said Bob 
Haennel, acting dean of rehabilitation medicine. “We recognize that this 
gift is from the community, for the community. It is very special to us.” 

Canada’s first research chair dedicated specifically to the rehabilitation 
of injured soldiers and veterans was established in May 2011 by the Faculty 
of Rehabilitation Medicine, with foundational gifts from True Patriot Love 
Foundation and Harry and Muriel Hole. The chair is positioned to provide 
international leadership in finding and communicating solutions to the 
medical and rehabilitation needs of Canada’s soldiers and veterans. 

“The University of Alberta recognized two years ago that academia 
should do more for soldiers,” said Ibolja Cernak, the holder of the Chair 
in Military and Veterans’ Clinical Rehabilitation, in her presentation to 
visitors from the Royal Canadian Legion this month. “This research is sci- 
ence for soldiers’ sake, not science for science’s sake.” 


Rhodes Scholar wins Canadian award 


Megan Engel, who received a Rhodes Scholarship in November, has 
now won the $10,000 Andre Hamer prize for outstanding postgraduate 
work in sciences from the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council of Canada. 

This fall, Engel takes up her Rhodes Scholarship at the University of 
Oxford, where she will pursue her interests in natural sciences. 

“The U of A is truly my home,’ said Engel. “Amongst the faculty I 
encountered some of the most brilliant, pedagogically gifted, and humble 
people I have known, and these mentors haye been instrumental in my 


SUCCESS. 


“Nothing would give me greater fulfilment than to be able to return 
as a professor to the campus that has given me so much, in order to give 
something back to it.” 


Shenton named ACAC north’s coach of the year 


Augustan Vikings women’s basketball coach Leanne Shenton was named 
the Alberta Colleges Athletic Conference’s north division coach of the year. 
Shenton, an alumna of Augustana, led the women’s Vikings to a first- 

place 20-1 record and a second-place national ranking. The fairy-tale 
season ended March 2 with a 83-65 loss to the Olds Broncos in the ACAC 
final held in Camrose. 


Internship opportunities in Germany expanded 


Leading institutions in Germany, such as the Helmholtz Association of 
German Research Centres, have been collaborating closely with the U of A 
as part of the university's international engagement strategy to expand 
internship programs that will deepen students’ academic experience. 


“The internships will open opportunities for our students to under- 
take experiential learning directly connected to their areas of study,” said | 
Britta Baron, vice-provost and associate vice-president (international). “Of 
course, we're providing a first-class academic experience at the U of A, but 
beyond that, students today need more than just a degree. They need skills 
and qualifications that are not acquired in the classroom.” 

Giving students a chance to gain those skills is being made possible 
through U of A International’s Education Abroad program. The program's 
Berlin-based internship liaison, Ira Rickert, is helping to deliver on the uni- 
versity’s commitment to provide an international experience for students. 

Riickert says there are several internships in the areas of IT, sustain- 
ability and renewable energy, medicine, engineering and the arts, as well as 
with some of Germany's top economic, social and political think tanks and 
the Bundestag—the German parliament. 

“[ think this is the first time a student from the U of A has gone to the 
Bundestag,” she said. “I’ve met with him and he’s very happy because it’s a 
big opportunity for him.” 

Riickert says she will work directly with students to find internship 
positions that interest them. “Canada is a country people like, so whenever 
we mention Canada, the first thing we hear is, ‘Oh, yes, we would love to 
have your students because it will enrich our company’s life.” 


Engineering students charged up over EcoCar 


Richard Cairney 


he University of Alberta 

EcoCar Team has unveiled 

its 2013 car, taking on a 
challenge that even the automotive 
industry finds daunting. The stu- 
dents designed and built the single- 
seat hydrogen cell car and will once 
again compete against teams from 
around the world this spring. 


G6 It was just a great 
learning experience 
because all of the 
mistakes we could 
make, we made.” 


Matt Sponiar 


“They've gone from nothing, 
from an idea, to recruiting a team 
and learning to build a car from 
scratch,” said mechanical engineer- 
ing professor Marc Secanell, who 
supervises the group. Secanell 
says that major car manufactur- 
ers Nissan, Daimler, Ford and 
Hyundai are actually collaborating 
on commercial production of zero- 
emission Cars. 

“In a way, these students are 
among the pioneers,” Secanell 
added. “These big car companies 
are working together but these guys 


| have done it all themselves.” 


The team was established in 
2010 with mechanical engineering 
student Matt Sponiar driving the 
campaign to establish a new stu- 
dent group focused on sustainable 


automotive design and engineer- 


ing. Last year, the group made 

its debut appearance at the Shell 
Eco-marathon in Houston, Texas, 
which hosts teams from more than 
150 universities and high schools 
in North and South America. 
After several setbacks in complet- 
ing the 10-kilometre competition 
course last year, the team took 


pajiddns 


The EcoCar team unveiled its 2013 vehicle Feb. 28. The team is going to compete at the 
Shell Eco-marathon in Houston, Texas, in April. 


second place in the Urban Concept 
Vehicle category. 

“Tt was just a great learning ex- 
perience because all of the mistakes 
we could make, we made,” Sponair 
said, during a special event to show 
off the 2013 car and thank the 
team’s supporters. 

This year’s vehicle has an upper 
chassis made of BioFiber and a 


lower chassis made from a cellulose 
AnGligedian mie The welitdle fe The EcoCur dashboard goes high tech. 
powered by a hydrogen fuel cell. 
“It’s coming together well,” 
Sponiar said. “We're really excited.” Futures, Bullfrog Power, Alberta 
Council of Technologies and Rohit 


Communities. 


Major sponsors for the team 
include the Faculty of Engineering, 
Shell, Motive (design company), 
Alberta Innovates — Technology 


The team competes in Houston 
April 4-7. 
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The Residence Services’ Marketing and Recruitment unit won 
two silver awards at the Higher Ed Marketing's 28th Annual Education 
Advertising Awards. 


Residence Services’ Home @ U campaign won silvers in both the Outdoor 
and Poster marketing categories for institutions with more than 20,000 
students. Over 3,000 entries were received for these awards from all over 
North America. 


Golden Bears find championship form, 


Pandas teams grab silvers 


Folio Staff 


t’s been more than four decades, but the University 


coach of the year honour in four years. He won 
women’s coach of the year in 2011 when the Pandas 
won the CIS championship. M 


of Alberta Golden Bears wrestling team finally 


returned to championship form March 2 in 


London, Ont. 


The Bears, who had claimed three consecu- 
tive championships from 1970 to 1972, tallied 52 
points to win a thrilling race over Brock (51) and 


Western (49). 


Not to be outdone, the men’s hockey team booked 
| their spot in the CIS championships by claiming their 
50th Canada West title with a 2-1 series win at Clare 
Drake Arena over the University of Saskatchewan 
Huskies, who will play host to the University Cup 


championship March 14-17. 


Meanwhile, the reigning CIS wrestling champion 
Pandas had to settle for silver at this year’s finals. It is 
their third consecutive top-two finish at the event. 

The Pandas volleyball team earned their second con- 
secutive CIS silver medal after losing for a second year 
to the University of British Columbia Thunderbirds, 
| who have now won the national championships six 


consecutive times. 


Fourth-year head coach Owen Dawkins was named 
the CIS men’s coach of the year, his second national 
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Golden Bears grapplers win national wrestling title for first time 
in more than 40 years. 
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Searchlight shines on talented arts student 


Michael Brown 


s far back as Josh Sahunta can remember, he has 
As of a music career that is out of this world. 
The first-year arts student's stellar dream is a little 

closer to liftoff, thanks to the strong showing of his song 
Supernova through two rounds of the CBC Radio competi- 
tion Searchlight: The Hunt for Canada’s Best New Artist. 

“Tentered the CBC Music competition last minute as I 
had only found out about it half an hour before the submis- 
sion deadline,” said Sahunta, who wrote, composed and 
sang Supernova, which features vocals by local high-school 
singing sensation Kayla Patrick. “I have had large spikes in 
my YouTube video views as well as a significant boost on my 
Facebook fan page since the entry of my song. 

“All of this is so new to me, which makes the experience so 
incredibly exciting.” 

Sahunta says he intended Supernova to be a love-lost ballad 
that anyone who ever suffered a broken heart could relate 
to, tempered by a catchy melody that makes the song a bit of 
a toe-tapper. “It’s about a relationship that comes to an end 
without any prior warning at all. It deals with the shock and 


heartbreak associated with a sudden loss of someone dear 
to you.” 

Sahunta also shot a video for Supernova, opting for a num- 
ber of U of A landscapes as the backdrop for much of it. 

“Every kind of location was at our disposal—perfectly lit 
indoor scenes, the path in front of the CCIS building, which 
was conveniently lined with lit lampposts, and the empty 
parking lot—it all gets the creative juices going crazy.” 

Sahunta, who is eyeing a career in criminal psychology and 
forensics, says making it in the music industry would allow 
him the luxury of doing the two things he loves most—tray- 
elling and performing music. But until that musical dream 
arrives, the psychology major is looking forward to taking 
advantage of all the opportunities the U of A is offering. 

“T decided to come to the U of A because of the opportun- 
ities it provides to its students,’ said Sahunta. “No matter who 
you are, it has something for you.” 

For instance, Sahunta says he was never one for joining 
clubs, but that quickly changed when he arrived on campus 
in September. 

“Who wouldn't want to join a sword-fighting club? It’s 
just such a welcoming place. Though it is large, once you get 
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Josh Sahunta is in the running to become Canada’s Best New Artist in a 
CBC Radio competition. 


acquainted, the place becomes like a second home. I hope to 
have a truly well-rounded educational experience that pro- 
vides me with skills that allow me to help people to the best of 
my abilities.” 

Winners of the regional competition will be entered into 
the national competition, with the winner receiving $20,000 


in Yamaha music equipment. Wi 
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MARCH 19 & 20 

Sustaining Inspiration... Developing 
Skill Workshop. The Arts-based Research 
Studio's artist-in-residence Markus 
Alexander, PhD candidate, director and 
choreographer, will be conducting a 
series of open workshops. March 19, 7 
to 9:30 p.m. and March 20, 1-3:30 p.m. 
4-104 Education North. 


UNTIL MARCH 23 


the space between us: Alysha 
Creighton. This exhibition is the final 
visual presentation for the degree of 
master of fine arts in drawing and inter- 
media. FAB Gallery. 


Field Notes: Lisa Matthias. This exhib- 
ition is the final visual presentation 

for the degree of master of fine arts in 
printmaking. FAB Gallery. 


MARCH 9 


Jamie Syer presents a piano master 
class. Participants are the bachelor of 
music piano majors from the studio 
of Milton Schlosser. 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
Augustana Chapel, Camrose. 


MARCH 10 


Camrose & District Community Band 
in Concert. The band comprises music 
enthusiasts and musicians from the 
Camrose area, as well as a signifi- 
cant number of Augustana students. 
2-3 p.m. Augustana Chapel, Camrose. 


MARCH 11 


Calendar Town Hall. The Office of the 
Registrar is pleased to host a Calendar 
Town Hall (information session) for fac- 
ulty and department contacts involved 
in making changes to and reviewing 
drafts for the University Calendar. 

10 a.m.—noon. L1-490 ECHA. RSVP to 
lynelle.watt@ualberta.ca. 


Exhibition of the work of David 
Baine. Faculty of Education researcher 
David Baine will be showcasing his 
photography. All visitors will be entered 
into a draw to win a Baine original. 
Noon-9 p.m. Faculty Club. 


Noon Music. Elizabeth Turnbull Voice 
Class Concert. Noon-1 p.m. 
MARCH 12, 14, 18-22 & 25 


Moodle Training, TLS Concepts, Peer 
Assessment and Course Design. The 
Centre for Teaching and Learning hosts 


“hs, 


a number of hands-on sessions to 
introduce Moodle features and course 
development to instructors. For more 
information, go to ctl.ualberta.ca. 


MARCH 172, 13 & 15 


2012-13 Broadus Lectures. Julie Rak, 
professor in the Department of English 
and Film Studies, will give a series of 
talks based on her recent research into 
the recent memoir boom that has flood- 
ed the market. Each day, 3:30-5 p.m. 
HC L-1. 


MARCH 13 & 20 


Walking With Our Sisters. Beading 
sessions every Wednesday through 
April 24. 11-1 p.m. North Power Plant 
(Aboriginal Student Council Space). 


MARCH 13 


Educated Luncheon — Fact or Fiction: 
Canada & the U.S.A. = Friendly Foes. 
The Honourable Anne McLellan, aca- 
demic director and distinguished scholar 
in residence with the U of A’s Alberta 
Institute for American Studies, will 
share her views on Canada’s relation- 
ship with the U.S. and the challenges to 
creating a more united and productive 
relationship. Cost: $10 (includes lunch). 
Noon-1 p.m. Enterprise Square. Register 
at alumni.ualberta.ca. 


Hear’s to Your Health Concert. Gil 
Sharon, violin; Patricia Tao, piano. 
5-7 p.m. Walter Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre, foyer to Bernard Snell 
Auditorium. 


Staging Diversity 2013 Artist-in- 
Residence Workshop Series. Artist- 
in-residence for Winter 2013 and MFA 
candidate Nikki Shaffeeullah is a theatre 
facilitator who has led arts-based com- 
munity projects across Canada and 
internationally. Staging Diversity, a 
participatory, theatre-based research 
project, employs a variety of theatre- 
based methodologies to explore social 
location, with a focus on ancestral 
histories and cross-cultural myths, folk 
tales and legends. 12:30-2 p.m. 4-104 
Education North. 


MARCH 14 


D.B. Robinson Speaker Series 
2012-13. Susan McCahan, profes- 
sor of mechanical engineering, vice- 
dean (undergraduate) of the Faculty 
of Engineering at the University of 


Toronto and 3M Award winner, will be 
on hand to give a talk titled Designing 
a Compelling Learning Experience. 
McCahan will explore some of the 
basic principles of designing a compel- 
ling learning experience, and discuss 
examples of the diverse ways in 

which university education is being 
reinvented. 3—4:30 p.m. 1-001 ETLC. 


Brain Awareness Week 2013. Anthony 
Cashmore, professor at the University 
of Pennsylvania, will be on hand to give 
a talk entitled Is Free Will an Illusion? 
Ethical and Legal Implications, 3:30- 
5:30 p.m. 1-140 CCIS. 


MARCH 14-16 


Augustana Winter Drama Production. 
Shoot*Get Treasure* Repeat is an 

epic cycle of short plays written by 
Mark Ravenhill and directed by Kevin 
Sutley. Tickets (available only at the 
door): $15 (general admission); $5 
(students). 7:30-9:30 p.m. Augustana 
Theatre Centre. 


MARCH 15 


CIHR’s New Open Suite of Programs 
and Associated Peer Review Town 
Hall. Jane Aubin, CIHR chief scientific 
officer and vice-president of research 
and knowledge translation, will discuss 


how CIHR is engaging the research com- 


munity in the transition to the new pro- 
gram design and peer review processes. 
9-11 p.m. 2-190 ECHA. To register go 
to rsoregistration.ualberta.ca. 


MARCH 17 


And the Band Played On. Mannskor: 
Augustana Men's Choir and some very 
special guests will examine Augustana’s 
Resilience theme in a spring concert 
featuring fine music that has stood the 
test of time. Tickets (available only at 
the door): $18 (adults); $14 (students/ 
seniors); $45 (family). 7:30-9 p.m. 
Augustana Chapel, Camrose. 


MARCH 18-29 


Traces Engineering Art Exhibit. Traces 
is the second annual art exhibit show- 

casing the artistic endeavours of engin- 
eering students, faculty and profession- 
als. NREF 2nd level, ETLC/ECERF Atrium. 


MARCH 18 


Noon Music. Early Music Concert. 
Noon-1 p.m. Convocation Hall. 


MARCH 19 


Conflict and Bullying in the Learning 
Environment. In collaboration with 

the Office of Safe Disclosure & Human 
Rights and Organizational Learning & 
Effectiveness, CTL is pleased to present 
a new series of workshops that will 
enable participants to better under- 
stand inclusiveness in learning environ- 
ments. 10-11:30 a.m. 236/238 TELUS 
Centre. For more information, go to ctl. 
ualberta.ca. 


MARCH 21 


The Legal Forum Centenary Speakers 
Series 2012-13. Craig Jones, law pro- 
fessor at Thompson Rivers University, 
will give a talk entitled Trying Polygamy: 
Social Harm and Individual Freedom 
Under the Charter. Noon—1 p.m. 193 
Law Centre. 


Alberta 2013 Budget Post-Mortem. 
After the provincial government pre- 
sents Budget 2013, Derek Fildebrandt, 
Canadian Taxpayers Association — 
Alberta, and Shirley McClellan, former 
Alberta deputy premier and minister 
of finance and distinguished scholar in 
residence in the faculties of ALES and 
business, will give their opinions and 
provide a grade on this year’s budget. 
4:30-6 p.m. B-1 Tory Lecture Theatres. 


Egypt's Rocky Transition — What 
Now? The Revolutions Continue: A 
MEAS public lecture series discuss- 
ing the past, present and future of 
the Arab revolutions, Islamism and 
the transition to democracy, gender 
equality and minority rights, and lib- 
eralism, populism and the left. 5-7 p.m. 
1-91 HM Tory. Annual Shevchenko 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


Lecture. Kateryna Levchenko with the 
International Women’s Rights Center 
La Strada Ukraine, will be on hand to 
give a talk entitled Indifference to the 
Violation of Women’s Rights in Ukraine 
as a Social Problem. 7 —9 p.m. B-95 HM 
Tory. 


MARCH 22 


Augustana Student Grant Art 
Exhibition. Augustana students apply- 
ing for visual art scholarships present 
their work in a student exhibition. 

9 a.m.—4 p.m. Augustana Auxiliary 
Building Visual Art Studio, Camrose. 


Trafficking of Women in Ukraine: 
Governmental and Nongovernmental 
Responses. An international contingent 
of experts will be on hand to speak 

on this topic. Speakers include Linda 
Duncan, MP Edmonton-Strathcona and 
David Kilgour, former MP, secretary 

of state and cabinet minister. 9 a.m.— 
4:30 p.m. 236-238 TELUS Centre. 


Randomness and Pseudorandomness. 
Avi Wigderson of the Institute of 
Advanced Study at Princeton, New 
Jersey, will be on hand to give a talk 
about whether the universe is inher- 
ently deterministic or probabilistic, and 
perhaps more importantly, whether we 
can tell the difference between the two. 
3—4:30 p.m. 1-160 CCIS. 


MARCH 23 

U of A Mixed Chorus and Faculty of 
Education Handbell Ringers. 7:30— 
9 p.m. Augustana Chapel, Camrose. 
MARCH 25 

Noon Music. Patricia Tao piano class 


concert. Noon —1 p.m. Convocation Hall. 


FURNISHED URBAN CONDO TO RENT. https://www.airbnb.ca/rooms/567200. 
Email: summerlease41 or2 @gmail.com. Messages: 780-760-7863. 


SERVICES 


OVER 40? - WWW.ourwow.info. Order from www.jusuru.com/change or 


780-239-8305. 
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WALKING WITH OUR 


8 Volunteers from across the campus are invited 
oo to lake part in the creation of a commemorative art installation 
j _ . entitled Walking With Our Sisters.” When complete, the 
exhibit will consist of more than 600 moccasin vamps meant 


| 
| 


to represent missing or murdered Aboriginal women or girls 


Sn 


across Canada, and to help draw attention to this injustice 


Every Wednesday from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. until the end of term, 
guests are welcome to 


space, located in the Nc 


unfinished moccasin and he | ; and honour 
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Three national 
research chairs 
will advance 
innovative 
research 


Folio Staff 

hree Canada Research 

Chairs at the University 

of Alberta will explore in- 
novative ways to change Canadians’ 
experience with the justice system, 
ensure access to culturally appro- 
priate health care, and engineer 
nanotechnology with applications 
from electronics to medicine. 

The March 15 CRC appoint- 
ments include one newly awarded 
chair and two renewed chairs 
for the U of A, worth a toral of 
$2.4 million. 

Socio-legal researcher George 
Paylich was appointed as a Tier 1 
CRC in Social Theory, Culture and 
Law. Pavlich will study the notion 
of criminal accusation and how 
it captures people in the crim- 
inal justice system—a significant 
number of whom, he says, could be 
governed in other ways. 

His research will focus on the 
historical role that accusations have 
played in identifying criminals, and 
how criminalized persons become 
targets for different punishments. 
He will explore the prospect of less 
exclusionary ways of dealing with 
much criminal behaviour, reserving 
incarceration for all but the most 
serious of instances. 

“When policies, as a matter of 
course, evoke criminals and prisons 
in response to harmful social 
behaviour, they don’t entertain 
other possible approaches,” he said. 
“Through this research program, 

I wish to explore more inclusive 
ways of governing people that don’t 
necessarily refer to notions of crime 
and punishment.” 

He adds, “one resounding 
promise of our criminal justice 
thinking was to reduce crime sig- 
nificantly, if not eliminate it—and 
certainly to rationalize punish- 
ment. I want to reinvigorate this 
unfulfilled promise.” 

Pavlich sees the awarding of the 
CRC as recognizing the value of 
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Taking Pride 


U of A’s first Pride Week kicks off 
with big donation, parade 
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Doing it his way 


Chemist’s propensity for 
collaboration attracts more 


than just a 2013 Kaplan 


Research award 
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Aboriginal youth spend a day 
discovering at the U of A 
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Pandas basketball player Jaime Norum, who has undergone three knee surgeries for a torn ACL, undergoes rehab with physical therapist lan Hallworth March 19 prior to the 
grand opening of the Glen Sather Sports Medicine Clinic, 


Campus connects at forum on budget challenges 


Bryan Alary 


he University of Alberta will remain 

among Canada’s top universities despite 

ongoing fiscal challenges following a 
massive cut to post-secondary funding in the 
provincial budget, said acting provost Martin 
Ferguson-Pell. 

The 7.2 per cent cut to post-secondary funding 
came as a “profound shock” when it was an- 
nounced in the budget, he said, and in the days 
since, senior administration has started look- 
ing for ways to rethink how we do business—a 
conversation that will include all faculty, students 
and staff. 

“This is a very, very difficult situation. I don’t 
in any way want to underestimate the challenges 
that are before us,’ Ferguson-Pell told a standing- 
room-only audience at a March 13 campus forum 
set up specifically to discuss the budget challenges. 

“We are one of the leading universities in 
Canada—we’re in the top five—and we intend to 
stay there.” 

The budget reality includes a $43-million 
cut to the U of A’s Campus Alberta grant, on 
top of a structural deficit that previously existed 
due to expenses—largely driven by salaries and 
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Martin Ferguson-Pell addresses a standing-room-only 
audience March 13 at the Campus Forum to discuss 
budget challenges in the wake of post-secondary 
funding cuts. 


benefits—rising, in some years, twice as fast 
as revenues. The fiscal gap is even wider when 
considering the U of A and all post-secondary 
institutions were promised a two per cent 
funding increase. 


upiq uyor 


All told, the U of A faces a $67-million operat-_ 


ing deficit for 2013-14. The university has until 
May 31 to submit its Comprehensive Institutional 
Plan including budget to the province. However, 
the longer-term fiscal picture will take longer 

to resolve, said Phyllis Clark, vice-president of 
finance and administration. 


“From what the provost has said, we will be 
able to get dispensation on some kind of a deficit. 
We would be lucky to have it over three years; I 
think more likely we will have it over two years. 
We have this problem we will have to confront.” 

Ferguson-Pell said senior administration, 
including President Indira Samarasekera, met 
with the deans March 10 to discuss future plans. 
They agreed to a 1.5 per cent across-the-board 
reallocation across all faculties and units, similar 
to recent years, and a three per cent reallocation 
from central administration. 

Restrictions have also been imposed on 
travel, specifically travel expenses funded by 
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Renowned virologist named 
Gairdner Award recipient 
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G Remove my name from the folio list. 
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Signature 
No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 
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hen he dreams, Kris Wells sees 

Camp f Yreflys across the country. 

The camps help sexual and gender 
minority youth become more resilient and better 
able to deal with the consequences of coming 
out. Now, thanks to a new campaign to raise $5 
million, the associate director of the Institute 
for Sexual Minority Studies and Services at the 
University of Alberta may no longer just be 
dreaming in rainbow colours. 

The institute is already one step closer to its 
goal: the Stollery Charitable Foundation has 
committed $500,000 to the campaign, boosting 
the total to date over a million dollars. 

“The institute is doing groundbreaking, 
pioneering work that is changing attitudes and 
changing lives,” says Doug Stollery of the Stollery 
Charitable Foundation. “I’m proud to support 
it and I encourage others to join us, to accelerate 
the pace of change in our society and increase 
the services the institute can provide to young 
people, and to the organizations they work with.” 

“As the province’s flagship institution, the 
University of Alberta has a vision to conduct 


: 


The fundraising campaign for Camp fYrefly and iSMSS launched March 15 as part of the U of A’s first-ever Pride Week. 


research that translates into innovation that 
improves our world—including social innova- 
tion. iSMSS is helping build a more just and 
inclusive society for everyone,’ says President 
Indira Samarasekera. “Initiatives like iSMSS and 
its NoHomophobes.com project support the 
entire community by providing the evidence 
that leads to social change, with a direct impact 
on young lives.” 

2013 is the 10th anniversary of Camp f Yre- 
fly, which has helped more than 500 sexual and 
gender minority youth find the resiliency and 
skills they need to become future leaders. The re- 
search of iSMSS also influences policy direction 
and decisions, and actively supports families, 
schools and communities to positively address 
sexual orientation and gender identity issues. 

“With more support, we could take our 
influence to a whole other level and reach across 
the country and the continent,” said Wells. “This 
is research that has the potential to transform 
communities and change our society.” 

The campaign launched during the U of A’s 
first-ever Pride Week, highlighted by the forma- 
tion of its first Alumni Pride Chapter, which is 
dedicated to engage and network with LGBTQ 
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Kris Wells 


and allied alumni who want to make a difference 
by connecting with the university and iSMSS. 

As an incentive for future donors, every new 
donation of $50,000 or more will see $50,000 
from the Stollery Charitable Foundation com- 
mitment directed to the iSMSS endowment in 
the new donor’s name, until the $500,000 level 
is reached. Mi 


CRCs will advance innovative research in social sciences, health, engineering 


social science research in tackling 
key issues facing us today, and the 
quality of social science research 
conducted at the U of A. “With 
its strength in social, legal and 
cultural research, together with 
other CRCs working in related 
areas, the University of Alberta 
offers an exceptional environment 
to pursue the ideas of my proposed 
research program.” 

Gina Higginbottom was re- 
newed as Tier 2 CRC in Ethnicity 
and Health for her work that 
focuses on health experiences and 
inequities of immigrant popula- 
tions. She says her research is a 
perfect fit in Canada, which has 
used immigration as a population 
expansion policy, leading to a highly 
diverse multicultural society. 

“Access to adequate and appro- 
priate health care is a human right,’ 
said Higginbottom, an associate 
professor in the Faculty of Nursing. 


inequities to shape health policy 
here and abroad. 

“International migration is a 
21st-century phenomenon,’ she 
said. “The movement and reloca- 


said Tang, an associate professor 

of mechanical engineering. “Right 
from the beginning the U of A 
showed their support by nominating 
me for my first research chair when I 


Continued from page 1 


particles designed to deliver genetic 
materials into cells is part of a 
promising therapeutic technique 
called gene therapy. 

With today’s announcement, 


ein uyor 


“We should all have the capacity to 


acquire health care that is appro- 
priate to meet our needs and our 
ethnocultural orientation.” 

The daughter of a Ghanaian- 
born father and English mother, 
Higginbottom has both personal 


and professional interest in the sub- 


ject. Her work as a CRC provides 
evidence of ethnocultural health 


tion of peoples is something that 
is not going to go away; it’s going 
to increase.” 

The announcements also includ- 
ed the renewal of the U of A’s Tier 2 
Canada Research Chair in Nano- 
biomolecular Hybrid Materials, 
held by Tian Tang. 

“T appreciate the faith the 
government and the university have 
placed in my theoretical research,’ 


was just hired at the university.” 

Tang and her six graduate stu- 
dents are modelling nanomaterials 
that could have future uses in elec- 
tronics and biomedical treatments 
for diseases like cancer. 

The team’s modelling of carbon 
nanotube-DNA interaction could 
find its way to process carbon 
nanotubes for use in electronic de- 


vices, and their work on nano-sized 


the U of A now has 90 CRCs (45 
Tier 1 and 45 Tier 2). Tier 1 chairs 
come with an award of $1.4 million 
paid out over seven years; Tier 2 
chairs are awarded $500,000 over 
five years. 

In 2000, the federal government 
created the CRC program to estab- 
lish 2,000 research professorships in 
eligible degree-granting institutions 
across the country. M 
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Clot-busters buy time for heart-attack victims 


Raquel Maurier 
n international study co-led by a University of 
Alberta researcher has found clot-busting 
drugs administered in the first three hours after 
a heart attack can buy patients valuable minutes until 
an angioplasty can be performed. 


Paul Armstrong (left) is joined by Robert Harrison, who had a 
major heart attack two years ago and took part in the study. 


“The challenge with angioplasty is it needs to be 
provided very quickly by an expert team in a facility 
that has such experts available 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week,’ says Paul Armstrong, a Distinguished 
University Professor in the Department of Medicine 
and a cardiologist with Alberta Health Services. “This 
is very difficult to achieve in many instances, and the 
resulting delay can lead to loss of valuable heart muscle 
and higher rates of death, shock and heart failure.” 
With the drugs, the study shows heart-attack patients 
can delay their angioplasty by an average of 78 minutes. 

Armstrong, who co-led the study with Frans Van de 
Werf of Belgium, says clot-busting drugs can be given 
by needle and administered in an ambulance, whereas 
angioplasty—which is a time-sensitive necessity regard- 
less of drug administration—uses a catheter to mech- 
anically open the blocked coronary artery causing the 
heart attack and must be administered in tertiary care 
hospitals by specialists trained in the field. Only three 
such facilities exist in Alberta. 


“There are many health-care sites around the world 
that don’t have the luxury of these specialized sites,” he 
said. “And in many countries, it can be challenging for 
patients to get to such facilities within three hours— 
due to long travel distances, heavy traffic, poor weather 
and other factors.” 

This discovery will be helpful to patients who can- 
not get rapid access to angioplasty and will change the 
way doctors treat and care for heart-attack patients, 
Armstrong believes. 

“Those who advocated the one-size-fits-all approach 
will be forced to rethink their proposition because we 
tested and delivered both treatments optimally in this 
study,’ he said. “This study shows health-care work- 
ers have two treatment options available, so they can 
use whichever is best—the right therapy for the right 
patient at the right time and the right place. 

“T's also a wake-up call to health-care providers 
to pay attention to symptoms so patients are treated 
early, and it emphasizes that ambulance and pre-hos- 
pital care is a critical part of making sure the patient 
has the best outcome possible.” 

Armstrong says it is widely known that the longer 
the delay to treatment after the onset of heart-attack 
symptoms, the more severe the heart attack and the 
smaller the chance for the patient to survive. 

Robert Harrison, 71, of Edmonton, took part 
in the study. He had a major heart attack two years 
ago on the Easter weekend. He received clot-busting 
drugs in the ambulance, followed by an angioplasty 
within three hours. 

“Speaking with my cardiologist and family doctor, 
I think the clot-busting drugs saved my heart from 
having damage. I have no damage at all to my heart. I 
think my outcome would have been worse without the 
clot-busting drugs.” 

The international trial involved 99 centres in 15 
countries and 92 Canadians, including 67 from the 
Edmonton region. 

‘The study was funded by Boehringer Ingelheim. 
The findings were published in the peer-reviewed 
New England Journal of Medicine March 9 at the same 
time that Van de Werf presented the highlights at the 
American College of Cardiology conference. Mt 


Research offers clue to how prion diseases spread 


Raquel Maurier 


edical researchers at the University of 

Alberta have made a discovery that may 

explain how prion diseases, like chronic 
wasting disease and mad cow disease, adapt in order to 
spread between various types of animals. 

The research team, led by neurologist Valerie Sim, 
discovered that a minuscule change in the prions’ 
makeup appears to give the disease the ability to 
adapt—to mimic and recreate new strains with which 
it comes into contact. The team has been studying this 
area for two years. 

“Prion diseases don’t always successfully go from 
one animal to another, but when they do, the process 
is called adaptation. And we want to figure out what 
triggers that process to happen, what changes happen 
within prions to allow the disease to spread,’ says Sim, 
a researcher with the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, 
whose discovery was recently published in the peer- 
reviewed Journal of Biological Chemistry. 

“One of the important things researchers in this 
field have realized is that if you pass certain strains 
of prion disease through a number of different hosts, 
the disease can adapt along the way and increase the 
number of susceptible hosts. That’s the big concern 
right now. 

“We want to determine why one prion disease 
might be able to spread from one type of animal to 
another and why another strain of the disease can’t.” 

For instance, if a deer with chronic wasting disease 
is scavenged by another animal, could the prion dis- 
ease cross into that intermediate host, evolve and then 
infect animals or species typically not at direct risk for 
the disease? 

“We hope to understand how these bigger issues 
develop,’ says Sim. “We need to pay attention to 
chronic wasting disease in particular because it has 
the ability to spread in a different way than mad 
cow disease. Chronic wasting disease prions can be 
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Valerie Sim and her research team discovered that a minuscule 
change in prions’ makeup appears to give prion diseases the 
ability to adapt and spread to different types of animals. 


deposited into the soil and stay there for years, and 
could be eaten by another animal. How does it evolve 
from there?” 

Sim and her team are continuing their research in 
this area and are seeing impressive results in the lab, 
reconfirming their findings through the testing of 
additional models. 

Sim works in the Department of Medicine in the 
Division of Neurology. She is cross-appointed to the 
Centre for Neuroscience and the Centre for Prions 
and Protein Folding Diseases. 

Her team’s research was funded by Alberta 
Innovates — Health Solutions, PrioNet Canada and 
the Alberta Prion Research Institute. 

“Dr. Sim’s achievements in prion research are of 
particular significance to Albertans,” says Pamela 
Valentine, acting CEO of Alberta Innovates — Health 
Solutions. “She is truly a world-class researcher and we 
are delighted that our funding was instrumental in re- 
cruiting her back to Alberta nearly eight years ago.” 
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U of A now offering farm fresh eggs 
(Se 


Michel Proulx 


nan effort to preserve five heritage chicken breeds, the 
University of Alberta is selling farm fresh eggs from the five 
breeds to the general public. 

For a fee of $75, consumers can adopt a chicken and, in turn, 
pick up a dozen farm fresh eggs every other week from the Poultry 
Research Centre on the university’s South Campus. 

The free-run chickens are raised using strict bio-security farming 
practices and fed an all-natural diet. 

“The benefits of the natural environment in which we raise our 
chickens are passed on to the eggs, which are of high quality and 
very nutritious,” said Agnes Kulinski, business director of the Poultry 
Research Centre. 

The program begins March 28 

and will run for five months. A 

second, bigger program is ex- 

pected to start later this year. 
It’s important to preserve the 
genetic material of the heritage 
breeds because they are the basis 
for today’s commercial poultry. 
Poultry experts have expressed 
concern that these antique birds 
should be conserved in case they 
are required in the future. 
To register or for more information, 
please contact Agnes Kulinski at 780- 
430-0319 or kulinski@ualberta.ca. Wi 


Light Sussex is one of five heritage 
chicken breeds at the U of A. 


Useful budget ideas coming forth 


Continued from page I 


operating dollars, a move that’s expected to shave costs by 25 per 
cent. The restrictions do not affect travel related to revenue genera- 
tion, such as student recruitment, “which will continue unaffected,” 
Ferguson-Pell said. 

During their meeting, the deans were challenged to look for new 
and innovative ways to find cost efficiencies and generate revenues, 
an exercise Ferguson-Pell said would include “trial balloon ideas” to 
find ways to cope with the budget crisis beyond this year. That exercise 
included looking at how a budget would differ if you removed 20 per 
cent in costs and replaced it with 10 per cent in additional revenue. 

“This isn’t to say that we're talking about 20 per cent cuts or any- 
thing like that, but what we're saying is we want to think about the big 
ideas in terms of how we would go forward so we can start to shape 
them into something that is going to create a strong academy.” 

During the question-and-answer part of the forum, Ferguson-Pell 
added that finding new ways to generate revenue, such as through 
professional development and continuing education courses, could 
help lessen the budgetary impact across the faculties. 

Ferguson-Pell said the university recognizes that it cannot con- 
tinue with across-the-board cuts indefinitely and that “vertical cuts” 
will be examined. He added that it’s far too premature to define what 
that could look like. 

“What we're saying is we're looking at ways where we could make 
reductions in our expenditures that would enable us to build on our 
strengths, to focus on our excellence, to focus on the things that are 
aligned with our strategic plan,’ he said. 

“How you operationalize that at the program level or faculty level 
or course level is something we have not developed at the moment. 
That's something we need to be working on and discussing with you 
over the next few weeks.” 

Ferguson-Pell recognized consultation and fear about the budget 
crisis is not easy, but said he has been encouraged by the early response 
to the Change@UA lberta website and the constructive ideas put 
forth by the campus community. 

“We all realize that this is going to have an impact on a lot of indi- 
viduals in the university. I want you to be reassured that we are really 
focused on looking at the human dimension of this.” 

Ferguson-Pell also addressed fears of loss of academic freedom 
through a new mandate letter from the provincial government that’s 
expected in late March. From conversations with the ministry, the 
idea behind the letter is not worrying, he said, and is anticipated to 
outline expectations of working with Campus Alberta and collabora- 
tion among institutions on strategic priorities. 

Ferguson-Pell encouraged the campus community to engage 
with friends and neighbours in the coming weeks and months, and 
reinforce the importance of post-secondary education to Alberta's 
economic prosperity. Together, he said, we will navigate this “pro- 
found bump in the road.” 

“In terms of our overall vision, I think we are a very visionary uni- 
versity, we are a leading visionary university in Canada and we've got 
the right people to do it.” IM 
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World-renowned virologist named recipient of Gairdner Award 


Folio Staff 


world-renowned virologist at the University of Alberta 

has been named a recipient of the Canada Gairdner 

International Award, one of the world’s most presti- 
gious international awards for biomedical science. 

Michael Houghton, the Li Ka Shing Chair of Virology and 
Canada Excellence Research Chair in Virology at the U of A, 
was recognized for his “contributions to the discovery and 
isolation of the hepatitis C virus” according to the Gairdner 
Foundation, which announced the seven 2013 Gairdner Award 


recipients at a breakfast in Toronto on March 20. 


y 


Michael Houghton was named a recipient of the Canada Gairdner 
International Award in recognition of his research on hepatitis C. 


Drama professor pickin’ up good, good, good vocal a Wake. ae | 


Houghton worked with colleagues at the blood diagnostics 
company Chiron (now part of the pharmaceutical company 
Novartis) and the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention to first identify the hepatitis C virus in 1989, That 
initial breakthrough allowed him to develop new blood screen- 
ing techniques that are now used worldwide to improve patient 
safety by keeping blood supplies free of the virus. 

In February 2012, his team at the U of A showed that a 
vaccine developed from a single strain of the virus was effective 
against all known strains—a new breakthrough that shows a 
single hepatitis C vaccine is possible and could eventually help 
prevent thousands of Canadians and millions of people around 
the world from becoming infected each year. An estimated 170 
million people worldwide are currently infected with the virus. 

Houghton chose to decline the award for personal reasons. 

“Tam honoured to have been been named a recipient of 
the prestigious International Gairdner Award for my work on 
the hepatitis C virus,’ he said in a statement. “However, I felt 
that it would be unfair of me to accept this award without the 
inclusion of two colleagues, Dr. Qui-Lim Choo and Dr. George 
Kuo. The three of us worked closely together for almost seven 
years to discover this very elusive and challenging virus using 
a novel approach in the field of infectious disease. Together, 
we then went on to develop blood tests that protected the 
global blood supply, to identify new drug targets that led to the 
development of new potent therapeutics and to obtain the first 
evidence for a protective vaccine. 

“I congratulate Dr. Harvey Alter and Dr. Daniel Bradley 
on receiving the International Gairdner Award who along with 
Dr. Qui-Lim Choo and Dr. George Kuo, have shared previous 


461am delighted that our combined work led 
to blood tests that prevented millions of 
people getting infected with this virus, that it 
is also leading to the development of potent 
new drugs to cure existing patients, and that 
vaccines are now on the horizon.” 


Michael Houghton 


awards with me for our work on hepatitis C. Aboye all, [am 
delighted that our combined work led to blood tests that pre- 
yented millions of people getting infected with this virus, that it 
is also leading to the development of potent new drugs to cure 
existing patients, and that vaccines are now on the horizon. 

“Finally, I would urge every baby boomer in Canada and in 
the USA to get tested for HCV as recommended by the CDC 
and the Canadian Liver Foundation since it is known that this 
age group experiences a high prevalence of infection and many 
individuals are unaware that they carry the virus, which ultim- 
ately can lead to serious liver disease if left untreated.” 

The Canada Gairdner International Awards are given annu- 
ally to biomedical scientists who have made original contri- 
butions to medicine resulting in increased understanding of 
human biology and disease. Several researchers who have been 
named recipients have gone on to win the Nobel Prize in sci- 
ence or medicine. 


Geoff McMaster 


avid Ley is on the phone from 
Stratford, Ont., where he’s been 


“You can actually watch on a spectro- 
graph how vocal energy grows,’ he says. 
“Eyen when you take the vibrator off, the fre- 

yi 
quencies are greater than when first applied. 


vocal cords, and asked her to hum. The results 
were striking. 

“Not only did it free tension in the 
laryngeal muscles, but it seemed to stimu- 


“[’ve done this with singers, school- late vibrations in the vocal folds,” says Ley. 


holding vibrators—yes, the sex toy 


. : teachers and actors. It always works ... some 
against the throats of some of the 


He also found that applying the vibrator to 
the top of the head and cheeks increased 


certain overtones. 


variety p t a9 
; people simply say, wow! 


The idea is so simple that you might well 
ask why no one has thought of it before. One 
common therapy used in speech pathology 


finest actors in the country to give them 


more vocal power. ae is: 
Ms Ley then took his idea to a friend in 


cords can dramatically improve projection and range. 


speech pathology to explore its poten- 


involves massaging the larynx to loosen up tial for helping relieve more serious cases 


66 i've gone with what I’ve 
considered to be pretty wacky 
ideas to people in other 
departments and they say, ‘That 
sounds odd, but I’m willing to go 
with you on this.’” 


of vocal stress. 
“This is the great thing I’ve found about 
the university. I’ve gone with what I’ve con- 


tension, “but some people just can’t handle stress, even though the show was a stressful 


that—the feeling of fingers on their throat,’ one to do. 
says Ley. “sent David a message that night saying 


So in trying to come up with a solution sidered to be pretty wacky ideas to people in he may have changed my life. I don’t mean to 


for an actor who was losing her voice, he other departments and they say, “That sounds _ be dramatic, but it was drastic. I will never 


began casting about fora different approach. —_ odd, but I’m willing to go with you on this.” _ forget that performance.” 


It struck him that drugstores sell vibrating de- Toronto actor Sara Farb was suffering 
from laryngitis in a recent Citadel production 
of Next to Normal—a high-octane, vocally 
demanding rock-and-roll musical—when she 
heard about Ley’s discovery. 


“Tt was just unbelievable,” she said after 


Ley says it’s still early days for concrete 
vices to help release various forms of muscular 
tension, and that had him thinking, “Where 
can you go buy small hand-held vibrators?” 

It hit him like a hot flash—the local love 
shop, of course. 


scientific evidence, but he plans to publish 
the promising preliminary results soon. To 
begin disseminating his method he'll present 
at the Voice Foundation Symposium in 
Philadelphia early next June. He’s also taken 
the idea to TEC Edmonton to begin the 
patenting process. 

As for Farb, she says she ordered her own 
vibrator online before leaving Ley’s office. “I 


David Ley 


The University of Alberta voice and 


dialect coach admits it’s a bizarre technique 


There he found exactly what he was meeting with him once to try out the therapy. 


sure to raise eyebrows, but it works “like ee E ; . 
looking for—a vibrator with a frequency 
somewhere between 100 and 120 hertz, close 


enough to the range of the human voice. He 


a ? ; “That night was my best performance—not 
magic,” he says. Without exception, every- 5 ei rae I 
just of that run, but in recent memory. It 
was like my voice had been polished and was 


completely brand new. It was so absent of 


A 
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one who has tried Ley’s recent innovation 
has reported improved projection and range. 


pressed it against the actor’s neck over the 


will never go anywhere without that thing.” M 


Congratulations to George Kotovych who 

won a Butterdome butter dish as part of Folio’s 
March 8 “Are You a Winner?” contest. Kotovych 
identified the location of last issue’s photo 

as outside Convocation Hall in the hallway in 

the Old Arts building. Up for grabs this week 

is.a copy of the award-winning The Grads Are 
Playing Tonight! by M. Ann Hall, U of A professor 
Emeritus in the Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation, courtesy of the University of Alberta 
Press. To win it, simply identify where the object 
pictured is located and email your answer to 
folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Tuesday, April 2, 
and you will be entered into the draw. 
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Food & Beverage Mixer 


For the fourteenth year in a row, the Edmonton 
Chamber of Commerce brings you an evening of 
elegant food and fine beverages. Edmonton's 
finest hotels, restaurants, caterers and beverage 
representatives will be showcasing their products. 
em DON'tmiss this opportunity to enjoy 
o§ 4 the best Edmonton has to offer. 
bs Beal Must be 18 or older to attend. Bring 
tmanoewme YOur employees and friends! 


Thursday, April 11, 2013 
5:00 p.m. — 8:00 p.m. 

Jubilee Auditorium, 11455 - 87 Avenue 
Admission (includes GST): 

Members $15 / Non-members $20 


Sponsors; 


ang muernus 9 


Food & beverage tickets available at the door. For tickets, visit edmontonchamber.com 


The Edmonton Chamber of Commerce (s a Not for Profit organization and is funded in large part by its members. 
Aportion of every admission ticket sold will go to the endowment fund for children in need. 


Chemistry pioneer shows 


researchers ‘The Wasylishen Way 


Michael Brown 


he only academic accomplishment more praise- 

worthy than Roderick Wasylishen’s vast body 

of work in the field of nuclear magnetic reson- 
ance spectroscopy is his style of doing research. 

Referred to endearingly as “The Wasylishen Way,” 

his approach is described by one colleague as “marked 
by elegance, pursuit of fundamental questions and 
thoroughness ... an ideal example for the rest of the 
community of researchers.” 


Roderick Wasylishen is the recipient of a 2013 J. Gordin 
Kaplan Award. 


This is high acclaim for a chemistry pioneer who is 
responsible for revolutionizing the ways scientists use 
NMR spectroscopy to characterize materials. 

“Collaboration is essential in solving problems,’ 
said Wasylishen, who was recently honoured with 
a 2013 J. Gordin Kaplan Award for Excellence in 
Research. «If everyone just works on their own and 
never tries to utilize all of the techniques and tricks 
available, their research won't have the impact that it 
otherwise would.” 

Wasylishen’s willingness to share his research 
techniques also influences his teaching. Of the many 
researchers he has trained, two have been awarded 
Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council 
Doctoral Prizes, of which only four are given out across 
Canada per year, nine hold academic positions and five 
are facility managers at Canadian universities. 

“For me, that is what the fun is—interacting with 
students and trying to understand materials better, 
understand the universe better,” he said. “A lot of 
students are not willing to dig in their heels and pursue 
this kind of research, but the ones who have are fortun- 
ate and happy that they did. It is a very interesting area 
to work in.” 

Similar to an MRI, which allows physicians to ob- 
serve the structure of the organs inside the body, NMR 
gives researchers the ability to determine the structure 
of molecules whose size is a billion times smaller. 


Researchers create new wheat types 


Michel Proulx 


“We only have 99 days in our growing sea- 
son in Alberta. Early maturity means you can 


Kaplan 


Traditionally, researchers use NMR spectroscopy to 
study the hydrogen and carbon nuclei in of molecules 
in liquids. However, Wasylishen, a leader of the U of A’s 
Solid-State NMR Group and a Canada Research Chair 
in Physical Chemistry, has helped devise ways of apply- 
ing NMR techniques to characterize “everything under 
the sun.” 

Jonathan Schaeffer, dean of the Faculty of Science, 
who wrote in support of Wasylishen’s Kaplan nomina- 
tion, said Wasylishen’s innovative application of NMR 
techniques to image and monitor water in hydrogen 
fuel cells is a significant breakthrough in understand- 
ing how to optimize fuel-cell efficiency, and brings the 
fuel-cell industry one step closer to replacing fossil-fuel- 
powered engines. 

“Wasylishen is influential and has significantly 
impacted how others conduct science and forced entire 
disciplines to fundamentally rethink basic theory and 
long-held assumptions,” he wrote. 

Schaeffer added attracting Wasylishen 12 years ago 
was a major coup, and his impact on the U of A has 
been dramatic and immediate. 

“When he arrived in this department, its sub- 
discipline of physical chemistry was in desperate need of 
leadership and was attracting very few graduate students. 
He has provided the necessary leadership that over the 
first few years has re-established this group as a research 
force nationally and internationally.” 

Wasylishen, who adds the Kaplan award to an 
already crowded showcase that includes, among others, 
being named a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and receiving a 2007 
Killam Annual Professorship Award, says none of it 
would have been possible without the support of the 
full spectrum of the university's research community. 

“The University of Alberta has provided me an 
exceptional environment to carry out my research, for 
which I am extremely grateful,” said Wasylishen, who, 
besides crediting colleagues and student researchers, 
singled out the work done by the chemistry depart- 
ment’s support staff. 

“I worked with (chemistry professor) Steve Bergens 
on the fuel-cell project, and to build a fuel cell to fit 
in our NMR probe would just not have been possible 
where I’ve been before,” he said. “If you don’t have 
this kind of support for your basic research, you end 
up doing more routine things rather than the really 
innoyative stuff. It’s part of the reason we like to think 
we are among the top three chemistry departments in 
the country.’ Wi 
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Attraction part of NMR appeal 


Michael Brown 


or many people, wanting to work at the University of Alberta has 
an almost magnetic quality. For a few, working at the university is 
literally all about magnets. 

In departments across ~ 
the campus, you will find staft S orli inte 
nuclear magnetic reson- p oS 
ance labs, but none in 
such concentration as the 11 nuclear magnetic resonance spectrometers 
found in eight chemistry labs over four floors of the Chemistry Centre. 

“My day is never the same,” said Mark Miskolzie, who works along 
with Nupur Dabral as one of the Department of Chemistry's two NMR 
technicians. “It’s such a big facility, there is always something happen- 
ing. There is many a day that I come in, I haven't even sat down and I’m 
either helping a user or troubleshooting an instrument.” 

NMR is a characterization technique that uses the magnetic proper- 
ties of certain atomic nuclei to determine the physical and chemical 
properties of molecules. 

Miskolzie and Dabral spend 
their days servicing the spectrom- 
eters and running experiments on 
these big magnets, which are tens 
of thousands of times stronger 
than the Earth’s magnetic field. 

Caring for the spectrometers 
involves keeping them topped up 
with various cryogens, making sure 
the magnets are clear of ice, and 
custom-coding the manufacturer’s 
NMR software to make it access- 
ible for the 200-plus users. 

“The experiments we run can 
be anything from special tech- 
niques to yariable temperature 
studies,’ said Miskolzie. “Recently 
we had a request come in from 
a user to run an experiment at 
-80 C? 

Miskolzie, who has been at the 
university continuously since his 
undergraduate days began in 1993, 
says he and Dabral have many 
roles—from spectroscopists to IT 


Mark Miskolzie and Nupur Dabral 


and electronics specialists and “even guidance counsellors sometimes.” 

“Tt is an academic setting, so there is always something interesting 
and topical that comes down the pipe.” he said. “We're also a teaching 
facility, so there are always students who have questions and that sort of 
thing. There is always something of interest.” 

We've got users who have never seen the instrument, and we've got 
true spectroscopists. We don’t need to do much to help them, but for 
the uninitiated we try to make it as easy as possible for them, so that 
they can come here, we give them one or two hours of introduction and 
they can start to become productive, they can start doing their research. 

Dabral has been working in the chemistry department for six years 
after leaving her native India and spending time in the private sector. 

“[ like catering to students and troubleshooting their problems,” said 
Dabral, who also serves on the department's social committee. “It’s been 
a great experience being on campus, learning new things as well as meet- 


ing new people.” Bi 


rairie farmers will have new wheat 
options in the coming years as two 
new varieties, successfully developed 
by the University of Alberta’s wheat breed- 
ing program, were recently approved 
by the federally regulated Prairie Grain 
Development Committee. 

Dean Spaner, a researcher in the 
Department of Agricultural, Food and 
Nutritional Science, and his research 
group developed BW947 and PT765, two 
high-yielding Canada Western Red Spring 
(CWRS) wheat lines with good resistance 
to stripe rust, a serious new disease affecting 
wheat crops in Western Canada, especially 
Alberta. PT765 also has improved resistance 
to Fusarium head blight, a disease of conse- 
quence for animal and human health in the 
harvested grain. Both lines mature early, a 
significant characteristic for wheat growing in 
Alberta, especially north of Red Deer where 
the growing season is shorter. 


harvest faster, and you have less downgrading 
of the crop, less frost damage and less pre- 
harvest sprouting,” Spaner explains. 

CWRS is one of the highest-quality types 
of wheat in the world because of its high 
protein content, the size of its kernel and the 
ability of its dough to rise. It is often used to 
supplement lower-quality grains of wheat in 
industrial purposes. To be approved for regis- 
tration, CWRS wheat must pass extremely 
stringent bread-making quality tests over a 
number of years. 

‘The registration of the two new lines is a 
breakthrough for the U of A’s wheat breeding 
program. The two lines are the first developed 
in Alberta and approved for release since 1997, 
when U of A wheat breeder Keith Briggs 
developed Alikat. Previously, the U of A had 
developed and released three varieties since the 
agriculture faculty’s inception in 1915. 

Canada has one of the world’s most 
stringent regulatory systems when it comes 
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Dean Spaner (foreground) and members of his research group harvest wheat on South Campus last summer. 


to releasing wheat varieties. It takes between 
eight and 12 years to develop a wheat cultivar. 
It must be field tested in roughly 50 environ- 
ments over five years and tested for many 
agronomic traits, including yield and maturity, 
as well as disease resistance and quality traits. 
With funding from the Alberta Crop 


Industry Development Fund and the Western + 


Grains Research Foundation as supported 

by the wheat producers of Western Canada, 

Spaner and his team developed the varieties 

between 2004 and 2007 and field-tested them 

in 52 environments between 2007 and 2012. 
The lines are in the process of being com- 

mercialized and will likely be made available to 
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Mussel’s stick-to-it-iveness inspires discovery 


interaction mechanism that gives ; Preferred We believe that your 
mussels their clinging power. Zeng | a Personnel home is the best place 
eee eam es “ @f Canada _ foryour child to be. 


ism in mussels, referred to as the 


Brian Murphy 


paiddns 


he ability of mussels to 
cling to just about every- 
Cation-pi interaction, is shared with 
many other living things—and even 
non-biological systems as unlikely as 
Alberta’s oilsands. 


thing in their underwater 
world has yielded more import- 
ant findings for a University of 
Alberta researcher. 


Our goal is your goal; to locate the most qualified 
individual from the largest pool of caregivers available. 


Zeng explains how a relatively 


simple living thing like a mussel : } ).4 } n|) ‘ 0 899- 8841 


shares common chemistry with 


Chemical and materials 
engineering researcher Hongbo 
Zeng says academic freedom at 
the U of A and the university’s 
encouragement of innovation, 


bitumen, sand and water. 
“When the tarsands are heated 
to separate the oil from sands 


sustainability and creativity helped 
in water, we now have a better 

understanding of how and why 
oil molecules can remain stuck 


his research team make its import- 
ant findings. 
g 
Two years ago, Zeng discovered 


that a wet adhesion mechanism to particles of sand in a complex 


that lets mussels attach themselves —_ The mussel’s ability to cling to almost water environment,’ said Hongbo. : : 

to even slippery surfaces could lead anything could have applications in health “Understanding and measuring the ae At APRIL 8, 2013 
to development of new products. care and the energy industry. mechanism of how and why some en Ad MONDAY. 5:00-7:00 P.M 
Those products range from a natur- sand particles remain stuck to oil = mee ae ae 
ally biodegradable glue for patching Now Zeng and his U of A molecules could help for a more ef- 

up cuts and scrapes on people to an research team are the first to dir- ficient cleanup of water used in the $ 5 
industrial superglue that works in _ectly measure the molecular force oilsands production process.” A nte [) [] qd 
salt water. and energy required for another In biological systems like the 


human body, Zeng’s nano-level 
measurement of the bonding 


process between molecules tells us le ct U fe . 


Sprint to the finish more about transport of salt into 
Restoring Memory and Movement: 


cells, and the effect of nicotine on 


e the brain. 

a “Nicotine molecules bond to Neuroscience research on Alzheimers disease 

= certain brain receptors, and under- and advanced prosthetic limbs 
standing the interaction energy 
required could lead to developing Dr. Jacqueline Hebert & Dr. Jack Jnhamandas 
pharmaceutical methods of pre- Allard Family Lecture Theatre | Katz Group Centre 
venting the undesirable effect of for Pharmacy and Health Research | 87 Ave. & 114 St. 


nicotine on the brain,” said Zeng. 

The researchers say a more 
thorough understanding of these 
molecular bonding processes could 
allow for the development of new, 
faster-acting pharmaceuticals. 

“Our research could be useful 
for pharmaceuticals such as cancer 
drugs,” said Zeng. “Drugs designed 
to target specific cells could be 
designed for faster, more lasting 
bonds with cancer cells, and that 
would increase the efficiency of the 
patient's treatment.” 

Zeng’s research paper was 
published Feb. 28 in the journal 
Angewandte Chemie. Qingye Lu, a 
post-doctoral fellow in Zeng’s lab, 
is the first author of the paper. The 
publishers were so impressed by the 
research it was classified as a “hot 


— 
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paper,’ a designation the journal's 


Debby Trang, second-year physical education and recreation student, editors reserve for the most import- 
runs in the 4x200-metre relay in which the U of A finished fourth ant papers of high current interest 
and set a new Pandas record at the 2012-13 CIS track and field in their field. Mi 


championships in Edmonton March 7-9. 
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Raquel Maurier 


esearchers with the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry 
esigned a one-day training 
program for the Edmonton Police 
Service that resulted in officers be- 
ing more likely to quickly identify 
mental health issues during a call, 


tr 


“I think what worked with the 
training program is that we man- 
aged to engage officers at a strong 
emotional level, not just an intellec- 
tual level,’ says Silverstone. “I think 
that’s why it carried through to the 
work they do on a day-to-day basis. 
And that’s why the behavioural 
change was long-lasting. 


training is warranted because it is 
increasingly common for police to 
be first responders in calls involving 
those who are mentally ill. 

The training program designed 
by Silverstone and his team cost 
$120 per officer and resulted in 
long-term savings of an estimated 
$80,000 because subsequent calls 
were dealt with more efficiently. 


ona second phase of research, to 
expand the study to include a larger 
cohort of officers and to interview 
a broader range of people who are 
directly affected by the police. The 
first phase involved 663 officers. 
The study was funded in 
part by the Centre for Effective 
Business Management of Addiction 
Treatment at the Alberta School of 


and less likely to use physical force 
Or a weapon in those situations. 

Peter Silverstone, a professor in 
the Department of Psychiatry and 
the study’s principal investigator, 
says the main thrust of the training 
was to improve an officer's empathy, 
communication skills and ability to 
de-escalate a tough situation. 

The training involved actors 
role-playing six realistic scenarios 
with police officers. Sometimes 
the mental health issue was easily 
discernible, but in other scenarios 
the issue was masked or could be 


Peter Silverstone discusses the police 
training program he designed with a team 
of researchers. 


expressing empathy, maintaining 
eye contact, using non-threatening 
body language, “mirroring” the 
actor's movements and sharing 
non-threatening information. 

In the end, Silverstone was able 
to measure a 40 per cent increase in 
officers’ abilities to recognize men- 
tal health issues as the reason for a 


Silverstone says it can be hard 
to differentiate between mania or 
psychosis and a drug-induced prob- 
lem. “What we wanted to get across 
to officers is to not make assump- 
tions right away,’ he said. “There 
may be underlying mental health 
issues that may not be immediately 
obvious or that may mimic drug- or 
alcohol-related symptoms.” 

Silverstone says that with many 
unfortunate interactions between 
police forces and people with 
mental illnesses, the goal “is to try 
and stop these tragedies from oc- 


with the Edmonton Police Service 


misconstrued as a drug addiction. 
After the training scenarios, 
officers received feedback from the 
actor involved and from another ac- 
tor who observed the interactions. 
The training program encouraged 
police behaviour such as verbally 


call, a decrease in the use of physical 
force or weapons when officers 
interacted with people who were 
mentally ill, and more efficiency 
when officers dealt with calls involy- 
ing mental health issues. 


curring in the first place.” The paper, 
published in Frontiers in Psychiatry, 
noted that studies in Canada and 
the U.K. have shown that 37 to 48 
per cent of people fatally shot by 
police had underlying mental health 
issues. Silverstone adds that better 


Physicists expertise helps unearth the universes DNA 


Folio Staff 


he discovery of the Higgs boson last July 

has been called the discovery of the century, 

and this week scientists came even closer to 
confirming its existence, with help from University of 
Alberta physicists. 

“The Higgs boson is a fundamental piece of the 

DNA of the universe. Its discovery is the first giant 
step in answering the profound question, how is there 


something rather than nothing?” says James Pinfold, 
one of the U of A scientists who have made the 
discovery possible. 


—— 


This hadronic endcap calorimeter is one of two cera at each 
end of the ATLAS particle physics detector. The stacked copper 


plates used to assemble the massive devices were machined at 
the U of A. 


The elusive particle has been the focus of an un- 
precedented international scientific quest to under- 
stand where we come from. Physicists at the U of A 
have played a key role in this discovery by providing 
their deep scientific expertise in the creation and evolu- 
tion of the ATLAS collider at CERN. 

Roger Moore, who along with fellow physicists 
Pinfold and Doug Gingrich, works on the ATLAS col- 
laboration, played a role on the ATLAS trigger, the sys- 
tem that decides when an interesting event has occurred 
in the detector and saves it to disk for later analysis. 
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He says since last July, when researchers first 
revealed that they had found a new subatomic particle 
that could be the long-sought Higgs boson, evidence 
has surfaced that what they have unearthed is con- 
sidered the building block of the universe. 

“We have a measurement of the spin of the particle 
that shows it is consistent with a particle with zero 
spin—which is really the crucial thing in determining 
that it is a Higgs boson. This makes it fundamentally 
different from every other particle discovered because 
all other particles have some spin. Particles with half a 
unit of spin give us matter; particles with one unit of 
spin give us force, like electromagnetism. Particles with 
zero spin give us mass.” 

With 3,000 scientists from more than 30 countries 
offering contributions to the cause, the search for the 
Higgs represents one of the most intensive internation- 
al scientific collaborations yet—a clear indication that 
this kind of collaborative spirit is the way for discoy- 
eries of the future as well. 

“Being part of such important international 
research is critical to both fundamental and applied 
research because we can’t apply science that we don’t 
understand,’ noted Mauricio Sacchi, chair of the 
Department of Physics. “Understanding the basic 
nature of how the universe works is at the heart of 
the next chapter in scientific research, and ATLAS 
will now turn to helping establish what type of Higgs 
boson has been found.” 

The support of the university and the provincial 
government is crucial to this kind of success, said 
Sacchi. “ 
attract a high calibre of faculty and graduate students 
to the University of Alberta to help answer the world’s 
big questions.” 


This commitment to research will continue to 


Moore says that with more revelations likely to come 
from further research, some of those big questions may 
not have been asked yet. 

“Having now found the Higgs, there is a very real 
possibility that there is new physics just around the cor- 
ner and we do not have a clear idea exactly what it is.” 1 
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Business, as well as the Edmonton 
Police Service. Mi 


Silverstone’s team is working 


A new role for cellular gateway 


Raquel Maurier 


niversity of Alberta medical researchers and their American 

colleagues have discovered that the “gateway” known to con- 

trol the movement of molecules in and out of a cell’s nucleus 
appears to play another critically important role—a role no one had 
noticed until now. 

These “gateways” have a second key job in a cell—the ability to 
control the structure of chromosomes and the DNA linked to those 
chromosomes. This affects what genes produce or express. The discov- 
ery gives scientists a new way to investigate the triggers for various kinds 
of disease, says Richard Wozniak, the principal investigator with the 
U of A’s Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, who worked on the discovery 
with collaborators from the 


2 
Institute for Systems Biology 2 
in Seattle, Wash. # 

“This discovery may e 


explain links between disease 
and defects in these gate- 
ways, he says. 

“Our studies provide new 
insights into how the nucleus 
is organized and how the 
genetic material it houses is 
used, including important 
information about the jobs 
genes do. When cells have to 
adapt to their environment, 
they need to change their 
gene expressions pattern. If 
this isn’t done right, dis- 
eases such as cancer or heart 
disease occur. Our work also provides insight into why many viral 
infections target this gateway for their survival.” 

The research team’s discovery was recently published in the peer- 
reviewed journal, Ced/. 

Wozniak and his team are continuing their research in this area. 
They want to learn more about this new mechanism when it functions 
properly, and what causes it to malfunction. Uncovering the key players 
in this new mechanism is also key, he says. 

“We want to understand how these gateways are functioning at a 
molecular level—what makes them capable of altering the structure of 
chromosomes and making other key changes? That is our next step,’ 
says Wozniak, who is a researcher with the Department of Cell Biology. 

The Canadian Institutes of Health Research, the Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute, and Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions provided 
funding for the team’s work. Bi 


Richard Wozniak led a team of researchers 
that discovered a critical role for the 
“gateway” that controls how molecules 
move in and out of a cell’s nucleus. 
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Bryan Alary 
quarter century after first 
opening its doors, the 
University of Alberta's 

Glen Sather Sports Medicine 

Clinic has a new home to advance 

patient care, teaching and research. 

Now operating inside the newly 
opened Kaye Edmonton Clinic, 
the Glen Sather clinic has three 
times the space and a refreshed 
mandate to serve as an interdisci- 
plinary centre of excellence in the 
diagnosis, treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of musculoskeletal, sport- and 
exercise-related injuries. 

“When it first opened, the Glen 
Sather clinic pioneered the concept 
of multidisciplinary patient care 
in a way that revolutionized sports 
medicine, not only in Alberta, but 
nationwide,” said Bob Haennel, 
acting dean of the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine, which 
operates the clinic in partnership 
with the faculties of physical edu- 
cation and recreation, and medi- 
cine and dentistry. 

“This new location gives us 
far more space and flexibility to 
advance that mission and serve as a 
hub of interdisciplinary excellence. 
This isn’t going to be defined by 
bricks and mortar—the Sather will 
be the focal point, but our services, 
teaching, learning and research will 
extend far beyond into other uni- 
versity facilities, into recreational 
areas and into the community.” 

The concept for the Glen Sather 
clinic dates back more than 30 
years to a time when physicians, 


physical therapists and train- 

ers were more concerned about 
protecting their turf than co- 
operating, remembers founding 
director and orthopedic surgeon 


David Reid. 


6 6 When it first opened, 
the Glen Sather clinic 
pioneered the concept 
of multidisciplinary 
patient care in a way 
that revolutionized sports 
medicine, not only in 
Alberta, but nationwide.” 


Bob Haennel 


In those days, the only clinic 
space was a room in the back of the 
men’s locker room on campus, a 
fact that was particularly prob- 
lematic once Reid started treating 
Pandas athletes in addition to 
Golden Bears. 

“We used to put a towel over 
the ladies’ heads to walk them 
through the locker room to get 
their treatment—obviously, that 
wasn’t satisfactory,’ said Reid, now 
a professor emeritus in the faculties 
of rehab medicine and medicine 
and dentistry. “[Former U of A 
president] Myer Horowitz was be- 
ing treated at one point and he saw 
this and said, “What’s going on? 
We've got to do better than that.” 

Things did get better when a 


clinic was created inside the Clare 


Drake Arena; however, it was far 
from ideal. With fundraising help 
from the Edmonton Oilers and 
the Carnival of Champions—the 
precursor to the Edmonton Oilers 
Community Foundation—the 
Glen Sather Sports Medicine 
Clinic opened its doors in the fall 
of 1988, named after former Oilers 
president and general manager 
Glen Sather. 

Kevin Lowe, current Oilers 
president of hockey operations, 
says he wouldn’t have been able to 
play some nights during his NHL 
career if it weren't for the services 
of the Glen Sather clinic and out- 
standing physicians such as Reid 
and David Magee. Today, Oilers 
players have access to their own 
team facilities, but the link with 
Glen Sather is just as important as 
it was back then, he says. 

“The Oilers and the Edmonton 
Oilers Community Foundation 
have really benefited over the 
decades through collaboration 
with the University of Alberta,” 
Lowe said, before unveiling a new 
mural in the clinic donated by the 
foundation. “We are so fortunate 
to have the University of Alberta in 
our city and a world-class facility 
like the Glen Sather clinic.” 

The clinic has become a second 
home for Jaime Norum, a third- 
year psychology student and mem- 
ber of the Pandas basketball team. 
Norum was eight games into the 
basketball season in her freshman 
year when she tore her anterior 
cruciate ligament, an injury that 


required reconstructive surgery. 


Majority of Albertans support assisted suicide: study 


Bryan Alary 


n overwhelming major- 

ity of Albertans believe 

dying adults should have 
the right to request to end their 
life, according to University of 
Alberta research. 

Donna Wilson, Caritas Nurse 
Scientist in the Faculty of Nursing, 
led thé team that studied the views 
of 1,203 Albertans on assisted sui- 
cide, currently illegal in Canada. A 
majority—77.4 per cent—felt dying 
adults should have the right to end 
their life early. 

“Increasingly, there are countries 
or states where they are allowing 
assisted suicide or euthanasia. Like 
many of those countries, Canada 
will have to grapple with this ques- 
tion,” said Wilson. “Until this point, 
nobody has asked the public, and 
that’s a very important perspective.” 

Wilson, an expert in aging and 
end-of-life care, used data gathered 
in a 2010 health-care survey by 
the U of A’s Population Research 
Laboratory. When asked, “Should 
dying adults be able to request and 
get help from others to end their 
life early?” a total of 36.8 per cent of 
respondents answered yes outright. 

Another 40.6 per cent of 
respondents indicated yes, but 
with the qualification that assisted 
suicide “should only be allowed in 
certain cases or situations.” The re- 
maining 22.6 per cent answered no. 

The results showing support 
buck the province's reputation as a 
society holding conservative views. 


Donna Wilson led a team that found 77 
per cent of Albertans felt that dying adults 
should have the right to end their life early. 


“You have these preconceived 
images of Albertans, but Alberta is a 
very young province—the young- 
est in Canada—and we really value 
autonomy and independence,” she 
said. “A lot of people realize that, 
‘If I were dying, I'd want to be able 
to say, look, end it now. I might not 
want it in the end, but it would be 
nice to have that option.” 

The survey data show personal 
experience helps shape opinions on 
assisted suicide. Individuals who 
have been involved in a decision 
to stop or not start life-supporting 
treatment were 79.8 per cent in sup- 
port. Even greater support—81 per 
cent—was observed among those 
who have euthanized a pet. 

“It’s not just some abstract answer 
that ‘this isn’t right,” Wilson said. 
“These are people with important 
experiences that made them much 
more open to assisted suicide.” 


suawals PeYoIY 


Respondents who opposed 
assisted suicide were more likely to 
be less educated (39.8 per cent did 
not complete high school) and to 
have strong religious beliefs. Some 
40 per cent of Protestants answered 
no, as did 35 per cent of Catholics 
and 44.3 per cent of those in the 
“other religions” category—a group 
that includes Christians, Muslims, 
Hindus and Jews. 

Wilson’s research comes at a 
time when the federal government 
is appealing the B.C. Supreme 
Court ruling to allow Gloria 
Taylor, who had late-stage ALS, 

a constitutional exemption to 
proceed with physician-assisted 
suicide. A Quebec panel has also 
called on that provincial govern- 
ment to allow “medical assistance 
to die.” 

Wilson said she is not calling for 
legal changes, but cautions that if 
laws are changed to allow assisted 
suicide, it will be paramount to 
learn from the experiences of other 
countries to satisfy concerns about 
safety, the impact on health profes- 
sionals and fears of abuse of power. 

“With 77 per cent of people 
saying it’s OK to do it, it’s not go- 
ing to go away—Canada is going 
to keep talking about euthanasia,” 
Wilson said, noting the number 
of deaths in Canada is expected 
to double over the next two or 
three decades, which could further 
influence support. 

Wilson’s research was funded by 
the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research. R 
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Three surgeries later, Norum is 
again rehabilitating with an eye to 
returning to the basketball court. 

“Tm almost nine months 
post-surgery. I’m able to doa ton 
of stuff—cutting, shooting drills 
with the team, said Norum, who 
says she'd be in a far different 
place without the Glen Sather 
and expertise from orthopedic 
surgeons David Otto and Reid, 
sports medicine physician Seana 
Minnett and physical therapist Ian 
Hallworth. “I would not be where 
Tam at all today without the Glen 
Sather clinic.” 

The new facility builds on its 
early foundations with a team 
of physicians, surgeons, physical 
therapists, orthotists and massage 
therapists. It also features a 3-D 
gait analysis system that’s the first 


of its kind in Edmonton to identify 


and treat walking, running and 
other musculoskeletal injuries. 
The move to a new home co- 
incided with a review of the Glen 
Sather clinic model and efforts to 


Physical therapist lan Hallworth works with Jaime Norum at the newly relocated and 
expanded Glen Sather Sports Medicine Clinic. 
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enhance teaching and research. 
The clinic has its first-ever aca- 
demic director in Magee and a new 
education co-ordinator, both of 
whom are helping shape the Glen 
Sather into a beta site for teach- 
ing innovation across disciplines, 
Haennel said. 

Through the work of fac- 
ulty members such as Lauren 
Beaupre, Judy Chepeha and Linda 
Woodhouse, the David Magee 
Endowed Chair in Musculoskeletal 
Clinical Research, the Sather 
clinic will also serve as a research 
hub, leading to new treatments 
and improved health care for all 
Albertans, he added. 

“This is an opportunity to take 
research from the lab and put it 
into a clinical environment—the 
next step back to everyday life for 
the patient. We will be able to see 
how well the therapies and inter- 
ventions developed here apply to 
populations and can be rolled out 


into the broader community. Wi 
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student pricing 
& free SPC Card’ 


H&R BLOCK’ 


hrblock.ca | 800-HRBLOCK (472-5625) 


© 2013 H&R Block Canada, Inc. *Average is based on all student returns prepared at H&R Block in Canada for 2010 tax 
returns. The average refund amount calculated for students was over $1,100, cannot be guaranteed and varies based 
on each individual tax situation. $29.95 valid for student tax preparation only. To qualify, student must present either 
(i) a T2202a documenting 4 or more months of full-time attendance at a college or university during the applicable 
tax year or (Ii) a valid high school ID card. Students pay $79.99 for Complex/Premier return. Expires 12/31/2013. Valid 
only at participating locations. Additional fees apply. SPC cards available at participating locations in Canada only. 
Offers may vary, restrictions may apply. For full terms see www.spccard.ca, 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Awards for faculty excellence 


The provost and vice-president (academic) invites nominations for the 
2013 University Cup and Vargo Teaching Chair. 

The University Cup is the highest honour the U of A can bestow ona 
member of its academic staff and is granted only to those individuals who 
have achieved outstanding distinction in each of the areas of scholarly re- 
search, teaching, and service to the university and the community at large. 

Any full-time member of the academic teaching staff with 20 years of 
service as a faculty member in a university community and at least 10 years 
of service as a faculty member at the U of A may apply. Nominations may 
be submitted by current or past students, faculty members, deans or chairs. 

Vargo Teaching Chairs have been created to foster excellence in teach- 
ing. This program is committed to supporting individuals demonstrating 
innovative and creative teaching methods that enhance learning by under- 
eraduate and graduate students. 

Any full-time associate professor or full professor may be appointed as 
a Vargo Chair. Submissions must be forwarded by a department or faculty 
and have the support of the dean of the faculty. 

For complete regulations, go to policiesonline.ualberta.ca and search 
the particular award. The deadline to submit nominations is May 1 
at 4 p.m. Nomination packages are to be submitted to the Academic 
Awards and Ceremonies Office, Office of the Registrar, 1-27 South 
Academic Building. 


Arts considers new performance spaces downtown 


The Faculty of Arts is considering the possibility of becoming a major 
tenant of the Edmonton Downtown Academic and Cultural Campus, 

a visionary proposal by a group led by local philanthropists Irving and 
Dianne Kipnes. 

Lesley Cormack, dean of arts, said the need for performing space 
has been felt within the faculty for at least as long as she has been dean. 
“T heard that drama students were rehearsing in bathrooms, that we're 
cramped for rehearsal and lecture space, that we need more space for 
design students.” 

Cormack emphasized that the project is still in its infancy, and the first 
steps toward making the “campus” a reality are just now being taken. The 
city must first agree to support this project, and the Kipneses now have 
to create a business plan to present to council near the end of April. The 
Faculty of Arts also needs to work with the university to create a business 
plan for the provincial government, especially in light of the provincial 
budget. “We must think creatively about how to meet this need as public 
funding becomes less readily available,’ she said. 


Researcher named to nuclear safety commission 


Sandy McEwan, a professor and ch 
at the U of A,h 


Commission as a permanent member. 


air of the Department of Oncology 
as been appointed to the Canadian Nuclear Safety 


The government body, whose mandate includes the regulation of the 
development, production and use of nuclear energy in Canada, cur- 
rently consists of six permanent members and three temporary members. 
McEwan is the second medical doctor and only member from Western 
Canada on the permanent commission, 

McEwan, a leading expert in nuclear medicine and medical isotopes, 
has more than 25 years of experience in the field of nuclear medicine. He 
also served as a special advisor to former health minister Leona Aglukkaq 
in 2008. 

“Tam pleased to be able to contribute to the important work the com- 
mission does to ensure the health and safety of Canadians,” he said. “I 
think it is a great reflection as well on the University of Alberta and the 
long history of excellence at the university in this area.” 


Carbon policy makers should look at income disparity 


In a new study that looked at the different sources of greenhouse gas 
emissions from consumers based on their income levels, environmental 
sociologist Emily Huddart-Kennedy says the wealthiest households in 
Alberta emit the most greenhouse gases. 

“In the wealthiest income quintile, 26 per cent of emissions come from 
air travel, which is something you can control. In the lowest income quin- 
tile, air travel only accounts for five per cent,’ said Huddart-Kennedy. 

Huddart-Kennedy and her co-authors, Harvey Krahn and Naomi 
Krogman, found that households with the highest incomes emit 17.9 
tonnes of greenhouse gases per year while those with the lowest incomes 
emit 8.2 tonnes per year. 

The study concluded that not taking into account income disparity has 
led to the creation of policies that produce a disproportionate financial 
burden on people who can least afford it and who have contributed the 
least to the problem, she said. 

“The solution is Alberta would be to push renewables, create incentives 
to build smaller homes and create disincentives to build low-density, auto- 
dependent suburbs,” said Huddart-Kennedy. “Municipal governments 
can think about things like higher vehicle taxes for larger and multiple 
vehicles, and programs to reduce air travel.” 


Bev Betkowski 


eaving the tight-knit world 

of high school for a large 

campus teeming with stran- 
gers can be scary for a new student. 

That's why each spring, First 

Nations, Inuit and Métis high 
school students from across Alberta 
are welcomed onto the University 
of Alberta campus for Aboriginal 
Student Discovery Day, which 
happened this year on March 15. 
Packed with events ranging from 
Lister residence tours to a booth 
fair, the day is aimed at helping 
wide-eyed high schoolers feel more 
at ease taking the next step into the 
world of higher education. 


£4 We want to give them 
the experience of finding 
out what post-secondary 
education is all about.” 


Freda Cardinal 


“We want to give them the 
experience of finding out what post- 
secondary education is all about,’ 
said Freda Cardinal, Aboriginal 
student recruitment co-ordinator 
for the U of A. 

During their whirlwind day on 
campus, about 60 students from 


| Aboriginal communities are treated 


to a formal welcome and opening 
prayer given by an elder, campus 
tours and a choice of class sessions 
ranging this year from time spent 


About 60 Aboriginal high school students were welcomed onto the U of A campus March 
15 for the annual Aboriginal Student Discovery Day. 


with U of A indigenous artist- 
in-residence Jordan Bennett, to a 
Faculty of Native Studies seminar 
comparing historical fact versus 
Hollywood fiction about General 
George Custer. Other sessions 
explore career options in the Faculty 
of Nursing, look at water quality 
issues through Engineers Without 
Borders, and introduce “Tips on 
TYP) the U of A’s Transition Year 
Program for Aboriginal students. 
“The students get to see the op- 
portunities that a U of A education 
provides, and it gives them a feel 
for what a university is. Post- 
secondary is such a big and scary 
world. Bringing the kids to campus 
and giving them a taste of real-life 
experience takes that fear away.” 
Compliments of U of A 
Residence Services, the students 
also receive a ONEcard for the day, 
which they use to eat lunch in the 
Lister cafeteria, before trooping off 
to a booth fair that shows the nuts 


coming to Canada. 


Proud Canadians 
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About 70 people from around the world pledged to become Canadian citizens 
during a ceremony March 11 at Convocation Hall. The new Canadians also took 
part in roundtable discussions about challenges new immigrants face when 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


and bolts of university life. There, 
several faculties share information 
on their programs, along with the 
Aboriginal Student Services Centre 
and other student support groups. 

“Tt is important to give the 
students time to find out about 
the campus programs and resour- 
ces available to them, as well as 
the things that are part of being a 
U of A student, like admissions, 
support services and student life” 
Cardinal said. 

The day ends with a panel discus- 
sion, in which current Aboriginal 
students share their U of A experi- 
ences with the young visitors and an- 
swer questions, then a closing prayer 
and a celebratory round dance. 

Cardinal hopes students leave 
campus with new confidence and a 
hunger to return after high school 
graduation. “We've given them a 
connection to the University of 
Alberta community that we hope 
endures.” Mi 


- 
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Thomas Thundat, professor in 

the Department of Chemical and 
Materials Engineering, received the 
2013 Distinguished Alumni Award 
from the University at Albany, State 
University of New York, in recog- 
nition of his outstanding work, 
particularly in oilsands molecular 
engineering. 


George Pemberton, professor 

in the Department of Earth and° 
Atmospheric Sciences, received the 
Logan Medal from the Geological 
Association of Canada for his sus- 
tained distinguished achievement in 
Canadian Earth science. 


Duane Froese, researcher in 

the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences, received 
the Hutchison Medal from the 
Geological Association of Canada 
for his exceptional advances in 
Canadian Earth science research. 


SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE. Renovated 1,000 sq. ft. condo for rent. 2 bedroom, 2 bathroom, in-suite laundry. Underground 
heated parking, gym in building. $1, 800/month. Available April 15th. Phone 780-242-3438. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


ST ALBERT. Classic 2 storey, 7 bedrooms, 2,712 sq. ft. Comfree #388078. MLS C3552295. Available July 1. $749,000. 


HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 4 bedrooms. Expansive ocean views. Large mature garden. Secluded location. Two levels, 3,400 sq. ft. 
Phone 250-658-4242 or email cjanssen@telus.net for photos. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


SEEKING FURNISHED ACCOMMODATIONS. For French physician and family during sabbatical. Sept 1, 2013 — Aug 31, 2014. 
Accessible to U of A campus preferred. Contact Vickie Baracos, Dept of Oncology. vickie.baracos@ualberta.ca. 


SERVICES 


OVER 40? WWW.ourwow. info. Order from www.jusuru.com/change or 780-239-8305. 
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Med students answer provinces call for more family doctors 


Raquel Maurier 


a he Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 
has some good news for Albertans 
who don’t have family doctors. 

Of the 181 medical students graduating 
in 2013, a record 41 per cent have chosen to 
become family physicians and have been ac- 
cepted into a family medicine residency pro- 
gram. In 2003, only 16.5 per cent of U of A 
medical students chose family medicine as 
their profession. Alberta is experiencing a 
shortage of family doctors. 

Lee Green, chair of the Department of 
Family Medicine at the U of A, said several 
factors led to this “huge increase.” Chief 
among them is the family medicine Academic 
Alternative Relationship Plan (AARP) 
established in 2005, which allows academic 
family doctors to be compensated for teach- 
ing as opposed to relying solely on billing for 
their income. 

“The AARP has been critical for this 
growth and the increasing success of the 
family medicine residency program,’ says 


teaching, it has allowed us to teach more resi- 
dents and expand the program to the point 
where we can provide more family doctors. 
It’s freed the faculty to focus on education 
and on teaching well—and this in turn has 
made the program better and more attractive 
to potential residents.” 

This week, graduating medical students 
learned whether they have been accepted to 
the residency area of their choice through a 
nationwide match program. 

Dawn Poisson, another graduating 
medical student who has chosen to be a 
family doctor in Red Deer, added, “I like the 
variety. I can do a little bit of everything. I 
also really enjoy rural life, having grown up 
in Newfoundland. I am fortunate to be able 
to practise medicine and be in a place that 
I want to be, outside the city. The fact I can 
do both—be a family doctor and live in a 
rural community—is phenomenal. Through 
medical school I had lots of exposure to 
family medicine through the ICC [Integrated 
Community Clerkship] program and being 
part of the PNME [Preclinical Networked 


The Integrated Community Clerkship 
program, implemented in 2007, places third- 
year medical students in rural communities 
to work with family doctors for 41 weeks. 
Of the 20 students from the class of 2013 
who participated in this program, 14 chose 
family medicine as a career. The Preclinical 
Networked Medical Education program 
allows second-year students to experience 
a rural medicine setting. Green credits the 
community preceptors in these programs for 
their tremendous work. “These doctors take 
medical students and show them what it’s like 
to be a family physician, that it’s an exciting 
way to spend your professional career. The 
preceptors have a very strong commitment 
to education.” 

The medical class of 2013 is larger than 
most years because of a one-time increase 
in funding from the provincial government 
in 2008-09 that allowed Alberta medical 
schools to accept more students in order 
to produce more physicians to serve the 
growing population. 

“This is wonderful because it brings more 


Dawn Poisson is one of the record number of U of A 
med students graduating this year who are choosing 
careers in family medicine. 


“We filled the match in the first round and 
this shows that we’re not only getting more, 
we're also getting better family physicians. 
Our top talent from medical school is going 
into family medicine. This not only gives us 
lots of family physicians, it gives us very good 


Green. “By funding the faculty to do more 


Medical Education] pilot.” 


family physicians to Alberta,’ said Green. 


family physicians.” Wi 


Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. 
A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


MARCH 18-28 


Traces Engineering exhibit. This second 
annual art exhibit showcases the artistic 
endeavours of engineering students, 
faculty and professionals. Gallery-style 
exhibit spans NREF and the ETLC-ECERF 
atrium. 


UNTIL MAY 1 


Call for Nominations: University Cup 
and Vargo Teaching Chair. Detailed cri- 
teria for these awards can be found at 
policiesonline.ualberta.ca. Nominations 
due 4 p.m. May 1 at 1-27 South 
Academic Building. For more informa- 
tion contact Laura at laura.connell@ 
ualberta.ca. 


UNTIL MARCH 28 


Les Cordes a linge de poesie. The 
Faculté Saint-Jean library is aiming at 
gathering French poems on its poetry 
clotheslines. Compose a poem or choose 
your favourite one and hang it on a 
clothesline. Bibliothéque Saint-Jean. 


UNTIL MARCH 27 

Exhibit — Révélations! Directed by the 
Albertan artist Doris Charest, Révélations! 
is an exhibit of more than 50 artworks 

by 15 students new to creative practice, 
who are discovering different media. 
Bibliothéque Saint-Jean. 


UNTIL MAY 31 


Miriam Green Ellis, Champion of the 
West. This exhibition introduces the 
work of a pioneer woman journalist of 
Western Canada, Miriam Green Ellis 
(1879-1964). Sampling the rich diversity 
of the collection (published newspaper 
articles, photographs, coloured glass 
slides, manuscripts, diaries, and let- 
ters) she bequeathed to the University 
of Alberta, the exhibition invites you 

to see the way we were as Westerners 
almost a century ago. Bruce Peel Special 
Collections Library (Rutherford South). 


MARCH 23 


Augustana Student Grant Art 
Exhibition. Augustana students apply- 
ing for visual art scholarships present 
their work in a student exhibition. 

9 a.m.—4 p.m. Augustana Auxiliary 
Building Visual Art Studio, Camrose. 


Augustana Winter Drama Production. 
Shoot* Get Treasure* Repeat is an epic 
cycle of short plays written by Mark 
Ravenhill and directed by Kevin Sutley. 
Tickets (available only at the door): $15 
(general admission); $5 (students). 7:30- 
9:30 p.m. Augustana Theatre Centre. 


The University of Alberta Mixed 
Chorus and Faculty of Education 
Handbell Ringers. This annual 

Spring Concert program, directed by 
Dr. Robert de Frece, is a fundraiser for 
the Augustana Choir's tour activities. 
Tickets (available only at the door): 
$18 adults; $14 students/seniors; $45 
family. 7:30-9 p.m. Augustana Chapel, 
Camrose. 


MARCH 25, 27, 28 


APRIL 2, 3, 4,5 

Centre for Teaching and Learning 
Programs. Moodle Training, TLS 
Concepts, Peer Assessment and Course 
Design. The Centre for Teaching and 
Learning hosts a number of hands-on ses- 
sions to introduce Moodle features and 
course development to instructors. For 
more information, go to ctl.ualberta.ca. 


MARCH25 


Noon Music. Patricia Tao Piano Class 
Concert. Noon —1 p.m. Convocation Hall. 


MARCH 26 


Bridges Global Citizens Cafe Sessions. 
Come for these bi-weekly sessions 
where you'll have the opportunity to 
listen to Bridges volunteers speak on 
issues they are passionate about, learn 
about worldwide events, and become 
part of the discussion on a variety 

of intriguing topics. Noon —1 p.m. 
International Centre. 


Represent! Your Personal Brand 
Matters. Discover how to represent 
yourself well in person and online 

with Lazina McKenzie (MBA ‘08) from 
LSquared Style, and software developer 
and entrepreneur Mack Male (BSc ‘07). 
5-6:30 p.m. 217/219 TELUS Centre. 


MARCH 27 

Awakening Education: Mindfulness 
and Contemplative Pedagogies for 
a Just and Compassionate World. 
Claudia Eppert, associate professor in 


the Department of Secondary Education, 
will give a talk on the relevance 

and possibilities of mindfulness and 
contemplative pedagogies in today’s 
complex world. It introduces historical 
and philosophical underpinnings of 
mindfulness, and explores how and why 
contemplative pedagogies and practices 
have been gaining increasing promin- 
ence in contemporary North American 
educational settings. Noon-1 p.m. 122 
Education South. 


Caribbean Left: Diasporic Circulations. 
Carole Boyce Davies, professor 

of Africana Studies, English and 
Comparative Literature at Cornell 
University, author of Black Women, 
Writing, and Identity: Migrations of the 
Subject (1994) and the award-winning 
Left of Karl Marx: The Political Life of 
Black Communist Claudia Jones (2008), 
will examine the Caribbean Diaspora 
and its uneasy confrontations with 
racism, colonialism and empire. 3:30- 
5 p.m. L-3 Humanities Centre. 


MARCH 27 & APRIL 6 

Staging Diversity 2013 Artist-in- 
Residence Workshop Series. Artist- 
in-residence for Winter 2013 and MFA 
candidate Nikki Shaffeeullah is a theatre 
facilitator who has led arts-based com- 
munity projects across Canada and inter- 
nationally. Staging Diversity, a participa- 
tory, theatre-based research project, 
employs a variety of theatre-based meth- 
odologies to explore social location, with 
a focus on ancestral histories and cross- 
cultural myths, folk tales and legends. 
6-8 p.m. 4-104 Education North. 


MARCH 28-APRIL 6 

U of A Studio Theatre's Saint Joan 

by George Bernard Shaw. The play 
Saint Joan is based on the life and trial 
of Joan of Arc. Directed by Micheline 
Chevrier, there are no villains in the 
piece. Crime, like disease, is not inter- 
esting; it is something to be done away 
with by general consent, and that is all 
[there is] about it. It is what men do at 
their best, with good intentions, and 
what normal men and women find that 
they must and will do in spite of their 
intentions that really concern us. Timms 
Centre for the Arts. 


MARCH 27 


Lesléa Newman’s Visiting Lectureship 
in Human Rights. Newman is an activ- 
ist and author of many celebrated and 
often challenged books advancing 
lesbian and gay rights. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
1-430 CCIS 


MARCH 30 


Easter Eggstravaganza. The Alumni 
Association invites alumni families to 
join us for our annual Easter egg hunt. 
With face painting, hot chocolate, 
entertainment and goodies, it prom- 
ises to be an ‘egg-cellent’ time for the 
whole family. 12:30-3 p.m. Outside the 
CCIS Building. Advance registration is 
required. 


APRIL 2 


Paradigm Shifts And Revolutions 

In Contemporary Biology. Evelyn 

Fox, MacArthur ‘Genius’ Award win- 
ner and author of The Century of the 
Gene (2000) and Making Sense of Life: 
Explaining Biological Development with 
Models, Metaphors and Machines, 

will be on hand to give this lecture. 
4-5:30 p.m. 1-017 ETLC. 


Vocal Jury Recital. Vocal Jury-Recital 
featuring Augustana students from the 
studio of Kathleen Corcoran, with Roger 
Admiral, piano. 7-8:30 p.m. Augustana 
Chapel, Camrose. 


APRIL 3 


Land Reclamation International 
Graduate School Lecture Series. Eric 
Higgs, a professor with the School 

of Environmental Studies at the 
University of Victoria, will be on hand 
to give a talk entitled Reclamation, 
Restoration and the Emergence of Novel 
Ecosystems. 3—5 p.m. Maple Leaf Room, 
Lister Conference Centre. 


APRIL 4-JUNE 29 


U of A Museums present SIZE 
MATTERS: Big Prints From Around the 
World. From miniature to monolithic, 
artists have been playing with scale for 
thousands of years. SIZE MATTERS fea- 
tures the work of contemporary print- 
makers—working in media as diverse 
as woodcuts and digital prints on 
fabric—from Canada, the U.S., Finland, 


Japan and beyond, who all have one 
thing in common: they like to think big. 
Enterprise Square. 


APRIL 5 


2013 Hours of Service Volunteer 
Challenge. Faculty members, admin- 
istrators, support staff, students, 
residents, fellows and alumni are chal- 
lenged to volunteer one hour or more 
of their time to the organization of their 
choice. Our goal is to accumulate a total 
of 2,013 hours by April 27, 2013, the 
conclusion of International Volunteer 
Week. For more info go to Med100uofa. 
ca. 7:30-10 a.m. Katz Atrium. 


Math and the Planet Earth Lecture. 
Andrea Bertozz, professor at the 
University of California — Los Angeles, 
will be on hand to give a talk entitled 
The Mathematics of Crime. This lecture 
uses crime as a case study for using 
applied mathematical techniques in a 
social science application. It will review 
recent work on agent-based models, 
methods in linear and nonlinear partial 
differential equations, variational meth- 
ods for inverse problems and statistical 
point process models. From an applica- 
tion standpoint we will look at prob- 
lems in residential burglaries and gang 
crimes. 5-6 p.m. L2-190 CCIS. 


APRIL 6 

69th Annual Mixed Chorus Spring 
Concert. Join fellow alumni of the 

U of A Mixed Chorus at the 69th annual 
Spring Concert. The concert will feature 
the Mixed Chorus and the Faculty of 
Education Handbell Ringers. Tickets will 
be available through the Winspear Box 
Office. 8-10 p.m. Winspear Centre. 


APRIL 7 

Mozart: Grand Mass in C-minor. 

In a joyful collaboration, the U of A 
Augustana Choir, The Madrigal Singers, 
The Concert Choir, and the U of A 
Symphony Orchestra will perform one 
of Mozart's finest choral masterpieces, 
The Grand Mass in C-minor for soloists, 
chorus, and orchestra, Tickets available 
at the door. 8-10 p.m. Winspear Centre. 


APRIL 8 
Noon Music—Instrumental. 
Noon-1 p.m. Winspear Centre. 


BackPa ge 


Neither an unusually heavy mid-March 
snowfall nor -11 ¢ temperatures put 

a damper on the jubilant mood during 
the University of Alberta's Pride Parade 
March 18, the Kickoff to the U of AS first 
CaMDUS-wide Pride Week. {t took half an 
hour for the hundred or so marchers to 
Cover the route from the Students’ Union 
Building, north along the quad then south 
{o and through the Education Building 
and back to the parades starting point. 
The U of A Pride Parade was in keeping 
with Pride events across North America 
celebrating lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender communities, 
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President sends 
condolences 
on passing ot 


Ralph Klein 


Folio Staff 
niversity of Alberta 
President Indira 
Samarasekera offered 

condolences on the passing of for- 
mer Alberta premier Ralph Klein. 

“On behalf of the University 
of Alberta, I would like to extend 
sympathies to the family, friends 
and colleagues of former premier 
Ralph Klein, who died March 29 
after a long illness. Ralph Klein’s 
political career extended over 26 
years, beginning with his elec- 
tion as mayor of Calgary in 1980. 
After hosting the highly successful 
Calgary Olympics, he turned to 
provincial politics. First elected 
to the legislature in 1989, he held 
the office of premier from 1992 to 
2006. I became acquainted with 
Premier Klein after my arrival 
at the University of Alberta in 
2005, during the latter part of 
his last term in office. In those 
early days of my presidency and 
leading into our Centenary 
celebrations, I came to know 
him as engaged and interested 
in the U of A and supportive of 
our ambitious plans, which had 
then only recently been outlined 
in Dare to Discover. In particular, 
his government's re-investment 
in our vision of interdisciplin- 
ary education and research was 
critical to the development 
of the National Institute for 
Nanotechnology, the Centennial 
Centre for Interdisciplinary 
Science and the Edmonton Clinic 
Health Academy. 

“The length of his tenure as 
leader of Alberta is testament to 
his oft-noted popular appeal and 
political pragmatism. Equally 
important was the fact that he 
was a dedicated public servant 
and steadfast champion of both 
Alberta and Canada. Ralph 
Klein’s distinctive and warm 
personality may have sadly been 
quieted in recent years by his ill- 
ness but his influence and impact 
will long be remembered within 


Alberta and Canada.” 


Jordan Bennett, the U of A’s indigenous artist-in-resid 


Page 2 


At the head of the class 


University’s award-winning 
educators find venue to trade 
classroom best practices 


Out fora canoe 


‘age § 


SALUTE to teaching 


Campus Saint-Jean instructor’s 
dedication to learning garners 
teaching award 


Page 6 


Take your vitamins 


An interdisciplinary look back 
at scurvy finds its way into a 
medical lab 


lence, marches to ceremonial drums and song as he helps bring home to campus a commemorative canoe April 4. The 


artifact, which he decorated with tiles and Plexiglas, honours the courage and the loss of Aboriginal children forced into Canada’s Indian residential schools. Story page 6. 


U of A researchers take two of five Killam Prizes 


Michael Brown 
wo University of Alberta 
researchers have been hon- 
oured with prizes reserved 
for Canada’s elite researchers. 

Lorne Babiuk, U of A vice- 
president of research and a 
renowned vaccinologist, and 
Witold Pedrycz, a professor in 
the Department of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering, have each 
been awarded a Canada Council 
for the Arts Killam Prize. Only 
five researchers are selected for the 
prize each year. 

The Killam Prizes are Canada’s 
leading prizes for career achieve- 
ment in the fields of health sci- 
ences, social sciences, engineering, 
natural sciences and humanities. 
Winners are each awarded prizes 
of $100,000 in recognition of out- 
standing career achievements. 

Babiuk is a leading researcher 
in infectious diseases, particularly 


ar 2 
Witold Pedrycz 


zoonotic diseases—those that pass 
from animals to humans—and is 
acclaimed for his work in vaccine 
development. Early in his career, 
Babiuk devised a new technique 
to grow the rotavirus, which was 
costing the cattle industry about 
$300 million annually, and then 
to develop a vaccine to control the 
virus in calves. His work laid the 
foundation for a vaccine to protect 


paiiddng 


children from rotavirus, which, to 
that point, was killing more than 
500,000 children each year. 

In addition to his own research 
track record, Babiuk developed 
Canada’s leading vaccine develop- 
ment centre, the $140-million 
Vaccine and Infectious Disease 
Organization (VIDO), affili- 
ated with the University of 
Saskatchewan. VIDO scientists 
developed seven vaccines, five being 
world firsts, including the first gen- 
etically engineered vaccine for any 
animal species. Since joining the 
U of A in 2007, he has been instru- 
mental in the establishment of the 
Li Ka Shing Institute of Virology. 

With funding from the Bill and 
Melinda Gates Grand Challenges 
program, Babiuk and his team 
have been able to develop a novel 
approach to deliver a whooping 
cough vaccine via the nose—the 
site of initial infection—without 


the use of needles. Using the new 


SeREE 


Lorne Babiuk 


formulation, the magnitude and 
the quality of the immune response 
both increased. This approach is 
now being used to improve other 
existing vaccines and to develop 
new vaccines against diseases, such 
as respiratory syncytial virus infec- 
tion in young children, for which 


no current vaccine exists. 


Continued on page Z 
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Creating a community of award-winning teachers 


Michael Brown 


he natural progression of pursuing a pas- 
sion to the ends of the Earth is to seek 
out others on the same path. 

This search is no different for the passionate 


educators at the University of Alberta. 


David Kahane 


In accepting the university's 2007 Vargo 
Chair—awarded to university academic staff 
who foster excellence in teaching—political 
science professor David Kahane proposed that 
he undertake a project to build an informal 
community for the university’s teaching award 
winners in response to this need to share ideas 
and passion about teaching at the U of A. 

“The university does a good job of celebrating 
teaching award winners, but nobody asks, “Tell 


me about your teaching; what do you know that 
you can share with others?” said Kahane, who 
also won a 3M National Teaching Fellowship in 
2006. “I really yearned for a community of these 
leading teachers, which could offer different 
kinds of activities and peer support for [other 
winners] and others passionate about teaching at 
the university.” 


G6 The group creates a place to help 
professors understand how their 
teaching fits into this very complex 
institution.” 


David Kahane 


What emerged was a group called Teaching 
Award Winners, or TAW, made up of a mixture 
of educators from every faculty and discipline 
who value the opportunity to debate approaches 
to learning and instruction, and who lend a 
common voice on important issues concerning 
university teaching. 

Kahane says TAW grows annually as the 
most recent winners of all major teaching 
awards—Rutherford Award for Excellence 
in Undergraduate Teaching, William 
Hardy Alexander Award for Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching, Provost’s Award 
for Early Achievement of Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching, the 3M National 
Teaching Fellowship, the Vargo Chair, the 
Teaching Unit Award and the Award for 
Excellence in Graduate Teaching—are in- 
vited to attend an inaugural social event 
in their honour, and then connected 
through a listserv to other TAW events. 


“People who win teaching awards put forth 
passionate work in honing their teaching,” says 
Kahane. “One reason it is valuable to have this 
group at the U of A is just to bring passionate 
teachers together to learn from one another.” 

He says it is also useful to have a body that is 
coming directly from the grassroots to comple- 
ment the infrastructure of support the univer- 
sity’s administration has built around teaching. 

“The group creates a place to help profes- 
sors understand how their teaching fits into this 
very complex institution,” he said. “It’s about 
getting together with people and talking about 
what's challenging in their lives, departments 
and faculties.” 

Kahane says TAW meets up to three times 
per year to discuss articles, share ways that each 
faculty celebrates teaching and learning, and 
propose ways of responding to and initiating 
teaching opportunities, such as peer mentorship, 
workshops and reading groups. 

TAW members recently drafted a document 
of proposed events and activities to support 
teaching by graduate students, sessional instruct- 
ors, and beginning and experienced faculty. 
Through several meetings, the group came up 
with a list of things that might help uplift the 
university. One was to create a series in which 
teaching award winners would be invited to share 
their experience with other teachers at the uni- 
versity. With the help of the Centre for Teaching 
and Learning, a new workshop series called 
“Catalysts: A Conversation Series on Teaching” 
was created. 

There is an upcoming session on April 15 
called “Epic Fails: Learning From Our Teaching 
Mistakes” that will feature Charles Lucy, Olenka 
Bilash and Kahane. Toni Samek will be the mod- 
erator for the panel session. All four are past 3M 
Teaching Fellowship winners from the U of A. i 


Killams honour pioneers in virology, computational intelligence 


Continued from page I 


Signature 


No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 


In 2012, Babiuk received the 
Canada Gairdner Wightman 
Award, one of the most presti- 
gious medical science awards in 
the world. The Gairdner Award 
is considered a precursor to the 
Nobel Prize. 

“It is a great honour to me 
personally and to our university to 
be recognized in this way by one’s 


peers,’ said Babiuk. “Such an award 


makes me reflect on the tremendous 


support of many individuals and 


organizations throughout my career 


me UT eh 


that allowed me to pursue my pas- 
sion. I specifically thank the many 
individuals who were instrumental 
in shaping my career.” 

Pedrycz has made pioneering 
contributions in the disciplines 
that form the essence of computa- 
tional intelligence. These include 
neurocomputing, which provides 
a wealth of learning mechanisms, 
and fuzzy sets, which support 
human-like reasoning by process- 
ing linguistic information. The 
goal of his research activities is the 


development of hybrid intelligent 
systems that exhibit different levels 
of learning and are capable of taking 
the factor of uncertainty (informa- 
tion granularity) into account. 

“T feel highly honoured and 
deeply humbled by the truly re- 
markable recognition coming from 
the academic community,” said 
Pedrycz, who was inducted into the 
Royal Society of Canada in 2012. “T 
think a lot has been accomplished 
in this research area but still there 
are visible and timely challenges—it 


is a successful and promising 
beginning.” 

He adds that the Canada Killam 
Prize is a testimony to the high 
calibre of research carried out at the 
U of A, “which has indisputably 
assumed a leadership role on the 
national and international arena 
in intelligent systems, computa- 
tional intelligence and granular 
computing.” 

The Killam Prize presentation 
ceremony will be held April 23 
in Ottawa. Mi 


Bridge over 
snowmelt waters 


Soldiers with the 41 Canadian Engineering 
Reserves put on a bridge-building 
demonstration as part of National 
Engineering and Geosciences Month 
celebrations March 28. 


Water scientists lend expertise to carcinogen study 


Bryan Alary 


esearchers from the University of Alberta will 

join a team of North American scientists study- 

ing the levels of carcinogenic compounds found 
in drinking water. 


66 This study illustrates the complexity 
of delivering safe drinking water and 
the role of careful, credible science in 
developing public policy about water 
quality and treatment.” 


Renée Elio 


Xing-Fang Li and Steve Hrudey will lead the U of A 
team participating in the multi-centre study to inyes- 
tigate the formation of nitrosamines in some 36 water 
treatment plants in Canada and the United States. 
Nitrosamines are a class of carcinogenic compounds 
that may be produced in trace concentrations by disin- 
fecting drinking water. 

The US. Environmental Protection Agency is cur- 
rently considering whether to regulate levels of nitro- 
samines in drinking water. Canada already has water 
guidelines for N-nitrosodimethylamine (NDMA), the 
main nitrosamine produced from disinfection. 

The U of A research team has extensively studied 
NDMA and other nitrosamines in Canadian drinking 
water to increase our understanding of these com- 
pounds and help minimize exposure. This new research 
partnership will significantly advance that work, said 


Congratulations to Al Kalantar who won 
a copy of the award-winning The Grads Are 
Playing Tonight! by M. Ann Hall, U of A 
professor emeritus in the Faculty of Physical 
Education and Recreation, courtesy of the 
U of A Press, as part of Folio’s March 22 
“Are You a Winner?” contest. Kalantar 
identified last issue’s photo as the exterior 
of the old Arts building. Up for grabs is a 
Butterdome butter dish. To win it, simply 
identify where the object pictured is located 
and email your answer to folio@ualberta.ca 
by noon on Monday, April 15, and you will be 
entered into the draw. 


Li, a professor of laboratory medicine and pathology in 
the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry. 

“This project is a perfect example of an inter- 
national collaboration—and multidisciplinary exper- 
tise—that will help shape public policy on drinking 
water quality,’ she said. 

Li's team joins the overall project, led by Stuart 
Krasner of the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California and co-principal investigator Zia 
Bukhari at American Water, to identify key factors that 
contribute to nitrosamine formation, both in treated 
waste water released into watersheds and in raw water 
in several Canadian sites. 

Nitrosamines are not naturally occurring in water; 
they are present due to human activity that affects the 
environment. Concentrations found in drinking water 
are typically extremely low—far lower than found in 
some preserved foods. 

“The concentration in water is very low, but is that 
important, and what do we need to do to meet any new 
regulations?” said Li. 

“Tt’s part of a huge debate.” 

The involvement of the U of A in this level of 
cross-institutional collaboration speaks to the scientific 
leadership and impact of faculty members who do 
advanced research on water quality, said Renée Elio, 
associate vice-president of research. 

“This study illustrates the complexity of delivering 
safe drinking water and the role of careful, credible 
science in developing public policy about water quality 
and treatment. Dr. Li, Dr. Hrudey and their col- 
leagues here have exceptional experience in this arena,” 
Elio said. 

The $712,000 research project is being funded by a 
$400,000 grant from the Water Research Foundation 
with additional funds or in-kind services coming from 
research partners and participating utilities. 1 
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Thoughtful feedback appreciated 


Indira Samarasekera 
President and Vice-Chancellor 


ee 
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Op en) ¢ 


here is little doubt that the last several weeks have been chal* 

lenging. I would like to thank the University of Alberta com- 

munity and its broad base of supporters for responding with 
passionate, thoughtful accounts detailing the value of the work we 
do here. This week, Mayor Stephen Mandel used his State of the City 
address to highlight the central role that post-secondary institutions 
play in the economic, social and cultural life of this city. Last week, 
our board of governors submitted a letter to the Edmonton Journal 
outlining how important it is to preserve the gains that the U of A has 
made in enriching student experience, building exceptional research 
capacity and boosting our international reputation in the past decade. 
Faculty, staff, student and alumni voices have also been heard in vari- 
ous media—newspaper op-eds, letters to the editor, blog posts and 
comments, and tweets. 

I want to assure the community that while you have seen and heard 
me speak in media, I, along with many members of senior administra- 
tion, have also been in continual contact with government to ensure 
that the nature and benefits of our work within this university are 
clearly articulated and understood. My message, like yours, is this: the 
University of Alberta is a strong, vital institution of higher learning 
that 1) provides the education that students need to succeed as contrib- 
uting and thoughtful citizens and leaders in every sector of society; 2) 
engages in research that advances knowledge not only for its own sake, 
but also often to address specific problems in all disciplines, to help 
develop sound, evidence-based public policy, and to stimulate commer- 
cial innovation; and 3) forms the foundation of creative diversity that 
is characteristic of all vibrant and resilient cities and communities. 

Thank you for all of the feedback received thus far on the letter 
of expectation. If you have not yet sent your comments, please do so 
at www.change.ualberta.ca by April 7, so that I will be able to take 
them into consideration in preparation for the April 11 meeting with 
government officials and the presidents of Alberta's post-secondary 
institutions. Bi 


FACULTY OF EXTENSION 


congratulates the winners of the 2013 


LIFELONG. 
LEARNING 
AWARDS 
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Outstanding Contributions to the 


Learning Environment (Staff) 
MICHELLE ZOLNER 


Outstanding Contributions to the 
Learning Environment (Instructor) 


DON MASON 


ExceNence in Innovation & Design 
for Lifelong Learning 
HELEN MADILL, STEPHEN KUNTZ, 
GLENDA BAKER, & DON MASON 


Lifelong Learning 
JESSICA MOFFAT 


Research & Scholarship 
MARTIN GUARDADO 


Excellence in Graduate Studies 


LISA PRINS 
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Enterprise Square to showcase local art and U of A Museums 


Folio Staff 


niversity of Alberta Museums will continue to 
bring the fine arts, sciences and humanities to the 
heart of downtown Edmonton with the launch 
of the Enterprise Square Galleries initiative, a three-year 
pilot project between the university and the city. Exhibition 
space needs identified by both the Mayor's Arts Visioning 
Committee and the University of Alberta gave rise to 
this collaboration. 

Edmonton Mayor Stephen Mandel and U of A Acting 
Provost Martin Ferguson-Pell jointly made the announce- 
ment at an event April 4. The city will contribute $240,000 
per year, starting this year, toward the initiative. The uni- 
versity will provide in-kind fully serviced and operational 
gallery space, as well as leadership and expertise through its 
Museums and Collections unit. 

Together they see the opportunity to create a lively and 
authentic hub in the heart of downtown Edmonton that 
integrates visual arts, culture and heritage in a local con- 
text and engages Edmontonians in first-hand activities and 
learning opportunities. 

“Like our entire university community, our museums 
staff, students and volunteers with diverse interests in 


the arts, science, technology and business ensure that we 


Getting your workspace green certified 


effectively contribute to our great city, our province and the 
world,’ said Ferguson-Pell. 

The city and the university will be joined by several 
community stakeholders in this collaboration, including the 
Art Gallery of Alberta, the Edmonton Arts Council, the 
Edmonton Heritage Council and the Provincial Archives 
of Alberta. 

A new printmaking exhibit, called Size Matters: Big 
Prints From Around the World, was also launched at the 
April 4 announcement, showcasing the work of contempor- 
ary printmakers from Canada, the United States, Finland, 
Japan and beyond who all have one thing in common: they 
like to think big. 

Working in media as diverse as woodcuts and digital 
prints on fabric, the artists featured in this U of A Museums 
exhibition are making the most of new materials and 
advances in printing technology to create art of a scale and 
complexity seldom seen. 

The exhibition was born in the mind of U of A curator 
Jim Corrigan, who has long been intrigued by how print 
artists have explored scale, not only in the digital age, but 
historically. More recently, however, innovations in print- 
making—materials, techniques and technologies (such as 
industrial processes, plywood, digital printers and large 


Michael Brown 


or the “greening” of the 
University of Alberta to take 
the next step, the sustain- 
ability work of individuals must . 
become the work of the collective. 
To that end, earlier this year 
the Office of Sustainability 
unveiled its Green Spaces 
Certification program. 


This three-level, voluntary 
certification process encourages 
individuals and groups on campus 
to adopt sustainable practices and 
green their operations. Currently, 
units have the opportunity to cer- 
tify offices and events. 

Emily Dietrich, program lead 
in the Office of Sustainability, 
says those looking to have an of- 
fice Green Certified, for example, 
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will be given a checklist of 50 
sustainable actions under several 
main categories including trans- 
portation, food and beverage, 
purchasing, meetings and small 
events, buildings and work space, 
Participation and innovations. 

“Generally speaking they are not 
actions that are out of reach—they 
are actions that every one of us can 
do,” she said of items that range 
from purchasing recycled-content 
paper to handling waste goods 
properly. “It’s more about being in- 
tentional about what we are doing.” 

She says what makes this 
program distinctive from pro- 
grams at other institutions is its 
participation category. 

“The green spaces program is 
designed to be used as an agent of 
change, and one of the only ways 
to achieve change is to get people's 
participation and their commit- 
ment,’ said Dietrich. “Part of certifi- 
cation is a commitment to bring up 
sustainability throughout the year. 

“We think this program will 
have more effect than just one per- 
son filling out the checklist.” 

Once the checklist is completed, 
areas will become recognized as a 


ee 


The Facilities and Operations Shared Services — Administration office received a silver 


paper formats)—have allowed for the expansion of large- 
scale printmaking. 

Size Matters features 56 prints by 34 artists, 45 of them 
from the U of A’s art collection. The largest print, Karen 
Dugas’s The Renaissance Series: The Classroom, is almost five 
metres long. 

The exhibition runs from April 4 to July 29 in the 
Enterprise Square Galleries downtown. Hours are noon to 


6 p.m. Thursday and Friday, and noon to 4 p.m. Saturday. Wi 


G6 Like our entire university community, our 
museums staff, students and volunteers 
ensure that we effectively contribute to our 
great city, our province and the world.” 


Martin Ferguson-Pell 
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rating from the Office of Sustainability’s Green Spaces Certification program. 


Green Space with Bronze, Silver, or 
Green and Gold certification. 


“The great thing about green 
spaces is it consolidates some basic 


payddns 


To ascend to the level of green 
and gold, Dietrich says, participants 
need to show a little innovation. 
“We want participants to ask what 
they can do that is separate, distinct 


actions that people know about and 
think about into one space, and also 
gives them resources to make that 
happen,’ she said. “We're in a climate 
where we are all looking to be more 


or unique to advance sustainabil- 
ity—whether social, economic or 
environmental sustainability.” 
Dietrich notes this program is 
an excellent way for people to get 
involved in greening the campus. 


efficient. Some of the actions that 
we can engage in can save our unit, 
faculty or department dollars by 
decreasing consumption.” 

For more information, go to sus- 
tainability.ualberta.ca/greenspaces. 


A masterclass in Indian classical music 
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Saluting a teacher's singular dedication 


Michael Brown 


f students can stomach the first 

10 minutes of the second class 

of first-year Anglais at Campus 
Saint-Jean, they are in for an intro- 
duction to university life they'll be 
sad to see go when its over. 

But in those first 10 minutes, 
Dalbir Sehmby’s normally fresh- 
from-high-school group get the 
fright of their academic lives as he 
gives them a crash course in stress. 

“At the beginning of the year 
I surprise the class with an essay 
test due by the end of class,” said 
Sehmby. “You can see the students 
get very freaked out—I even go as 
far as handing out exam booklets.” 

He then asks them to write 
down how they feel at that moment. 
Sehmby soon relents, informing the 


class that the essay is just a ploy to 
invoke feelings of stress. 

“T get them to address that this 
stress is a factor in how they will 
now perform. That’s one of the 
things we deal with—how you cope 
with the stress, what methods you 
can use,” said Sehmby, who will 
receive a Students’ Union Award 
for Leadership in Undergraduate 
Teaching, or SALUTE award, on 
March 25. “Sometimes you are more 
capable than the test will reveal be- 
cause you have performance anxiety. 
There is a special skill involved, and 
we try to address that skill.” 

Addressing how individuals 
cope with stress gets at the core 
of Sehmby’s teaching philosophy, 
which is to make the student 
experience as individual-oriented 
as possible. 


Professor teaches and 
mentors dental hygienists in 
communities across Alberta 


Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry Staff 


haron Compton’ classroom is bigger than the university’s largest lec- 
ture hall. The winner of the 2013 W.W. Wood Award for excellence 
in dental education teaches and mentors dental hygiene students 
in communities across Alberta through online distance learning. These 
students are practising dental hygienists who are completing their de- 


grees while working in communities like Fort McMurray, Grande Prairie, 


Mentorship and role modelling are key to 
success for 2013 W.W. Wood Award winner 
Sharon Compton. 


Lethbridge, Olds, Airdrie and 
other smaller centres. 


Compton, associate chair 
and director of the dental 
hygiene program in the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry, re- 
cently shifted her teaching away 
from the classroom to distance 
delivery. 

“Tt’s a very different way of 
educating,” she notes. “This meth- 
od of teaching can be challenging 
to make connections with the stu- 
dents online. “But I believe that 
through consistent and frequent 
online interactions, providing 
pertinent feedback as students 
progress through the course, con- 
nection can be achieved.” 


The Association of Canadian Faculties of Dentistry clearly agrees, nam- 
ing Compton as a recipient of its W.W. Wood Award, given annually to 
one member of each Canadian dentistry faculty. 


“Sharon’s immense work and guidance in the dental hygiene program 
goes far beyond our department,” says Carlos Flores-Mir, associate profes- 
sor and head of the Division of Orthodontics. “She’s raised the profile of 
the program through her leadership, teaching and incredible commitment 
to foster dedicated professionals.” 

Compton began her teaching career in 1984 as a clinical instructor 
in the dental hygiene program. In July of 1990, she accepted a full-time 
tenure stream academic appointment. Her teaching responsibilities in- 
cluded senior clinical co-ordination and teaching, ethics and professional 
practice, and medical emergencies. 

In 1996, Compton decided to pursue a PhD program while teaching 
part-time. After completing her PhD in 2002, she accepted the position of 
director of the dental hygiene program in September 2002, a position she 
still holds today, along with the role of associate chair of dental hygiene. 

“Dr. Compton has been a mentor for me, and more recently, I had the 
privilege of Dr. Compton supervising my master’s degree,” said regis- 
tered dental hygienist Richelle Beesley. “She has encouraged me to reach 
high standards, and always inspired me throughout my research and 
academic journey.” 

“Sharon is a thoughtful educator,” says Paul Major, chair of the School 
of Dentistry and senior associate dean of the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry. “She holds her students to a high level of superiority, and has a 
strong commitment to educational excellence.” 

“I want to instil in students a deep sense of quality work and practice 
ethic, and part of this development process begins with setting an example 
through role modelling,” says Compton. 


He says it starts with a commit- 
ment to meet with every student 
on an individual basis at least once 
in the semester. It is followed by a 
singular dedication to marking that 
goes beyond GPA. 

“They write an essay and I give 
them feedback as far as where they 
are as a mark, but they have to 
rewrite it with my feedback, and 
then I re-mark the paper and that’s 
the mark that sticks,” says Sehmby, 
who began teaching at the U of A 
as an English and film studies grad 
student in 2000 before coming on 
as a sessional at Campus Saint-Jean 
in 2008. “I find that to be very help- 
ful because students find it hard to 
transition from high school to uni- 
versity—it’s a different level of writ- 
ing, a different level of competition. 

“T think it also forces them to 
think of their writing, forces them 
to think of themselves as authors.” 

Emerson Csorba, who nomin- 
ated his former Anglais instructor 
for the SALUTE award, says he 
remembers arriving at the university 
as a fairly competent writer, but was 
shaped into something much better 
during the period of one year. 

“T was amazed at Dalbir’s com- 
mitment to empowering every 
student in the class, and to this day 
I remember much of the advice 
provided in his individualized 
progress letters for the students in 
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Dalbir Sehmby won a 2013 Students’ Union Award for Leadership in Undergraduate 


Teaching March 25. 


his class,” he said. “I credit Dalbir 
for much of the enjoyment that I 
draw from writing, and for viewing 
learning as something that is not 
work, but something that we should 
be grateful for.” 

Sehmby’s own appreciation for 
education comes from a grand- 
mother he never met, whose respect 
for education has filtered through 
the generations. 

“She would tell my father, 
‘People can take away everything 
from you, but they can’t take away 
your education,” said Sehmby. “My 
grandmother, who would have 
lost everything during different 
times, would say learning is a type 
of change that takes some amount 


of courage. Despite what you lose, 
you have your own skills, your own 
abilities, your own capability of 
learning and your own learning. 
That's been a big motivation for 
me, and I try to remember that and 
give that kind of attention to my 
students.” 

To that end, instead of the 
academic maxim “publish or perish,” 
Sehmby says educators need to add 
in the words “teach and cherish.” 

We can publish, we can teach 
and we can cherish our whole learn- 
ing experience? said Sehmby. 

“If we remember values, work 
hard, cherish each other and the 
value of education, that will push us 


through difficult times.” Wi 


Developing well-rounded citizens helps 
dentist win national teaching award 


Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry Staff 


hen small-town dentist Steve Patterson 

wasn't shuttling one of his six kids to 

sports practice, piano lessons, or dance 
recitals, he was in Edmonton working hard to teach 
dental students to be more than just dentists. 

“Steve works incredibly hard to ensure that we are 
graduating well-rounded dentists, who are not just 
academically strong and clinically competent, but also 
professionally responsible and socially aware,” says 
colleague Anthea Senior, clinical assistant professor 


of radiology. 


That commitment to society has helped earn 
Patterson, associate chair of academic affairs at the 
U of A’s School of Dentistry, the 2013 Bisco National 
Dental Teaching Award from the Association of 
Canadian Faculties of Dentistry. The award is 
presented annually to an outstanding teacher at a 


Canadian dental school. 


“Dr. Patterson is one of those professors who 
inspires his students to be passionate about their field, 
and want to better their society,’ says Linda Lan, a 
member of the class of 2015 and one of the many 
future dentists Patterson has helped train. Students 
consistently identify Patterson as one of the best 
teachers in the School of Dentistry. 

Patterson, an alumnus of the U of A, started his 
career as a general dentist in Wetaskiwin, Alberta, and » 
later followed his passions into the practice of dental 


public health and teaching. 


He is the father of six children and the oldest of 
four brothers, who are also U of A alumni. His father 
was a university professor and dean of education at 
the U of A and Brigham Young University, and was 


instrumental in shaping Patterson's vision of teaching 


and learning. 


Patterson’s passion for teaching now extends 
through the eyes of his children, students and col- 
leagues. “My father has been a powerful example for 
me,’ says his daughter Melanie. “Not only does he 
teach me to be a better person, but he helped me to 
understand the value and importance of education, 


which gave me a desire to seek out and complete my 


own higher educational goals.” 

In 1994, Patterson began teaching undergraduate 
students in the doctor of dental surgery, dental hy- 
giene and doctor of medicine programs at the U of A. 
During this time he discovered his true passion for 
teaching, and formalized his teaching philosophy, 
which had been years in the making. This philosophy 
now guides everything he does related to teaching. 


Steve Patterson is the winner of the 2013 Bisco National 
Dental Teaching Award. 


“I made a conscious choice to be a teacher early 
in my professional career,” says Patterson. “I wanted 
to make an impact on the lives of students and 
future colleagues.” 

“I consider Dr. Patterson one of the best educators 
in Canada and highly deserving of this award from 
his peers,” says Paul Major, professor and chair of the 
School of Dentistry and senior associate dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry. “He is an innovative 
and visionary education scholar who has made a ma- 
jor impact at the University of Alberta and beyond.” 

Patterson will be presented with the award at the 
2013 ACED Biennial Conference June 17 in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. Mi 
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Humanities, medicine 


Michael Brown 


n 1850, a group of seven British 

missionaries set sail for the 

southern tip of Argentina with 
hopes of bringing Christianity to the 
indigenous people of what was then 
Patagonia. 

Unfortunately, the voyage would 
end in disaster a year later as all 
seven would eventually succumb to 
some combination of scurvy and 
starvation. The ill-fated mission was 
chalked up as a classic study in poor- 
ly planned trips that were doomed 
from the outset, and for more than Jane Samson 
150 years, accounts of the expedition 
were passed over in favour of out- 
wardly more juicy subject matter. Serendipitously, Samson, while 
researching another topic, came 
across the diary of one of the ill-fated 
missionaries, Richard Williams. 

A surgeon and the trip’s catechist, 
Williams documented his battle with 


scurvy like few in history ever have. 


But now, thanks to a University 
of Alberta historian and medical 
questions being raised in the human- 
ities, the group’s efforts will not be in 
vain after all. 

Jane Samson, a U of A historian 


of Victorian exploration, empire and Williams was concerned with 


the psychological and neurological 
side of the story, rather than,the well- 
known stuff about scurvy going back 
centuries—sailors’ accounts of how 
their gums would swell up and bleed, 
old wounds would open up and they 
would suffer from deep bruising,” 
said Samson. 

According to his diary, Williams 
noticed his first symptoms of scurvy 
in March 1851. 

“He talks a lot about his fears 
of the psychological and spiritual 


impact of the disease, that it is a 


missionary movements, was con- 
tacted in 2011 by Jonathan Lamb, 
who works in the area of 17th- and 
18th-century exploration literature 
at Vanderbilt University. 

Lamb had become curious about 
a neglected dimension of the histor- 
ical literature on scurvy, namely the 
evidence of neurological symptoms. 
He wondered whether historical 
accounts of these symptoms raised 
questions about a relationship 
between vitamin C deficiency and 
brain chemistry. 
debilitating disease and how he is 
very afraid,” said Samson, noting the 
devout Williams wrote he was often 
too tired to pray or read the Bible. 
“He knows about the effect scurvy 
has on a person's morale or energy 
levels. He becomes preoccupied 


With no medical research funding 
available to pursue a humanities-gen- 
erated research question, Lamb fund- 
ed the preliminary medical research 
out of his humanities research grant, 
and contacted collaborators abroad, 
like Samson, to join the project. 
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with what was happening to 
his mind.” 

Samson says other accounts from 
sailors suffering from scurvy docu- 
ment how sailors would sit down on 
the deck, consumed with nostalgia 
going back to their childhood, 
and would hallucinate. “Williams” 
accounts were consumed with the 
brain and his inability to fulfil his de- 
votion to his religious duties, which 
was way more important to him than 
the physical symptoms.” 

Samson’s work helped fill in 
the fuller picture, and the subse- 
quent medical research helped 
confirm what Lamb had suspected: 
vitamin C deficiency changes 
brain chemistry. 

“Preliminary medical research 
found that vitamin C deficiency 
produced neurological changes that 
are related to conditions like depres- 
sion,” said Samson. “The research 
proved there were brain chemistry 
changes with implications for the 
effectiveness of antidepressants in 
people who are vitamin C deficient.” 


Samson says this research has 
far-reaching implications and may 
yet bear fruit in the areas of effective- 
ness of antidepressants in the face of 
the increasingly common problem of 
vitamin C deficiency. 

“More research is needed, of 
course, and happily this will now be 
forthcoming,’ said Samson, whose 
paper is about to be published as 
part of this study in the human- 
ities-focused Journal of Maritime 
Research. “We wanted readers to 
see how this interdisciplinary group 
came together around the 
original research question 
in such an innovative way.” 

Samson says she is proud 
that the U of A played a 
part in this important inter- 
national, interdisciplinary 
discovery and notes that 
curiosity-driven inquiries— 
whether in the humanities, 
the sciences, engineering 
or medicine—are the 
lifeblood of innovation and 
discovery at the U of A. 


combine to reveal secrets of scurvy 


“The university is a very broad- 
minded place to work—if you want 
to talk with someone from another 
discipline it is quite easy to do that 
and increasingly so,’ she said, adding 
that this research shows questions 
being asked in the arts are just as 
important as questions being asked 
anywhere. 

“We need each other, and we 
need each other to keep asking those 
curiosity-driven questions, because 
you can’t predict where innovation 
comes from, she said. Wi 


A drawing of the Patagonian cavern where 
the remains of Richard Williams were found. 


Artist creates a monument to mending 


Bev Betkowski 


n artifact-turned-memorial 

for children who suffered in 

Canada’s residential schools 
was unveiled at the University of 
Alberta April 4. 

A birchbark canoe and a paddle 
made of hundreds of commem- 
orative tiles decorated by Alberta 
schoolchildren were presented to 
the university through Project of 
Heart, an interactive, intergenera- 
tional art-based initiative that 
creates Canadian awareness of 
residential school survivors and ac- 
knowledges their healing journeys. 

The art installation, a Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission 
national commemoration pro- 
ject, brought together the U of A 
Faculty of Native Studies and 
Jordan Bennett, the university’ first 
indigenous artist-in-residence, with 
Project of Heart. 

The rough-hewn piece will 
be installed in the main foyer of 
Pembina Hall, home of the Faculty 
of Native Studies, as a monument 
to the strength of residential school 
survivors, said Brendan Hokowhitu, 
dean of native studies. 

“This artwork is a representa- 
tion in terms of their history and 
in terms of acknowledging that 


7 


Jordan Bennett, the U of A’s indigenous artist-in-residence, used tiles decorated by 


history. It’s a difficult subject, a dif 
ficult chapter that tends to be hid- 
den in Canada’s past, so this whole 
project is a healthy recognition of 
that history,’ Hokowhitu said. 

More than 600 school and com- 
munity groups Canada-wide have 
taken part in decorating tiles for art 
projects across the country. Native 
Counselling Services of Alberta, 
which hosts Project of Heart in the 
province, donated the canoe. The 
craft was created by a Cree artisan 
from Northern Alberta. 

Placing the artwork at the 
U of A was important to Project 
of Heart, said spokesperson Hope 
Regimbald. “The centre of Project 
of Heart is reconciliation through 
education. There’s this symbolism 
of dis-education through residen- 
tial schools and re-education of 
Canadians about what happened at 
those schools. It makes sense for this 
project to be rooted at the heart of 
the Faculty of Native Studies in the 
middle of the U of A campus. This 
is where the legacy of learning will 
live on.” 

The Faculty of Native Studies is 
proud to house the canoe, which 
will serve as “an initiation point” for 
class discussions, Hokowhitu said. 
“Our faculty is a conduit between 
the community and academia, and 


Alberta schoolchildren to adorn a birchbark canoe and paddle that will be installed in 
Pembina Hall as a memorial to Canada’s residential school survivors. 


this project serves as a powerful 
example of our commitment. This 
project helps us teach everyone 
about native history in Canada.” 

It also brought the opportun- 
ity for partnership with the larger 
community on a quest for aware- 
ness. “There’s been a lot of positive 
energy from everyone involved,” 
Hokowhitu said. “The spirit behind 
the project carried people with it.” 

Not least of those people was 
Bennett. He was asked to use the 
tiles and the canoe to construct a 
piece of art that would pay homage 
to the courage of former residential 
school students and to the loss of 
children who were taken from their 
families and forced into the schools. 

Overwhelmed with the beauty of 
the canoe when it was delivered to 
his campus studio three weeks ago, 
Bennett was awed by its presence. 
“There is so much history to this 
artifact; canoes like this have been 
built and used for hundreds of years 
and this is the first time I’ve seen 
the real thing; I’ve only ever seen 
replicas,” he said. 

Measuring 11 feet long, sealed 
with tar and stitched together with 
plant fibres and moose sinew, the 
canoe carries a certain dignity. 
Bennett crafted an epoxy base for 
it, then engraved the base with the 
names of the residential schools and 
the names of 40 Alberta schools 
whose students decorated the tiles. 
Each tile is dedicated to a former 
residential school student, and 
Bennett used the wooden pieces 
to build a paddle for the canoe. He 
also bound some of the tiles with 
sinew and used them to patch a 
few holes in the bark. The base was 
then topped with a clear substance 
fashioned into waves touched by 
the paddle. 

Set on the base, the canoe points 
forward into the names of the 
residential schools, “getting past the 
pain,’ and ending with the caring, 
colourful work of today’s children. 
“It represents a mending process,” 
Bennett said. Mi 


Birds may have inspired the spiritual life of 
an extinct Aboriginal group 


Jamie Hanlon 


igging around histor- 

ical Aboriginal sites in 

Newfoundland led a 
University of Alberta researcher to 
find clues potentially linking birds 
to the religious beliefs of a now- 
extinct First Nations group. 

Anthropology doctoral student 
Todd Kristensen and a colleague 
originally started searching for 
remains that would help them 
understand the dietary habits of 
the Beothuk. But a discovery of a 
significant collection of bird bones 
led them to trace a line between 
the bone piles and a number of 
bird-shaped pendants that were also 
found within burial sites. 

“T think it’s almost the discov- 
ery of a new religion because so 
little had been known about the 
Beothuk,” says Kristensen. 

A collection of pendants 
representing various bird parts 
also led the researchers to consider 
the meaning behind similar bird 
illustrations. Kristensen suggests 
that the images, which feature only 
certain anatomical parts such as 
wings and webbed feet, may be a 


Constriction after 
toe junction 


symbolic representation of travel. 
Pendants with bars engraved would 
be representative of bones and a 
connection to death, he says—an 
assertion supported by similar find- 
ings among the remnants of other 
ancient coastal cultures. 

“Bones mean death, flesh means 
life. When you depict both of them 
together, it implies a transforma- 
tion stage,” says Kristensen. “It’s 
implying this movement from one 
world to the next, like death.” 

Studying the burial remains, 
located on small islands, the 
researchers noted several items, 
including the pendants, that led 
them to believe the Beothuk 
would transport their dead ances- 
tors to the island resting place as a 
sort of departure terminal for 
the soul. 

Kristensen believes that 
birds played a significant role in 
Beothuk culture, including the 
notion that the feathered creatures 
ferried the spirits of the dead from 
the island. 

“There’s the central hypothesis 
that birds would have carried souls 
of the dead to the afterlife.” he 


said. “It’s an interesting belief that 


we hope brings awareness to the 
diversity of our thought processes, 


66 | think it’s almost the 
discovery of a new 
religion because so little 
had been known about 
the Beothuk.” 


Todd Kristensen 


of human cognition.” 

Kristensen says that outside of 
Eastern Canada, few Canadians 
know much about the Beothuk 
people. He says the stories and 
history of the country’s indigen- 
ous peoples in many ways rival 
the records of human history in 
the more conventionally popular 
places such as Europe and the 
Middle East. As he sees it, it is his 
role to uncover that history and 
share his findings with the coun- 
try and the world. 

“T want Canadians to continue 
to learn about the Beothuk and ap- 
preciate who they were.” fi 
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This illustration shows how pendants found in Beothuk burial sites in Newfoundland resemble physical features of the Arctic 
tern. U of A researcher Todd Kristensen says the findings suggest the Beothuk believed birds carried the souls of the dead to 


the afterlife. 


This artist's rendition depicts a Beothuk burial ritual. 
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Research reveals best anesthetic methods for hip surgery 


Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry Staff 


nesthesiologists now 

have more direction for 

treating patients who 
have broken their hip and are 
undergoing surgery. 

In the first study of its kind, 
researchers and physicians at the 
University of Alberta's Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry have identi- 
fied a type of nerve block that best 
serves patients who have broken 
their hip and require surgery. 

Saifee Rashigq, with the 
Department of Anesthesiology & 
Pain Medicine, said that anesthe- 
siologists have long been freezing 
the nerves of patients just about 


to undergo surgery in an effort to 
improve their recovery and decrease 
pain after the operation. But there 
are many types of nerve blocks that 
can be done, and no literature back- 
ing which is best. 

That's why Rashiq, along 
with Donna Dryden and Ben 
Vandermeer in the U of A Evidence- 
based Practice Center, decided 
to do what's called a network 
meta-analysis of previous stud- 
ies on the subject to rank the best 
nerve-block techniques. 

“The concept is very simple: if 
I say A is better than the standard 
of care by 10 and B is better than 
the standard of care by five, then 
what's the comparison of A and B?” 


explains Vandermeer about the net- 
work meta-analysis. “We can get all 
these treatments together, put them 
in order now from best to worst 
and approximate how much better 
each is compared with the others.” 
“This is important for doctors 
because some of these nerve blocks 
are easier to do than others and 
some are more reliable than others,” 
said Rashig. “Before you embark on 
something that’s a bit more difficult 
and more time-consuming, you 
want to make sure it’s actually going 
to make a difference. In the past 
people have speculated, well, maybe 
it’s better not to bother doing these 
because it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence—we ve put that to rest.” 
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Saifee Rashiq led a team that analyzed previous studies to find out what types of “nerve 
block” treatment best serves patients needing surgery for hip fractures. 


Partnering on personalized medicine 


Bryan Alary 


he University of Alberta’s Christopher McCabe and Tania 

Bubela are leading a new four-year, $4.6-million project aimed at 

bringing together the scientists who develop personalized medi- 
cine technologies, industry partners, safety regulators and health systems 
that decide whether to use and pay for the technologies. 

McCabe said the big promises of lower costs stemming from tailoring 
treatments to the individual haven’t matched the reality, which includes 
different expectations from health-care stakeholders. 

“Our objective is to show how this can be realigned so that fewer fail- 
ures make it to late-stage development,” said McCabe, Endowed Chair of 
Emergency Medicine in the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry. 

Personalized, Accessible, Cost-Effective applications of ‘Omics 
technologies, or PACE Omics, received $2.4 million in funding from 


Genome Canada and the Canadian Institutes of Health Research, via 
Genome Alberta, on March 26. 


Supplied photos 


Christopher McCabe and Tania Bubela are leading a project aimed at improving 
research into personalized medicine technologies. 


McCabe explained that when scientists and their investors develop 
new technologies, their research programs are aligned with meeting regu- 
latory approval and not with whether a product is commercially viable or 
a good value for buyers—usually the health-care system. That misalign- 
ment results in wasted investments for technologies that are not good 
value or do not live up to expectations. 

Even when products do successfully make it through research and 
regulatory hurdles, they are often delayed coming onto the market be- 
cause they are very expensive, lack proper evidence to prove their worth 
and, as a result, get bogged down in challenges and appeals. 

“If we can reduce the amount of time that’s lost in that activity, it’s a 
win for the patients, it’s a win for the health systems and it’s a win for the 
investors, McCabe said. 

PACE involves an international contingent of researchers, health of- 
ficials and industry representatives with backgrounds in medicine, health 
economics, health policy, public advocacy, law and ethics. The team 
includes U of A researchers from the faculties of medicine and dentistry, 
law and the School of Public Health. 

“There isn’t a better university in Canada to launch this type of 
methods-focused program,’ said Bubela, a professor in the School of 
Public Health whose research focuses on intellectual property law and 
policy for large-scale research collaborations in genomics and stem 
cell therapies. 

“We have the expertise from the clinical perspectives, the legal per- 
spectives, the economics perspective. And we have a history of working 
collaboratively on all aspects of the innovation system.” 

PACE Omics is also being funded by Alberta Innovates — Health 
Solutions, the U of A, McGill University, Genome Quebec, Alberta 
Health, and other university and in-kind partners, including patient 
organizations and industry. Wi 


Two techniques topped the 
list and both are relatively easy to 
perform. One emerged as the most 
likely to reduce post-operative 
pain, but more important was that 
the other technique, which takes 
less than two minutes to perform, 
reduced the chances of the patient 
getting delirium, which can be 
very detrimental to the patient’s 
progress and can sometimes even 
lead to death. 


“One of the problems when 


to load you up with drugs, and that 
can cause delirium,” said Rashiq. 
“Elderly sick people can’t metabol- 
ize the drugs as well as younger 
healthy people can, so the byprod- 
ucts of the drugs can cause that.” 
The group says more research 
needs to be done, including head- 
to-head trials to compare the 
methods against each other. But 
for now, Rashig says he wants his 
colleagues in the anesthesiology 
community to start using one of the 


“If everybody used these tech- 
niques all the time you could make 
the business of having your hip 
fixed a lot less unpleasant,” he said. 
“You could probably prevent a large 
number of people from having delir- 
ium, and I’m sure that would save 
health-care dollars.” 

‘The study, which is published in 
the Canadian Journal of Anesthesia, 
was funded by the US. Agency for 
Healthcare Research and Quality 
through its Evidence-based Practice 


youre in severe pain is that we have _ top two methods. 


Support for war may 


Jamie Hanlon 


an events like Red Fridays, Tickets for Troops 

and the yellow ribbon campaign reduce the 

chances of Canadian soldiers experiencing 
combat-related stress disorders? The authors of a new 
study from the University of Alberta think so. 

David Webber, a PhD student in the Department 
of Psychology, and his supervisor Jeff Schimel recently 
published a paper in Personality and Social Psychology 
Bulletin, positing that the level of public support for 
a war could influence the level of mental distress com- 
batants feel when they arrive home, potentially leading 
to a heightened risk for developing post-traumatic 
stress disorder. Webber says the results send a message 
that policy-makers should choose their battles wisely. 

Webber and colleagues designed two studies in 
which participants were asked to exterminate a num- 
ber of woodlice using a modified coffee grinder. In one 
study, they would have to prep another participant, 
an actor who feigned either interest or disgust at the 
notion of the task. In the second study, participants 
were asked to record in a logbook who had actively 
participated or who had refused to kill the bugs. In 
both cases, the participants indicated increased levels 
of guilt and distress when they felt their participation 
was socially invalidated. 

“We did have some participants who showed some 
clear distress not only when going through the initial 
act of killing, but also after finding that somebody 
else had refused to do it,’ said Webber. “There were 
some clear physical signs that people were uncom- 
fortable after they found out it was invalidated by 
other people.” 

Webber’s research points to examples of wars or 
military actions that were perceived to be popular or 
unpopular with society, notably the American involve- 
ment in the Vietnam War compared with the response 
to the 9-11 attacks. He says that when there is no clear 
or rational reason for a country to go to war, the re- 
sulting protests over military involvement can act as a 
catalyst in the minds of returning soldiers and veterans 
over their role in an action their country sees as unjust 
or even immoral. Though the act of taking another life 
in combat can be in some ways rationalized as neces- 
sary for the good of one’s country, when that country’s 
citizens openly manifest their rejection of the war, the 
soldiers’ perception that their actions were out of line 
with social reality, and thus immoral, may become 
detrimental to their mental health. 


Center Program. Mi 


help soldiers’ burden 


“Soldiers, while they’re in the military, may believe 
that killing is the right thing to do. But maybe when 
they return home and see the culture and the country 
is not as supportive as they thought it once was, it 
makes it more distressing,” he says. 


David Webber has determined that the level of public support for 
war could influence the level of mental distress soldiers feel. 


Webber says leaders need to act wisely and ju- 
diciously when deciding to go to war with other 
countries. Although soldiers accept the inherent risks 
involved with their careers, there is no training given 
that will help them face the backlash of public opinion 
against their role in the government's choice to do 
battle. Even though citizens may support the soldiers, 
and may sign petitions and stage demonstrations with 
the intent of bringing them back home safely, Webber 
says being caught between duty and public opinion 
can be a painful experience. 

Webber acknowledges that there is not necessarily an 
ideal prescription for when to go to war, but he says for the 
sake of the troops’ mental health, signing that declaration 
needs to be done with the utmost thought and care. 

“When decisions are made to go to war, they 
should be based less on fear and insecurity and more in 
hard realities, such as if the country has been attacked,” 
said Webber. 

“If the decisions are undertaken with good rea- 
son, with legitimate evidence behind them, protests 


should be less likely and invalidation should be less 
of a problem.” M 
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Inclusive early learning settings needed for special needs kids 


Bryan Alary 


esley Wiart was the lead 

author of a new study that 

identified challenges in pro- 
viding inclusive spaces for children 
with physical disabilities, cogni- 
tive impairments and behavioural 
issues. The research showed that 
many Alberta child-care centres 
and day homes support inclu- 
sion but sometimes lack training 
and support. 

“Eyen though providers over- 
whelmingly have positive attitudes 
about inclusion, they still experi- 
ence some barriers to including 
kids with disabilities in their 
programs,’ said Wiart, an assistant 
clinical professor in the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine. 

Wiart surveyed 318 child- 
care centres and 25 day homes 
in Alberta for her study, which 


showed that 91 per cent of centre- 
based programs had provided 
inclusive care in the previous two 
years. The most inclusive programs 
typically featured more training for 
staff who knew how to get access 
to specialized support services, had 
higher staff-to-children ratios and 
were physically accessible. 

However, the study also showed 
that 36 per cent of centres and 
29 per cent of day homes had 
turned away children with special 
needs because programs were at 
capacity, the child required more 
attention than staffing levels could 
accommodate, staff had inad- 
equate training or the space was 
physically unsuitable. 

The survey showed that most 
centres and day homes—60 per 
cent and 53 per cent, respectively— 
had used specialized support servi- 
ces for children with special needs; 


however, more than a third—36 per with help from qualified staff at the 


cent of centres and 40 per cent of 
day homes—were unaware of how 
to do so. 

Wiart, a pediatric physical ther- 
apist who conducted this research 
as her post-doctoral project in the 
Faculty of Nursing, says the aim 
of this research was to identify the 
issues that can inform policy and 
service delivery to support inclu- 
sion for children with disabilities in 
early learning and care settings. 

“There is a definite need for 
targeted training and support for 
staff at child-care centres around 
inclusion practices.” 

Wiart’s research influenced 
a new pilot program offered by 
Getting Ready for Inclusion Today 
(GRIT), which receives funding 
to support inclusion of children in 
care settings. 

With funding from Alberta 
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Lesley Wiart surveyed more than 300 child-care facilities in Alberta for a study aimed 
at helping child-care providers create inclusive spaces for children with disabilities. 


Education, the not-for-profit 
created a program called Access, 
Supports and Participation (ASaP) 
that models a continuum of sup- 
ports and services for inclusion in 
child-care settings 

The ASaP pilot is currently 
being offered at five care centres in 
Edmonton, including the MacEwan 
Child Care Centre. 

Before her enrolment at 
MacEwan, Christy Raymond- 
Seniuk’s daughter Sydney struggled 
Vrs with obsessive-compulsive disorder 
and separation anxiety—issues 
that were initially recognized 


Study shows lower-back MRIs often unnecessary 


Raquel Maurier 


ore than half of lower-back MRIs ordered 

at two Canadian hospitals were in- 

appropriate or of questionable value for 
patients—and family doctors were more apt than 
other specialists to order these unnecessary tests, 
according to newly published medical research from 
Alberta and Ontario teams. 
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Derek Emery 


The study, led by University of Alberta 
neuroradiology researcher Derek Emery in collab- 
oration with colleagues from across Canada, showed 
that more than 50 per cent of the lumbar spine or 
lower-back MRIs had questionable value or were 
deemed inappropriate. 

The findings are important because in some parts 
of the country, MRI tests for the lower back account 
for about one-third of all MRI requests. Across the 
country, wait times for MRIs are long and patient 
access is limited. 

“MRI is a limited resource in Alberta, so if the 
number of inappropriate MRIs can be reduced, 
there will be more capacity to perform MRIs on 


patients who really need them,’ said Emery. “This 

is all about improving patient care, imaging those 
patients who will benefit and not imaging those who 
will not.” 

In the study, about 34 per cent of those tests 
ordered by family doctors were considered appropri- 
ate. MRIs ordered by neurologists and orthopedic 
surgeons had value in less than 50 per cent of the 
cases examined. Neurosurgeons had a higher rate of 
pegging a test’s value, at 75 per cent. 

These findings demonstrate that doctors may 
need to be better educated about when it’s appropri- 
ate to order an MRI, Emery says. “I think we need 
to provide better tools to doctors to help them 
determine when imaging of the lower back is likely 
to help,” said Emery, an associate professor in the 
departments of radiology and diagnostic imaging, 
and biomedical engineering. 

A total of 2,000 MRI imaging requests of the 
lower back and head were reviewed. 

Interestingly, Emery says, the study showed that 
requests for head MRIs in patients with headaches 
were appropriate 83 per cent of the time. 

“The results tell us that we should not assume 
there is overuse in any given area without measur- 
ing,’ he said. “We were surprised by the results about 
head MRIs—we thought the rate of inappropriate 
use would have been much higher, but the results 
showed otherwise.” 

The researchers used best evidence and expert 
opinion to determine whether the scans were 
appropriate. MRIs for the back are usually done 
to determine the cause of back pain; head MRIs 
in this study were done to identify the cause of 
headaches. 

“Tt is important to note that we did not measure 
underuse of MRIs,” said Emery. “There are many 
patients who would benefit from MRIs who are not 
being imaged due to lack of access.” 

The research was funded by the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research. 1 


“Once we put supports in place, 
centre, she said. it was just amazing to see the chan- 
Raymond-Seniuk said Sydney _ ges,’ she said. “My child became 
qualified for funding through 


GRIT fora part-time aide 


part of a group and interacted with 
the rest of the children, which you 
five days a week, along with always wish for as a parent.” 
Wiart’s research was funded 
by the Alberta Centre for Child, 


Family and Community Research. 


consultations from specialists 
like occupational therapists. 
Without it, the MacEwan nurs- 
ing instructor and PhD student 
likely would have been forced to 


It was published in March in the 
peer-reviewed International Journal 


stay at home. of Inclusive Education. Wi 


Banning food ads targeted at kids 


Bryan Alary 
esearchers from the University of Alberta are leading a charge 
among Canada’s obesity experts and calling on the federal govern- 
nent to ban food and beverage ads that target children. 

Kim Raine, a professor with the Centre for Health Promotion Studies 
in the School of Public Health, says governments need to take action to 
stem the rising obesity epidemic. The only exception to a proposed food 
and beverage marketing ban would be for approved public health cam- 
paigns that promote healthy eating. 

“Restricting marketing is not going to be a cure for childhood obesity, 
but it’s one step ina multi-pronged approach to creating an environment 
where the healthy choice is the easy choice,” said Raine, lead author of new 
consensus recommendations calling for the ban. 

“Right now, it’s the flashy, highly marketed, ‘fun, high-sugar and high- 
fat foods that are the easy choice. Kids see them and want them, and par- 
ents’ efforts to encourage their kids to eat a healthy diet are undermined.” 

The recommendations were developed by leading Canadian and inter- 
national obesity experts at an obesity conference held in Montreal in 2011. 
‘They were published in February in the peer-reviewed Journal of Public 
Health Policy, in an early online release. 
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Kim Raine is lead author of recommendations by a panel of obesity experts calling for 
the Canadian government to ban food and beverage ads that target children. 


More than five million Canadians are considered obese, including 
500,000 children, and the number of kids who are overweight or obese has 
more than doubled since the early 1980s. 

That’s a trend Raine says cannot continue without overloading the 
health-care system—80 per cent of costs are associated with obesity-related 
chronic diseases such as heart disease, Type 2 diabetes, stroke, high blood 
pressure and certain cancers. Obese children are more likely to become 
obese adults, she said, meaning the rates of these preventable chronic dis- 
eases are only going to rise. 

“Without investing in strong prevention efforts, like the proposed ban, 
the health system is not sustainable,” she said. 

Raine and the consensus panel said there are important lessons to be 
drawn from the ban on tobacco advertising to minors, which has helped 
cut smoking rates. The rest of the country can also learn from Quebec, 
which since 1980 has banned all marketing to children under 13 years 
old—legislation that withstood a Supreme Court challenge in 1989. 

The panel, which also included U of A researchers Timothy Caulfield 
and John Spence, is also calling on government to create a regulatory bod) 
that would ensure children are protected from exposure to food ads. The 
body would be required to create minimum standards for food marketing, 
monitor companies for compliance and impose penalties when necessary. 

Though some may view marketing bans as a heavy-handed approach, 
Raine notes the food industry has deep pockets that governments and 
public health advocates cannot come close to matching. Food advertise- 
ments appear not only on TV and in schools, but also on the Internet; in 
video games; through sponsorships, product placements, emails and brand 
mascots; and even through viral marketing. 

“Tt really is about trying to set a more level playing field because the 
healthy choices aren’t being promoted well. They're getting buried, they're 
getting lost in an ocean of flashy marketing.” 

The panel’s work was funded by a grant from the Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research. Mi 
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Green thumbs wanted for adopt-a-flower program 


The university’s Adopt-a-Flower program is again looking for cam- 
pus green thumbs to look after the more than130 planters and another 
15 planting beds on campus. 

The program was started in 2003 in response to the Senate Task 
Force Report on Wellness, which pushed more involvement in wellness 
initiatives on campus. 

Planters take about an hour of work a day, but that can easily be split 
between multiple people from a faculty or department. Volunteers will 
have access to the wisdom of F&O staffers about choosing the proper 
plants and running through procedures such as watering and dead 
heading. For more information about the Adopt-a-Flower program, 
visit virtualwellness.ualberta.ca or contact Sarah Flower at 
sarah.flower@ualberta.ca or 780-492-2249. 


Awards for faculty excellence 


The provost and vice-president (academic) invites nominations for 
the 2013 University Cup and Vargo Teaching Chair. 

The University Cup is the highest honour the U of A can bestow ona 
member of its academic staff and is granted only to those individuals who 
have achieved outstanding distinction in each of the areas of scholarly 
research, teaching, and service to the university and the community at 
arge. 

Any full-time member of the academic teaching staff with 20 
years of service as a faculty member in a university community and at 
east 10 years of service as a faculty member at the U of A may apply. 


Nominations may be submitted by current or past students, faculty 
members, deans or chairs. 

Vargo Teaching Chairs have been created to foster excellence in 
teaching. This program is committed to supporting individuals demon- 
strating innoyative and creative teaching methods that enhance learning 
by undergraduate and graduate students. 

Any full-time associate professor or full professor may be appointed 
as a Vargo Chair. Submissions must be forwarded by a department or 
faculty and have the support of the dean of the faculty. 

For complete regulations, go to policiesonline.ualberta.ca and search 
the particular award. The deadline to submit nominations is May 1 
at 4 p.m. Nomination packages are to be submitted to the Academic 
Awards and Ceremonies Office, Office of the Registrar, 1-27 South 


Academic Building. 


Agronomic trial doubles yield in India 


Tina Harms, a soil science grad student, spent seven months last year 
in Kolli Hills, India, where research into intercropping and fertility 
treatments is paying off for local famers. 

A series of four plots were seeded side by side, one with cassava (also 
known as tapioca) only, another with cassava intercropped with millet, 
a third with cassava intercropped with millet and beans, and a fourth 
that had cassava intercropped with beans only. 

Different fertility treatments were then applied to the plots—name- 
ly synthetic fertilizer, farmyard manure, or farmyard manure with fertil- 
izer. Another plot had no fertility treatment, acting as the control plot. 

“We found a great increase in the amount of cassava harvested from 
the sites with the farmyard manure plus fertilizer,’ said Harms, who 
harvested the first season’s crops and planted the second season's. “It 
was almost double that of the controlled plots.” 

As far as intercrop growth, Harms found that when cassava was inter- 
cropped with both millet and beans, it had the highest overall yield. 

Harms’ various research plots were interspersed among land owned 
by local farmers in three villages in the area. She worked directly 
with people in the villages and noticed when she planted the second 
season’s crops that other farmers in the area intercropped beans with 
their cassava. 

“T think farmers adopted that one because it was the easiest technol- 
ogy to adopt, the least expensive and the least labour-intensive?’ said 
Harms, who explained that synthetic fertilizer wasn’t necessarily easy or 
cheap to come by in the area. 

The project was part of the $4.9-million International Development 
Research Centre-sponsored Alleviating Poverty and Malnutrition pro- 
ject the U of A is conducting in partnership with the MS Swaminathan 
Research Foundation. 


The Great Chemical Roundup was great 


The numbers are in from Environment, Health and Safety’s Great 
Chemical Roundup, which has helped faculties and researchers clear 
out the chemical junk from more than 200 labs and storage spaces since 
it began in late 2012. 

All told, EHS collected more than 8,000 items that included 3,000 
kilograms of solid material, 3,500 litres of liquids and 76 lecture bottles. 
Also collected were items that had been gathering dust since the 1950s, 
chemicals in sealed tubes that haven't even been identified yet and 
entire shelves that nobody even remembers filling. 


Geoff McMaster 
here’s no denying the story’s sex appeal. 
University of Alberta drama professor Dayid 
Ley discovered that a simple hand-held vibra- 

tor—the love-shop variety—could be used to improve 

vocal range and power for singers, actors, teachers or 


anyone who places a heavy demand on their voice. 


David Ley demonstrates how to improve vocal power, range and 
tone using a hand-held vibrator. 


Ley’s discovery, recently featured in the U of A’s 
What's Next public awareness campaign, soon took 
off on YouTube and in the media. At last count, it 
had more than 160,000 views, compared with only 
a few thousand two weeks earlier. The story was also 
appearing in media around the world, including the 
Guardian and Daily Mail in the United Kingdom, and 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, the Huffington Post and even 
Playboy Radio in the United States. 

Late-night host Jay Leno mentioned the vibrator in 
his Tonight Show monologue March 26, and Ley will 
soon appear as the lead story on the CBS television 
show The Doctors, with audiences in the U.S., Canada, 
Mexico, Australia, Ireland, Sweden and Finland. 

“T’ve gotten emails from around the world,” he says. 
“Romania, Australia, England, the U.S. I even Skyped 
with a speech pathologist in Singapore.” 

By and large, those who have approached Ley take 
the vibrator seriously and are looking for instruction on 
how to use it for the purpose Ley has in mind—to relax 
muscles around the vocal folds and to locate optimal 
points of vocal resonance on the head and neck. 
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Uof A vocal vibrator video goes viral 


At the same time, however, the story has taken on 
a life of its own. For much of the media, says Ley, “you 
have to negotiate around the sex-toy thing, because 
you know that’s their way in. They keep trying to 
steer it into a joke, but I’ve mostly been able to get 
beyond that.” 


66 But to stay true to myself, | have to 
remember that | came up with this to 
help someone, and that’s really what lies 
at the heart of this story.” 


David Ley 


Most frustrating, he says, are the media outlets that 
run the story second-hand without talking to him, or 
that use it on the most dumbed-down of all media— 
morning radio. 

“Now it’s getting stupid—everybody’s ripping every- 
body off. It’s getting three or four times removed and 
evolving into something else. It’s like that game where a 
story goes around a circle, and by the time it gets to the 
end the fish gets a whole lot bigger, or turns into, God 
knows what, a dinosaur.” 

Producers at The Doctors, however, are not the least 
bit interested in the salacious sex-toy angle, says Ley. 
They want to see how the vibrator works on the voice, 
and are sending him a laptop-like device with a camera 
so Ley can perform a demonstration remotely. 

After that he heads to Philadelphia to conduct a 
workshop at the international symposium of the Voice 
Foundation. “What was going to be me doing my little 
dog-and-pony show is going to turn into a standing- 
room-only event,” he says. “I’ve had requests to attend 
from people who aren't even part of the foundation. 

“It’s fascinating to be at the centre of a social media 
phenomenon, and I have a lot of people telling me what 
I should do [to benefit personally from the discovery]. 
But to stay true to myself, I have to remember that I 
came up with this to help someone, and that’s really 
what lies at the heart of this story.” 

The video of David Ley, and other U of A research- 
ers featured in the What's Next campaign, can be 
viewed at whatsnext.ualberta.ca. i 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


SHORT TERM LEASE NEXT TO THE 
UNIVERSITY. Turnkey furnished 1 bed, 

1 bath. In-suite laundry, includes all 
utilities, underground parking, pool and 
much more. $1,750/month. Available 
April 15 — December 1st, 2013. Call 
Michael Jenner/Janet Fraser Realtors for 
all your real estate needs. Relocations, 
buy, sell and lease professionals. 780- 


LIVE IN LUXURY IN LE MARCHAND 
MANSION. Turnkey furnished with 
everything you need. Stunning upgrades 
too many to mention. 2 bed, 2 bath. 
Beautiful view of the river valley and 
city from the private solarium. 2 bed, 

2 bath with top of the line upgrades 
and renovations by designer. This suite 
is turnkey furnished with the best of the 
best. Call us today to live in your dream 
home. Lease is $3,800/month. Available 


Immediately Call Michael Jenner/Janet 


441-6441 or email mikejenner@me.com. 


Fraser Realtors for all your real estate 
needs. Relocations, buy, sell and lease 
professionals. 780-441-6441 or email 

mikejenner@me.com. 


SHORT TERM RENTAL IN RENAISSANCE 
PLACE. A beautiful turnkey furnished 

1 bed, 1 bath in. Pool, underground 
parking, outdoor gardens, view of the 
river valley and much more. Available 
Immediately. Call Michael Jenner/Janet 
Fraser Realtors for all your real estate 
needs. Relocations, buy, sell and lease 
professionals. 780-441-6441 or email 
mikejenner@me.com. 


SUMMER AT THE UNIVERSITY. 2 bed, 
1.5 bath turnkey furnished suite. 
Underground parking, 2 balconies, and 
much more. Short or long term. Call 
today. Available April 31st. Call Michael 
Jenner/Janet Fraser Realtors for all your 
real estate needs. Relocations, buy, sell 
and lease professionals. 780-441-6441 
or email mikejenner@me.com. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 
HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 4 bedrooms. 
Expansive ocean views. Large mature 
garden. Secluded location. Two levels, 
3,400 sq. ft. Phone 250-658-4242 or 
email cjanssen@telus.net for photos. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 
SEEKING FURNISHED 
ACCOMMODATIONS. For French phys- 
ician and family during sabbatical. 

Sept 1, 2013 — Aug 31, 2014. Accessible 
to U of A campus preferred. Contact 
Vickie Baracos, Dept of Oncology. 
vickie.baracos @ualberta.ca. 


SERVICES 


OVER 40? WWW.ourwow. info. Order 
from www.jusuru.com/change or 
780-239-8305. 
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Chemistry professor recognized for prize-winning paper 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta 

chemistry professor’s 

research paper outshone 
1,300 other submissions to earn 
the 2013 Outstanding Author of 
the Year award by the prestigious 
Journal of Organic Chemistry pub- 
lished by the American Chemical 
Society, the largest chemical society 
in the world. 

Dennis Hall and his U of A 
team won kudos for a research 
paper detailing a new, greener and 
safer way to produce amides, a 
class of compounds vital for the 
manufacture of everyday items 
ranging from prescription drugs 
to shampoo. 

Hall says the team developed a 
catalytic process so simple that even 
an inexperienced undergraduate 
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Dennis Hall and his team won an award for their research paper detailing a greener and 


safer way to produce compounds used to manufacture items from prescription drugs 


to shampoo. 


chemistry student could use it to 
produce amides. 

“Our process is also more 
sustainable than existing alterna- 
tives,” said Hall. “It does not 
require expensive, complicated and 


potentially toxic reagents. It occurs 
at ambient temperature, and the 
only byproduct of our catalytic 
process is water.” 

Hall credits the U of A’s 
commitment to fundamental or 


So) 


curiosity-based research for enabling university researchers and industry 


his team to produce a simplified, 
safe process for producing a widely 
used class of chemical compounds 
using a new mechanism. 

“Funding agencies place an 
increasing emphasis on applied 
research or focused research for a 
specific end use,” said Hall. “But 
people have to realize that funda- 
mental or curiosity-based research 
can have long-term payoffs. Plastic, 
computers and cellphones—tech- 
nologies we take for granted—are 
the result of fundamental scientific 
research. No one knew at the time 
where that research would lead to, 
and it changed the lives of everyone 
on this planet.” 

The U of A team’s catalytic 
process for amides has long been on 
the radar of GreenCentre Canada, a 


federal agency tasked with helping 


produce sustainable chemicals and 
environmentally friendly products. 
It was recently announced that 
GreenCentre, with the help of 
TEC Edmonton, has licensed the 
catalytic process. 

“The U of A’s relationship 
with GreenCentre will help us 
with further refinement of our 
catalytic process and help us get it 
out to companies that can use it,” 
said Hall. 

The Journal of Organic 
Chemistry Outstanding Author 
Award comes with a $3,000 prize. 
Hall was quick to share the accom- 
plishment with his two co-authors, 
post-doctoral fellow Nicolas 
Gernigon and PhD student Raed 
Al-Zoubi. i 
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UNTIL JUNE 29 


U of A Museums present SIZE MATTERS: Big 
Prints From Around the World. From miniature 
to monolithic, artists have been playing with 
scale for thousands of years. SIZE MATTERS 
features the work of contemporary printmakers— 
working in media as diverse as woodcuts and 
digital prints on fabric—from Canada, the United 
States, Finland, Japan and beyond, who all have 
one thing in common: they like to think big. 
Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL MAY 31 


Miriam Green Ellis, Champion of the West. This 
exhibition introduces the work of pioneer woman 
journalist of Western Canada, Miriam Green Ellis 
(1879-1964). Through a sampling of the rich 
diversity of the collection of published newspaper 
articles, photographs, coloured glass slides, manu- 
scripts, diaries and letters she bequeathed to the 
University of Alberta, the exhibition invites you 

to see the way we were as Westerners almost a 
century ago. Bruce Peel Special Collections Library, 
Rutherford South. 


UNTIL MAY 1 


Call for Nominations: University Cup and 
Vargo Teaching Chair. Detailed criteria for these 
awards can be found at policiesonline.ualberta. 
ca. Nominations due 4 p.m. May 1 at 1-27 South 
Academic Building. For more information contact 
Laura at laura.connell@ualberta.ca. 


UNTIL APRIL 30 


Occupy the Gallery. This exhibition is a place 
where students from the modern languages 

and cultural studies department use art to do 
social science research. Lower level, AGA Ledcor 
Theatre Foyer. 


UNTIL APRIL 25 


U of A Museums present Passion Project. This 

U of A Museums exhibition features 75 works from 
the U of A Art Collection, most of which have not 
yet been exhibited on campus. Passion Project tells 
the story of how the university has developed an 
outstanding art collection, shaped by the personal 
passion and collective vision of donors, artists, cur- 
ators and community members. Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL APRIL 13 

On the Line: Bachelor of Design Graduate 
Exhibition 2013. This exhibition is the final visual 
presentation for the bachelor of design degree. 1-1 
FAB Gallery. 


UNTIL APRIL 6 


U of A Studio Theatre's Saint Joan by George 
Bernard Shaw. The play Saint Joan is based on the 
life and trial of Joan of Arc. Directed by Micheline 
Chevrier, the piece has no villains. Crime, like 
disease, is not interesting: it is something to be 
done away with by general consent, and that is all 
[there is] about it. It is what men do at their best, 
with good intentions, and what normal men and 
women find that they must and will do in spite 

of their intentions, that really concern us. Timms 
Centre for the Arts. 


APRIL 5, 10 & 12 


Centre for Teaching and Learning Programs. 
Moodle Training, TLS Concepts, Peer Assessment 
and Course Design. The Centre for Teaching and 
Learning hosts a number of hands-on sessions to 
introduce Moodle features and course develop- 
ment to instructors. ctl.ualberta.ca. 


APRIL 6 & 18 
Staging Diversity 2013 Artist-in-Residence 
Workshop Series. Artist-in-residence for Winter 


Marcello Tonelli, professor in the Division of Nephrology, received a Top Canadian Achievements in 
Health Research Award from the Canadian Institutes of Health Research and the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal for his work on improving treatments for hypertension, diabetes, chronic kidney 


disease and vascular disease. 


Pink Elephant, the world’s number 1 supplier of information technology (IT) service management 
and IT infrastructure library education, awarded Trevor Woods and his entire Academic Information 
and Communication Technologies (AICT) team its Project of the Year award at its annual conference 
Feb. 17-20, The U of A entry won for its rapid implementation of its IT infrastructure library, which is 
a control framework for detailed IT governance that is favoured by IT auditors. 


2013 and MFA candidate Nikki Shaffeeullah is a 
theatre facilitator who has led arts-based com- 
munity projects across Canada and internationally. 
Staging Diversity, a participatory, theatre-based 
research project, employs a variety of theatre- 
based methodologies to explore social location, 
with a focus on ancestral histories and cross- 
cultural myths, folk tales and legends. 4-104 
Education North. 


APRIL 6 


69th Annual Mixed Chorus Spring Concert. The 
concert will feature the Mixed Chorus and the 
Faculty of Education Handbell Ringers. Tickets will 
be available through the Winspear Box Office. 
8-10 p.m. Winspear Centre. 


APRIL 7 

Mozart: Grand Mass in C-minor. The Augustana 
Choir, the Madrigal Singers, the Concert Choir 
and the U of A Symphony Orchestra will perform 
one of Mozart's finest choral masterpieces, the 
Grand Mass in C-minor for soloists, chorus, and 
orchestra. Tickets available at the door. 8-10 p.m. 
Winspear Centre. 


APRIL 8 


Noon Music — Instrumental. Noon —1 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


Centennial Lectures. Jack Jnamandas and 
Jacqueline Hebert present Restoring Memory and 
Movement: Neuroscience Research on Alzheimer’s 
Disease and Advanced Prosthetic Limbs. 5—7 p.m. 
Allard Family Lecture Theatre, Katz Group Centre. 


APRIL 10 


Educated Luncheon — Fact or Fiction: Exercise 
can cure cancer. Kerry Courneya, Canada 
Research Chair in Physical Activity and Cancer, 

will speak about the role of physical activity in 
cancer prevention, as well as its ability to help 
patients during treatment and into recovery, and in 
reducing the risk of relapse. $10 (includes lunch). 
Noon-1 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


CSLebration! This event is designed to recognize 
and celebrate the contributions made by the many 
community partners, students and instructors who 
make community service-learning possible. 4—6 p.m. 
236/238 TELUS Centre. 


Vocal Jury-Recital. This performance will be put on 
by Augustana students from the studios of Charlene 
Brown and Joy-Anne Murphy, with Carolyn Olson, 

piano. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Augustana Chapel, Camrose. 


APRIL 11 


Department of Political Science and China 
Institute’s Winter 2013 Speakers Series. Political 


scientist Chris Roberts will give a talk entitled 
Silent Adversaries and Serendipitous Collaborators: 
Sino-Canadian Engagement in Africa Since the 
Independence Era. 3:30—5 p.m. 1-107 Tory. 


Bacon's Promise. Janet Kourany, philosophy pro- 
fessor at the University of Notre Dame, will be on 
hand to give this lecture on 16th-century philoso- 
pher Francis Bacon's contention that knowledge 
would “establish and extend the power and domin- 
ion of the human race over the universe.” Now, 
centuries later, has the promise been kept? This 
talk will consider areas in which Bacon's promise 
remains largely unfulfilled, some of the factors that 
have led to this result and some of the responses 
that these factors have elicited. And it will argue 
for a different kind of response that has yet to be 
tried. 3:30-5:30 p.m. 239 CAB. 


APRIL 12 


Arts Celebrates: An evening of modern and 
traditional Aboriginal music and dance. 6:30— 
9:30 p.m. PCL Lounge, CCIS. 


Book Launch. Linda Goyette will launch her latest 
book “Disinherited Generations: Our Struggle to 
Reclaim Treaty Rights for First Nations Women 
and Their Descendants.” 7—9:30 p.m. Provincial 
Archives of Alberta. 


Around the World. Sangkor, the Augustana 
Women’s Choir, invites you to join them for a 
concert of music inspired by cultures from around 
the world. Tickets available at the door. 7-9 p.m. 
Augustana Chapel, Camrose. 


APRIL 15 


Epic Fails: Learning From Our Teaching 
Mistakes. The Centre for Teaching and Learning is 
presenting a monthly series of conversations with 
U of A teaching award winners on their trials and 
triumphs in teaching. The discussion will be hosted 
by Toni Samek (library and information studies) 
and features Olenka Bilash (secondary education), 
David Kahane (political science) and Charles Lucy 
(chemistry). All four are winners of the national 3M 
Teaching Fellowship. 2:30-3:30 p.m. 190 ECHA. 


Annual Public Lecture in Philosophy. Jeff 
Pelletier will give a lecture entitled Does Reality 
Track Language? Does Language Track Reality? 
3:30-5:30 p.m. B2 Computing Science Centre. 


APRIL 16 


Annual Henry Kreisel Memorial Lecture. Esi 
Edugyan will deliver the seventh edition of this 
annual lecture with a talk entitled Don't Turn 
Back: Observations on Home. 7:30—10 p.m. Timms 
Centre for the Arts. 


y Selen 


On March 30, nearly 300 eager eggers went in search 
of 3,700 eggs left behind by the Easter Bunny all over 
the University of Alberta's north campus as part of the 


Alumni Association's annual Easter Eggstravaganza. 
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Bolstering new 
research 


Petro-Canada Young Innovator 
Award winners announced 
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Time traveller 


Students’ Union teaching award 
winner's classes are an adventure 
unto their own 
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Diving dinos 
Researcher theorizes that 


dinosaurs may have enjoyed a 
swim now and again 


U of Atalenta 


strong theme in 
literary award 
nominations 


Michael Brown 


ix University of Alberta- 

affliated authors have been 

nominated for the Writers 
Guild of Alberta’s 2013 Alberta 
Literary Awards. 

Brian Evans, professor emeritus 
in the Department of History and 
Classics and expert in Canada- 
China relations, is up for the 
Wilfrid Eggleston Award for 
Nonfiction for Pursuing China: 
Memoir of a Beaver Liaison Officer 
(U of A Press). 

Pursuing China, which was 
launched to commemorate the 
Department of East Asian Studies’ 
30th anniversary, blends memoir 
and history to draw a vivid picture 
of China and its cultural outreach 
over the past three decades. Evans 
comments on everything from the 
Cold War and China’s Cultural 
Revolution to Canada’s relations 
with China, the cultural impact 
of the overseas Chinese commun- 
ity on the Canadian Prairies and 
the current impact of China on 
Canadian higher education. 

Jenna Butler, alumna and 
creative writing instructor with the 
Faculty of Extension, is nominated 
for the Stephan G. Stephansson 
Award for Poetry for her book of 
poetry, Wells (U of A Press). 

Wells draws on Butler’s own 
experiences of her grandmother's 
disappearance into senile dementia 
to reassemble a sensual world in 
long-poem form. 

“We work with talented authors 
every day and it is especially joyful 
for us when they are recognized 
for their contributions,’ says Linda 
Cameron, director of the U of 
A Press. 

Sydney Budgeon and Selestia 
Herrera, both fourth-year arts 
students, were nominated for 
the Amber Bowerman Memorial 
Travel Writing Award for pieces 
they wrote while attending Ted 
Bishop’s WRITE 498 course in 
Cortona, Italy, last semester. 

Budgeon is up for the award 
thanks to “The Unfinished,” 


Continued on page 2 
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Fire and glass 


Jason Dibbs at work in his glass-blowing shop. See Staff Spotlight on page 7 for more. 
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Campus community exchanges ideas over lunch 


Bryan Alary 


ne of the University 

of Alberta's greatest 

strengths is the acad- 
emys commitment to excellence in 
providing comprehensive learning 
and research opportunities across 
all disciplines. 

‘That was a top conversation 
thread during a lunchtime brown 
bag forum on April 5 that was set 
up to help inform the U of A’s 
response to draft letters of expecta- 
tion from the provincial govern- 
ment. The letters, released shortly 
after the budget and a 6.8 per cent 
cut to post-secondary grant fund- 
ing, call on institutions to identify 
their top three strengths and the 
role they could play in the future 
direction of Campus Alberta. 

Martin Ferguson-Pell, acting 
provost and vice-president academ- 
ic, said senior administration has 
found it challenging to limit the 


SS 


Martin Ferguson-Pell 


university to only three strengths— 


a point on which several in the 
audience agreed. 

Ryan Dunch, chair of the 
Department of East Asian 
Studies, said that asking all 26 
post-secondary institutions to put 
forward their top three strengths 
“puts things on par that are 
really not on par” given size and 
program disparities. 


ME 


BOOK TOD 


“The strength of the University 
of Alberta is precisely our scope 
and the role we play as the flagship 
in an integrated system, Dunch 
said. “It would be a mistake to 
focus on a particular discipline or 
research areas in designating three 
strengths. We should look at the 
three strengths in the context of the 
role of the U of A as a provincial 
institution in Campus Alberta.” 


Jenny Welchman, chair of the 
Department of Philosophy, said 
the value of Campus Alberta is a 
direct function of the value of its 
individual institutions, particularly 
a flagship like the U of A, Calgary 
and others. 

“You don’t even sell people on 


going to a mall unless you've got 
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Chemist, engineer land Petro-Canada Young 
Innovator Awards y 


Sandy Robertson & Nicola Basaraba 


he University of Alberta has 

recognized two of its young 

research stars with an award 
meant to bolster work that has the 
potential to be of great significance 
to the world. 

Hongbo Zeng, professor in 
the Department of Chemical and 
Materials Engineering, and Michael 
Serpe, professor in the Department 
of Chemistry, have both been 
awarded the Petro-Canada Young 
Innovator Award. 

Established at the U of A in 
1999 by an endowment from Petro- 
Canada, the award is designed to 
recognize and help support the 
work of outstanding young re- 
searchers in the faculties of business, 
engineering and science. 

Serpe, also a Grand Challenges 
Canada Rising Stars in Global 
Health grant recipient, says he’s 
set on solving the world’s problems 
through his groundbreaking work 
on polymers. 

“I like to think about universal 
problems, and I believe the break- 
throughs we've made in refining 
the delicate chemical composition 
of our polymers is allowing us to 
address so many problems using 
low-cost sensors—this is a game- 
changer,’ he says. Serpe, who de- 
scribes his hard-working polymers 
as a bit like the bubbles in a bubble 
tea—except at a micro or nano 
scale—adds, “These polymers can 
recognize and interact with specific 
compounds in the body and in the 
environment, so they can absorb 
things like heavy metals or organic 
contaminants in water, or cause 
devices made from our polymers to 
change colour in the company of 
bacteria or other toxins.” 

With the innovations coming 
out of Serpe’s lab at the U of A, 
it comes as no surprise he brings 
some unusual perspectives to his 
work. The native of New Port 
Richey, Florida, says he was heay- 
ily influenced by his father, who 
worked with the New York Police 
Department. His first inroad into 
science was a foray in forensics, but 
with a persistent interest in plat- 
forms that can address more than 


one problem, he turned decisively 
to chemistry with some big plans. 

Becoming an innoyator is about 
having a big plan that is not resist- 
ant to serendipity, Serpe says. In 
keeping with his successful path, 
he says he'll continue working with 
as many people as he can, incor- 
porating ideas from fields that see 
possibilities in his polymers that he 
never could. He says he is already 
putting his sensors to work with his 
colleague in Earth and atmospheric 
sciences, Arturo Sanchez-Azofeifa, 
on an environmental monitoring 
project to track pH levels in the 
tropical dry forests of Brazil. 

“T plan to change things on 
many different fronts,’ Serpe asserts. 
“The polymers will help us alleviate 
water problems here in Alberta, but 
the applications are much broader 
than that.” 

Zeng’s Petro-Canada Young 
Innovator Award and the accom- 
panying $20,000 grant will go to- 
wards his proposed research project 


examining molecular interactions of 


asphaltenes in heavy oil. 
“Asphaltenes are a complex mix- 

ture and they stick to surfaces such 

as pipelines,” he explained. “During 


transport, they can block the flow of 


oil, which can further cause corro- 
sion, erosion or even leaking.” 

He says asphaltenes can also stick 
to catalysts used to process or up- 
grade bitumen, causing “poisoning 
of the catalysts.” Zeng’s research will 
employ nano-scale experimental 
techniques to study how asphal- 
tenes interact with other substrates 
at the molecular level. Ultimately, 
he says, “We want to figure out why 
asphaltenes stick.” 

He will examine the adhesive 
mechanisms and environmental 
conditions that cause the sticking 
to occur. This research will help 
the petroleum industry better 
understand and eventually solve 
the challenging issues of precipita- 
tion and adsorption (adhesion to 
a solid surface) of asphaltenes in 
oil production. 

Phillip Choi, a previous Petro- 
Canada Young Innovator Award 
winner and current associate chair 
of research in chemical and materi- 
als engineering, said, “Dr. Zeng 


Brown bag brainstorming 
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has made fundamental and lasting 
contributions in the measurement 
of surface forces, particularly with 
respect to the measurement of 
adhesive forces.” 

For example, Zeng discovered 
that a wet adhesion mechanism that 
enables mussels to attach themselves 
to slippery surfaces could be ap- 
plied to products such as naturally 
biodegradable glue for patching cuts 
and scrapes, or an industrial super- 
glue that works in salt water. 

Choi also commented on Zeng’s 
dedication to teaching. “He does 
not merely supervise his graduate 
students, but spends the bulk of 
his day in the lab, actively engaged 
with them in their research projects. 
He spends a great amount of time 
mentoring his students and other 
students who have looked to 
him for his expertise, knowledge 


Young innovators: Michael Serpe (top) and 
Hongbo Zeng 


Zeng says he is excited to begin 
this project, and excited about 
its prospects. “The results of this 
research could also stimulate future 
research and develop an even more 
excellent research program at the 
University of Alberta.” ii 


‘ 5 
and experience. 


Writers Guild nominations 


Continued from page 1 


which tells the story of 
a trip to Florence to see 
Michelangelo's David and 
his unfinished sculptures 
known as the Prisoners. 

“I was inspired by 
the unfinished work of 
Michelangelo to write a 
story about life as art and 
how we feel unfinished 
when it comes to our 
dreams and passions and 
hopes for the future and re- 
grets of the past, but how we 
embrace these parts of our- 
selves anyway, said Budgeon, 
who says taking creative 
writing classes at the U of A 
has completely changed his 
life. “The confidence and 


Signature 


No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 


your flagship stores,” she said. “It’s the same with university systems in the 
US. You have to have a big flagship—that’s what we have to get across.” 

Ferguson-Pell said one of the frustrating challenges with the letters of 
expectation is the perception that Alberta’s post-secondary institutions 
are working in silos, which he added isn’t true. Alberta is a leader in the 
country in terms of transfer agreements, he noted, and the U of A has 
played a large role in that and other collaborations such as the recent push 
to improve student mental health services. 

“We certainly are committed to improving transferability but we have 
to be careful not to beat ourselves up too badly,’ he said. 

Arts professor Ian MacLaren, who co-chaired the Renaissance 
Committee, said one key point the university needs to get across is the 
U of A’s role in sustaining the post-secondary sector that contributes to 
Alberta's society. 

“We provide the ongoing education that’s needed to sustain the post- 
secondary sector, of which no one is ashamed,” he said. 

Ferguson-Pell said he was grateful for the ideas shared, which add 
to a thoughtful and valuable discussion also occurring online through 


Change@UAlberta and Colloquy. M 


knowledge about creative 
writing that I have garnered 
is invaluable.” 

Lynn Coady, 2008-09 
writer-in-residence and 


editor of the U of A-affiliated 
magazine Eighteen Bridges, 


Sydney Budgeon in Cortona, Italy. 


was nominated for the 
Howard O'Hagan Award for 
Short Story for “Dogs in Clothes.” 

Last year’s U of A writer-in-residence, Richard Van Camp, was 
nominated for the Georges Bugnet Award for Fiction for his short- 
story collection, Godless but Loyal to Heaven. 

The Alberta Literary Awards recognize and celebrate the highest 
standards of literary excellence from Alberta authors. The Writers 
Guild of Alberta is the largest provincial writers’ organization in 
Canada, and was formed in 1980 to provide a meeting ground and 
collective voice for the writers of the province. Winners will be an- 
nounced May 25. 
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Teacher takes students back in time to unearth 


technology's hidden past 


Michael Brown 


ntil one of his students invents a time 

machine, Lech Lebiedowski is going to 

make sure attending his history classes 
is the next best thing. 

‘The history and classics instructor, whose 
History of Technology class has become a staple 
humanities option for science and engineer- 
ing students, is well known for unearthing 
the forgotten side of history and introducing 
first-hand Indiana Jones-inspired adventures to 
the classroom. 

Where else will students learn that Sir Isaac 
Newton battled paranoia likely brought on by 
a steady diet of mercury he regularly ingested, 
thinking, as did many of his fellow alchemists, 
that it was the elixir of life? Or that James Watt, 
whose steam engine helped power the Industrial 
Revolution, did not invent the steam engine 
and successfully blocked the introduction of 
improyed steam-engine adaptations until his 
death in 1819? 

“L try to make history an adyenture, sort of 
like time travel,” said Lebiedowski, who received 
a Students’ Union Award for Leadership in 
Undergraduate Teaching, or SALUTE award, 


NHS 


World War 


March 25. “I take students to various time 
periods and various events and try to show them 
those events through the eyes of the people of 
the age, and put everything in that context. 

“L try to talk about people who are inventors 
who never really got credit for their work. We 
talk about big names, but always in the context 
of the forgotten people, and mostly I try to tell 
them things they will not find on the Internet.” 

Lebiedowski, who says his academic career 
is simply an extension of a treasure-hunting 
passion he first felt as a 12-year-old boy when 
he found a Second World War motorcycle in 
the woods behind his home in Warsaw, Poland, 
believes in bringing his experiences as a treasure 
hunter, restoration hobbyist and weekend arche- 
ologist to uplift his classroom. 

“When I talk about various technologies, I 
usually have interacted with them at some point 
in my life, so I can talk about these things, add- 
ing my personal experience to it,’ he said. Besides 
breathing new life into his childhood motor- 
cycle, Lebiedowski, who received all three of his 
degrees from the University of Alberta, has dug 
up and rebuilt a Messerschmitt BF-109 German 
fighter plane and a Japanese kamikaze plane, and 
has also unearthed hundreds of items, from coin 
deposit boxes to battle tanks. 


Lech Lebiedowski 


He says these experiences help him bring his- 
tory alive, enriching subject matter that is just a 
push of a button away. 

“In many ways, teaching history is all about 
telling stories, and any story can be told from 
various perspectives and is open to different in- 
terpretations,’ said Lebiedowski. “I like to show 
students that nothing is black and white, and 
my personal research really amplifies that. At the 
same time it really makes them interested, and 
they try to do their own work and own research, 
and they come up with their own ideas.” 

Cameron Lee, who nominated Lebiedowski 
for the SALUTE award, says he was inspired 
by his HIST 391 instructor’s ability to teach as 
opposed to just lecture. 

“Lech takes a much more useful and interest- 
ing approach by focusing on why the events 
occurred, and how they were influenced by other 
factors, he wrote in the nomination letter. “Lech 
succeeds in captivating his students in a way that 
results in a deep understanding of the material.” 

Lebiedowski says there are two sides to that 
18th-century Spanish doubloon, explaining that 
his teaching philosophies work largely because 
of what he considers the university's greatest 
strength: the students. 

“T was inspired by many professors while I was 
doing my degrees, but the best part about the 
university is the students who are really willing to 
learn and are really curious about things.” Bi 


Swimming dinosaurs help researchers track evolution 


Brian Murphy 


inosaurs are long extinct but their role in understanding life on 
Earth in the 21st century is vital, says a dinosaur researcher at the 
University of Alberta. 

“Humans have been around for about 200,000 years; dinosaurs ruled 
for Earth for 160 million years,’ says U of A paleontologist Scott Persons. 
“From dinosaurs we’ve learned about colour vision in some of today’s ani- 
mals, and the ancient animals are linked to the evolution of other life we 
take for granted, like birds and flowering plants.” 

Persons’ latest PhD research 
has produced some 
of the strongest 
evidence ever found 
that dinosaurs could 
paddle long distances. 
Persons arrived at that 
conclusion after exam- [Ren 
ining unusual claw marks W i 
on fossilized rocks found , 
in China. « 

Persons’ swimming-dino- i. 
saur study involyed working with 
an international team of research- 
ers in China’s Szechuan Province. 

Persons determined that a series of 
claw marks found in now well-known 
dinosaur tracks were left by the tips of a 
two-legged dinosaur’s feet. 

“The dinosaur’s claw marks show it was 
swimming along in this river and just its tiptoes 
were touching bottom, said Persons. 

The claw marks cover a distance of 15 metres, 
which the researchers say is evidence of a dinosaur’s 


Leaving evidence in its wake: Artist's rendering of a 
carnivorous two-legged dinosaur swimming in a river, 
making claw marks as it touches bottom with its tiptoes. 


ability to swim with co-ordinated leg movements. Persons says the tracks 
were made by a carnivorous, two-legged dinosaur he estimates to have 
stood roughly one metre at the hip. 

The research was conducted with a team of paleontologists on the 
ground in China, but Persons says he and his fellow U of A dinosaur hunt- 
ers don’t have to go far afield to make important discoveries—one of the 
reasons he decided to study at the university. 

“T don’t even have to leave the Edmonton city limits, and when I do, 
the fossil treasure trove in the Alberta badlands is less than a day’s leisurely 
drive away,’ said Persons. 

Persons and his colleagues from the Szechuan Province fossil site will 

continue to analyze the dinosaurs’ swimming prowess with hopes that 
it will yield evidence related to today’s 
animals. In the meantime, Persons 
offers a few links paleontology 
has already established between 
life on Earth 65 million years 

ago and today. . 

“Want to know why our pet dogs 
or livestock have limited colour vision? 
It’s because early mammals sacrificed cones for 
rods in their eyes so they could see better in 

the dark and better avoid dinosaurs. 
“Want to understand the wide- 
spread success of modern flower- 
ne ing plants? Well, they evolved 
under the selective pressures of 
herbivorous dinosaurs. 
Jant to know where birds 
come from? Dinosaurs.” 
Persons was a co-author on 
the research, which was published 
April 8 in the journal Chinese 
Science Bulletin. 


Green thumbs 
wanted for 
Adopt-a-Flower 
program 

Justin Bell 


t starts as a spot of colour ina 

sea of brown. But slowly, that 

single spot will blossom into a 
field of greens, reds, oranges, blues 
and purples—that is, if there’s some- 
one to nurture that single spot. 

That blossoming of colour is 
what the Adopt-a-Flower program 
was made to encourage, with vol- 
unteers helping to add vibrancy to 
campus. With more than 130 plant- 
ers and another 15 planting beds, 
there are plenty of locations up for 
adoption for anyone interested. 

Tom McLean, manager of 
landscape services for Facilities and 
Operations, said those locations 
provide a perfect opportunity for 
faculty and staff to get outside and 
get fresh air while contributing to 
the look of campus. 

“Te is about getting outside,” said 
McLean. “A lot of people can be 
chained to their desk here at the 
university. There’s more to campus 
than the four walls that surround 
your office.” 

For those without a green thumb, 
Facilities and Operations will help 
out with choosing the proper plants 
and running through procedures, 
such as watering and deadheading. 

But for the true green thumbs, 
the program offers a complete 
responsibility option. Participants 
can plant whatever they want and 
are responsible for everything from 
purchasing the flowers to ensuring 
they are watered every day. 

“If someone has a question, that’s 
where I come into play. I’m the 
last leg of the fence. I’m more than 
happy to steer them in the right dir- 
ection. We just want to get people 
involved,” said McLean. 

The program was started in 2003, 
built around the Senate’s Task Force 
Report on Wellness, which pushed 
more involvement in wellness initia- 
tives on Campus. 

“When we started, it was just an 
idea we had adopted from another 
university to get staff involved and 
helping us out with planters and 
keeping the campus looking good,’ 
said Wayne McCutcheon, project 
co-ordinator with landscape servi- 
ces, “Having that little bit of extra 
colour keeps campus looking its 
best. It provides a good first impres- 
sion for visitors on campus.” 

Planters take about an hour of 
work a day, but that can easily be 
split between multiple people from 
a faculty or department. 

Those green thumbs adventurous 
enough to plant herbs, vegetables 
or any other edibles will have a 
chance to show off their crop at an 
event organized by the Office of 
Sustainability in August. 

For more information about 
the Adopt-a-Flower program, 
visit virtualwellness.ualberta.ca and 
search under the “Active Living for 
U” menu. 

To register, contact Sarah Flower, 
program consultant and EFAP ad- 
ministrator with Human Resource 
Services, at sarah.fower@ualberta. 
ca or 780-492-2249. Registration is 
open until the end of April. 
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Researchers tunnel path out of the lab and into the real world 


Brian Murphy 
team of University of 
Alberta civil engineers has 
taken its research out of 
the lab and installed it in a City of 
Edmonton sewer and drainage tun- 
nel project, 30 metres beneath the 
city’s west end. 

The U of A team tested its 
new laser guidance technology on 
machinery boring a kilometre-long 
tunnel from its starting point at 151 
St. and 99 Ave. to 93 Ave. 

The U of A researchers, led by 
civil and environmental engineer- 
ing professor Ming Lu, developed a 
multi-point laser beam system that 
improves the steering and the efh- 
ciency of tunnel-boring equipment. 

“When you're boring a tun- 
nel, you're flying blind,’ said Lu. 
“It’s quite a challenge to keep large 
pieces of equipment on course.” 

On the majority of tunnelling 
projects, current tunnel boring 
guidance systems use just one point 


of laser light to stay on track. 


At 2.5 metres in diameter, the 
city’s sewer and drainage tunnel 
demands a high quality-control 
standard. Its alignment must not 
stray off course by more than two 
inches—and the field of vision from 
the machine is limited to a corner of 
its back end. 


66 U of A researchers 
have made a real 
contribution to 
improving construction 
productivity.” 


Ming Lu 


‘The U of A’s new technology 
is called the Virtual Laser Target 
Board. It uses a survey robot that 
automatically takes multiple laser 
measurements in the tunnel to 
position itself and the machine with 
high precision, enabling operators 
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to have better control over the 
equipment on the fly, says Lu. 

Lu began the computing research 
for the technology six years ago. Its 
first field test was a small-diameter 
tunnel project for utility cables in 
Hong Kong. With funding support 
from the City of Edmonton and 
the Canadian technology funding 
group Tecterra, Lu’s team upgraded 
the computing algorithms and was 
ready to field test the equipment 
on Edmonton’s 2.5-metre-diameter 
sewage and drainage project. 

Lu says the city relied on the 
current one laser point guidance 
system on this project and com- 
pared its performance with that of 
the U of A equipment. He says the 
city was impressed. 

“With the new technology, the 
tunnel boring machine operator 
will no longer work in darkness, 
and the quality of the tunnel align- 
ment can be controlled within a 
few millimetres. 

“With the current, single laser 
beam technology, the tunnelling 
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tunnel like the west-end sewer and 
drainage tunnel. 


operations haye to be shut down 
every 10 metres for one hour so 

the operators can check the laser 
direction,’ said Lu. And the digging 


is halted for another seven hours 


Lu says this is a win-win for the 
U of A civil engineering team and 
the City of Edmonton. The field 
test will help with the eventual com- 
mercialization of the technology, 


every 200 metres while the single- 
laser equipment is repositioned in 
the tunnel. but that’s not the most important 
“Our equipment only requiresa accomplishment. 

“With this project our U of A 
graduate researchers got their 
research out of the lab and into the 
real world,” said Lu. “It also shows 


U of A researchers have made a real 


half-hour work stoppage and laser 
repositioning at 200-metre inter- 
vals,” said Lu. 

Time is money in the construc- 
tion business, and Lu says the 
potential productivity gain resulting 
from the U of A technology could 
save 10 per cent on project time 


contribution to improving con- 
struction productivity and, in the 
end, improving people’s lives.” Bi 
and direct costs ona straight 


Undergraduate Spring/ 
Summer U-Pass begins 


Elizabeth Driedger 


ransit just got more accessible for University of Alberta 
undergraduate and graduate students planning to take a 
course or two over the spring and summer months. 

Undergraduate students who are taking courses in the 2013 spring 
or summer semesters are now eligible to use the Spring/Summer 
U-Pass. As of April 15, they can stop by their nearest InfoLink loca- 
tion to pick up a sticker. 

For the past two years, U of A graduate students have been able 
to enjoy the financial, social and environmental benefits of the 
Edmonton area's only spring and summer U-Pass program. And after 
the success of the graduate program, it didn’t take long for under- 
graduate students to ask for one too. In a Students’ Union referendum 
last March, 83 per cent of undergrads voted yes on the matter. 

Aside from proud ownership of a shiny new sticker, what does the 
Spring and Summer U-Pass mean for students? U of A student Claude 
Alain St. Amand Hubert thinks “it will be a good deal” financially. He 
explains that monthly “bus passes are really expensive” —the average 
monthly pass is now $90—and at just $116.67 for four months, the 
U-Pass should make transit more accessible for students. 

Saadiq Sumar, Students’ Union vice-president of student life, hopes 
that along with saving money, “students continue to take full advan- 
tage of this program by not only using it for academic purposes but 
also exploring what Edmonton, Strathcona County and St. Albert 
have to offer. The three municipalities have rich culture and heritage, 
and students should strive to learn more than just what is being taught 
in the classroom.” 

Students like Christine Kaspick agree with Sumar’s broader view of 
the program. Kaspick says participating students will “still have [access 
to transit during] the evenings and weekends,’ which means that after 
class, they will still be able to use the U-Pass to get to their summer 
jobs or to the many events and festivals that take place around the city. 

For Trina Innes, director of the U of A’s Office of Sustainability, 
the U-Pass benefits go even further. “Small lifestyle changes, such 
as taking public transit, are simple and inexpensive ways of making 
your life more sustainable,” she says. “The U-Pass not only reduces the 
environmental impacts of our students’ transportation, but also makes 
public transit more accessible, ultimately increasing support for more 
sustainable transportation now and into the future.” 

The Spring/Summer U-Pass will be valid between May 1 and 
Aug. 31. Undergraduate or graduate students whose classes don’t 
begin until June can still collect their U-Pass sticker starting April 15. 
Students who want to find out whether they are eligible can check 
their “Fee Assessment” on Bear Tracks. 

YouAlberia is the official blog about student life at the U of A. Its 
contributors are members of the Student Communicators Team, and as 
current students, they know what it’s like to balance study, work and play 
at the UofA. 
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The newly expanded Spring/Summer U-Pass program offers U of A students more 


on / j } n\ \ i ! \ bill ol nh \ « i) access to public transit in Edmonton, Strathcona County and St. Albert. 
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Researchers abuzz over caffeine’s cancer-killing properties 


Folio Staff 


esearchers from the 
University of Alberta are 
buzz after using fruit flies 

to find new ways of taking advan- 
tage of caffeine’s lethal effects on 
cancer cells—results that could 
one day be used to advance cancer 
therapies for people. 


G6 The U of Ahas a 
reputation for co- 
operation, and that’s not 
the case everywhere.” 


Rachel Wevrick 


Previous research has established 
that caffeine interferes with process- 
es in cancer cells that control DNA 
repair, a finding that has generated 
interest in using the stimulant as a 
chemotherapy treatment. But given 
the toxic nature of caffeine at high 
doses, researchers from the facul- 
ties of medicine and dentistry and 
science instead opted to use it to 
identify genes and pathways respon- 
sible for DNA repair. 

“The problem in using caf- 
feine directly is that the levels 
you would need to completely 


inhibit the pathway involved in 
this DNA repair process would 
kill you,” said Shelagh Campbell, 
co-principal investigator. “We've 
come at it from a different angle to 
find ways to take advantage of this 
caffeine sensitivity.” 

Lead authors Ran Zhuo and 
Xiao Li, both PhD candidates, 
found that fruit fies with a mutant 
gene called melanoma antigen gene, 
or MAGE, appeared normal when 
fed a regular diet but died when fed 
food supplemented with caffeine. 

On closer inspection, the 
researchers found that the mutant 
flies’ cells were super-sensitive to 
caffeine, with the drug triggering 
“cell suicide” called apoptosis. Flies 
fed the caffeine-laden diet de- 
veloped grossly disfigured eyes. 

Through this work, the research 
team identified three genes respon- 
sible for a multi-protein complex, 
called SMC5/SMC6/MAGE, 
which regulates DNA repair 
and the control of cell division. 
Neither process works properly in 
cancer cells. 

Co-principal investigator Rachel 
Wevrick explains that this finding is 
significant because it means that sci- 
entists one day could be able to take 
advantage of cancer-cell sensitivity 
to caffeine by developing targeted 
treatments for cancers with specific 


genetic changes. Their results were 
published in the March issue of the 
peer-reviewed journal PLOS One. 

“Unless you actually know what 
it is those proteins are doing in the 
first place to make a cell a cancer cell 
instead of a normal cell, it’s hard to 
know what to do with that informa- 
tion,” she says. “You need to know 
which genes and proteins are the 
really bad actors, how these proteins 
work and which of them work in a 
pathway you know something about 
where you can actually tailor a treat- 
ment around that information.” 

Along with Wevrick and 
Campbell as lead investigators, the 
project also included biological 
sciences professor Kirst King- 

Jones and medical geneticist Sarah 
Hughes. It’s the type of research- 
intensive environment that benefits 
students who gain experience work- 
ing with peers as part of a team, 
Wevrick says. 

“The U of A has a reputation for 
co-operation, and that’s not the case 
everywhere. People here are very 
willing to share their results and 
their successes, and work together.” 

The research was funded by 
the Cancer Research Society, the 
Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research and the Natural Sciences 


and Engineering Research Council 
of Canada. Mi 


New Augustana tradition asks students to kee 


calm and chime on 


Michael Brown & Christopher Thrall 


o ring in the last days of undergraduate 

classes April 11 and 12 for 184 Augustana 

students set to graduate in June, dean Allen 
Berger invited each one to take part in a new tradition 
on Augustana Campus—the ringing of the bell. 

The bell is part of the massive three-part centen- 
nial sculpture, Augustana: Beyond a Certain Phrase, 
unveiled in quad last summer. Students were given their 
grad cap and gown, handed the huge hammer and in- 
vited to chime on. Every time the bell sounded, its deep 
tone drifted out across campus to cheers and applause. 

“Tradition is an important part of the graduating 
ceremonies: the gowns, eagle feathers and even music 
choices have historical roots,’ wrote Berger in inviting 
the graduating class to come swing the bell hammer. 

Berger went on to say the sculpture was always 


Monique Gagnon sits i 
‘Augustana: Beyond a 


intended to be more than campus beautification. 


Edmonton artist Royden Mills also crafted a large 
wooden hammer to be used to strike the bell on the 
sculpture, “sending a tone that travels to every corner of 


campus and beyond. 


“If you hear other students ringing the bell at that 
time, give them a round of applause—it will be their 


a 


nside the bell of the Augustana sculpture 
Certain Phrase.’ 


final send-off to class time at Augustana,’ said Berger. 
“They will be marking the end of an important phase of 
their lives and welcoming in a new era, full of promise 


enhanced by the solid grounding that their Augustana 


Congratulations to Vicki Kish who won a 
Butterdome butter dish as part of Folio’s April 5 
"Are You a Winner?” contest. Kish identified the 
location of last issue’s photo as the SUB hallway 
next to the food court. Up for grabs is a copy of 
Naming Edmonton: From Ada to Zoe, courtesy of 
the U of A Press. To win it, simply identify where 
the object pictured is located and email your 
answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, 
April 29, and you will be entered into the draw. 


education has provided.” 
He added, “Keep calm and chime on.” Mi 


Ze 


Images showing the normal eye of a fruit fly (left) and the disfigured eye of a fruit fly 
fed a caffeine-supplemented diet. The fly had a genetic mutation that made it super- 
sensitive to the stimulant. 


Study shows stressed squirrels 
have faster-growing offspring 


Brian Murphy 
niversity of Alberta biologist Stan Boutin uses a simple 
analogy to describe a breakthrough research paper on the 
behaviour of squirrels. 

“You try to prepare your kids for what they'll face when they get 
out in the big, real world?” said Boutin. “Female squirrels in our study 
were doing that too for their offspring.” 

Boutin is the senior investigator of a long-running squirrel research 
project in the Yukon and co-author of a paper showing that female 
red squirrels use stress hormones to give their offspring an edge in the 
competition for survival. 

“A key challenge for squirrels is the population density of other 
squirrels and the food supply they all depend on,’ said Boutin. 

It’s well established that squirrels are very territorial, and identify 
and defend their living area with shrill chattering noises, Boutin says 
the level of communications between squirrels in an area of the forest 
is a cue by which females gauge future density and levels of competi- 
tion to establish and maintain a territory. 


A juvenile North American red squirrel in the Yukon. 


Researchers in the field decided to test the squirrel’s reaction by 
manipulating these density cues. They played audio recordings of 
squirrel chatter, tricking female squirrels into reacting as if the number 
of competitors were suddenly heightened. 

“What graduate student Ben Dantzer found is that the babies of 
females subjected to the audio recordings grew at a much more rapid 
rate,” said Boutin. “The mothers perceived a tough future for their 
offspring because density appeared higher, and babies that grow more 
quickly can sooner fend for themselves and outcompete other squir- 
rels for valuable territories.” 

Boutin admits to being surprised by what happened next. 

Researchers found that the offspring’s growth kick-start was the 
result of the mothers producing a stress hormone. 

The stress hormone cortisol was found at elevated levels in the 
droppings of female squirrels exposed to the audio recordings. 

In another experiment, females received peanut butter treats laced 
with the stress hormone. “Sure enough,’ said Boutin, “the offspring of 
those squirrels also grew at a faster rate than control females given just 
peanut butter.” 

The researchers say their results fly in the face of long-held theor- 
ies that stress in females only spells trouble such as lower birth rates, 
smaller litters and smaller babies. 

Boutin describes the research team’s field work as elegant. 

“The females are doing something for the future,’ said Boutin. 

“Tr’s an adaptive and predictive response showing females are running 
the show in terms of preparing their offspring for what they're going 
to face.” 

The research was led by Ben Dantzer at Michigan State University. 
It was published April 18 in the journal Science Express. Wi 
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he University of Alberta didn’t have 

to look too far to find 11 inspiring 

individuals to celebrate with honorary 
degrees this June. 

The majority of this year’s honorary degree 
recipients have strong links to the U of A, 
whether they are alumni, collaborate here 
or simply assist the U of A in its promise of 
uplifting the whole people. But no matter the 
strength of their previous connections, this 
year’s honourees will have a new link to the 
U of A that can never be broken. 

“A University of Alberta honorary degree 
recognizes contributions ranging from cre- 
ative innovation in the arts and sciences to 
enlightened service in human health and public 
institutions,’ said university chancellor Ralph 
Young. “Each of these recipients possesses a 
rare combination of talent and dedication to 
the greater good. I welcome the opportunity to 
introduce them to the next generation of leaders 
who will make their mark in our community 
and around the world.” 

For over a quarter century, Margaret-Ann 
Armour—engaging chemistry professor and 
alumna—has been 
Canada’s premier 
ambassador of science. 
Volunteering tirelessly 
to encourage girls and 
young women to con- 
sider careers in the sci- 
ences and engineering, 
she has created and nur- 


tured a range of initia- 
tives through Women 
in Scholarship, Engineering, Science and 
Technology, or WISEST. As associate dean of 
science (diversity), Armour has also developed 
and implemented Project Catalyst, a series of 
actions to increase the percentage of women in 
faculty positions. A talented researcher, Armour 
has a well-documented passion for teaching 
and outreach. Her love of engaging students 
in chemistry was rewarded in 1996 with a 3M 
Teaching Fellowship, Canada’s premier award 
for undergraduate teaching. Armour was named 
to the Order of Canada in 2006. Honorary doc- 
tor of science degree — June 11 at 10 a.m. 
According to many of the world’s top glaciolo- 
gists, environmental photographer James Balog 
has done more 
than anyone else 
to communicate 
the impact of a 
warming planet 
on the Arctic. 


Using complex 


time-lapse pho- 
tography, Balog 
has brought into the public eye dramatic evidence 
of change to the ice sheets and glaciers of the 
Northern Hemisphere. Balog has captured time- 
lapse images from Western British Columbia ice 
sheets and developed a photography system to 
use in the high Arctic. These cameras are part of 
Balog’s Extreme Ice Survey, which documents 
dozens of glaciers around the world hourly and is 
considered the most wide-ranging glacier study 
ever conducted using ground-based, real-time 
photography. In 1996, Balog became the first 
photographer commissioned by the US. Postal 
Service to create a full set of stamps. His honours 
include North American Nature Photography 
Association’s Outstanding Photographer for 
2008 and PhotoMedia’s Person of the Year 
for 2011. Honorary doctor of science degree 
— June 12 at 10.a.m. 
For nearly 
30 years, award- 
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winning novelist 
and Saskatchewan 
rancher Sharon 
Butala has 

shared her insight 
into life on the 
Canadian prai- 


ries—experiences driven by an ethos that is 
both environmentalist and feminist, in works 
that emphasize the value and glory of rural 

life. Butala is the author of 16 books—includ- 
ing bestsellers The Perfection of the Morning 
(1994), Coyote’s Morning Cry (1995), Wild 
Stone Heart (2000) and Lilac Moon: Dreaming 
of the Real West (2005)—along with dozens 

of articles and essays, and five produced plays. 
Her examinations of nature, human creativity, 
identity and spirituality, and her first-hand look 
at the Canadian prairies, make her contribu- 
tions to Canadian culture original, important 
and enduring. Butala’s lyrical and eminently 
readable writing is essentially connected to the 
lives of ordinary people in Western Canada. In 
2002, she was named an officer of the Order of 
Canada. Honorary doctor of letters degree — June 
2 at 2:30 p.m. (Augustana Campus); convocation 
speaker June S at 3 p.m. 

Lincoln Chen has dedicated his skills as 
a doctor, an academic and a policy advisor to 
fostering collabora- 
tion and building 
health capacities 
around the world. 
Chen began his 
medical career 
studying cholera 
physiology and epi- 
demiology at the 
Cholera Research 
Laboratory in 
Bangladesh. Relief work during a cyclone in 
1970 expanded his view on health issues to 
include social equity through the pursuit of poy- 
erty alleviation, health, education and social de- 
velopment. As professor at the Harvard School 
of Public Health, Chen founded the Harvard 
Global Equity Initiative and has co-chaired the 
Joint Learning Initiative on Human Resources 
for Health. More recently, Chen, who was born 
in Jiangxi province, China, has spent the past 
five years as president of the China Medical 
Board, a private foundation to advance health 
in China and Asian countries through strength- 
ening medical, nursing and public health 
research and education. Chen sits on numer- 
ous boards and has served as an advisor for the 
World Bank and World Health Organization, 
including a stint as the director-general’s special 
envoy on human resources for health. Honorary 
doctor of science degree — June 7 at 10 a.m. 

It may be difficult for current students to 
imagine the courage and breadth of imagination 
a young woman needed in the 1960s to become 
a lawyer, to practise law and to embrace the pos- 
sibility of becoming a judge. The Honourable 
Catherine Fraser, chief justice of both Alberta 
and the Northwest Territories, graduated from 
the U of A in 1970 and embarked on a pioneer- 
ing career in law. She transformed the judiciary 
by becoming 
an early female 
appointee to the 
bench, culmin- 
ating in her 
appointment as 
the first woman 
chief justice in 
Canada. Adding 
to her list of 
firsts, in 1999 
Fraser accepted the role as the first chief justice 
of the Nunavut Court of Appeal. An active 
member of the Canadian Judicial Council, she 
has also served on the board of governors of the 
National Judicial Institute. A staunch advocate 
for judicial education at home and abroad, she is 
widely respected for championing technological 
reforms in Alberta courts and introducing in- 
novations to increase access to justice. Honorary 
doctor of laws degree — June 4 at 3 p.m. 

Jacob Masliyah has made groundbreaking 
contributions to the creation of operations and 
processes that are more energy- and water- 
efficient, thereby making extraction from the 
Alberta oilsands more commercially viable and 
environmentally sound. A professor emeritus 


in the U of A’s 
Department 

of Chemical 

and Materials 
Engineering, 
Masliyah has played 
a pivotal role in 

the emergence of a 
world-leading centre 
of research. He has 
focused relentlessly on establishing fundamen- 
tal science, developing novel technologies and 
producing the highly skilled people who are 
essential to resource extraction in the 21st cen- 
tury. His passion for research has inspired many 
young people to pursue careers in the oilsands 
industry. As an educator, Masliyah continuously 
promotes the idea that technological improve- 
ments will only be achieved through a better 


understanding of process fundamentals. In 2008, 


Masliyah was named an officer of the Order of 


Canada. Honorary Doctor of Science degree — June 


6 at 10 .a.m.; convocation speaker at 3 p.m. 

The Indian-born Deepa Mehta has been 
described as Canada’s most internationally 
renowned woman filmmaker. Her films set in 
Canada—Sam and Me (1991), Camilla (1994) 
and Bollywood- 
Hollywood 
(2002)—have 
been acclaimed 
as sharply 
observed and 
gently comic 
dramas. But 
it is her film 
trilogy set in 
India—Fire 
(1996), Earth (1998) and the Oscar-nominated 
Water (2005)—that has distinguished her as 
one of the leading Canadian filmmakers of her 
generation. Critics hailed Mehta for her courage 
in taking on many of the traditional values of 
Hindu society, and suffering much criticism and 
even censorship in the process. Her most recent 
film, Midnight’s Children (2012), is a power- 
ful and thought-provoking collaboration with 
author Salman Rushdie. Mehta’s filmmaking 
demonstrates the richness of Canadian culture: 
a form of multiculturalism that may best be 
described as fluid or hybrid, composed of the 
culture of her home country interacting with 
that of her adoptive country. Honorary doctor of 
letters degree — June S at 10 a.m. 

Louise Miller’s dedication to advancing 
research, technology, health care and education 
related to spinal cord injuries is nothing short 
of inspirational. A 
spinal cord injury 
resulting in para- 
plegia in 1984 was 
the catalyst for 
Miller’s subsequent 
lifelong advocacy 
for people with dis- 
abilities, particularly 
those with spinal 
cord injuries. As 
a staunch defender of the interests of disabled 
people, Miller co-founded the Spinal Cord 
Injury Treatment Centre Society in Edmonton. 
A U of A alumna, she has served as a leader with 
the City of Edmonton's Custom Transportation 
Services, the Canadian Paraplegic Association 


(Edmonton), the Alberta Paraplegic Foundation, 


and the City of Edmonton Task Force on 
Persons with Physical Disabilities. In 2000, 
Miller was appointed as a member of the Order 
of Canada. In 2008, she received the Canadian 
Medical 


Association 
Medal of Honour. 
Honorary doctor 
of laws degree — 
June 10 at 3 p.m. 
The 
Honourable 
Jim Prentice, a 
U of A alumnus, 


has served at the helm of some of the federal 
government's most sensitive ministries— 
Indian affairs and northern development, 
industry and, most recently, environment. 
After practising commercial law in Calgary, 
Prentice was elected to the House of Commons 
as the member of Parliament for Calgary 
Centre North in 2004, and was re-elected in 
2006 and 2008. Described by Prime Minister 
Stephen Harper as the chief operating officer 
of the Government of Canada, Prentice wore 
many hats during his time in office, including 
serving as Canada's negotiator for the climate 
change negotiations that culminated in the 
Copenhagen Accord of 2009. In addition, 

he harmonized carbon emission policies for 
the Canadian and American transportation 
network and established the national policy 
to phase out dated coal-burning plants in 
Canada. In January 2011, Prentice joined 
CIBC as senior executive vice-president and 
vice-chairman. Honorary doctor of laws degree — 
June 13 at 10 a.m. 

Former Alberta premier Ed Stelmach’s 25 
years of public service were marked by a com- 
mitment to leadership and integrity. A lifelong 
farmer, Stelmach began his run in politics in 
1986 as a municipal councillor for Lamont 
County before being named reeve a year later. 
Stelmach en- 
tered provincial 
politics in 
1993 when he 
was elected as 
a member of 
the legislative 
assembly for the 
riding of Fort 
Saskatchewan- 


Vegreville. 
As MLA, he 
led four ministries, including infrastructure 
(1999-2001), and supported the creation of the 
Health Research Innovation Facilities—now 
the Li Ka Shing and Katz Group centres—that 
have been instrumental in attracting top-tier 
talent to our community. Stelmach became 
premier after winning his party’s leadership 
race in 2006 and went on to win the general 
election in 2008. As premier, Stelmach sup- 
ported efforts to end homelessness and create 
affordable housing. He also recognized the 
importance of diversifying the economy and 
seeking global leadership to help shape the 
province’s future. Honorary doctor of laws degree 
— June 11 at 3 p.m. 

Tan Stirling’s 40-plus years of research have 
illuminated the plight of polar bears and the 
consequences of climate change on the Arctic. 
His outspoken advocacy for the North and his 
dedication to conservation of ecosystems has 
made hima 
true champion 
of the Canadian 
Arctic. Between 
1970 and 
2007, Stirling 
was research 
scientist with 
the Canadian 
Wildlife Service 
of Environment 
Canada, where 
his work 
extended beyond polar bears to include other 
Arctic marine mammals such as the ring seal, 


bearded seal, beluga whale and walrus. Since 
1979, Stirling has been an adjunct professor in 
the U of A’s Department of Biological Sciences. 
To date, he has directly supervised or co-super- 
vised 10 master’s students, seven PhDs and two 
post-doctoral fellows—responsibilities that are 
not typically part of a government scientist's 
role. An elected fellow of the Royal Society of 
Canada, he has inspired the next generation of 
northern biologists through his teaching and 
research. In 2000, Stirling was made an officer 


of the Order of Canada. Honorary doctor of sci- 
ence degree — June 12. at 3 p.m. 
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Glass-blower sees work as a window to ideas 


Michael Brown 


or centuries, glass has afforded anyone on the 
2 outside looking in an unobstructed view 2s 

about everything. In the case of university glass- 
blower Jason Dibbs, that includes ideas. 

“The interesting thing about working with stu- 
dents is that I get to make something that has never 
been made before, because they’re writing their PhD 
on something that has never been done before,’ said 
Dibbs, who has been blowing glass at the University of 
Alberta for five years. “I now have this knowledge I’ve 
gained from interacting with bright people from all 
these different departments.” 


66 | get to make something that has never 
been made before, because they’re 
writing their PhD on something that has 
never been done before.” 


Jason Dibbs 


To ensure the only limiting factor of a chemical 
experiment is the imagination, and not the rigid forms 
of test tubes and beakers, Dibbs is responsible for ush- 
ering novel experiments past the point where standard 
glassware stops them. 

“Say you have a standard beaker and you want to 
have a drain on the side. I can just put a hole in the side 
for you; that is a simple modification,’ said Dibbs. “I 
get people in who haye sketched something on a paper 
towel and say, ‘I want this liquid over here and this gas 
to mix, and when that’s done I want it to go here. If it’s 
glass, ll make them an apparatus for that.” 

Dibbs is principally employed in chemistry, but he 


says he works for “everyone under the sun,” including 


Jason Dibbs 
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engineering, medicine, pharmacy, physics, biology, and 


Earth and atmospheric sciences. UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
“Everyone's requirements are different. What 
someone needs in engineering is a lot different from 
the requirement of someone working in chemistry,” 

said Dibbs. “Because I get to work with so many 
different groups, I get to learn a little bit about what 


onthe Web 


www.folio.ualberta.ca 


everyone else is doing and get to bea central resource 
for people who require glass.” 

Dibbs says his job includes everything from re- 
pairing glassware to preparing a piece for the physics 
department that was destined for the Large Hadron 
Collider at CERN in Switzerland. “I have a piece in 
there somewhere—I was told it was installed.” 

Whether he is aiding the world’s physicists in their 
search for the “God particle” or fastening a nipple 
onto a beaker, Dibbs says there is a common miscon- 


Preferred We believe that your 
Personnel 


of Canada 


ception about how scientific glass-blowing works. 
“When people think of glass-blowing they think 

of starting with a molten vat of glass; that’s not what i 

I do,’ he said, adding his tools of the trade start with for your child to be. 


pre-manufactured glass components, tubing and 
“What I do is very 
similar to welding, but normally I don’t have to add 


rod, and a selection of torches. 


individual from the oe roe) of caregivers availa 


any welding rod. If I have two pieces they will just 
stick together. 

“T can also enlarge a piece, I can shrink a piece, 
I can stretch it out, shape it. The thing I like about 
working with glass is it’s very quick to make a piece. 
When I heat it up it becomes a liquid, so as long as I 
can control that liquid I can get it in the right shape. 
When it cools, that is my final product.’ 


* 27 years as successful residential 
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Going nano to improve drug deli 


Bryan Alary 


University of Alberta 

researcher is thinking small 

to find innoyative ways to im- 
prove the delivery of drugs that can be 
more easily administered with fewer 
side-effects. 

Afsaneh Layasanifar, a profes- 
sor in the Faculty of Pharmacy 
& Pharmaceutical Sciences, has 
developed and patented a polymer 
platform technology that can carry 
drugs to specific areas of the body at 
a nanoscopic scale. The polymeric 
nanostructures contain an outer shell 
and inner core that are capable of 
encapsulating drugs that the body 
normally has a hard time absorbing 
and processing. 

“Making drugs water soluble is a 
major problem in drug development,’ 
Lavasanifar says. “When drugs are 
not water soluble, they cannot be 
absorbed efficiently by the body or 
administered efficiently, making them 
ineffective.” 

Lavasanifar developed the polymer 
over three years and published her 
initial findings in 2006. With support 
from TEC Edmonton, in 2010 she 
launched her own company, Meros 
Polymers, and currently serves as vice- 
president and chief science officer. 

The company secured a U.S. patent 
for the polymer late last year, with 
patents pending in Europe and Japan, 
and was recently named a semifinal- 
ist in the fast-growth category of the 
TEC VenturePrize. 

In addition to solving water 
insolubility, the polymer could be 
used to target delivery of drugs in 
specific areas of the body. Much of 


Lavyasanifar’s research has focused on 


Marketing prof offers prescripti 


Jamie Hanlon 


t may seem counterintuitive to take health advice 

from a marketing professor, but when it comes to ana- 

lyzing consumer data and its relationship to managing 
health issues such as diabetes, one University of Alberta 
researcher may have the right prescription. 

In a paper recently published in the Journal of 
Marketing, Yu Ma, a professor with the Alberta School of 
Business, found the data on consumer spending contain 
streams of information showing that decisions consumers 
make after being diagnosed with a-major health issue like 
diabetes may seem sound on the outside, but actually ex- 
pose them to greater health risks. And although education 
related to disease and proper nutrition should be a major 


improve drug absorption, help target delivery and reduce side-effects. 


the targeted delivery of chemotherapy 
drugs, some of which can be harmful 
to organs such as the heart or kidneys. 

“We can change the normal 
distribution of the anti-cancer drug 
in the body and get the drug into the 
tumour and away from the site where 
it causes toxicity,’ she says. 

A polymer within this platform 
that shows unique thermo-reactive 
properties—it’s liquid at room 
temperature but turns into a gel when 
warmed to body temperature—has 
potential applications for eye-drop 
drugs, antibiotics or antipsychot- 
ics—reducing the need for repeat 
doses or costly administration by a 
health professional. 

A third structure within this family 
also has potential as a delivery system 
for small interfering RNA technology, 
or siRNA, which allows scientists to 
heat and silence specific genes in a 
cell. The siRNA technology has not 
yet been used as a therapeutic agent 
because it breaks down in the body 
and has a hard time entering cells. 

Layasanifar is working with other 
researchers on using the polymer to 
deliver siRNA in lab models. “Our 


driver of changing habits, Ma says it ranks far lower than 


another critical factor that could affect the waistline and 


the bottom line. 


“The second-largest factor—and only slightly less 
influential than eating habits—is price. If the price is 
cheap, they're going to buy that food item,’ he said. “There 
are lots of things you can do just by changing the price of 


healthy food.” 


Ma says purchasing and consuming more fruits and 
veggies or organic foods is not an option for consumers 
in all income brackets. He says people may think middle- 
class consumers can easily afford to switch, but the price 
difference from the healthy option to the “next best thing” 
can be significant once the whole food bill is totalled up. 

“If you compare the price of healthy, whole-grain bread 
versus regular white bread, there’s a cost increase between 
them,” he said. “Sometimes, if you have a family to feed, it’s 


hard to justify the price difference.” 


Ma says it comes down to an issue of needs and wants, 
especially when the need to change eating habits is neces- 
sary to stay alive. Health should not be at a premium, he 
says, and if marketers looked at a bigger, socially respon- 
sible picture, they may see the many benefits that would 
come from lowering their prices and making their prod- 
ucts available to broader markets. He says companies may 


long-term plan is to see if we can get 
it into clinical trials and use it for 
siRNA delivery in humans,’ she says. 

Meros is working with Alberta 
Innovates — Technology Futures to 
evaluate the toxicity of the polymer, a 
step needed for regulatory approval. 
Lavasanifar is confident about the 
results, noting the “backbone” of the 
polymer has been used in absorbable 
sutures for many years. 

Moving from lab bench to 
boardroom was a new experience 
for Lavasanifar, but she credits 
TEC Edmonton and her colleagues 
at Meros for providing invaluable 
expertise, especially early on. The 
university and pharmacy faculty have 
been tremendously supportive of her 
work, she adds. 

“Without the U of A’s support 
and funding from granting agencies, 
I would not be able to put my ideas 
into action.” 

Lavasanifar’s research was 
funded by the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council 
of Canada, Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research and Alberta Cancer 
Foundation. i 


on for nutrition 
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their eating behaviour after being diagnosed with major health 
issues like diabetes. 


make less profit per customer, but making more money 


overall would go hand in hand with enhanced brand 


identity and recognition. 

“They might have to sacrifice some short-term profit, 
but once they build up their brand name, and the goodwill 
in the consumer's mind, then it’s a win-win for the cus- 


tomers and the company in the long run.” 


Mai data analysis also shows that after a diagnosis of 
diabetes, patients tend to cut down on the sugary bever- 
ages and foods that put them at risk for problems. Yet, 
while being hyper-vigilant with these choices, they tend 
to load up on other foods high in sodium or fat 
gredients that could increase their chances of heart disease 
or high blood pressure. The key for people with diabetes, 
he says, is to consult a health-care professional about all 


two in- 


foods that pose risks, both now and in the future. 


Ma says the other critical factor is that people have a 


tendency to divide foods into two groups: healthy and 
unhealthy. In doing so, they tend to over-consume foods 
in the healthy column. 

“What we found is that people paid too much atten- 
tion to categorization, but they failed to monitor how 
much of those healthy alternatives they actually take in,” 
said Ma. “It’s what we call the health halo effect.” 1 


very City hears from citizens panel 


Lana Cuthbertson 


University of Alberta-led citizens panel that developed climate 
change and energy recommendations for the City of Edmonton 
presented their conclusions to city council April 15. 

The panel studied key reports and studies that outlined plans to shift 
Edmonton’ reliance on carbon-based energy sources to cleaner energy 
sources and uses. After more than 42 hours working together on these 
energy and climate issues, the 56 panellists agreed to recommend city 
council move forward with a bold shift in energy use in the city. 

Alberta Climate Dialogue and the Centre for Public Involvement, 
both based at the U of A, along with the City of Edmonton, co-ordinated 
the panel of citizens to discuss Edmonton’s climate and energy issues last 
fall. The group, the Citizens’ Panel on Edmonton's Energy and Climate 
Challenges, reflected together on yalues, tradeoffs, costs and benefits over 
the course of six Saturdays from October to December 2012. 

The panel members’ goal was to decide whether they, as representa- 
tives of the diverse population of the city, wanted Edmonton to become 
“low carbon,’ and to discuss ways of achieving that goal. 

Their final report supports six key recommendations from an expert 
Energy Transition Discussion Paper commissioned by the City of 
Edmonton, with additional cautions and guidance from the panel. 

The recommendations include working to green the city’s electricity 
sources; encouraging mixed-use, denser urban development; making in- 
dustrial operations more energy-efficient; and supporting cleaner energy 
use, energy efficient building practices, and transit. 

“The panel represents Edmonton's diversity, not only demographic- 
ally but in levels of environmental concern and degree of belief in climate 
change,’ said David Kahane, political science professor and project direc- 
tor of Alberta Climate Dialogue. 

“This group found a lot of common ground: a strong majority con- 
cluded that a low-carbon pathway makes sense for diverse reasons relating 
to environmental responsibility, quality of life, cost savings and more,’ 
he said. 

“T came in, and there were a few others who were like-minded, that we 
didn’t believe the science of climate change,’ said Scott Hannah, a citizen 
participant in the panel. “But in the process, and one of the things we did 
agree on, is that doesn’t mean the city shouldn't move forward with being 
smart about energy.” 

“A lot of the participants are really excited about continuing to be 
involved and continuing to use the skills and knowledge they learned, so 
I think that’s a great resource for the city as well,” said Fiona Cavanagh, 
project manager with the Centre for Public Involvement. Wi 
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_ Centennial lectures highlight Alzheimer’s and prosthetic limb discoveries 


Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry Staff 
overing the latest in neuroscience 
research from the brain to the 
fingertips, two University of Alberta 
medical researchers highlighted their work 
that is helping to close the gap between new 
discoveries and patient care. 


66 Serendipity plays a big role 
in science.” 


Jack Jnamandas 


Jack Jhamandas and Jacqueline Hebert 
spoke to a group of 120 colleagues and 
members of the public April 8 at the Katz 
Group Centre for Pharmacy & Health 
Research. The presentations were part of a 
centennial lecture series the U of A’s Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry is hosting as part 
of its 100th anniversary, showcasing faculty 
members whose translational research is 
helping to move scientific discoveries “from 
bench to bedside.” 

Jhamandas, a neurologist and neuroscien- 
tist in the Department of Medicine and the 
Centre for Neuroscience, gave an overview 
of his research on Alzheimer’s disease, which 


affects one in nine Canadians by the age of 
65. That number increases to one in three 
by age 85. 

Jhamandas and his team discovered that 
a drug intended for diabetes appears to 
restore memory in brain cells affected by 
Alzheimer’s. In the lab, the team tested brain 
tissue from animal models with Alzheimer’s 
disease, looking at the cells’ memory capacity. 
To test memory, they shocked the brain 
cells with electrical impulses and then 
measured the cells’ abilities to “remember” 
the experience. 

Researchers have known for a long time 
that people with diabetes are at higher risk 
for Alzheimer’s, and vice yersa. A protein 
called amyloid, which diminishes memory, is 
present in abnormally large amounts in the 
memory and cognition parts of the brains of 
Alzheimer’s patients. A sister protein, known 
as amylin, which comes from the pancreas of 
patients with diabetes, has the same impact 
on memory cells. 

Jhamandas and his team used AC253, a 
diabetes drug that never made it to market, 
to try to block the toxic effects of amyloid 
protein on brain cells. When the drug was 
given to brain cells with Alzheimer’s, their 
memory trace was restored to levels similar 
to those in normal cells. In the lab models, 
the treatment led to significant improvement 
in tasks requiring memory function. 


Jacqueline Hebert and Jack Jnamandas shared 

their promising discoveries with colleagues and the 
public as part of the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry’s 
centennial lecture series. 


“Serendipity plays a big role in science,” 
said Jhamandas. “It was certainly a big part of 
some of this work.” 

Hebert, a member of the Division of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
leads the amputee program at the Glenrose 
Hospital. Her research team studies advanced 
motor control and sensory feedback systems 
for upper-limb prosthetic devices, a group of 
projects known as Bionic Limbs for Improved 
Natural Control. 

The challenges Hebert and her team are 
trying to solve include learning to control 
the moyements of these complex upper-limb 


parddns 


prosthetics, bringing sensation of the hand 
back to patients and designing better ways to 
attach the device. 

Edmonton is the only centre in Canada 
providing targeted reinnervation surgeries— 
procedures that rewire amputated nerye ends 
into some of the remaining muscle. “You still 
have the connection from your brain down 
the nerve that used to power your arm; the 
arm is gone but the nerves are still there,” said 
Hebert. “The goal is to restore a natural-feel- 
ing, thought-controlled muscle contraction 
that then drives the prosthesis to do what 
it should.” 

During surgery, Hebert’s team splits the 
muscles and rewires the nerves to link four or 
five muscle sites to the prosthetic control. The 
patient is then able to think about straight- 
ening and bending the arm, or opening and 
closing the hand, and doing these movements 
at the same time. 

Along with better motor control, patients 
also had restored hand sensation. She adds a 
major challenge in prosthetic replacement is 
the patient’s inability to feel where the arm is 
in space and what the hand is touching. 

Hebert says the goal for prosthetic limbs 
is something akin to Luke Skywalker’s bionic 
hand in the Star Wars movies—an artificial 
hand with normal function and sensation. 
“That’s the dream,’ she said, “but it’s no 
longer an impossible dream.” Hi 


Prof champions evidence over fear-based gene technology hype 


Jamie Hanlon 


oncerned about whether 

your genes could be 

patented? Worried about 
being left in the dust by genetically 
mutated colleagues or classmates? 
Losing sleep over what your genes 
may tell you about your suscept- 
ibility to sickness? A University of 
Alberta professor is championing 
the call for less fear-based hype and 
more evidence-based policy on the 
issue of genetics. 

Asa US. Supreme court rul- 
ing on gene patenting moves closer 
amidst moral and ethical concerns 
about the issue, U of A researcher 
Timothy Caulfield and his col- 
leagues urge the public not to get 
their double helixes in a knot over 
issues that he says have been over- 
blown in the media and by some pol- 


66 When evidence exists, 
at a minimum, policy 
development should be 
informed by it.” 


Timothy Caulfield 


The rapid onslaught of new 
technologies and the role that gen- 
etics play in pop culture (in movies 
such as Gattaca, Blade Runner and 
even Jurassic Park) feed into the 
Timothy Caulfield general angst some people feel over 
science’s ever-expanding role in our 
lives, he says. Issues such as gene 
“If we actually look what the patenting or genetic engineering 
evidence says about those issues, the become lightning rods for public 
evidence about harm is much less concern as a means to direct that 
fear, as misguided as it may seem 
to be. Caulfield points out that 
although much of the fear over 


than the policy-makers would have 
you believe,” said Caulfield, research 
director with the U of A’s Health 


Law and Science Policy Group. genetics is based on speculation 


and opinion, scientists have to take 
some responsibility for the spectre 
it has become. 

“The public has been constantly 
told by the scientific community 
that this is powerful information, 
that genetic information is the lan- 
guage of the gods,” he said. “They ve 
bought the message, and because 
they bought that hyped science mes- 
sage, policy-makers and the general 
public have concerns about things 
like genetic discrimination and gene 
patents as a result of buying the 
science hype.” 

Caulfield calls for continued 
funding of research into the ethical, 
legal and social issues surround- 
ing genetics. Part of the challenge 
behind driving public opinion and 
influencing political will is com- 
municating the research pub- 
licly—something Caulfield does 
often within the media. He says 


the debates on gene patents were 
filled with “reasonable, informed 
and intelligent speculation” on the 
potential harm of the concept. But 
he says the speculation drowned out 
the evidence-based message that any 
potential harm is minimal com- 
pared with the fear-based hype. It’s 
why he and others want legislators 
to pay more attention to current 
research on the subject when de- 
veloping policy. 

“When the evidence exists, at 
a minimum, policy development 
should be informed by it,” said 
Caulfield. “Laws about genetic 
discrimination, our response to 
concerns over gene patents, how 
we regulate genetic technologies— 
whether it’s genetic testing or other- 
wise—all of those policies should be 
informed by the good research that’s 
been done on those issues and not 


merely on speculation.” fi 


iticians and special interest groups. 


Study revisits Paradise Lost to inform present-day debate on women's reproductive rights 


Michael Davies-Venn 


roponents of a women’s right to 

choose may have the support of a 

17th-century English poet and his 
finest masterpiece, say two University of 
Alberta arts researchers. 

English professor Corrinne Harol and 
graduate student Jessica MacQueen re- 
cently released a study contending that John 
Milton’s epic poem Paradise Lost rejects the 
Catholic Church’s misogynist justification 
for pain and suffering, and recasts Eve as an 
informed consenter when it comes to her 
own reproductive choice. 

For nearly two millennia, the Catholic 
Church, through the Bible, has taught that 
because Adam and Eve disobeyed God 
by eating the forbidden fruit, humankind 
would know pain and death until a child 
yet unborn, God’s son, redeems humanity. 
Eve, being the author of the original sin, is 


condemned to the particularly harsh pen- 
ance of having to suffer painful childbirth, a 
fate the Bible says is the curse that all women 
carry. 

In their study, Eve's Labours: Procreation, 
Reproduction, and the Politics of Generation 
in Paradise Lost, Harol and MacQueen argue 
that Milton removes the blame from Eve’s 
shoulders for the fall of humankind. 

“The misogynist idea is that women des- 
cend from Eve, and so women suffer because 
of her original sin,” said MacQueen, adding 
Milton essentially redeems Eve by arguing 
that a women’s suffering in childbirth cannot 
be considered punishment. 

“Pain is not a punishment. It’s a choice— 
and the choice to reproduce is what's going 
to redeem humanity because a woman had to 
give birth to Christ,” says Harol. 

After they eat the infamous apple, Adam 
and Eve debate not having children, but ac- 
cording to Milton, Eve had the last word. 


We 3 Bal 


Eve reaches for the forbidden fruit in William Blake’s 
Eve Tempted by the Serpent. 


“Eye was told she had to obey Adam, that’s 
part of the curse. But we want to emphasize 
that they had a debate as to what they should 
do, and we know that Eve knows how to 
cultivate or prevent childbirth because of her 
gardening skills. She was the scientist, and she 
says, ‘Look, we could abstain from sex, but 
that wouldn’t be fun,” Harol says. 


“Tn the end, their decision to reproduce 


is based on the promise that one day, future 


generations will be redeemed by Christ,” 
MacQueen adds. 

The pair says their work helps illuminate 
why discussions on reproductive rights are 
so political, and why the question of choice 
was as important in Milton’s time as it is 
now. 

“In some ways, we're arguing that Milton 
makes the case that a woman’s body is hers 
and she gets to do what she wants with it,” 
Harol says. “But the right choice is to have 
the baby—not because you're pregnant, it’s 
not an abortion question—but because that’s 
how you participate in culture, that’s how 
you create society. And that’s eventually how 
you give birth to the person who's going to 
redeem humanity. This is the beginning of 
modern ideas of what we call human agency, 
grounded in the new scientific ideas of 
the time.” Mi 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Diverting residence waste from landfill 


The U of A has joined forces with various on- and off-campus organ- 
izations to host Eco Move Out in efforts to divert waste from landfills 
as thousands of students move out of university residences this spring. 
Running April 15 to May 3, Eco Move Out provides students the 
opportunity to donate items for reuse or recycling. In addition to the 
regular recycling system in place, an extended system will be available 
allowing students to donate electronics, non-perishable food and toilet- 
ries, clothing and household items, and empty personal care containers. 

“Many of the things that students plan to get rid of during their 
move out can be reused or recycled,” said Trina Innes, director of the 
Office of Sustainability. “ 
ing hundreds of kilograms of waste from the landfill, but also educating 


Through this program, we are not only divert- 


students on best practices for donating and recycling their goods.” 

Facilities and Operations currently diverts 30 per cent of campus 
waste from landfill and has set a goal to increase this rate to 50 per cent 
by 2014. Last year the project diverted 6,576 oe from landfill; 


Ellis and Asselstine named athletes of the year 


For the second year in a row, Jaki Ellis, of Pandas volleyball, was 
named the winner of the Bakewell Trophy as the University of Alberta's 
Female Athlete of the Year. The Wilson Challenge Trophy, going to the 
U of A’s Male Athlete of the Year, went to Michael Asselstine of Golden 
Bears wrestling as the U of A honoured its best student-athletes at the 
2012-13 Green and Gold Athletic Awards April 5. 

In her fifth and final year, Ellis was selected as the winner after a 
season that saw her named a CIS championship tournament all-star and 
a CIS first team all-Canadian. The physical education and recreation 
student helped the Pandas to a second-straight CIS silver medal finish 
as well. During Canada West play, Ellis broke the conference record 
for career aces, finishing with 133 in five seasons, and became the first 
player in Canada West history to rack up more than 2,000 assists and 
500 kills. 

Asselstine, an education student, racked up a 27-1 record in CIS 
matches. He won the Canada West gold medal in his weight class and 
helped the Bears to their first conference championship in 28 years. 

He then picked up a silver medal at the CIS championship and the 
Golden Bears went on to claim the national men’s trophy. Asselstine, 
who is currently competing for Canada at the 2013 Senior Pan- 
American Wrestling championships in Panama City, also won the CIS 
Outstanding Student-Athlete and Community Service award this year. 


Ernie Ingles, vice-provost and director of the School of Library and 
Information Studies, won the 2013 Canadian Library Association/ 
Ken Haycock Award for Promoting Librarianship. This award honours 
individuals who contribute significantly to the public recognition and 
appreciation of librarianship. 


Mechanical engineering professor Reinhard Vehring‘s work was 
recognized when Pearl Therapeutics, where he was lead scientist 
before joining the U of A in 2009, was awarded the Institute for 
Industrial Research's 2013 Drug Delivery Partnerships Innovation 
Award. Vehring’s innovation improved the reliability of a medical 
device used to treat respiratory diseases such as asthma and chronic 
obstructive pulmonary disease, serious conditions that plague millions 
worldwide. The award recognizes exemplary leadership and scien- 
tific and technological innovation in the field of drug delivery and 
development. Vehring developed a co-suspension formulation platform 
technology that produces stable delivery of medications through a 
metered-dose inhaler. 


Third-year political science student Emerson Csorba received a 3M 
National Student Fellowship, handed out annually to 10 Canadian 
students who embrace leadership and a vision of quality education at 
their post-secondary institution. 


Geoffrey Rockwell has accepted the position of director of the Kule 
Institute for Advanced Study. This is a five-year appointment beginning 
July 1. 


Kathryn Reid and Joshua Plante, fourth-year students in the Faculty 
of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences, placed third in the team cat- 
egory for the Health Council of Canada’s Health Innovation Challenge. 
More than 100 post-secondary students from across Canada participat- 
ed in the challenge to identify innovative practices in Canadian health 
care and explain how they could be applied in the rest of the country. 
The U of A duo wrote about the benefits of giving pharmacists the abil- 
ity to prescribe medication, a policy Alberta adopted in 2007. 


New program lets students take Berlin 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he University of Alberta has launched a new 

program in Germany that is tailored to stu- 

dents’ specific needs, complete with accommo- 
dation in one of the world’s most exciting cities and a 
political and cultural powerhouse for all of Europe. 

U of A provost Carl Amrhein told the audience at 
the Canadian Embassy in Berlin, where e3 in Berlin 
was launched, that the program fuses language and 
academics with real-life work experience to provide 
students with a comprehensive opportunity unparal- 
leled by other education-abroad programs. 

“The e3 program’s pairing of theory with practice, 
and the local with the international, prepares stu- 
dents to meet 
the creative, 
risk-taking and 


critical demands 


of an increas- 
ingly globalized 
workforce,” 
Amrhein said. 
“The e3 program 


' eee model is a unique 
The e3 in Berlin program fuses language, 
academics and real-life work experience. 


education abroad 
experience that 
promises to 

offer participants a wonderful opportunity to couple 
academic and work experience in a very dynamic part 
of the world” 

In a single program, students will be able to receive 
course credits for U of A German language courses, a 
work or research internship and an academic course. 

Amrhein says the program, which begins in early 
May, will focus on the cultural, political and social 
dimensions of public life in Germany. Students will 
also explore Germany’s increasingly important role 
worldwide. 

Britta Baron, vice-provost and associate vice- 
president (international), says the program offers stu- 
dents high quality and a broad variety of options. “This 
is a truly meaningful and cost-efficient opportunity for 
students to build a global CV, she says. 


“e3 is my brainchild, if I may say so. We know that 
our students want to have flexibility and customize their 
academic experience, and at the same time they want to 
have as many services as possible. So this program draws 
a circle around their individualized and customized 
needs,” Baron said. “Students don’t want to worry about 
arranging accommodation, finding a language teacher 
or finding the right courses with acceptable credits. We 
provide all these at a very reasonable price.” 

Baron says students have the added benefit of mixing 
among the three modules—academic course, internship 
and language course. 

“They can mix and match any of those three. The 

only exception is that they won't be able to do just the 
internship. They will be able to do either the academic 
or the language course along with the internship.” 

Twenty-eight U of A students from various facul- 
ties will take advantage of the opportunity this sum- 
mer in Berlin. Students have been helped to intern 
with prestigious organizations in Berlin, including the 
German Research Center for Artificial Intelligence, the 
new Berlin airport and the East Side Gallery located at 
the remains of the Berlin Wall. Baron says University of 
Alberta International's Berlin-based internship liaison, 
Ira Rickert, will work closely with students to meet 
their particular internship needs. 

Baron says the pilot program hos at*r-cted the 
attention of other Canadian universities. “The vision 
that we hope to see develop is of a network of e3 hubs 
worldwide that will help Canadian students to develop 
an international and intercultural competence, and a 
better start into a global career. 

“This puts education abroad at an elevated level. I 
want the U of A to be the place in Canada for students 
to find meaningful opportunities for education abroad,” 
Baron said. 

Amrhein announced that programs similar to 
e3 in Berlin will soon make it to other international 
destinations, with options being investigated in Brazil 
and China. 

“We plan to offer e3 programs on an annual basis 
in Berlin.” Amrhein said. “Other locations are cur- 


rently planned for launching as early as the summer 
of 20147 Hi 


Hoops and high fives 
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The Faculty of ane hosted an evening celebration of Aboriginal music and dance April 12 in e PCL rau of the 


Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


OLD STRATHCONA SUMMER RENTAL. July 1 — August 31. Fully furnished, 2 bedroom plus study, 2 bathroom, cathedral ceil- 
ing, DR, spacious family room. Close to U of A. No pets. $1,800/month, utilities included. Some yard work required. Marie & 


Doug 780-435-6795 or mariechidley@shaw.ca. 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


ST ALBERT. Classic 2 storey, 7 bedrooms, 2,712 sq. ft. ComFree #388078. MLS C3552295. Available July 1. $749,000. 
HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 4 bedrooms. Expansive ocean views. Large mature garden. Secluded location. Two levels, 3,400 sq. ft. 


Phone 250-658-4242 or email cjanssen@telus.net for photos. 
ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


SEEKING FURNISHED ACCOMMODATIONS. For French physician and family during sabbatical. Sept 1, 2013 — Aug 31, 2014. 
Accessible to U of A campus preferred. Contact Vickie Baracos, Dept of Oncology. vickie.baracos@ualberta.ca. 


SERVICES 


OVER 40? WWW.ourwow.info. Order from www.jusuru.com/change or 780-239-8305. 
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Exhibit explores Aboriginal students first-year experience 


Bev Betkowski 


tattered scrapbook lies on a coffee table in the 
Rutherford Library Atrium, filled with a whimsical 
ash-up of written personal reflections, fun pop- 
culture postcards and poignant statistics on Aboriginal suicide 
rates. There’s also lots of room to add your own thoughts, and 
that’s just what University of Alberta student Anthony Muller 
hopes for. 

The “real, raw, everyday” journal created by Muller is one of 
the provocative pieces featured in Peanut Butter and Drymeat 
Sandwiches, an eclectic exhibit of visual art, reflective writ- 
ing, poetry, video and audio work that explores the first-year 
experience at the U of A through the minds and hearts of 
Aboriginal students. 

Muller, of Bigstone Cree and Métis background, says 
he “loves dialogue,’ which is why he wants people to share 
their thoughts in his notebook. “It ushers in a greater sense 
of community,’ something he feels needs to be strengthened 
on campus. 

“Tt seems to be institutionalized; I hope to add a bit of hu- 
manity and break some barriers about Aboriginal people. This 
invites people into the real world of us.” 

Muller is one of the students on campus for the first time, 
launching his academic journey through the U of A’s Transition 
Year Program (TYP). The program introduces Aboriginal stu- 
dents to university and prepares them to go on to chosen studies 
in any of nine faculties. 

The exhibit, which runs until May 15 at Rutherford, caps 
off a class taught by Keavy Martin and Christine Stewart in the 
Department of English and Film Studies, called Indigenizing 


of indigenous knowledge on campus, said Martin, an assistant 


professor in English and film studies and an adjunct professor in 


the Faculty of Native Studies. 
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Anthony Muller (left) and Krista Chiponski are two of the talented 


students offering a fresh take on first-year life at the U of A through a 
multimedia exhibit exploring Aboriginal students’ perspectives. 


“We are trying to turn the whole idea of education on its 
head. There is a real diversity from these students; they come 
from different backgrounds and places. We wanted to rethink 
the idea of ‘transition’ as it applies to TYP. Instead of the 
students having to simply adapt themselves to the U of A, we 
wanted them to act as agents of decolonization and to embrace 
the idea that they bring something very important to this 
place,” Martin said. 

It would be easy to assume that Aboriginal students new to 
the university environment “operate on a knowledge deficit,” 
but that would be untrue, Martin added. “I have found my 
work teaching in TYP to be the most important work I am do- 
ing, because it has taught me the most. These students have so 
much to say—they get me thinking harder than any conference 
I go to.” 

Through the exhibit, about 30 students are sharing their 


“Tt is an opportunity to share their ideas about transforming 
space, to imagine how the university could be different, and to 
communicate their Perspectives on issues that are important to 
them,’ Martin said. 

Throughout the term, the class discussed the U of A’s hopes 


= for its Aboriginal students and the university’s commitment to 


creating space for them in its programs. “There is lots of that 
happening on campus, so in some cases students offer sugges- 
tions for how those promises could be improved and better 
fulfilled” Martin noted. 

TYP student Krista Chiponski took that idea to heart, 
walking the campus to evaluate five main buildings for in- 
digenous content. She found a sundial medicine wheel on the 
floor of the Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science, 
murals in the Rutherford Library and displays in Pembina 
Hall (home to the Faculty of Native Studies), but feels there is 
room for more. 

“HUB has the shape of a longhouse and an assortment of 
food outlets; why not offer bannock? Or maybe a plaque for 
some of the buildings, paying homage to the treaty land that the 
university is on.” 

Chiponski, who is Métis, felt empowered by the class project. 
“We want to make a difference on campus and to let other 
students know we want to share our culture and be a part of the 
university. For me it has opened a lot of doors and given me a 
community to look to.” 

Martin and her students hope that viewers come away from 
the exhibit with “a greater awareness of the experience indigen- 
ous students have on campus—not only how diverse but also 
how challenging it can be. They hope that people remember the 
territory they are in, and that part of their work here is to have a 


the Academy. The idea is to think more deeply about the role 


Cultural studies department celebrates some of its best 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he Department of Modern Languages 

and Cultural Studies recognized 

some of its best scholars and former 
students April 3 at a book launch showcasing 
the University of Alberta’s research excellence 
in Ukrainian literature, language and folklore. 

“MLCS scholars have published import- 

ant publications that marked historical 
milestones in each of these three disciplines,” 
said Lois Harder, associate dean of research 
and graduate studies in the Faculty of Arts. 
“Our celebration is particularly important 
because it acknowledges the intimate relation- 
ship between teaching and the formation of 


future scholars.” 
One of those scholars, Svitlana 


Kukharenko, co-edited The Paths of Folklore: 
Essays in Honor of Natalie Kononenko, one 


of two books launched during the event. 
Kukharenko says the book, which features 
essays by Kononenko’s former students and 
colleagues, is a sign of gratitude. 

“She’s a fountain of ideas and a strong 
motivator. I learned a lot from her during my 
PhD studies, especially on her approach to 


the field.” 
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Kononenko, professor of folklore, trav- 
elled extensively in remote areas in Ukraine 
and record conversations on rituals per- 
formed during childbirths, weddings and 
funerals. She then created the Ukrainian 
Folklore Sound Recordings, a compilation of 
170 hours of recordings from her research. 

The fruits of extensive research are 
also evident in Mykola Soroka’s Faces of 
Displacement: The Writings of Volodymyr 
Vynnychenko, a study of the expatriate 
Ukrainian writer and politician. Soroka, who 


perspectives on their first year on campus. 


or emigrants. 


displaced writer. 


completed the work as part of his PhD stud- 
ies, says it helps address a common problem 

among literary scholars who tend to portray 
writers such as Vynnychenko only as exiles 


“My study shows that Vynnychenko com- 
bined many features of displacement,’ said 
Soroko. “For example, at the beginning of his 
career he was more like an émigré, but at the 
same time he adjusted a bit to the host coun- 
tries he visited. He experienced not only the 
predicament of immigration but also benefit 


particular to Ukraine and can serve as 
a structured framework to study any 


MLCS professor Oleh Inytzkyj, who 
supervised Soroka during his PhD studies 
along with colleagues Natalia Pylypiuk and 


relationship with indigenous people.” fi 


from his expatriation.” 
Soroka notes that the book is not 


Paul Hjartarson, says the work brings honour 
to the university and Ukrainian culture. 


“As I fondly look back at Mykola’s tenure 


in the program, I can’t help but wonder if he 
represents our glorious past or is in fact also a 
harbinger of the future.” 
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UNTIL JUNE 29 


U of A Museums present SIZE 
MATTERS: Big Prints From Around the 
World. From miniature to monolithic, 
artists have been playing with scale 

for thousands of years. SIZE MATTERS 
features the work of contemporary 
printmakers—working in media as 
diverse as woodcuts and digital prints 
on fabric—from Canada, the United 
States, Finland, Japan and beyond, who 
all have one thing in common: they like 
to think big. Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL MAY 31 


Miriam Green Ellis, Champion of 
the West. This exhibition introduces 
the work of pioneer woman jour- 
nalist of Western Canada, Miriam 
Green Ellis (1879-1964). Through a 
sampling of the rich diversity of the 
collection of published newspaper 
articles, photographs, coloured 
glass slides, manuscripts, diaries 


es 


and letters she bequeathed to the 
University of Alberta, the exhibition 
invites you to see the way we were 
as Westerners almost a century ago. 
Bruce Peel Special Collections Library, 
Rutherford South. 


UNTIL MAY 1 


Call for Nominations: University 

Cup and Vargo Teaching Chair. 

The Office of the Provost and Vice- 
President (Academic) invites nomina- 
tions for the University Cup and Vargo 
Teaching Chair. Detailed criteria for 
the University Cup can be found at 
policiesonline.ualberta.ca. Nominations 
for both the University Cup and Vargo 
Teaching Chair are due by 4 p.m. on 
May 1, in the Academic Awards and 
Ceremonies Office, 1-27 SAB. For more 
information contact Laura Connell, 
Academic Awards and Ceremonies 
Office, 780-492-2644; email: laura.con- 
nell@ualberta.ca. 


APRIL 25 & 27 

Staging Diversity 2013 Artist-in- 
Residence Workshop Series. Artist- 
in-residence for Winter 2013 and MFA 
candidate Nikki Shaffeeullah is a theatre 
facilitator who has led arts-based com- 
munity projects across Canada and 
internationally. Staging Diversity, a par- 
ticipatory, theatre-based research project, 
employs a variety of theatre-based meth- 
odologies to explore social location, with 
a focus on ancestral histories and cross- 
cultural myths, folk tales and legends. 
4-104 Education North. 


APRIL 22 


Campus Sustainability Leadership 
Awards. The Awards formally recognize 
the contributions of those helping the 

U of A meet its sustainability goals. 
Students, faculty, staff and groups 
(teams, departments, work units and 
student organizations) who model 
social, environmental and economic 


responsibility in how they work, live and 
play are eligible. For more information, 
visit sustainability.ualberta.ca/awards. 


APRIL 28 


Scenes From Childhood. The Augustana 
Choir will playfully explore the‘theme of 
children and childhood through choral 
repertoire based on children’s poetry 
and texts written about or for children. 
Special guests include the Cantilon 
Children's Choir and children from the 
Augustana Conservatory. Music written 
by young or emergent composers will be 
featured. Tickets (available only at the 
door): $18 for adults, $14 for students/ 
seniors and $45 for family. 7-8:45 p.m. 
Augustana Chapel, Camrose. 


MAY 2 

Lecture With Daily Planet Host Dan 
Riskin. Join Dan Riskin, U of A alum 
and host of the Discovery Channel's 
Daily Planet, as he talks about where 


your education can take you in his 
talk entitled Vampire bats, leeches, 
and celebrities: Oh, the dirty conse- 
quences of a degree from the U of A. 
Free for students, $5 for everyone else. 
7-9:30 p.m. 1-430 CCIS. 


MAY 3 


Object Lessons: Exploration in Culture, 
Practice and Material Forms. Explore 
the rich world of material culture stud- 
ies in a day of thematic workshops 
directed at the close study of objects 
and material lives. Participants choose 
from three of six workshops to attend 
over the course of the day, with lunch 
and coffee breaks between. Each 
workshop holds up to 16 participants. 
Workshops are scheduled twice during 
the day. Workshop spaces are limited 
and registration is on a first-come, 
first-served basis. www.materialculture. 
ualberta.ca. 8:30-4:30 p.m. Human 
Ecology Building. 
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Hilarity ensued April 5 as an audience of about 400 


the Edmonton Expo Centre was treated to videos, 
skits and songs about all things agricultural. The 
annual There's a Heifer in Your Tank variety show 
is the culmination of the major project in Animal 


Science 200, the agriculture cornerstone course. 


Students are tasked with developing creative ways 


> pee may (0 answer questions about agriculture. Some of 


Pei LE CAIN this year’s quirky queries: Can sheep tear away 
their birthday suit? Aporkalypse—Is bacon going 
bye-bye? Are people who drink raw milk out to 


pasture? Is healthy beef a needle away? 


Page 3 "age 6 
By the book Enhancing the 
University names new top librarian | Classroom 


2013 TLEF recipients announced 
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Leading the 
sustainability charge 


Office of Sustainability 
announces leadership award 
winner 


U of A named 


greenest 
employer tor 


fifth straight year 


Jamie Hanlon 


hat a way to celebrate 

Earth Day: for the 

fifth year in a row the 
University of Alberta was named 
one of Canada’s greenest employers. 

The award was announced April | 

22 by Mediacorp Canada Inc., 
a specialty publisher of employ- 
ment-related periodicals that spon- 
sors other employer awards such 
as Canada’s Top 100 Employers. 
According to the Mediacorp 
website, the green award recognizes 
employers that “lead the nation in 
creating a culture of environmental 
awareness in their organization.” 
Last year, the University of Alberta 
was one of six post-secondary insti- 
tutions in Canada to win. 
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In this year’s submission, the 
U of A’s Office of Sustainability 
offered the ecoREPs program and 
greening efforts in the Faculty of 
Education as some of the initia- 
tives undertaken on campus. Trina 
Innes, the office’s director, says 
the award is one shared across the 
entire institution. 

“This award is a reflection of all 
the great things that are happen- 
ing on campus,’ she said. “Be it our 
human resources area, our facilities 
and operations or the projects that 
our employees are working on and 
participating in, it’s a time for us all 
to celebrate. 

“We're proud to have received 
this award for the fifth year in 


Brian Murphy 


he University of Alberta’s strength in 

water research was acknowledged to- 

day by the provincial government with 
funding for nine new research projects. 

The UofA 
received half of 
the 18 grants 
the provincial 
agency Alberta 
Innoyates 
made available 
in an open 
competition 
for research 
proposals. 

The $10-mil- 


lion program 


Greg Goss aims to 


ensure Alberta 
has safe and secure drinking water, healthy 
ecosystems and enough water to support a 


arow. Mi 


growing economy. 


Leds make 17 happen! | 


John Nychka, seen here chopping pencils with a Silly Putty axe that w 


Biologist Greg Goss, executive director of 
the U of A Water Initiative, says the university's 
winning research proposals represent an array 
of specialties. “We have strength right across 
the board,” said Goss. “From medicine and 
public health to engineering and agriculture, 
U of A researchers will look at water issues as 
diverse as swimmer’s itch, wetland sustainabil- 
ity and forecasting Alberta's water future.” 

Goss says predicting the province's water 
future is a major undertaking. 

“We already experience water shortages in 
parts of the province, and the pressure for more 
water is always there,’ said Goss. “We have to 
accommodate population growth, economic 
development and the undeniable effects of 


climate change.” 


This look ahead at the entire province’s water 


resources will be run by new U of A biology 
researcher Monireh Faramarzi, who arrives from 
Iran this summer. 

Faramarzi has experience with large-scale 
research into the effects of climate change 


on water supplies. Faramarzi developed 


conference.ualberta.ca | 780-492-6057 


as dipped in liquid nitrogen in advance of his FoT Spots presentation May 2, is a recipient of a 
2013 Rutherford Award for Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching. See story page 3. 


Alberta counts on U of A water researchers 


predictive modeling tools for an in-depth 
look at Africa’s water future, and she'll be 
giving Alberta its first-ever, border-to-border 
close-up examination. 

Goss says this will give government policy- 
makers an unprecedented opportunity to see 
and plan for Alberta’s water 50 years from now. 

“Faramarzi’s three-year study will assess the 
risks to water security and quality brought on 
by changing climate conditions,” said Goss. 
“Tr will be a vital tool for bringing about pre- 
emptive change to land use practices, linking 
population growth with local water supplies 


and ensuring water is available for sustained 


economic growth.” fi 
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President encourages campus to come together 


Bryan Alary 


he University of Alberta is 

“united in purpose” to com- 

pete with the best public 
universities in the world and deliver 
excellence across the institution in 
the face of an ongoing budget crisis, 
said President Indira Samarasekera. 

During a campus forum 

April 19, Samarasekera provided 
an update on the university's fiscal 
situation, including the 2013-14 
budget, meetings with post-sec- 
ondary presidents and government 
officials, and most recently a board 
of governors’ retreat. She said she 
has new marching orders from the 
board to create a change agenda to 
help cope with the budget realities, 
remain a strong partner in Campus 
Alberta and emerge as a stronger 
institution in the future. 


“What does this mean for the 
U of A?” she said. “It means the 
board expects this university to 
come together—and I can’t em- 
phasize that more—with thought- 
ful, visionary solutions, just as the 
board has come together to create 
a thoughtful visionary statement to 
guide us.” 

The U of A faces a $67-million 
funding shortfall for 2013-14 due 
to a $43-million cut to the univer- 
sity’s operating grant, the loss of a 
promised two per cent increase and 
an ongoing structural deficit. 

Samarasekera said the university 
will not be able to correct a funding 
gap that large in one budgetary year 
and is working on a three-year solu- 
tion to balance the books in 2015- 
16. The budget for the 2013-14 year 
includes 1.5 per cent across-the- 
board cuts to faculties and units, 


Clearing up some myths 


Indira Samarasekera 
President and Vice-Chancellor 


his morning I participated in the University of Alberta Senate 
plenary session. The Senate and I discussed the many chal- 
lenges the university community is facing. I haye asked the 


Senators for their 
help, especially in 
dispelling a few of 
the myths which 
are currently cir- 
culating. I’ve since 


been asked to share my thoughts more broadly, so that others can use 


them in conversations with their friends and neighbours. Here they are: 


Myth 1: We do a bad job of transferring students. 


Untrue. 


This is completely unfounded. Our transfer program is the envy 
of schools across the continent. To date, the University of Alberta 
has negotiated more than 5,200 transfer agreements with its Campus 
Alberta partners, enabling more than 27,000 students to move from 
other Campus Alberta institutions to the U of A. More than one in 
four U of A students is a transfer student. 

The Alberta Council on Admissions and Transfer (ACAT) sur- 
veyed students in 2010, and 90 per cent indicated they were satisfied 
that they got the credits they were due when they transferred. 


Myth 2: We are inefficient 
Untrue. 


The people who work in administration are responsible for much 
of the essential day-to-day functioning of the university: research 
services, audit services, the registrar, risk management, payroll, human 
resources, animal care, libraries and much more. With these functions 
handled in administration, academic staff are able to focus on deliy- 
ering on the core research and teaching activities of the university. 
Our administrative costs are monitored by the auditor general who 
states that administration should be at 5 per cent of overall expenses. 
We are at 3.5 per cent. Even so, we are constantly seeking efficiencies, 


and will continue to do so. 


Myth 3: We receive too much funding from government 


Untrue. 


Compared to top publicly funded research intensive universities in 
the US, such as UC Berkeley, we receive $9000 less per year per stu- 


dent. I would suggest that given that Alberta is the richest province in 
Canada, with the highest disposable income and the highest employ- 
ment rate, we should expect to have the best funding for universities. 


Truth: The real problem facing Alberta students is access 

We have the lowest post-secondary participation rate in the 
country. In 2011, 6,000 qualified students could not find a place in 
Alberta’s post-secondary system. This is a significant problem, because 
Alberta needs an educated population. We know from past experi- 
ence that cutting education is a mistake that cannot be easily undone. 
Countries like China, India, and Brazil are making huge investments 
in post-secondary education. Given the rise of such new competition, 
we need access to more funding so we can increase our enrollment and 
prepare Alberta for the future. 

At the plenary session today, I reminded the Senators of our motto: 
Quaecumque vera or “whatsoever things are true.” Let us work togeth- 
er to tell those things which we know are true about the University of 
Alberta and the critical contribution we are making to Alberta. 


President Indira Samarasekera 


three per cent cuts to vice-president 
portfolios and a planned 25 per cent 
cut to travel expenses. In addition, 
many senior administrators are 
voluntarily taking a five-day leave, 
equivalent to a 1.92 per cent cut 

in wages. 

She said the university is target- 
ing a further $25 million in savings 
this year by reducing evergreen- 
ing and matching funding for IT 
equipment, reducing dollars for 
library collections, and finding 
alternate funding sources other than 
operating dollars. 

Samarasekera recognized these 
changes and other future changes 
will have a direct impact on the 
campus community. Layoffs have 
already started and will continue 
over the next six months. 

“Some of the things we do over 
these next weeks or months will be 
difficult. Frankly, some will be pain- 
ful,” she said. “In everything we do, 
we will need to make the decisions 
with the goal of excellence in mind.” 

Samarasekera said the university 
is looking to achieve 20 per cent 
of the net budget savings this year, 
followed by 40 per cent in each of 
2014-15 and 2015-16. What that 
means for next year is still un- 
known, she said. 

Samarasekera pledged that she is 
committed to reinforcing the value 
of post-secondary education fund- 
ing with the Alberta government, 
acommon goal of all 26 presidents 
within Campus Alberta. The 
presidents will meet regularly with 
each other, students and govern- 
ment on common issues, such as 
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drafting letters of expectation—now 
memorandums of understanding — 
and the need for reinvestment for 
Campus Alberta. 

During the question-and-answer 
session, she was quizzed on a num- 
ber of topics, including a letter from 
Enterprise and Advanced Education 
Minister Thomas Lukaszuk to all 
26 post-secondary boards, calling 
for fiscal restraint and three years of 
wage freezes. 

Samarasekera said she was dis- 
appointed the letter was made pub- 
lic before she had time to discuss 
its contents with faculty and staff 
associations on campus, but assured 
the audience that the university will 
honour existing contracts. 


66 In everything we do, we 
will need to make the 
decisions with the goal 
of excellence in mind.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


“We can’t function if we don’t 
honour what we've agreed to,” she 
said, noting the acting provost 
and the vice-president of finance 
will reach out to those unions and 
discuss what this letter means in the 
future and how the university will 
ensure it remains competitive. 

At the end of the forum, 
Samarasekera encouraged all fac- 
ulty, students and staff to leave on 
a note of optimism and to encour- 
age Alberta's potential for an even 
stronger post-secondary system. 

“Let’s all go forward with the 
determination to speak to our stake- 
holders, whether they be public, 
whether they be our MLAs, wheth- 
er they be government officials, 
whether they be cabinet ministers, 
about the incredible importance 
of not having us go backward in a 
province that should be able not 
just to reverse the $145-million cut, 
but to invest,” she said. 

“Task all of you to be ambas- 
sadors for that cause and for all of 
us to stand united and find a way 
forward in this year.” 

Video of the forum is avail- 
able at the Change@UAberta.ca 
website. Wi 
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deliver the Eric J. Hanson Memorial Lecture on the future of monetary policy. 
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teaching award keeps learning light 


Bev Betkowski 


2013 Awards for Teaching 
Excellence recipients 


little Silly Putty goes a long way. Just ask University 

of Alberta professor John Nychka, who uses the 

goo—and a lighthearted assortment of other every- 
day knick-knacks—to teach his materials engineering students 
about what really matters—keeping people safe. 


Rutherford Awards for Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching 


Alex Brown, Faculty of Science 


Christine Hughes, Faculty of Pharmacy and 
Pharmaceutical Sciences 


John Nychka, Faculty of Engineering 
Carla Peck, Faculty of Education 


i 


66 What | enjoy about teaching here is the great 
Support we get for taking risks.” 


William Hardy Alexander Awards for Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching 


Kristine Nutting, Augustana Faculty 
Enver Osmanagic, Faculty of Science 


John Nychka 


Since 2010 Nychka, an associate professor in the 
Department of Chemical and Materials Engineering, has 
been assigning his students small metal boxes filled with 
mechanical pencils, paper clips, lighters and magnets—and 
an egg of playtime putty—and challenging his classes to solve 
structural problems. 

The design lessons they learn while tinkering get the stu- 
dents thinking about what Nychka sees as the “human factor” 
and how it matters in their future professional work as they 
choose safe materials for applications ranging from bridges 
and office towers to pumps and pipes. 


Provost's Awards for Early Achievement of Excellence 
in Undergraduate Teaching 

Cheryl Poth, Faulty of Education 

Carrie Smith-Prei, Faculty of Arts 


Martin Zuidhof, Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 


John Nychka is a recipient of a 2013 Rutherford Award for Excellence in Environmental Sciences 


Undergraduate Teaching. 
Teaching Unit Award 


Field Studies in Tropical Ecology (Augustana Faculty) 


undergraduate teaching, to share how they keep their students 
Doris Audet, Augustana Faculty 


engaged and excited in class. 


By making learning accessible, visual and unexpected, 


Nychka appreciates that the U of A fosters freedom to 


David G. Larson, Augustana Faculty 


I see students get emotionally invested, and that inyest- 
ment is crucial for shifting responsibility and enabling 


engaged learning.” 


Nychka, who earned his undergraduate degree at the 
U of A and began teaching here in 2007, is a recipient of 
the university's 2013 Rutherford Award for Excellence in 


teach creatively. 
“What I enjoy about teaching here is the great support 
we get for taking risks. Sometimes it goes well, sometimes 
it doesn't, but people here believe in what we as teachers 
are trying to do,’ Nychka said, who participated in FoT 
Spots May 2. Mi 


Award for Excellence in Graduate Teaching 
Carol Boliek, Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 
Robert Campbell, Faculty of Science 
Jerrold Kachur, Faculty of Education 


New vice-provost and chief librarian drawn by U of A's leadership profile 


Geoff McMaster 


n recent years, Gerald Beasley 

has been a star librarian at 

Concordia University in 
Montreal and Columbia University 
in New York, two of the most 
exciting, culturally vibrant cities in 
North America. Among his many 
accomplishments, he helped shape 
Concordia’s academic mission and 
assisted in planning extensive renova- 
tions of the university’s libraries, set 
to begin later this year. 

With all that going on, what at- 

tracts him to Edmonton and his new 
post as the University of Alberta's 
vice-provost and chief librarian? 
To start with, he says, the U of A 
is regarded nationally as a beacon 
for championing post-secondary 
libraries. 

“Under the inspired leader- 
ship of Ernie Ingles, the U of A has 
really promoted and developed its 
library system in a way that is unique 
within Canada,’ says Beasley. “Of all 
the places you could mention, the 
U of A has shown real leadership in 
supporting its libraries, and that’s 
very attractive. 

“As chief librarian and vice-pro- 
vost, I’m being offered a much bigger 
job with a bigger responsibility and 
greater opportunity to contribute 
to new challenges on a national and 
international platform.” 

Beginning in August, Beasley will 
be responsible for the U of A’s library 
holdings at nine locations, as well 
as for its museums and collections, 
university bookstores, university 
archives, and the U of A Press. 

“Mr. Beasley has demonstrated 
throughout his career that he is a 
deep and strategic thinker, expert 

in listening and wholeheartedly 
devoted to the interests of his institu- 
dhis colleagues,” says Acting 
artin Ferguson-Pell. 


tion an 
Provost M 


“While committed to innovation 


and the promotion of technology 
and creativity, he also sustains a 


respect for traditional values.” 


Gerald Beasley 


In his role as vice-provost, which 
includes membership on the deans’ 
council, Beasley will also contribute 
to the U of A’s strategic vision while 
overseeing a staff of more than 400. 

“T know it’s a wonderful staff, and 
I’m very excited to know I’m going 
to be working with such a strong 
team,” he says. His vision includes 
“providing an outstanding service 
and experience for students,’ and 
that means constantly moving with 
the times—adapting to ever-evolving 
technology, to the changing nature 
of research and to the more immedi- 
ate challenge of fiscal constraints. 

It also means accepting a degree 
of risk in the constant search for in- 
noyation, he adds. 

Beasley was born and raised 
in Amersham, a small town in 
Buckinghamshire, England. He 
was the first in his family to at- 
tend university, studying English 
language and literature at Oxford 
and falling in love with that univer- 

sity’s storied libraries, especially the 


Bodleian, where he worked for a year 
after graduating. 


Sop sence penetra RinSeS? 
career choice,’ he says. “I wanted to 
find the kind of work where I would 
be helping other peoply to enjoy the 
things I was enjoying. 

“There was also the pure love 
of the environment, and what I 
believe libraries achieve in the world 
today—the preservation of cultural 
heritage and helping people get 
the information they need to be 
good citizens.” 

Beasley’s first job after graduat- 
ing in Library Studies in 1985 was 
at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, where he specialized in 
rare bookssbefore moving on to the 
Wellcome Institutee for the History 
of Medicine. 

In 1994 he emigrated to Canada, 
taking on a position at the Canadian 
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Facilities and Operations hosted a const 


time for September move in. 


Centre fof Architecture in Montreal 
where he served tee years, the last 


Gv~ we shied libearian. Beeween 


2004 and 2008, he headed up the 
Avery Architectural and Fine Arts 
Library at Columbia University, 
before returning to Montreal to lead 
Concordia University Libraries. 

At Concordia he introduced or 
improyed several notable library 
services, including enhanced study 
space and 24-hour access to both 
campus libraries, free laptop and 
tablet loans, a mobile-friendly library 
website and a new course reseryes 
service. Throughout his career, he’s 
also amassed an impressive list of 
publications and presentations, 
mostly on rare books and architec- 
tural collections. 

On the personal side, Beasley 
says, “I consider myself to be a hard 


worker who spends the rest of my 


Right on schedule 


time with family.” He has two boys, 
aged nine and 14, and looks forward 
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Edmonton's river valley. 


He says he'll be scouting out 
housing and schools for his kids 
over the next couple of months, 
so you may catch a glimpse of him 
before he officially arrives on campus 
August 1.8 


66 of all the places you 
could mention, the 
U of A has shown real 
leadership in supporting 
its libraries, and that’s 
very attractive.” 


Gerald Beasley 
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Bryan Alary 


fter 15 years of working with at-risk 

youth, University of Alberta alumna 

Sandra Bromley has witnessed first- 
hand how volunteering makes a difference in 
the community. 

Bromley is an artist and co-founder of 
iHuman Youth Society, which uses the arts 
as a tool to foster talent and hope in youth 
who would otherwise fall through the 
cracks of homelessness, abuse or addiction. 
As iHuman’s volunteer board chair, she has 
seen kids who have never been told they are 
talented—or even valuable—find a spark 
when someone takes an interest and provides 
encouragement. 

“People don’t understand the kids, they 
don’t understand their potential, they don’t 
understand the challenges. But these kids have 
amazing personalities, amazing potential and 


volunteers can make in their communities. 


communities in the spirit of volunteer- 

ism. The University of Alberta Alumni 
Association wants to hear about those efforts, 
which is why they’re putting out a challenge 


volunteer experiences by the association’s 
100th anniversary in 2015. 

“We have always known that U of A 
alumni feel very strongly about the import- 


‘do great thin 
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Throughout the challenge, the association 
will co-ordinate and facilitate U of A alumni 
volunteer efforts, including some already 
planned for Edmonton such as a River Valley 
Cleanup (June 1), Habitat for Humanity 
build (July 12 and 13) and events during 
the Edmonton International Fringe Theatre 
Festival in August. Volunteers will receive Do 
Great Things T-shirts—reinforcing the value 
of U of A alumni working for community. 

“The Alumni Volunteer Challenge is our 
chance to demonstrate to everyone the impact 
that alumni can have when they come together. 
That’s why the theme of the campaign is Do 
Great Things,” Halford says. 

In addition to her role with iHuman, 
Bromley volunteers her time with several 
arts organizations and on the U of A Art 
Acquisitions Committee. She also founded 
Bo Girls Group, a small charity that provides 
training for young girls and women affected by 


ways to give back,” says Bromley (‘79 BFA). 
“When they come here and work with our 
staff, all of a sudden these kids have a family 
and a way forward.” 

Every day, thousands of U of A alumni 
like Bromley do great things for their 


to engage all 250,000 alumni worldwide 
about the benefits of volunteerism. 

Launched April 21 in conjunction with 
National Volunteer Week, the U of A Alumni 


Volunteer Challenge aims to record 2,015 


alumni association. 


Making every day Earth Day at the U of A 


Folio Staff 


he first Earth Day on April 22, 1970, symbolized a cul- 
tural turning point as thousands of passionate students 
gathered to demonstrate their support for environment- 
al issues, changing the game for scientists and citizens alike. 
University of Alberta professors and students have taken up 
the complex challenges these issues pose—challenges that de- 
mand scientific teamwork across disciplines, strong community 
engagement and a shared sense of responsibility. Working side 
by side, they are helping answer questions about what changes in 
the environment mean for the future of our planet. 
Arturo Sanchez-Azofeifa, professor in the Department 
of Earth and Atmospheric Sciences, has his eye on the big 


picture of climate change. As part of his work in the U of A’s 


Centre for Earth Observation Sciences, his research group 
is actively monitoring environmental changes around 
the world. 

Cassidy Rankine, a PhD student in Sanchez-Azofeifa’s 
research group, describes their work as hitting the sweet spot 
between the technological revolution and ecological sciences 
to improve our ability to adapt and respond to rapid environ- 
mental changes. 

“Our lab uses satellite and airborne imagery to understand 
land use and land cover changes in relation to global ecol- 
ogy, across the Canadian Arctic to the American tropics,” 
says Rankine. 

A native Albertan, Rankine started working on enyiron- 
mental monitoring research as an undergrad, doing field work 
in Mexico, Costa Rica, Panama, Brazil, and Argentina in- 
stalling meteorological sensors. His doctoral research is taking 
advantage of emerging wireless sensor network technology 
and advanced optical remote sensing techniques for environ- 
mental monitoring. During his studies at the U of A, he’s also 
learned a lot about partnering up to get things done. He works 


Child patient volunteers enjoy second annual Mini Docs camp 


Raquel Maurier 


something was wrong. 


he Faculty of Medicine 


healthy and how to treat the system if 


The final station was triage, 
where the new “mini doctors” 


closely with local communities to educate and empower them to 
manage their own environmental stewardship programs. He also 
collaborates with other research groups on campus in comput- 
ing science and engineering, with industry partners at IBM 

and Microsoft Research, and with the Smithsonian Tropical 
Research Institute. 

Environmental sociologist Emily Huddart-Kennedy is 
looking at how household income affects greenhouse gas emis- 
sions—and what she has found could help governments make 
the most of policies aimed at reducing those emissions. 

Huddart-Kennedy, a researcher with the Department of 
Resource Economics and Environmental Sociology, recently 
discovered that the wealthiest Alberta households emitted the 
most greenhouse gases—more than twice as much per year as 
the lowest-income households. The point for policy-makers, 
she says, is that the higher-income households also have more 
control over their carbon footprint. 

Huddart-Kennedy says her findings suggest governments 
should factor in income disparity as they make policies intended 
to help households get greener. “The solution in Alberta would 
be to push renewables, create incentives to build smaller homes 
and create disincentives to build low-density, auto-dependent 
suburbs,” she says. “Municipal governments can think about 
things like higher vehicle taxes for larger and multiple vehicles, 
and programs to reduce air travel.” 

Students in Erin Bayne’s undergraduate conseryation biology 
course also took their work to the streets, 

For their study on bird deaths in urban environments, they 
enlisted an army of Edmonton-area homeowners as research 
assistants who helped them chronicle bird fatalities in their 
neighbourhoods. Their findings may help homeowners take 
practical steps to prevent birds from dying in collisions with 
house windows. 

Bayne, a professor in the Department of Biological 
Sciences, says the project also equipped his students with 
communications planning and community engagement skills 


much and answered any questions 
I had. They showed us lots of x-rays 


and I really liked the pen that looks Phil 


ance of bringing their time and talents to 
bear in the service of their communities, 
the province and the global commun- 


ity, says Jane Halford, president of the 


appreciation of their time and 
patience,” said Liu. 
Quon, one of the two med- 


war in Sierra Leone. Giving her time to help 
others is not work. It’s a part of her life. But 
more important, it’s part of a far bigger picture, 
she says. 


“Volunteering creates a healthier, stronger 
community and it’s good for everybody.” Hi 
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Pembina Hall 


they can use for any future project that takes an army—or a 
village—to pull together. 

A group of science students, who just completed the first 
run of a course called Science 299, Science Citizenship, are 
also learning to hit the ground running as environmental 
change agents. 

The course throws students into the fray to apply their talents 
to real-world issues by taking a global problem and scaling it to 
a local solution. The first cohort addressed issues like electronic 
recycling, water scarcity and grey-water recycling, and chronic 
disease prevention, says instructor Glenn Loppnow. 

“Some students have had some very personal things hap- 
pen to them that they want to try to and address in a way that 
benefits not only people that are close to them, but others,” 
says Loppnow. i 
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& Dentistry held its 

second annual Mini Docs 
camp to thank children who 
volunteer as patients for UofA 
medical students. 

The day-long camp was held in 
the Zeidler Ledcor building with 34 
children rotating through a series of 
stations focusing on the cardiovascu- 
lar, respiratory, gastrointestinal and 
musculoskeletal systems, vital signs 
and special senses. 

At each station, they learned about 
that body system, how to keep it 


pulled together everything they had 
learned and treated a mock patient. 
As they rotated through each sta- 
tion, the children were also given 
scrubs or masks, so that by the time 
they reached triage they looked like 
real doctors. 

Juliet, 11, said she enjoyed vol- 
unteering, and the camp itself, and 
would recommend the experience to 
other kids. 

“T really liked how there were so 
many stations, they taught me so 


like a needle. Dealing with the mock 
patient was fun because it really 
helped me remember everything I 
had learned and come up with a real 
plan to help a patient.” 

Second-year medical student 
Fangwei Liu said the camp is a 
great way to thank the children and 
their families who take time out of 
their busy schedules to volunteer 
as patients to benefit physicians of 
tomorrow. 

“Mini Docs gave us the op- 
portunity to show the kids our 


ical students who co-ordinated Mini 
Docs, said volunteers’ enthusiasm 
helped make the event a huge success. 
“The children had a blast and they 
really impressed me with how much 
they knew,’ he said. “My favorite 
part was watching them utilize their 
newly learned skills while treating the 
fake patient in the triage station.” 

Asa volunteer patient, each child 
came to the U of A with a parent for 
a two-hour visit. 

During that time, medical stu- 
dents would take a patient history 


look at a heart model. 


and then do a physical exam with the 
child. 

“The patient I had told us dur- 
ing the patient exam that she was 
volunteering so that she can help us 
be good doctors, but also because she 


wants to be a pediatrician herself” 
said Krista Lai, a second 


-year med- 
ical student. M 
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Students to tackle energy, water challenges in far North 


Richard Cairney 


hree University of Alberta 
students will spend their 
summer in the far North 
as part of a new major initia- 
tive to work with northern and 
remote communities. 

Called Engage North, the 
project begins this year by sending 
students to work in Pangnirtung, 
an Inuit community of about 1,400 
in Nunavut. The students will work 
for the hamlet on drainage planning 
and energy efficiency issues, with 
support from engineering profes- 
sionals who will serve as mentors. 

The students will be working 
in Pangnirtung from May 15 to 
Aug. 23. 

Heidi Johnson, a third-year 
mechanical engineering student, 
says she has been on rewarding co- 
op placements in southern Alberta, 
but had hopes of working in the 
North—she imagined applying 
for co-op positions in industry or 
the resource sector. Instead, she is 
bound for Pangnirtung, where she 
and environmental engineering 
student Stephanie Lettner will be 
working on an energy audit to help 
determine ways of improving energy 
efficiency and reducing costs. 

“A large portion of the hamlet’s 
budget goes toward energy costs— 
heating and electricity. Because all 
of their power comes from diesel 
generators, any sort of efficiencies 
in heating or electricity will make a 
huge difference and pay off quickly 
because diesel is so expensive to 
begin with,’ Johnson said. 

Johnson and Lettner will be 
looking at energy flow through 
the town, assessing the efficiency 
of appliances and fixtures, and 
searching for areas of heat loss. They 
will be coming up with remedies 
wherever possible. 

“All of their diesel is shipped 
up there once a year,’ said Lettner, 
“so it really is a limited resource. 
We might be coming up with 
suggestions that are pretty straight- 
forward, like changing from incan- 
descent to LED lighting.” 

Third-year civil engineering 
student Keita Hill will be inves- 
tigating drainage issues in the 
hamlet. Pangnirtung is located on 
the shore of Pangnirtung Fjord, 
at the base of a mountainous 
region. In 2009, a flood caused by 
unusually rapid melting combined 
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Pangnirtung, a hamlet of about 1,400 people in Nunavut, is the centre of a new U of A-based project called Engage North. 


Northern community energized 
by relationship with U of A 


A partnership between the University of Alberta and the northern community of Pangnirtung opens doors benefiting 
both communities, according to the hamlet's top administrator. 


Ron Mongeau, senior administrative officer for Pangnirtung, says connections between the community and the univer- 


sity can only have positive outcomes. 


Municipal governance in northern communities is a relatively new exercise. Pangnirtung has been self-governing for 
just 41 years, and is the oldest municipal government in the North. 
“But as is the case with most municipal governments, we are asked to do more every year with less funding,” said 
Mongeau. “This creates huge capacity issues within the municipality, Even though we are a large community, | don’t have 
a budget to hire a municipal engineer. | do not have full-time engineer on staff—we are lacking the kind of expertise that 
is generally available to southern municipalities. 
“So the opportunity to develop a relationship with the University of Alberta, to look at some critical issues in our 
community and find ways to address them using the skills of these senior students who have access to large amounts of 


information and technology, and who have the support of knowledgeable advisors, is amazing.” 
Mongeau and the hamlet foreman talked about the kind of expertise that COUIG De available to them, then made a 


list of areas that need urgent help. The two priorities are developing a comprehensive drainage plan for the town and 
conducting an energy audit to cut down on energy costs, and using the savings on social programming. 

“We have areas of the town that flood every year at runoff time,” Mongeau said. "Because we lack engineering 
expertise, it has been difficult coming up with a comprehensive drainage plan. We've never been able to look at drainage 
holistically and come up with a two- or three-year plan that would cover the entire municipality.” 

Mongeau says the North is changing rapidly, and his community needs help to reach its full potential. Climate change 
is opening the North up to massive resource developments and Mongeau is looking far into the future when he talks 


about Engage North. 


He's hoping to explore renewable energy such as solar power, which would allow the town to keep its public swimming 
pool open two months longer every year; he would love to see the town harvest the constantly blowing winds for power 
generation and envisions a day when the active tides of Pangnirtung Fjord are also used to generate power. 

“1 am committed to moving this town down a greener path,” he said. “As climate change opens up the North, we see 
more and more movement of goods and more people coming here to look at development, and we will be better pos- 
itioned to handle that. We are making connections, we are opening doors to vast amounts of information and support and 
making that connection between southern and northern Canada,” 


with rainfalls caused the col- 

lapse of two bridges that cross 

the Duval River. and parts of the 
hamlet experience flooding every 
spring, according to Pangnirtung’s 
senior administrative officer, 


Ron Mongeau. 
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Congratulations to Linda Harrison who 
won copy of Naming Edmonton: From 
Ada to Zoe, courtesy of the U of A Press 
as part of Folio’s April 19 “Are You a 
Winner?” contest. Harrison identified 
the location of last issue's photo as the 
dining hall of the Lister Centre. Up for 
grabs is another wonderful Butterdome 
butter dish. To win it, simply identify 
where the object pictured is located and 
email your answer to folio@ualberta.ca 
by noon on Monday, May 13, and you 
will be entered into the draw. 


Working with Mongeau and his 
staff, Hill will gather information 
on drainage grades and help develop 
a flood prevention plan. 


“The opportunity to develop a 
relationship with the University 
of Alberta, to look at some critical 


issues in our community and find 
ways to address them using the skills 
of these senior students who have 
access to large amounts of informa- 
tion and technology, and who have 
the support of knowledgeable advis- 
ors, is amazing, said Mongeau. 

The three students are well aware 
that they are taking the first steps 
into what should become an endur- 
ing partnership that brings different 
cultures together. 

“The program seems to be well 
designed in that we are learning 
to bridge what will certainly be 
a cultural divide,” said Hill. “We 
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are building things that are tech- 
nically engineering projects, but 
we are also building a long-term 
community partnership.” 

Engage North was established by 
mechanical engineering professors 
Sushanta Mitra and Larry Kostiuk 
with civil engineering graduate 
student Fraser Mah and fourth- 
year civil engineering student Tyler 
Heal. Mitra is the U of A lead ona 
five-year, $30-million collaboration 
with India to develop new tech- 
nologies to ensure health, safety and 
sustainability for rural and remote 
communities in both countries. 

Called IC-IMPACTS, the 
collaboration is an ideal way to 
address some of the country’s 
most vexing challenges. In Canada 
alone, for example, access to clean 
water is an enormous challenge, 
particularly in First Nations and 
remote communities. 

“We are working in partnerships 
with communities, and that is what 
I like about this initiative,” said 
Mitra. “Engage North goes beyond 
the well-tested path of doing re- 
search, particularly in the engineer- 
ing domain. It will help us connect 
with communities.” 

In its inaugural year, Engage 
North is taking baby steps. This year 
it is sending the three engineering 
students on placements. In subse- 
quent years it is going to include 
students from disciplines as diverse 
as public health and agriculture. It 
will also expand to include universi- 


ties across Canada—some of which 
have already expressed interest. 


Caylie Gnyra, a member of the 
Engage North organizing com- 
mittee, emphasizes that Engage 
North and the students are in 
a partnership. 

“We are at a point where it’s 
really important for the rest of 
the world to develop relationships 
with indigenous communities,’ she 
said. “We have all of this technol- 
ogy about sustainability but we can 
probably learn a lot about sustain- 
ability from the people who are liv- 
ing in one of the harshest environ- 
ments in the world.” 

Doug Goss, U of A board chair, 
says the university is already a 
powerhouse in northern research, 
with internationally respected 
projects such as the Canadian 
Circumpolar Institute and the 
Circumpolar Library. Engage 
North, Goss says, adds an excit- 
ing new dimension to the univer- 
sity’s connection to northern and 
remote communities. 

“When we talk about ‘uplifting 
the whole people; that doesn’t end 
in Alberta,” Goss said. “I continue 
to be astonished by the ties this 
university has all over the world and 


the differences we make.” M 
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Learning legalese outside the classroom 


Katherine Thompson & Michael Brown 
he University of Alberta has renewed its unwavering 
support of improving the classroom experience by an- 
nouncing 10 new projects that will benefit from the 


university's Teaching and Learning Enhancement Fund. 
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Peter Sankoff 


The fund, launched in 2006, is a key initiative in sup- 
port of the U of A’s Dare to Deliver vision document. The 
purpose of the fund is to support those engaged in teaching 
at the university, allowing them to improve their teaching 
skills, enhance their understanding of teaching and learning 
processes and provide teaching environments to optimize the 
student experience. 

Faculty of Law professor Peter Sankoff has been awarded 
a $22,547 TLEF grant from for his project entitled Core 
Concept Delivery Outside the Classroom: Adapting Lessons 
from the Khan Academy to University Instruction. 
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understanding of the law and were more quickly able to apply 
it in challenging situations. However, he found his students 
often complained that they lacked a basic understanding of 
some of the more difficult evidentiary concepts before dig- 
ging into the problems. 

His solution to the problem drew upon the inspiration 
of The Khan Academy, a not-for-profit organization that 
makes short web-based classroom lessons available to anyone 
who wishes to learn. It uses modern software and touch-pad 
technology to create lessons with dynamic visuals that are 
both educational and entertaining. This year, for the first 
time, foundational law and explanation of basic concepts in 
Sankoff’s class was not delivered through lectures. Instead, 
students prepared for class by watching short “capsules,” or 
video podcasts that Sankoff himself created beforehand and 
posted on-line. 

In addition to being available on demand, Sankoff says 
the capsules free up class time to focus on deeper learning 
objectives and allow the possibility of exploring additional 
topics that could never be reached before. 

Sankoff says he will use his TLEF to explore the benefits 
of capsule use in greater detail, expand their utility within his 
classes, and prepare guidance for others who wish to pursue 
this method of teaching. 

He says he hopes his project results will show that 
capsules have enormous potential as a means of delivering 
complex and often dense material as a supplementary teach- 
ing strategy, permitting more productive use of valuable 
classroom time. 


Sankoff adds initiatives like TLEF are absolutely essential 


Other 2013-14 TLEF's 


The Honors Academy of Arts and Science ($56,500) 
Mikael Adolphson, Glen Loppnow, Richard Westerman 


Developing MOOC Teaching and Learning Objects for 
Arts Courses ($37,505) 
Sean Gouglas 


Developing Interactive Online Lab Activities and an 
Online Course for LING 205, Phonetics ($52,981) 


Benjamin Tucker, Karen Pollock 


Developing a Computer-Based Assessment System to 
Support the Rapid Expansion of Online Teaching and 
Learning at the University of Alberta ($50,521) 

Mark Gierl, Osmar Zaiane, Tracy Hillier, Cheryl Poth, Ying Cui, 
Geoff Bostick, Mark Hall, Mary Roberts, Ken Cor, Hollis Lai 


Evaluating the Long-Term Student Outcomes of CSL 
Participation ($40,856) 
Alison Taylor, Mary Richards, Zane Hamm, John Simpson 


Assessment of Collaborator and Communicator 
CanMEDS Competencies by Interprofessionals for 
Developmental Pediatric Trainees ($23,492) 

Lyn Kathryn Sonnenberg, Lesley Wiart 


The Use of Mobile Technology to Enhance Learning 
Through Online Communities of Practice Among 
Occupational Therapy Students in Edmonton and 
Calgary ($111,010) 

Lili Liu, Shaniff Esmail, Elizabeth Taylor, Eleni Stroulia, 
Sharla King 


Computer-Based Content Across the Mathematics 
Curriculum ($136,606) 


Charles Doran, George Peschke, James Lewis, Terry Gannon, 
Vincent Bouchard 


Plagiarism Awareness, Prevention and Skill Building 
($53,300) 
Brenda Leskiw, Stephen Kuntz, Glenda Baker 


Sankoff’s project is designed to help create a new way of 
helping students learn difficult legal concepts. Over the past 
three years, Sankoff has transformed his law of evidence class- 
room from a standard lecture format into one that focuses 
on dynamic problem solving and application of evidentiary 
principle. He says his experience showed that students who 
worked on evidence problems in this way developed a better 


to ensure that innovation in teaching remains a top priority 
in the university system—as it should be. 


Exploring what it took to create the modern museum 


Michael Davies-Venn 


reviously unknown details 

about spaces that hold strange 

and curious items are now 
revealed in a book by a University of 
Alberta researcher. 

Lianne McTavish, professor in 
the Department of Art and Design 
at the U of A, spent nearly a decade 
studying the records of Canadian, 
American and European museums. 
The results of her research are 
detailed in the book, Defining the 
Modern Museum. 

The study, which took McTavish 
across Canada, the United States 
and Europe, challenges common 
ideas about Canadian museums and 
documents changes that explain 
how Canadians now connect with 
these institutions of regional and 
national identity. 

McTavish says her text is also the 
first major study to explore women’s 
contributions to building museums, 
especially natural history collections, 
across Canada. 

She argues that, until now, there 
has been no record of the mas- 
sive contributions women made 
to building some of Canada’s most 
prestigious museums. 

“Women were involved in build- 
ing museums from the grassroots. 
From the 1850s on, women donated 
hundreds of objects to different 
museums, and they raised funds to 
help pay for buildings,” she says. 


Still, she says, few generalizations 
can be made about how the mu- 
seums founded in the 19th century 
evolved. But popular museums, such 
as the New Brunswick Museum in 
Saint John—which dates back to 
1842, making it Canada’s oldest 
continuing public museum—share a 
common history. 


GG If people understand that 
the museum is theirs, 
they can use the space 
how they wish, whatever 
that may be. Such an 
attitude would in many 
ways mark a return to 
the past.” 


Lianne McTavish 


“Earlier museums were more 
personalized and spontaneous. The 
volunteer founders would host en- 
tertainment events which included 
singing, dancing, and eating inside 
the museum. And they would have 
lectures continually where they 
would pass around objects, allowing 
visitors to touch and interact with 
them,” McTavish says. 

Changes eventually came to 
many institutions when Canadians 
associated with the Carnegie 


- 


Corporation began trying to profes- 
sionalize Canadian museums. 

“Tt was an official mandate of the 
Carnegie Corporation to profes- 
sionalize Canadian museums, to 
hire people who had university de- 
grees and were focused on research 
and the production of knowledge, 
instead of being primarily de- 
voted to outreach or sociability,” 
says McTavish. 

Although she notes that this 
process sometimes displaced 
volunteers from those institu- 
tions, McTavish challenges the 
contention by some historians 
that it displaced the gender and 
class makeup of the community 
volunteers who had built some of 
Canada’s museums, and that by the 
1920s, these so-called amateurs had 
been driven out by wealthy patrons 
who favoured replacing them with 
trained professionals. 

“That is simplistic and in- 
accurate,’ McTavish says. “The 
middle-class and wealthy patrons 
of museums never really managed 
to erase and replace the earlier his- 
tory of museums, and there were 
variances across different kinds 
of institutions.” 

But the status of the curator did 
change over time, becoming more 
elevated. During the 19th century, 
curators were tasked with every- 
thing from cleaning to fixing the 
roof, McTavish says. 

“Now a professional curator is 
expected to embody the museum 


“If we are to keep up with the needs of today’s student, 
faculty members need to be consistently reflecting on what 
constitutes good teaching and productive student engage- 
ment,” he said. “It is great to know that the U of A supports 
research that explores the use of different types of pedagogy 


*Various TLEF projects will featured in Folio throughout the year 


and inventive teaching techniques, and rewards efforts to try 
and find new and ever more effective ways to educate and 
connect with our students.” Bi 


Lianne McTavish wrote “Defining the Modern Museum,” which details the evolution of 


Canada’s museums. 


and perform a museum identity in 
a way that’s linked with class and 
gender, There’s a hierarchy in place, 
which did not exist during the 19th 
century; it has all been negotiated,” 
she claims. 

Perhaps ironically, the elevated 
status of the curator has occurred at 
the same time as a general decline. 
in the status of visual learning. 
McTavish contends that some 
critics of contemporary museums 
are anxious about the possible link 
between looking and “mindless” 
entertainment. 

“In the late 19th century, it was 
understood that though it would be 
good to have someone talk about 
a museum object or specimen, just 
looking at it was, in and of itself, 

a learning activity. Now there is a 
certain anxiety about distinguishing 


entertainment from education, 
which did not really exist in early 
Canadian museums.” 

McTavish notes that the era 
of professionalization did much 
good, resulting in improved storage 
facilities and better preservation of 
valuable objects—and she says some 
museums are now heading back to 
the old days of more community 
involvement. 

“Some people feel that museums 
are not for them; they feel excluded. 
Many institutions are now trying 
to overcome an elitist image,’ she 
says. “If people understand that the 
museum is theirs, they can use the 
space how they wish, whatever that 
may be. 

“Such an attitude would in many 
ways mark a return to the past.” Mi 
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Fish was on the menu for flying dinosaur 


Brian Murphy 


niversity of Alberta-led 

research reveals that 

Microraptor, a small 
flying dinosaur, was a complete 
hunter—able to swoop down and 
pick up fish as well as its previ- 
ously known prey of birds and 
tree-dwelling mammals. 

Scott Persons, a paleontology 

graduate student at the U of A, 


says new evidence of Microraptor's 


hunting ability came from fossil- 
ized remains in China. “We were 


very fortunate that this Microraptor 


was found in volcanic ash and 
its stomach content of fish was 
easily identified.” 

Before this discovery, paleon- 
tologists believed microraptors, 
which were about the size of a 
modern-day hawk, lived in trees 
where they preyed exclusively on 
small birds and mammals about the 


size of squirrels. 


“Now we know that Microraptor 
operated in varied terrain and had 
a varied diet,” said Persons. “It took 
advantage of a variety of prey in the 
wet, forested environment that was 
China during the early Cretaceous 
period, 120 million years ago.” 

Further analysis of the fossil 
revealed that its teeth were adapted 
to catching slippery, wiggling prey 
like fish. Dinosaur researchers have 
established that most meat-eaters 
had teeth with serrations on both 


Artist’s conception of a Microraptor eating a fish it has caught. 


sides, which helped the predator 
saw through meat like a steak knife. 

But the Microraptor’s teeth were 
serrated on just one side, and were 
angled forward. 

“Microraptor seems adapted to 
impale fish on its teeth. With re- 
duced serrations, the prey wouldn’t 
tear itself apart while it struggled,” 
said Persons. “Microraptor could 
simply raise its head back; the fish 
would slip off the teeth and be 
swallowed whole, no fuss, no muss.” 

Persons likens the Microraptor’s 
wing configuration to that of a 
biplane. “Tt had long feathers on its 
forearms, hind legs and tail,” said 
Persons. “It was capable of short, 
controlled flights.” 

This is the first evidence of a 
flying raptor, a member of the 
dromaeosaur family of dinosaurs, 
successfully preying on fish. 

The research was published 
April 22 in the journal Evolution. 


Small mammal, caterpillar form food co-op in North 


Brian Murphy 


ho would have thought that two very 

different species, a small insect and a furry 

alpine mammal, would develop a shared 
food arrangement in the far North? 

University of Alberta researchers were certainly 
surprised when they discovered the unusual response 
of pikas to patches of vegetation that had previously 
been grazed on by caterpillars from a species normally 
found in the high Arctic. 

U of A biology researcher Isabel C. Barrio analyzed 
how two herbivores, caterpillars and pikas, competed 
for scarce vegetation in alpine areas of the southwest 
Yukon. The caterpillars come out of their winter 
cocoons and start consuming vegetation soon after 
the snow melts in June. Weeks later, the pika starts 
gathering and storing food in its winter den. For the 
experiment, Barrio altered the numbers of caterpillars 
grazing on small plots of land surrounding pika dens. 

“What we found was that the pikas preferred the 
patches first grazed on by caterpillars,’ said Barrio. “We 
think the caterpillar’s waste acted as a natural fertilizer, 
making the vegetation richer and more attractive to 


the pika.” 


mountain areas. 


Uof A biology professor David Hik, who supervised 
the research, says the results are the opposite of what the 
team expected to find. 

“Normally you'd expect that increased grazing by the 
caterpillars would have a negative effect on the pika,” 
said Hik. “But the very territorial little pika actually pre- 
ferred the vegetation first consumed by the caterpillars.” 

The researchers say it’s highly unusual that two dis- 
tant herbivore species—an insect in its larval stage and a 
mammal—react positively to one another when it comes 
to the all-consuming survival issue of finding food. 

These caterpillars stay in their crawling laryal stage 
for up to 14 years, sheltering in a cocoon during the 
long winters before finally becoming Arctic woolly bear 
moths for the final 24 hours of their lives. 

The pika does not hibernate and gathers a food sup- 
ply in its den. Its food-gathering territory surrounds the 
den and covers an area of around 700 square metres. 

The researchers say they'll continue their work on the 
caterpillar—pika relationship to explore the long-term 
implications for increased insect populations and com- 
petition for scarce food resources in northern mountain 
environments. 

Barrio was the lead author on the collaborative 
research project, which was published April 24 in the 
journal Biology Letters. Wi 
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¢ 27 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and 
southwest Edmonton 
Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors 
* Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
¢ Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
+ Bilingual in English and Spanish 


- “Call me to experience the 
5 _ dedicated, knowledgable, and 
, "caring service that I provide to 
> all my clients,” | 


We believe that your 
home is the best place 
for your child to be. 


Preferred 
Personnel 
of Canada 


Our goal is your goal; to locate the most qualified 
individual from the largest pool of caregivers available. 


Call 780-430-7987 or Toll-free 1-800-899-8841 


www.preferrednannies.com 


ualberta.ca/learnmore 
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Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry Staff 


ori West, a medical researcher from the University of 
Alberta, has been tasked with leading Canada’s new 
transplant research program. 

The announcement April 22 came as good news to the 
Radbourne family. 

When Adelaide Radbourne was waiting for a heart 
transplant, her mother Chloe felt absolutely powerless. “It 
was honestly the most humbling experience of my life,” she 
remembers with emotion. “To wonder every day whether your 
child was going to live, and to know that the only solution 
was to wait for another child to die.” 

Adelaide received her heart transplant at the Stollery 
Children’s Hospital at the age of six months. Today, she is a 
“busy, bossy, loving little girl” of almost four years—a pre- 
schooler, budding ballerina and soccer player. 

The Radbournes must still travel from their Grande 
Prairie home to Edmonton eyery three months to meet with 
Adelaide's organ transplant team, and Adelaide will need 
immunosuppressant drugs for the rest of her life. But accord- 
ing to Chloe, it is a small price to pay for the miracle of her 
daughter’s new heart. And she is optimistic that a new nation- 
al transplant research program will help pave the way for more 
families across Canada to experience miracles like Adelaide's. 

The Canadian Institutes of Health Research marked the 
launch of National Organ and Tissue Donor Awareness Week 
with the announcement of the Canadian National Transplant 
Research Program. The program is designed to increase organ 
and tissue donation in Canada and enhance the survival and 
quality of life of Canadians who receive transplants. 

West, a researcher at the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 
and the cardiologist who first treated Adelaide and helped 
prepare her for transplant, will lead the program. Several 
other U of A researchers are also part of this national research 
network. James Shapiro will lead a project on “Ex vivo organ 
transplant protection and repair,’ Atul Humar leads one 
called “Viral pathogenesis in transplantation: prediction, 


U of A engineers fly high at APEGA Summit Awards 
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discovery and opti- 
mization of risk,” and 
Tim Caulfield heads a 
project called “Ethical, 
economic, legal and 
social (EELS) issues in 
transplantation.” 

The program brings 
together 105 investiga- 
tors and 86 collaborators 
from across the country 
to carry out research 
and develop resources to 
help Canadian trans- 
plant patients and those 


Lori West 


waiting for tissue or 
organ transplants. 

“This is a unique in- 
itiative, said West. “We've never had a transplant-specific pro- 
gram with the potential to affect the lives of so many people 
suffering from malignancies and end-stage organ failure. The 
impact of transplantation as a field to Canadians with severe 
and chronic diseases is enormous.” 

That potential is borne out in the statistics: 4,500 
Canadians are on waiting lists for organ transplants and 
many of these people will die before receiving one. In 2010, 
for example, nearly one-quarter of candidates for heart and 
liver transplants died without receiving transplant surgeries. 
In addition, 40% of patients with leukemia or other blood- 
related diseases were without bone-marrow donors. 

The economic impact of transplantation is also extraordin- 
ary. For example, every kidney transplant performed saves the 
health system more than $60,000 per year. 

The new program will transform the field of transplanta- 
tion by addressing barriers to donation, therefore increasing 
the number of available organs, improving the quality and vi- 
ability of donated organs and grafts, and improving long-term 
survival and quality of life among transplant patients. It is the 
first program in the world to unite and integrate the research 


communities related to solid organ transplants, bone mar- 
row transplants, and donation and critical care in a national 
research endeavour. 


&& We've never had a transplant-specific program 
with the potential to affect the lives of so many 
people suffering from malignancies and end- 
stage organ failure.” 


Lori West 


West noted that the CIHR panel that provided peer review 
for the proposal called the program uniquely Canadian, an 
innovative approach to enhancing a national transplant system 
that would be difficult to achieve anywhere else. “One of the 
key strengths of this proposal is that every part of Canada— 
involving different researchers, sociologic fields, emerging 
researchers and established researchers—is a part of this 
consortium,’ the review stated. “It would be difficult to gather 
such an accomplished and collegial group of people in any 
other country. The program represents an innovative approach 
to enhancing a national transplant system and is truly original.” 

The Canadian National Transplant Research Program 
will receive more than $23 million in funding. This includes 
$13.85 million from CIHR in partnership with Canadian 
Blood Services, Canadian Liver Foundation, Cystic Fibrosis 
Canada, Fonds de recherche du Québec - Santé, Genome 
British Columbia and the Kidney Foundation of Canada. The 
program has raised an additional $10 million from other part- 
ners including industry, transplant centres, other universities 
and organ procurement organizations from across the country. 

‘The funding was announced in Ottawa by Leona 
Aglukkaq, federal minister of health. Héléne Campbell, a 
double-lung-transplant recipient who has appeared on The 
Ellen DeGeneres Show to raise awareness about organ dona- 
tion, was also on hand for the announcement. 
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Folio Staff 

ne of the exercises 

mechanical engineering 

professor Marc Secanell 
Gallart assigns to students in an 
energy conversion course he teaches 
is to calculate the difference in cost 
between a gigajoule of gasoline and 
a gigajoule of natural gas. 

What they quickly discover is 
gasoline is five times as expensive. 
He explains that by converting 
Alberta's ample natural gas resources 
to hydrogen, greenhouse gas emis- 
sions would drop and profits would 
rise dramatically. “We could multi- 
ply revenues five times,’ he said. 

In a province where the conversa- 
tion seems to be trained solely on 
energy, Secanell Gallart says he cham- 
pions alternatives whenever he can. 

“The best science comes from 
curiosity and exploring the things 
that interest you and the things 
youre passionate about,” said 


Marc Secanell 


Secanell Gallart, who was joined 

by fellow University of Alberta 
engineers Suzanne Kresta and Steve 
Hrudey in being honoured dur- 

ing the Association of Professional 
Engineers and Geoscientists of 
Alberta (APEGA) 2013 Summit 
Awards April 19. “Working for the 
right reasons has its own rewards.” 

Secanell Gallart, who has quick- 
ly made a name for himself in the 
area of polymeric electrolyte fuel 
cells after joining the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering in 
2009, won in the category of early 
achievement, which is presented to 
engineers under 35 for leadership in 
their profession. 

Working with industry partners 
across the country, Secanell Gallart 
and his research team model and 
test fuel cells, creating software to 
optimize their design and manufac- 
ture to make them more affordable. 

He’s also the faculty supervisor 


of the U of A Eco-Car Team, a 


student group that has designed and 
built a zero-emission car that runs 
ona hydrogen fuel cell. Secanell 
Gallart says he enjoys being in a pos- 
ition to diversify Alberta’s energy 
interests. 


parddns 


Suzanne Kresta 


“If people are trying to do some- 
thing different, I like to encourage 
that,” he said. “I try to help them 
and encourage the use of fuel cells 
in this province.” 

Kresta, a professor in the 
Department of Chemical and 
Materials Engineering, took home 
her ninth teaching-related honour 
in accepting the APEGA Excellence 
in Education Award. The award 
is also Kresta’s second APEGA 
nod, the first being an Early 
Accomplishment Award. 

Kresta says she sees the oppor- 
tunity to inspire her students as a 
privilege. She says her success in 
the classroom stems from taking 
the time to learn how her students 


understand concepts, adjusting her 
teaching to meet their needs. 

For instance, in one of her classes 
Kresta asked the students to review 
and comment on the course ma- 
terial. One student proposed going 
to ‘play’ in her lab. Hesitant to give 
the students even more work, in- 
cluding a lab report, she designed a 
two-hour demonstration where her 
students got to mix, learn and play. 
She says this hands-on experience 
enriches undergraduate learning. 

“APEGA makes us professors 
feel like rock stars,” said Kresta, who 
is on sabbatical teaching in Brazil 
and Italy. “They make us feel special 
and appreciated for our work.” 

Hrudey, a professor emeritus in 
analytical and environmental toxi- 
cology in the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry, won APEGA's research 
excellence award, which recog- 
nizes professionals in academia 
or industry who have conducted 
innovative research in engineering 
or geoscience. 

Hrudey moved from the Faculty 
of Engineering to the Faculty of 
Medicine in 1988, finding that, for 
many environmental engineering 
problems, the identification stage 
was left largely to other disciplines. 
There he created and led an applied 
environmental health sciences 
program dedicated to research 
that explores environmental risk, 
with the potential to better inform 
environmental engineering practice 
and public policy. 

Hrudey, who has become 
a world-renowned expert on 
water toxicology and an inte- 
gral part of the U of A’s Water 


Initiative, spent 13 years as a 


Steve Hrudey 


cabinet-appointed member of the 
Alberta Environmental Appeals 
Board, the last four as chair, and 
was the first non lawyer to hold this 
position. 

Hrudey has served on a number 
of high-profile national and inter- 
national expert panels, including 
the Research Advisory Panel to the 
Walkerton Inquiry (2000-2002), 
the Expert Advisory Panel on Water 
Quality for Washington, D.C. and 
has also served as chair of the Royal 
Society of Canada Expert Panel on 
Environmental and Health Impacts 
of Canada’s Oil Sands Industry 
(2009-2010). 

Hrudey, along with colleague 
Xing-Fang Li, was recently asked to 
lead the U of A team participating 
in a multi-centre study investigat- 
ing the formation of nitrosamines 
in some 36 water treatment plants 
in Canada and the United States. 
Nitrosamines are a class of car- 
cinogenic compounds that may be 
produced in trace concentrations by 
disinfecting drinking water. Mi 


- with notes from Richard 
Cairney, Nicole Basaraba and the 
APEGA website. 
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Sustainability award winner helps Campus Saint-Jean go ‘vert 


Michael Brown 


en Mathieu Trépanier 

was hired to work in ex- 

ternal affairs at Campus 
Saint-Jean six-and-a-half years ago, 
sustainability at the University of 
Alberta existed in pockets brimming 
with ideas, but what it needed were 
leaders. 

Trépanier has proven to be one 
of those leaders. He was awarded 
the 2013 Sustainability Leadership 
Award April 22 for his work promot- 
ing sustainable development and the 
environment. 

“When I started, working to- 
wards sustainability seemed just the 
right thing to do,” he said. “Now it’s 
growing, and that’s great to see.” 

The year before Trépanier’s arrival 
at the U of A, a sustainability club 
formed at CSJ called Campus Vert 
(Green Campus), which created a 
community garden, but it had more 
to give. 

“As a faculty, we are small, and so 
things move fast. We thought, maybe 
we can be an example for the U of A 
community in the area of sustainabil- 
ity. Our dean, Marc Arnal, was very 
supportive. He said, ‘let’s go, let’s do 
these types of things. 

“He has an academic vision, 
which is more about producing 


Mathieu Trépanier 


part of that. When we came with 
ideas, it was all part of his idea of 
citizenship.” 

The first move was to hire a 
student to give Campus Vert the 
support it needed. He then helped 
form, and then presided over, CS]’s 
sustainability committee, which 
brought together the dean, faculty, 
staff and students to chart a path to 
sustainability. One of the commit- 
tee’s earliest goals was finding ways to 
become a carbon-neutral campus. 

Trépanier provided leadership for 
what became CS]’s Projet Carbon 
Neutre (Zero Carbon Project) to 
bring CSJ’s carbon emissions to zero. 
The project included an action plan 
aimed at measuring CS] ‘s footprint, 


paijddns 


“What has been great about that 
project is it has made us understand, 
in a scientific way, where our emis- 
sions are going, so we could move 
forward and propose projects,” 
he said. 

CSJ’s example of quick decision 
making and fast action didn’t go 
unnoticed. In 2009, the university 
created the Office of Sustainability 
to help centralize sustainability on 
campus and create efficiency. 

“They can moye really fast,” 
said Trépanier. “The Office of 
Sustainability has made a lot of 
progress, and its people and pro- 
grams are great.” 

One such program is the 
Sustainability Enhancement Fund, 
which provides seed money to 
launch innovative sustainability 
programs across campus. Trépanier 
used a 2012 grant to buy 100 drying 
racks and 100 smart power bars in 
every room of the residence to see if 
electricity consumption in residences 
could be decreased and create aware- 
ness around the need to save energy. 

“What I really like about the 
Office of Sustainability is that they 
really kind of think of everybody as 
a whole,” said Trépanier, adding that 
the office is adept at bringing the 
different campuses closer together. 
“Everything is really positive now, 


citizens, and so the environment 


and sustainability was an important chasing offsets. 


reducing those emissions and pur- 


and I’m happy to see it grow over all 
these years.” Wi 
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2013 Honourable Mentions 


Nikki Way, student, Faculty of ALES 


Nikki Way, an undergraduate in the Environmental Studies Program, 

led the project to implement a farmers’ market, currently running on 
North Campus every second week, and is the project coordinator for the 
university's Sustainable Food Initiative. Way has supported more than 65 
Community Service Learning students by providing them with opportun- 
ities to increase sustainability on campus, resulting in the introduction 
of grocery items in SUBmart and efforts towards improved food labeling 
on campus. 


Stephy Sylvestre, student staff, Sustain SU 


Through her work as director of Sustain SU: The Students Sustainability 
Service for the 2012/13 academic year, Stephy Sylvestre contributed to 
Sustain SUs fostering a balanced sustainability mindset in all of its 60 vol- 
unteers, and to organizing sustainability events on campus, including 
SustainExchanges and partnering with the Office of Sustainability on the 
Student Sustainability Summit. She participated in sustainability policy- 
making, such as the Students’ Union's orientation, service events, and the 
Sustainability Operations Committee. 


Sustainability in the works 


The various actions that arose from Trépanier's work, and which and are 
still in progress, include: 

© aprogram to shut down all computers at 10 p.m. 
recto-verso printing by default on all printers and photocopiers 
recycled paper in all the printers and photocopiers 
the use of reusable plates, bowls, cutlery, etc. in CSJ's cafeteria 
a carpooling program 
a compost program in the community garden and in CSJ's cafeteria 
a limit to the number of photocopies used by professors for courses 
e the promotion of without-paper teaching 
an offset program for air travel by the dean and recruitment team 
a cleaning excursion in Mill Creek Ravine 


Students ‘Occupy the Gallery for artful cause ‘Writing the story of Céline, Shania 


Michael Davies-Venn 
rom the peace sign popularized during the tu- 
multuous ‘60s to more recent iconic images from 
the Idle No More and Occupy protest move- 
ments, symbols can represent both forms of oppression 
and expressions of hope. Now, a University of Alberta 
researcher and 40 students are using art to examine the 
power of such symbols. 

“[’ve asked students to use symbols and symbolic 
language to produce art, to use art as a type of lab- 
oratory to do social science research,’ says Michael 
MacDonald, who teaches in the Department of 
Music and the Department of Modern Languages and 
Cultural Studies at the U of A. 

The result is Occupy the Gallery, a multimedia 
exhibition of his students’ work that was recently on 
display at the Art Gallery of Alberta. 

MacDonald says the project helped students 
contribute to discussions about the use of symbols to 
transform societies and understand the role of art. 

Erin Hunt, one of the students, peered through her 
camera lens to capture Elemental Beauty, a piece that 
illustrates nature’s power and the need to protect it—a 
duty she says should not be exclusive to Aboriginal 
people. Her childhood experiences provided a connec- 
tion with the environmental issues the Idle No More 
movement raised. 

“Growing up, I was never inside for more than I 
needed to be, to eat, sleep and wash. We lived beside 
the Laurier off-leash park, and there was a huge garden 
in our yard with seven-foot-tall cornstalks. We would 
just run through them and pull corn off, eating straight 
from the garden,” Hunt says. “I’m challenging people 
to take a look at their own relationship with the Earth, 
to see if they can make the kind of commitments to 
the Earth I have on the piece, to respect and protect 
mother Earth.” 

In Past... Present... Future?, another student, 
Svitlana Panenko, continues the theme of universal 
responsibility for the planet. She says her piece, which 
portrays destitution and hope using a similar medium, 
shows the complexities of Idle No More. 

“The images are gray and depict deserted streets. 


Richard Siemens 


Mohamad Mahfouz’s video “The Promised Land” is among the 
student pieces on display at the Art Gallery of Alberta. 


that a healthy community is a healthy future for them 
and the entire community.” 

Mohamad Mahfouz’s video piece, The Promised 
Land, provoked emotional responses from some gallery 
patrons, which he finds humbling. His piece draws 
parallels to his country. 

“When I watched it after installation, I had goose- 
bumps,” he says. “In Lebanon we have a sense of 
connection with the land and what it means to us. The 
piece was my interpretation of what land means to me. 
I sympathize with Aboriginal people; they had a lot of 
promises that were unfulfilled, and land, being one of 
the most precious prizes, was robbed from them.” 

This is the first time U of A students have exhibited 
at the AGA—a partnership that MacDonald says will 
strengthen the university's community connections and 
enrich undergraduate education. 

“T hear people talk about what happens in the 
‘real world’ in a way that does not recognize that the 
university plays an important role. We're an intellectual 
institution, and it’s the job of the university, students 
and faculty to engage in public discourse at public 
spaces for the public good,” MacDonald says. 

“One important thing we've done now is develop 
a relationship with the AGA so that students can pro- 


‘There are no signs of life. I juxtapose that with optimis- duce work that can be publicly displayed, which gets 


tic and warm texts that urge us to keep our community 
clean, reminding us that children are our future and 


students’ work off campus and puts it in a space where 
the community can access it.” 7 


| Lana Cuthbertson 


hat turns a song into a hit? 
That age-old question inspired Janine Stockford, a graduate 
g g 
student studying ethnomusicology at the University of Ablerta, 


to delve into why the music of Canadian musicians Céline Dion and Shania 


| Twain became internationally celebrated. 


Her research won her a Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council 
(SSHRC) Storytellers award, which challenged entrants to describe how 


| research happening at their institution impacts the lives of Canadians. 


“T have always been fascinated by what makes certain music more popular 
than other music. There are not, and probably never will be, any clear-cut 
answers to this question. Perhaps the sheer mystery of it is the reason why I 
find it so intriguing,’ Stockford said. 

Stockford is one of 25 post-secondary students from across Canada to 


| win a Storytellers award, a prize worth $3,000. 


Stockford hypothesizes that there are two key factors to the female musi- 
cians’ success; their ability to rouse audiences’ emotions, and their “openness 
to exploring other cultures through music.” 

“Celine has sung not just in English and French but also in Spanish, 
Mandarin, Japanese... the list goes on. Shania has aligned herself not just 
with the country music genre but also with pop and even world music,” 


Stockford said. fi 


| (CNC CENTRE 
a love of learning grows here 


JUNIOR 
KINDERGARTEN 


(Preschool) 


Yuugi 


Are you looking for an exemplary 
| Junior Kindergarten where children’s 
| ideas, questions, and interests 
are put first? 


Personal Tours 
Available 


(please call to book an appointment) 


The Child Study Centre is a project- 
based program with a focus on early 
literacy, numeracy, arts, physical 
education, and play. 


If your child will be 4 by 
February 28, 2014, come join us 
for the 2013-2014 school year! Classes are: 
| Monday through Thursday 
Morning or Afternoon 
11210 — 87 Avenue 
180.492.7341 
childstudycentre @ualberta.ca UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


www.childstudycentre.ualberta.ca 
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Study shows no benefit to common palliative practice 


End-of-life patients typically struggle with constipation caused by 
the narcotics they are given to alleviate their pain, so doctors prescribe a 
stool softener called docusate twice a day to alleviate this uncomfortable 
problem. But new medical research from the University of Alberta shows 
this practice isn’t effective in dealing with constipation in palliative-care 
settings. 

Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry researchers Rick Spooner, Olga 
Szafran, Yoko Tarumi and Mitchell Wilson recently published their find- 
ings in the peer-reviewed Journal of Pain and Symptom Management. 
Spooner and Szafran both work in the Department of Family Medicine, 
Tarumi works in the Department of Oncology and Wilson is a current 
medical student. 

Spooner says similar evidence published years ago suggested that 
patients in long-term care facilities didn’t benefit from stool softeners, so 
many such facilities abandoned the practice. Spooner and his colleagues 
wanted to know whether the situation was similar for palliative-care 
patients. 

“No one ever questioned the effectiveness of administering docusate to 
palliative-care patients,” says Spooner. “Our research demonstrated there 
was no effectiveness to the practice. How many other things are we com- 
monly doing in palliative medical practice where we are going on belief 
and tradition, instead of evidence?” 

Szafran noted their research showed no difference in stool frequency or 
volume between palliative-care patients who received the stool softeners 
and those who didn’t. 

In total, 74 patients took part in the 10-day randomized, double-blind, 
placebo-controlled trial in palliative-care settings in Edmonton. 

Docusate pills are large and can be difficult to swallow, so making gravely 
ill patients take awkward and ineffective medication that doesn’t improve 
their quality of life doesn’t make sense, says Spooner. Because nurses have 
to administer the medication, reducing or stopping use of the stool softener 
could also mean time and cost savings for the health-care system. 

The research was funded by a Janus Research Grant through the 
Research and Education Foundation of the College of Family Physicians 
of Canada. Research funding was also provided by the Covenant Health 
Research Trust Fund. 


Engineers wins $20,000 for cardiac care device 
Mechanical engineering PhD student Naga Siva Kumar Gunda and 


teammate Naresh Miriyala, a PhD student in materials engineering, have 
developed a biomedical device called Cardio Chip. 

A team of engineering students has won $20,000 in the TEC Venture 
Prize Business Plan Competition with plans to commercialize new tech- 
nology that could have huge impacts on cardiac care. 

Gunda leads a team (MyoNexus Diagnostics Inc.) that has developed a 
diagnostic tool that can predict heart attacks. Gunda developed the device 
while working on his PhD, under the supervision of mechanical engineer- 
ing professor Sushanta Mitra. 

“The prize money will enable us to build prototypes for clinical trials,” 
said Gunda. “These studies will help us in optimizing the performance of 
the device, and we hope to attract investors to raise funds for the start up.” 

Called the Cardio Chip, device is a microfluidic chip that detects the 
presence of three cardiac markers in a person’s blood that are associated 
with heart attacks. Heart attacks occur in varying intensities and can build 
up slowly. In the build-up stage, the body produces more blood-borne 
markers that signal a heart attack is imminent. 

Presently, patients in hospital emergency rooms are tested for these mark- 
ers but the Cardio Chip will allow at-risk individuals to run the test in their 
own homes to see if they are about to have a heart attack. The test works in 
seconds—if the blood markers are present, the chip changes colour. 

“This would eliminate a lot of the time and costs associated with emer- 
gency room visits,’ said Gunda, adding that the device requires no medical 
expertise to be used. Potential markets for the Cardio Chip are emergency 
rooms, ambulances, nursing homes and private homes, he says. 


Students create an award-winning computer game 


A computer game that challenges players to get an astronaut and his 
downed spacecraft off an uncharted planet was the big winner at the fifth 
annual U of A game development awards. 

‘The game, titled Morph, put together by six students in the U of A’s 
Computing Science 250 course, won Game of the Year honours. 

‘The winning students, who go by the name Team Platypus, are a multi- 
disciplinary group representing the U of A’s art and design, engineering, 
and computing science departments. 

‘Team member Cindy Chen, an industrial design student, says the 
multidisciplinary makeup of the team is what the real world of designing a 
virtual world is all about. 

“L helped conceive the overall look of the game—the planet, the astro- 
naut’s spacecraft, everything the player sees,’ said Chen. 

BioWare, the Edmonton-based gaming giant founded by U of A 
alumni Ray Muzyka and Greg Zeschuk, provides the platform from its 
multi-award-winning game Neverwinter Nights for the CMPUT 250 


design competition. 


Love of discovery separates PhD student 


from the pack 


Janet Harvey 


aniel Prins, a biochemistry PhD student 

at the University of Alberta, has won a 

Frederick Banting and Charles Best Canada 
Graduate Scholarship from the Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research. 

The scholarship provides special recognition and 
support to students pursuing doctoral degrees in a 
health-related field in Canada. CIHR receives many 
applications from students across the country for these 
awards. Prins was the top ranked of 852 applicants 
this year. 

Working in the lab of Marek Michalak, Prins stud- 
ies a delicately balanced process called store-operated 
calcium entry, which has been implicated in a variety 
of diseases. A deficiency in the process leads to severe 


| combined immunodeficiency—an immune system that 


doesn’t function. When the process is overactive it can 
contribute to breast cancer metastasis—the spreading of 
cancer cells from the site of the initial tumour to other 


Daniel Prins topped a list of 852 applicants for a doctoral 
scholarship from the Canadian Institutes of Health Research. 


tissues throughout the body. 


Prins examines how the process is controlled at a 
basic molecular level. The hope is that some understand- 
ing of the process's fundamentals might eventually 
result in an ability to control the pathway, with an eye 
to developing a drug treatment to inhibit breast cancer’s 


ability to spread. 


66 it’s rewarding to see strong support 
at the national level for students who 
are conducting the basic research that 
can make such a difference to future 


health care.” 


“That’s obviously very big picture, and we're just 
looking at a very small part of that, but you have to 
start somewhere,’ explains Prins. “It is very import- 
ant to start with a basic scientific understanding of the 
principles of how these pathways work. It will also allow 
me and other scientists to ask better questions in the 


future about how we can control cancer. Basic research 
is a building block that can help clinicians treat disease 
more effectively.” 

This type of discovery-based research is what first 
attracted Prins to Michalak’s lab as a summer student 
in 2007 and what motivates him to continue his work. 
“This is such an outstanding lab to work in, with an ex- 
cellent supervisor and great people. Right from the start, 
I just loved being around people who were asking all 
these questions that no one knew the answer to. I really 
enjoy the discovery aspect of research. Seeing something 
true about the world that nobody has ever known be- 
fore you figure it out—that’s a really great feeling.” 

Michalak says this love of discovery is one of the 
characteristics that makes Prins such a strong student. 
“We are very lucky to have Daniel here at the U of A? 
said the vice-dean of research in the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry and winner of the 2012 University Cup, 
the U of A’s highest academic honour. “My philosophy 
is that when I feel my students know more than I do, 
then it’s time for them to graduate and move on. Daniel 


Marek Michalak 


is getting there almost before his time. It’s rewarding to 
see strong support at the national level for students who 
are conducting the basic research that can make such a 
difference to future health care.” 


PhD student's work on MS pain moves 


from lab to clinic 


Raquel Maurier 


esearchers with the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry 
ave found that pain medi- 

cation administered to lab models 
suffering from multiple sclerosis 
(MS) can also reverse cognitive 
impairment associated with pain, 
such as recognizing objects. 


PhD student Camille 


| Olechowski and her supervisor, 


Bradley Kerr, conducted the study 
earlier this year, and now the 
general concepts she researched are 


| being examined in a pilot study at 


the local MS clinic. 
Olechowski, renowned MS 


| researcher Fabrizio Giuliani, and 
| pain and anesthesiology researcher 


Bruce Dick, launched a pilot study 
to further additional MS research. 

“We wanted to see if the basic 
science knowledge we gained in 
the lab could translate into helping 
people with MS,” says Olechowski. 
“We want to find out if what we 
saw in the lab models is the same in 
MS patients.” 

Pain and cognitive problems 
are two key concerns in MS, but 
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this was one of the first research 
studies to officially link the two 
in a lab model study. Dick says 
there are many factors associated 
with poorer cognitive function, 
such as sleep disruption. “We want 
to find out how it all fits. And 
when patients’ pain gets worse or 
plateaus, how does their quality of 
life change?” 

Giuliani, who is also the 
director of the MS clinic, said 
physicians at the clinic currently 


don’t measure quantity of pain; 
they simply use different medica- 
tions to try to treat the issue. If 


Fabrizio Giuliani 


one pain medication doesn’t work, 

Olechowski is a medical re- 
searcher with the U of A’s Centre 
for Neuroscience, while Giuliani 


they try others. He adds pain is a 
common complaint from patients, 
all of whom have individual pain 
thresholds. 

“As a clinician, if we can learn 
something from this study that will 
help patients, it would be good 


works in the Department of 
Medicine, the Department of 
Psychiatry and the Centre for 
Neuroscience. Dick is a re- 
for everyone—the patients would _ searcher in the Department of 
Anesthesiology and Pain Medicine, 
the Department of Psychiatry, 

the Department of Pediatrics 

and the Centre for Neuroscience. 
The paper was published in 
Experimental Neurology.Wi 
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benefit, as would their families, 
and doctors would benefit as well. 
This is something we want to do— 
to be a translational clinic, where 
we can translate findings from 
basic science to help patients.” 


Students get up-close look at rural health care 


Jeannine Guérette 


cc 


ye-opening” is the first word that came to mind 
when Shu Juan Zhou reflected on her experi- 
ence at the rural clinical skills day hosted by the 
Alberta Rural Physician Action Plan in Westlock, Alberta. 
For the first time, physical therapy students, includ- 
ing Zhou, joined medical and nursing students from the 
University of Alberta on April 20 and 21 to gain hands-on 
experience and a new perspective on what it would be like to 
work in a rural community. 


G6 This trip allows students to experience first- 
hand the level of collaboration required of rural 
health-care professionals.” 


Bernadette Martin 


“We got to go fora tour, which included a visit to the 
Westlock Hospital, a community dinner and even a trip to 
the local tractor museum,” said Zhou, a second-year physical 
therapy student from the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine. 
“I’m very grateful to RPAP for the experience.” 


While at the Westlock Hospital, students were given 
several practice scenarios to tackle as a team, including 
cardiac emergency care, suturing, making casts and delivering 
a “baby.” 

“TL love that we had a range of scenarios to work through 
with students from different disciplines,” said Zhou. “It was 
interesting to see how other health-care professionals would 
respond to a scenario, compared to how I would. We all 
worked together to manage the patient's needs; what a great 
team-building experience!” 

RPAP has been hosting rural skills days for medical stu- 
dents in Alberta since 2004; nursing students were included 
for the first time in 2012. “By liaising with community 
groups, local area health-care facilities and Alberta Health 
Services, RPAP is able to provide hundreds of students every 
year a chance to experience real-world skills development in 
a rural community, which, for many, is their first experience 
outside an urban centre,’ said executive director David Kay. 

The interdisciplinary aspect of this program is what led 
to the inclusion of physical therapy students in Westlock. 
“This trip allows students to experience first-hand the level 
of collaboration required of rural health-care profession- 
als,” explained Bernadette Martin, associate chair of the 
Department of Physical Therapy. 

In addition to meeting other participants from different 
faculties, students took the time to network and get their 
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(From left) Students Mahsa Kamali, Vanessa Lam and Lynn Unterschultz 
hone their cast-making skills. 


Zhou got to hear the benefits first-hand from local physio- 
therapist Murray Tuininga. “He explained that medical 
practitioners in rural communities tend have a broader range 
of caseloads,” she said. “I think I would like this because I 
always like a challenge and helping patients learn more about 


their health.” 


After this experience, Zhou—a self-proclaimed “city 
gal”—says she’s open to working in Westlock following 
graduation. “If the opportunity came up, I would definitely 
consider it.” Wi 


questions answered by local professionals. 
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UNTIL JUNE 29 


U of A Museums present SIZE MATTERS: Big 
Prints From Around the World. From miniature 
to monolithic, artists have been playing with 
scale for thousands of years. SIZE MATTERS 
features the work of contemporary printmakers— 
working in media as diverse as woodcuts and 
digital prints on fabric—from Canada, the United 
States, Finland, Japan and beyond, who all have 
one thing in common: they like to think big. 
Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL MAY 31 


Miriam Green Ellis, Champion of the West. This 
exhibition introduces the work of pioneer woman 
journalist of Western Canada, Miriam Green Ellis 
(1879-1964). Through a sampling of the rich 
diversity of the collection of published newspaper 
articles, photographs, coloured glass slides, manu- 
scripts, diaries and letters she bequeathed to the 
University of Alberta, the exhibition invites you 

to see the way we were as Westerners almost a 
century ago. Bruce Peel Special Collections Library, 
Rutherford South. 


MAY 3 


Object Lessons: Exploration in Culture, Practice 
and Material Forms. Explore the rich world of 
material culture studies, in a day of thematic 
workshops directed at the close study of objects 
and material lives. Participants choose from three 
of six workshops to attend over the course of the 
day, with lunch and coffee breaks between. Each 
workshop holds a maximum of 16 participants. 
Workshops are scheduled twice during the day. 
Workshop spaces are limited and registration is 
on a first come, first served basis. www.mater- 
ialculture.ualberta.ca. 8:30-4:30 p.m. Human 
Ecology Building. 


MAY 8 


TLS Concept and Course Design Series: 
Instructional Strategies for Learning. This work- 
shop will expose participants to different instruc- 
tional strategies, foster an appreciation of con- 
textual factors in instructional strategy choice and 
highlight the importance of aligning instructional 
activities with learning objectives. To register go to 
ctl.ualberta.ca. 10:30 a.m.—noon. 2-420 ECHA. 


MAY 9 


Oil and Engaging Alberta Communities: Jorge 
Sousa and Roger Epp. Part of the Oil and Social 
Economy Speaker Series — a collaborative event 
between Community Service-Learning (CSL) and 
the Parkland Institute. 7-9 p.m. 1-001 NREF. 


MAY 13 


Canada Excellence Research Chairs 
Presentations. Some of Canada’s greatest minds 
will be on hand to share key developments and 
the latest discoveries in their respective research 
programs. 8:30 a.m.—4:45 p.m. 2-001 NREF. Visit 
www.research.ualberta.ca/CERC for speaker times 
and details. 


MAY 14 


Physical Activity to Promote Brain Health. Teresa 
Liu-Ambrose, associate professor in the Department 
of Physical Therapy at the University of British 
Columbia and director of the Aging, Mobility and 
Cognitive Neuroscience Laboratory, will be on 

hand to speak on the topic of Physical Activity to 
Promote Brain Health. Her presentation will focus 
on the major findings to date in the area of exercise 
neuroscience, and will help practitioners and others 
to gain an appreciation of the important role of 
exercise in promoting brain health, as people age. 
To register go to www.karelo.com. 8:30 a.m.—noon. 
Lister Conference Centre, 


MAY 15 


TLS Concept and Course Design Series: 
Assessing Student Learning. This workshop will 
explain constructive alignment between course 
objectives, content, learning activities and assess- 
ment practices. Participants will learn about the 
purposes of assessment and will begin planning for 
assessment, taking into account characteristics of 
assessment. To register go to www.ctl.ualberta.ca. 
10:30 a.m. —noon. 2-420 ECHA. 


MAY 15-23 


U of A Studio Theatre's The Last Days of Judas 
Iscariot. The jury is out in this riotously funny, — 
coarse and colourful play by Stephen Adly Guirgis 
that imagines a trial of God and the Kingdom of 
Heaven and Earth versus Judas Iscariot for the © 
betrayal of his homey, Lord Jesus Christ. In a gritty 
courtroom, between Heaven and Hell, a host of 
iconic figures, from Mother Theresa, to Sigmund 


Freud to Satan, are called to testify and weigh 

in on the epic debate between divine mercy and 
human free will. Not simply about one man’s 

guilt, The Last Days of Judas Iscariot asks us to 
re-examine who is in the most need of forgiveness. 
Between Heaven and Hell” there is another place. 
This place: Hope. Hope is located right over here in 
downtown Purgatory. Timms Theatre for the Arts. 


MAY 16 

Department of Medicine Research Day. Research 
Day is the Department of Medicine's annual event, 
which consists of oral presentations from Graduate 
Students, Residents and Post Doctoral Fellows 
throughout the day, as well as poster presenta- 
tions. 8 a.m.—5 p.m. John W. Scott Library of the 
Walter MacKenzie Center. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


Immigration and Employment: Jason Foster, Bob 
Barnetson, Doug Piquette. Part of the Oil and 
Social Economy Speaker Series—a collaborative 
event between Community Service-Learning and 
the Parkland Institute. 7—9 p.m. 1-001 NREF. 


MAY 16 


Wildflowers of Banff Park — A four-season 
multimedia presentation. This colourful show 
presented by lan Wilson and Jacinthe Lavoie, 
authors of Wildflowers of Banff Park, features 
the best trails for wildflowers in Banff Park. Five 
themes are set to music—from bold blossoms to 
diminutive gems, wild creatures enjoying flowers, 
majestic mountain scenery, and autumn colours. 
RSVP to levert@ualberta.ca. 7:30—9 p.m. Campus 
Saint-Jean Grand Salon. 


EAST CRESTWOOD. 5 bedroom, 3 bath. Close to river valley. University, schools, hospitals. $3,500/ 
month, one year lease minimum. Contact aglowicki@gmail.com. 


OLD STRATHCONA SUMMER RENTAL. July 1 — August 31. Fully furnished, 2 bedroom plus study, 
2 bathroom, cathedral ceiling, DR, spacious family room. Close to U of A. No pets. $1,800/month, 
utilities included. Some yard work required. Marie & Doug 780-435-6795 or mariechidley@shaw.ca. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


SPECTACULAR OCEANFRONT HOME NEAR VICTORIA. Private gated estate, magnificent gardens, 
unobstructed views of mountains and ocean. Steps to fishing, crabbing, surfing, boating, beach 


walking. Website: surfsong.ca. 


SALE OR LEASE URBAN CONDO. Renovated. https://www.airbnb.ca/rooms/567200. Email: summer- 


lease41or2@gmail.com. Messages: 780-760-7863. 


HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 4 bedrooms. Expansive ocean views. Large mature garden. Secluded location. 
Two levels, 3,400 sq. ft. Phone 250-658-4242 or email cjanssen@telus.net for photos. 


SERVICES 


ESSAY RESEARCH AND WRITING ASSISTANCE. All levels and subjects. 1-888-345-8295, 


customessay@bellnet.ca. 


OVER 40? WWW.ourwow.info. Order from www.jusuru.com/change or 780-239-8305. 
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The Office of Sustainability held its second Eco Move Out between April 17 and May 3. This 


year’s installment, which included Augustana and Campus Saint-Jean residences, allows 


students to demonstrate sound environmental stewardship by donating their couches, chairs, 


electronics and other goods to partner community organizations that will find them a loving 


le chunk of these recyclable materials out of local landfills. 


second home. It also keeps a sizab 
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Computer game 
hit maker gives 
$1M to writer-in- 
residence program 


Geoff McMaster 


reative writing might not 

seem the ideal training 

fordesigningcomputer | 
games, but according to Jason 
Kapalka, co-creator of Bejeweled | 
and Plants vs. Zombies, his years in 
the University of Alberta’s English 
department had everything to do 
with his eventual success. 

That's why he’s decided to grow 
the endowment of the U of A’s 
renowned writer-in-residence pro- 
gram with a $1-million gift. 

“Along with my experience 
volunteering at The Gateway, what I 
did in the creative writing program 
was the most memorable and useful 
at university,’ says the co-founder of 
Seattle-based PopCap Games, cre- 
ator of some of the most wildly suc- 
cessful games in the world, inspiring 
some three billion hours of play. 

“The writing courses were the 
ones I felt shaped me the most and 
gave me insight into what I wanted 
to do with my life.” 

Susan Hamilton, chair of the 
Department of English and Film 
Studies, says a sustaining gift like 
Kapalka’s allows the writer-in- 
residence program to reach and 
help people from Edmonton and 
surrounding communities. “The pro- 
gram has now—almost instantly— 
become one of the most attractive 
writing opportunities in the country.” 

Kapalka earned both bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees at the U of A 
in the early ‘90s, taking courses from 
the likes of Greg Hollingshead and 
Rudy Wiebe and dreaming of writ- 
ing the next great Canadian novel. 
His genres of choice were fantasy, 
horror and science fiction. 

After graduating, he parlayed 
his love of computer games into 
a freelance writing gig reviewing 
games for the San Francisco-based 
magazine Computer Gaming World. 
When one of the editors decided 
to start a dot-com company called 
Total Entertainment, he invited 
Kapalka down to help write editor- 
ial material for the games—a job 
that eventually evolved into design- 
ing his own original games. 


Continued on page 2 
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It’s all Greek to 2013-14 ; 
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TLEF grant earmarked for creation 
of paperless testing package 


Community Connections Award 
winners announced 


Jessica Parr, stage manager for Studio Theatre’s final 2012-13 production, “The Last Days of Judas Iscariot,” runs through some last-minute preparations. For more, see 


The Back Page. 


University leaders to receive provinces highest honour 


Michael Brown 
ne of Alberta's highest honours will be bestowed on three leaders 
whose tireless contributions have advanced the province and the 
University of Alberta. 

Doug Goss, Hon. Anne McLellan and Catherine Roozen are among 
eight Albertans set to join the ranks of the Alberta Order of Excellence this 
year in recognition of their diverse and long-standing contributions on the 
local, provincial, national and international stage. 

“The Alberta Order of Excellence inductees for 2013 reflect the best 
traits the people of our province have to offer: innovation, determination 
and a deep-seeded commitment to serving others,’ said Alberta Lt.-Gov. 
Donald Ethell. “I know that their stories and their many contributions will 
serve to inspire their fellow Albertans now and in the future.” 

Goss, U of A board chair and an alumnus of the university, said he was 
honoured to share this award with good friends Cathy Roozen and Anne 
McLellan, the latter of whom was his constitutional law professor at the 
U of A and a “great mentor.” 

Goss, who received a business degree in 1981 and a law degree in 1984 
from the U of A, has been widely acknowledged for his community service. 
Besides his leadership role with the U of A and many Alberta businesses, 
Goss has served on the board of the Hockey Canada Foundation and of 
B2ten, an organization dedicated to supporting Olympic athletes. He is 
a former board chair of the Edmonton Eskimos Football Club and of the 
Edmonton Oilers Community Foundation, served in leadership roles 
with NAIT and the Capital Health Authority, and was chair of the 2003 
Molson Canadian Heritage Hockey Classic and the 2010 Grey Cup. 
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(From left to right) Doug Goss, Anne McLellan and Catherine Roozen have been named 
as recipients of the Alberta Order of Excellence. 


He added that being welcomed into the Alberta Order of Excellence 
was made possible with his decision to come to the U of A. “My education 
at the University of Alberta has been the foundation for everything I've 
been able to accomplish.” 

McLellan served four terms as the Liberal Member of Parliament for 
Edmonton Centre between 1993 and 2006, which included a two-year 
stint as deputy prime minister starting in late 2003. Prior to her political 
career, McLellan was appointed associate professor of law at the U of A in 
1980. She also served as associate dean of law between 1985 and 1987, and 
as acting dean for a year beginning in July 1991. In 2006 she was appointed 
Distinguished Scholar in Residence at the U of A in the Alberta Institute 
for American Studies. McLellan was awarded an honorary doctor of laws 


Continued on page 2 
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Creating new knowledge about an ancient Greek city 


Laura Ly 
ou may not realize it, but 
how your living space is 
spatially organized says a 
lot about how you live. Margriet 
Haagsma, an archeologist and pro- 
fessor in the Department of History 
and Classics, studies ancient houses 
and households to create new know- 
ledge about past civilizations. And as 
the director of the Kastro Kallithea 
project, Haagsma is creating a whole 
city’s worth of new knowledge. 

Kastro Kallithea was an ancient 
Greek city that was abandoned in 
the second century BC; now, it 
is a 32-hectare archeological site. 
Haagsma and her team are work- 
ing to map and explore the city’s 
architecture and artifacts, which 
have never been studied before. The 
ambitious project is a collaboration 
between the U of A and the Greek 
Archeological Service, and is also 
supported by the Canadian Institute 
in Greece. 

Since the project’s start in 2004, 
Haagsma’s team has completed a 
survey of the entire city—logging 
thousands of artifacts such as coins, 
pottery and stone—and is now 
looking at specific areas to determine 
how the city was organized. 

Haagsma specifically looks at how 
houses are architecturally articulated. 
“This can tell us a lot about the life- 
style and the relative wealth of these 
households, the relationship between 
men and women, the relationship 
between citizens and slaves, and the 
economic base of these households,” 
she says. 

The project is a large undertak- 
ing, and Haagsma recently received 
a 2013 McCalla Professorship from 
the university to complete the first 
stage. The McCalla provides teaching 
release to professors who success- 
fully combine teaching, learning 
and research, and enables them to 
concentrate on research and creative 
projects. Haagsma will use her award 
to co-ordinate publication of a book 
about the findings from the site, and 
to write her own chapter about the 
city plan and Housing 10, a large 
house that was excavated. She also 
wants to hire some research assistants 
to assist with project administration. 


payjddns 


Margriet Haagsma is one of five 2013-14 McCalla recipients. 


Haagsma emphasizes that com- 
pleting a project of this size is impos- 
sible without a team. “You can’t do 
this kind of work on your own. I’ve 
known of one archeologist who 
did such a project on his own; he 
never finished,” she says. Each team 
member is responsible for overseeing 
part of the project. For example, one 
of Haagsma's colleagues will write 
about the public buildings, one of 
her master’s students will write a 
chapter on the surface survey of the 
site, and another member will discuss 
the city walls and fortifications. 

In addition, about 15 students 
Participate in the project every 
summer as part of the excavation 
team—a great opportunity for any 
young archeologist. As a grad stu- 
dent, Haagsma discovered her love 
for archeology after participating 
in field work. She’s pleased that she 
can provide the same experience for 
U of A students. “These are weeks of 
self-reflection for everyone. People 
meet themselves here at this site.” 

The site is located in rural Greece 
near a small village called Narthaki, 
which is under the municipality of 
the city of Pharsala. Because the site 
isn’t near an urban city, the archeo- 
logical team relies on support from 
the local community. The mayor of 
Pharsala provides access to amenities 
and living facilities such as the school 
and the local soccer club. 

In exchange, Haagsma and 
her colleague, Sophia Karapanou, 
present the findings from that 
particular season every year to the 
locals, drawing 250 people to each 
season’s presentation. “ They are so 


2013-14 McCalla Professorships 


Sylvie Quideau, Renewable Resources 


Margriet Haagsma, History and Classics 


Sadok El Ghoul, Campus Saint-Jean 


Peter Popkowski Leszczyc, Marketing, Business Economics and Law 
Charles Doran, Mathematical and Statistical Sciences 


The abstract of each McCalla Professorship recipient has been posted at 
WWw.provost.ualberta.ca/en/AwardsandFunding/mccalla.aspx. 


Alberta Order of Excellence 


interested in what we are doing and 
proud of their heritage. It’s the icing 
on the cake, maintaining that kind of 
relationship,’ says Haagsma. 
Although the project tells us 
about people in the past, Haagsma 
notes, the results of her research 
are applicable to explaining the 


McCalla 


settlement history in Alberta. “Why 
do people settle in areas that seem 
unsuitable for settling in the first 
place? If you compare the trajector- 
ies of the settlement process in far 
antiquity (fourth and third century 
BC) to Alberta in the beginning of 
the 20th century, it’s not very differ- 
ent. There’s a strong factor of positive 
thinking; people settle down in the 
hope that their lives get better.” 

The combination of intellectual 
work, handwork and teamwork 
is the biggest reward of being an 
archeologist, says Haagsma. “No 
one can predict what you can find. 
Synthesis and analysis of new and 
old data creates new knowledge. 
This process, done together with 
a whole group of other people, is 
extremely gratifying.” i 


Writing and video games a natural fit 


Continued from page 1 


“Usually, I think people are surprised to hear that I have an MA 


in English, because it doesn’t really seem like a logical link, but in 


fact it always seemed to me quite related, because most of the stuff I 


ended up doing came from that 
university experience one way 
or another.” 

In 2000 Kapalka founded 
PopCap Games, which soon 
launched Bejeweled, one of 
the most successful puzzle 
games ever, earning a place in 
the Computer Gaming Hall 
of Fame in 2002 and selling 
more than 50 million units. It 
was followed by a string of hits 
including Plants vs. Zombies 
in 2009, a game that involves 
defending a home with plants 
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Jason Kapalka 


from an army of invading zombies. It sold 300,000 units in its first 
nine days, setting a new record for launches on Apple's App Store. 

In 2011, Kapalka and his partners sold PopCap to gaming giant 
Electronic Arts, the parent company of Edmonton’s Bioware. Kapalka 
continues to work for PopCap in both management and creative roles. 

“He was always a kind of unassuming, good-natured guy with 
a great sense of humour, recalls U of A creative writing professor 
Thomas Wharton, who took courses with Kapalka “back when we 


were penniless students. 


“When I got together with him last year after all these years, he 
was the same unassuming guy despite the wealth—we had a great 


conversation.” 


Kapalka had already donated $100,000 in 2011 to endow a writ- 
ing prize in the English and film studies department, named after his 
father Stephen. But he wanted to do more to express his gratitude. 

“When I talked to Tom about the current state of the creative writ- 
ing program, he said things were kind of tough because there wasn’t a 
lot of money,’ says Kapalka. “So I asked him, ‘If I were to give another 


donation, what would be useful?” 


Taken aback at first, Wharton replied they could use some new 
furniture in the creative writing room. But after consulting with 
colleagues, he came back with a wish list of three priorities, with the 
writer-in-residence program at the top of the list. 

“Jason wrote back to me saying he'd like to fund all three,” says 
Wharton. “It was like talking to Santa Claus or something—for many, 


invitations to special events and Continued from page 1 many years we've been hoping for something like this.” 
requests for support. On Sept. 1, 1999, ; : : In addition to his $1-million contribution to the writer-in-resi- 
post-secondary institutions were degree by the U of A in 2007. In 2009, she was appointed an officer of the 


dence endowment, Kapalka has provided a $100,000 gift to endow 
an award named after his friend Darren Zenko that will allow two or 
three students each year to attend the “Write With Style” course at 
the Banff Centre, and $10,000 in bridge funding for Glass Buffalo, the 
U of A student literary magazine, until it becomes eligible for Canada 
Council grants. 
And as for the furniture, he’s even thrown in $5,000 for that too. 
“I looked at the creative writing room when I was there—it’s 
actually quite a nice room, overlooking the river valley—but I swear 
it was the same furniture that was there when I was 20 years ago, 


Kapalka says with a laugh." 


Order of Canada. 

Roozen, who graduated from the U of A business program in 1977, has 
lent her extensive experience in board governance and investment banking 
to a host of community groups including the Grey Nuns Hospital, Shock 
Trauma Air Rescue Society, the Alberta Cancer Board and the Mazankowski 
Alberta Heart Institute. She is currently vice-chair of the Alberta Health 
Services board and spent multiple terms on the U of A board of governors. 
She has also co-chaired U of A fundraising campaigns. In 2009, her alma 


mater awarded her with an honorary doctor of laws degree. 
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Teaching future teachers a team effort for Provost’s Award winner 


DC Brandon 


emonstrates excellent 

planning and organiza- 

tion in course outlines and 
objectives? Check. 

Instils viral interest in, and en- 
thusiasm for, the subject on the part 
of students? Check. 

Consistently demonstrates a 
concern for student progress and is 
available and approachable for out- 
of-classroom consultation? Check. 

For Cheryl Poth, who 
teaches EDPY 303: Educational 
Assessment—a mandatory course 
for all pre-service teachers—the 
qualities it takes to win the Provost's 
Award for Early Achievement 
of Excellence in Undergraduate 


Family me 


Janet Harvey 


ow do we get kids to move more? 

Wich about one-third of Canadian 

children between ages five and 17 
either overweight or obese, it is a question 
on the minds of many parents and educators 
these days. 

Doug Klein has a suggestion: start a 
100-kilometre club in your kids’ school. 

In November 2012, the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry professor started just 
such a club at McKernan Elementary, where 
his three kids go to school. The results have 
been inspiring. More than 33 per cent of the 
school’s kindergarten to Grade 6 children 
are participating in the challenge, running or 
walking laps in the gym Wednesdays at lunch- 
time and in the school’s hallways Thursday 
mornings before classes start. The school has 
logged more than 4,400 kilometres to date. 

“Tye been blown away by the interest,” 
says Klein, an associate professor in the 
Department of Family Medicine. “I was 


‘Teaching are especially impressive, 
considering she teaches and co- 
ordinates with a team of teaching 
assistants in delivering nine on- 
campus sections of this education- 
degree must. 

She says teamwork is the key 
to success in delivering the course 
effectively. 

“The teaching assistants play a 
vital role in helping us to increase 
access to constructive feedback and 
to answer questions consistently,” 
she says. “ They, in turn, get exposure 


I have had graduate students guest 
lecture and become instructors in 
this course.” 

Jacqueline Leighton, chair of 
the Department of Educational 


Cheryl Poth 


to the instructional decisions, and 


hoping to get a few kids to participate, but 
we have over 90. When I walk into the school 
Wednesdays at lunchtime I see the kids al- 
ready running, wearing their club T-shirts.” 

The T-shirts are one of the rewards he, 
his wife Jennifer and Grade 5 teacher Jason 
Ludwar developed for the kids when they 
reach a milestone. At 25 kilometres they re- 
ceive a 100 Kilometres Club T-shirt, a pen at 
50, a bracelet at 75 and a medal at 100. Klein 
also had to order some additional bracelets 
to mark 150 kilometres for the kids who have 
already reached that milestone. 

A runner himself, Klein remembers 


participating in a similar school club when he 
was a kid. And now, as a family doctor with 


a master’s degree in public health, he says he 
is always looking for opportunities to help 
kids and families develop healthy habits. “The 
impact I see in the kids is unbelievable,’ he 
says. “ They love it. And what’s really great is 
that it’s all sorts of kids participating, not just 
the kids who were already involved in sports 
or athletics. They're out having fun and that’s 


Psychology, says she is impressed 
with Poth’s impact on the students 
she teaches. “She has mastered 

the art of teaching to a large 
audience of students, and her 
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scores are out of this world.” 


yi o' 


importantly, challenging.” 


Despite her shifting the limelight 
g g 
to her team, there is no denying she 
is a superstar educator, a skill she 
developed as a grade-school teacher. 


Poth began her teaching c 


Doug Klein holds one of the T-shirts kids at McKernan 
receive when they log 25 km. 


what this is all about. We're trying to teach 
them that activity is fun.” 

Klein adds that one of the club’s most 
positive results is that it has extended into 


instructor-designed questionnaire 


Since coming to the U of 
2008, Poth has amassed pages of 
accolades pulled from performance 
reviews by former students, samples 
ranging from “practices what she 
teaches—inspired me to learn more 
about assessment” to “you can 
tell she really cares and is always 
improving the course” to “excellent 


teaching, engaging, kind, and more 


as a classroom science and French 
teacher at an international school in 


Professor envisions end of exam paper chase 


Michael Brown 


n the not too distant future, 

pencil-and-paper tests at the 

University of Alberta will be a 
thing of the past. 


GG This is a perfect example 
of how a U of A resource 
can support a U of A 
project that benefits 
U of A faculty and 
students.” 


Mark Gierl 


The dawn of electronic testing 
and scoring will come courtesy of a 
multidisciplinary group of educa- 
tors supported by a $50,500 grant 
from the university's Teaching and 
Learning Enhancement Fund. 

The project, entitled University 
of Alberta computer-based testing 
(UA-CBT) system, proposes to 
develop and evaluate a comprehen- 
sive, computer-based assessment 
system that meets the specific 
needs of instructors and students, 
and supports the rapid expansion 
of online teaching and learning , 


Mark Gierl, professor of educa- 
tional psychology, director of the 
Centre for Research in Applied 
Measurement and Evaluation, and 
lead on the project, says the system 
will transform teaching and learn- 
ing by providing an outstanding 
assessment resource for all faculty 
and students. 

“We are just getting our faculty 
members to convert their paper- 
and-pencil tests into a computer- 
based assessment,’ said Gierl. 
“Once we get everybody into 
that world, there are all kinds of 
possibilities.” 

Gierl explains the assessment 
system initially developed will 
support the university's current 
multiple-choice item formats, but 
will also pave the way for a more 
interactive format for creating 
content for exams—items that 
include digital media such as sound 
and video, complex interactivity 
including task-based simulation 
items, and advanced assessment 
such as automated essay scoring. 

“The way to think of the format 
is as a highway for information 
flow,” he said. 

“When it is in place, there is a 
lot of different information that 
can be put down that highway 
so faculty members can interact 


with their students much more 
efficiently.” 

Finally, Gierl says the VA~CBT 
will be developed using a mod- 
ular architecture so it is easy to 


expand, and it will be API compli- 
ant with eClass Moodle, thereby 


bers to give it a test drive. 
“The best way to think o 


enabling seamless integration 
with the current U of A learning 
management system. 


sors—no more photocopies 
or lugging big boxes of tests 
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Congratulations to Bente Roed who won 
a Butterdome butter dish as part of Folio’s 
May 3 “Are You a Winner?” contest. Roed 
identified the last issue's photo as the 
cast-iron mural by Jordi Bonet on the south 
facade of SUB. Up for grabs is another 
wonderful Butterdome butter dish. To win 
it, simply identify where the object pictured 
is located and email your answer to folio@ 
ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, May 27, 
and you will be entered into the draw. 


Gierl says development of the 
system will be followed by recruit- 
ment of a handful of faculty 


is as a complete testing package,” 
he said. “Besides the monetary 
savings and ease on the profes- 


Quito, Ecuador, in 1997. In 1999 
she joined Class Afloat—a Canadian 
Ain classroom that travels the world 
aboard a tall ship—as a teacher 
and administrator before taking 
up a post in Ontario in 2001, then 
heading back to graduate school at 
Queen's University in 2003. 

“When I left the classroom as a 
teacher, I only did it so that I could 
reach a larger population,” said 
Poth. “I really enjoy teaching, and 
I wanted to have an impact on pre- 
service teachers. 

“What motivates me to strive to 
achieve success in teaching is that 
I want to ensure we are giving our 
areer pre-service teachers real, down-to- 
earth lessons that are relevant in 
today’s classrooms.” Ht 


icine prof teaches kids that being active is fun 


5 participants’ families. The kids are encour- 
~ aged to walk and run on their own, outside 


of school, and to track those kilometres for 
the challenge. Naturally, moms and dads and 
other family members often end up partici- 
pating as well. “It’s spilling over so that it’s not 
just healthy kids, it’s also becoming healthy 
families, and that’s even better.” 

Originally from Regina, Klein first came 
to the U of A to do his residency in family 
medicine. He and his wife liked the city and 
decided to stay and put down roots because 
of the opportunities and sense of community 
they found here. Building on his work with 
the 100 Kilometre Club, Klein is now de- 


veloping a wellness network with McKernan 
and three other area schools: Belgravia, 


Grandview and Avalon. The network, which 
receives startup funding from the U of A 
School of Public Health, brings parents 
together across the four schools to share ideas 
and look at ways to promote healthy lifestyles 
for kids. Mi 
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classrooms—students will get 
results back almost instantly.” 
mem- In the end, Gierl says, the 
university community will have the 
f this TLEF program to thank for this 
testing change that is for the better. 
“This is a perfect example of how 


a U of A resource can support a 
U of A project that benefits U of A 
faculty and students,’ he said. M 


to 
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U of A president, leading 


Michael Brown 
niversity of Alberta President Indira Samarasekera 
and renowned U of A biologist Miodrag (Mike) 
Belosevic are set to receive honorary degrees in June. 

Samarasekera will receive her fifth honorary degree June 
14, this one from Western University in London, Ont. 
Besides her work as the U of A’s 12th president, Samarasekera 
is internationally recognized as one of Canada’s leading metal- 
lurgical engineers. 

“The University of Western Ontario has a rich and distin- 
guished history of excellence as a leading Canadian institu- 
tion of research and higher education,” said Samarasekera, 
who will be receiving an honorary doctor of laws degree. 
“Tam truly humbled to be in the company of the other 
outstanding and talented individuals who have received this 
same honour.” 

Belosevic will receive an honorary doctor of science degree 
from the University of Waterloo June 13. 

Belosevic, a renowned parasitologist and fish immunolo- 
gist, and a leader in developing water quality assessment 
assays, pioneered the understanding of fish immunity, and 
successfully developed a sensor for detecting waterborne 


Extensions dean receives 


Extension Staff 
hen new descriptors are conferred 
on academics, they typically ap- 
pear after the surname. But in the 
case of the dean of the Faculty of Extension, 
the phrase “award-winning” can now precede 
her first name. 

Katy Campbell has been awarded the 
Senior Women Academic Administrators of 
Canada’s Recognition Award for “demon- 
strated innovative leadership in advancing 
the mission of, and achieving outstanding 
contributions to, their institution and/or to 
higher education.” 

Factors key to Campbell's win were 
certainly the enthusiastic letters of refer- 
ence from her colleagues and friends, Debra 
Pozega Osburn, vice-president of University 
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Indira Samarasekera and Mike Belosevic are to receive honourary 
degrees in June. 


pathogens that has proved useful for the aquaculture in- 
dustry, specifically in preventing costly disease outbreaks in 


the industry. 


“It is indeed an honour to receive the doctor of science 
degree from the University of Waterloo,’ said Belosevic. 
“Throughout my career I always strived to translate basic 
research discoveries in my research to practical application. 


The University of Alberta has always provided appropriate 


support for me to accomplish this.” 


Muslim community. 


Debra Pozega Osburn 


Lister Hall dispute resolved 


Folio Staff 


cting Provost and Vice-President (Academic) Martin 


Ferguson-Pell and Students’ Union President Petros 


Kusmu released a joint statement May 6 announcing a new 
agreement regarding changes to University of Alberta residences: 
The University of Alberta administration and the Students’ 
Union (SU) executive have settled a dispute related to changes 
made to the student residence, Lister Hall, announced last July. 


This is great news for the university, and we look forward 
tinuing to work together productively in the future. 


‘The major points of the agreement include the following: 


to con- 


e A facilitated process will be developed to arrive at consensus with 


respect to the meaning and requirements of consultation. 


e The 2008 memorandum of agreement between the Lister Hall 
Students’ Association and Residence Services was confirmed, 


with a commitment to update the MOA. 


e Students will be in the majority on the Residence Advisory 


Committee. 


e ‘The university will provide the SU with current and historical 


data related to alcohol-related incidents in residences. 


e The SU will provide feedback on the existing alcohol policy. 


e A student representative will serve as a member of the hir- 


ing committee for the position of assistant dean of students, 


residence life. 


e The university will seek staff, student and community input as 


part of the review of residence operations related to the changes 


announced in July 2012. 


e ‘The university makes final decisions on whether the current 
alcohol policy as articulated in all university residence house 
rules (including Lister Hall residence-specific rules) should be 
modified in any way, effective for September 2013. The uni- 
versity will consult with the SU regarding any such proposed 


modifications. 


Relations, and Ayaz Bhanji, president of 
Edmonton’s Ismaili Council. Campbell 
worked closely with Bhanji in developing 
programming for Edmonton’s Ismaili 


66 Katy is a strong and effective 
advocate for diverse 
communities both within and 
outside the institution.” 


“Dr. Campbell was pivotal in setting up 
the Fall/Winter 2011-2012 citation programs 


Katy Campbell 


biologist to receive honorary degrees 


G6 Throughout my career | always strived to 
translate basic research discoveries in my 
research to practical application. The University 
of Alberta has always provided appropriate 
support for me to accomplish this.” 


Mike Belosevic 


Belosevic’s honorary degree is his first; Samarasekera has 


received honorary degrees from the University of British 


Columbia, the University of Waterloo, Queen’s University 
Belfast and the Université de Montréal. 


The list of those joining Samarasekera in accepting honor- 


ary degrees from Western includes Toronto Star journalist 
and political columnist Chantal Hébert, Margaret Trudeau, 
Olympian Silken Laumann, Quirks & Quarks host Bob 
McDonald, and former British first lady and women’s rights 
advocate Cherie Blair. Mi 


award for leadership in advancing higher education 


in entrepreneurship and management, wrote 
Bhanji. “The graduating students are now 
equipped with a recognized university educa- 
tion, and are becoming strong role models 
and ambassadors for the Ismaili community 
and society at large.” 

“Katy is a strong and effective advocate 
for diverse communities both within and 
outside the institution, assuring that we stay 
connected through our scholarship, commun- 
ity outreach activities, and—perhaps most 
importantly—our institutional visioning,” 
wrote Pozega Osburn. 

The Senior Women Academic 
Administrators of Canada organization was 
founded in 1987 to provide a forum and a 
collective voice for women in senior admin- 
istrative ranks in Canadian universities, col- 


leges and technical institutes. 


Investing in a strong Canada-China relationship 


Michael Davies-Venn 


recent forum by the 

University of Alberta 

brought together academ- 
ics, senior government officials, and 
business and industry executives to 
discuss public policy issues related 
to Chinese investments in Canada. 

The high-level forum sup- 
ports the provincial government's 
international efforts, said Teresa 
Woo-Paw, associate minister of 
international and intergovernment- 
al relations. 

“Alberta plays a vigorous 
role in focusing and prioritizing 
international activities, and our 
efforts are enhanced tenfold by a 
knowledgeable and engaged private 
sector, as well as the support and 
involyement of the non-profit 
sector and educational partners,” 
Woo-Paw said. “I commend the 
China Institute for this opportunity 
to discuss public policy challenges 
and to explore where opportunities 
lie for Alberta to deepen trade and 
investment ties with China.” 

‘The minister made the com- 
ments in Calgary during the forum, 
Public Policy Dimensions of Chinese 
Investment in Canada, organized by 
the U of A’s China Institute. 

The forum comes amid consider- 
able public policy discourse on 
future Canada-China economic 


relations and on the heels of a 
recent Government of Canada re- 
port, Canada-China Economic 
Complementarities Study, which 
outlined seven sectors of opportun- 
ity for growth in commerce. 

But for those opportunities to 
become realities, there needs to be 
acoherent public policy between 
all levels of government, says 
Gordon Houlden, director of the 
China Institute. 

“All 14 governments are aligned 
in wanting more investments in 
Canada. Where it gets complicated 
is the resources sector, where the 
provinces own the resource but 
where the federal government has 
responsibilities in terms of inyest- 
ment promotion. And in those areas 
there needs to be more coher- 
ence of policy, because if we don’t 
have that between the federal and 
provincial governments, there’s a 
risk that will drive away foreign 
investment, to the detriment of the 
Canadian economy.” 

Delegates spent the day tack- 
ling issues such as recent develop- 
ments in Chinese investments in 
Canada; public policy implica- 
tions of Chinese investments, 
with a focus on the energy sector; 
understanding state-owned enter- 
prises; and future prospects for 
Chinese investments in Canada 


and Alberta. 
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Gordon Houlden 


U of A board chair Doug Goss 
welcomed delegates and noted the 
importance of their deliberations 
in light of China’s investments in 
Canada, which reached $20 billion 
last year. 

“The rapid rise of China in the 
20th century, most notably its 
economy, and its bright prospects 
for the 21st century, compel us 
to consider carefully the implica- 
tions of Chinese economic suc- 
cess for Canada,” he said. “China, 
now possessing deep reserves of 
foreign currency, can be a key part 
in building 21st-century prosper- 
ity for Canadians. The China 
Institute is dedicated to enhancing 
understanding on issues involv- 
ing both China and Canada by 
creating opportunities, such as this 
high-level forum, for fruitful and 
substantive dialogue.” M 


An education for midwives in Canada’s Arctic 


Bryan Alary 


University of Alberta nursing profes- 
sor is winning accolades for her work 
to teach midwifery in Nunavut while 
preserving local practices and traditions. 
Beverley O’Brien, a professor in the Faculty 
of Nursing and registered midwife, has written a 
new book, Birth on the Land: Memories of Inuit 
Elders and Traditional Midwives, which con- 
tains the stories and memories of elder women 
and midwives living in Nunavut. 
The book is part of a midwifery train- 
ing program that O’Brien helped develop, 
with partners at Nunavut Arctic College and 
Laurentian University, so expectant mothers can 
give birth in their own communities rather than 
travelling thousands of kilometres to centres like 
Winnipeg—a major challenge facing the North. 
O’Brien helped develop the program over parts 
of three years and during that time interviewed 


several elders and traditional midwives about 
their centuries-old traditions. 

“The idea with our program is to not just 
give lip service and say every midwifery course 
has an Inuit cultural component, but to make 
sure that it does,’ O’Brien says of the first-person 
stories published in English and Inuktitut. The 
book is also a resource for southerners living 
and working in the North to help them gain an 
appreciation for the richness of the culture. 

Published by Nunavut Arctic College 
with funding from the territorial government, 
Birth on the Land recently earned praise in the 
Nunavut legislature. That feedback was special 
for O’Brien, who first lived in the North 30 
years ago as a public health nurse in several com- 
munities on Baffin Island—a time when she says 
many southern health-care professionals were 
“colonial” in their patient interactions. 

‘That's gradually changed over the years, and 
she hopes to change it further with the book. 


“We have to make sure the midwifery prac- 
tices we teach are inclusive, that in fact elders 
are involved in their care and we respect what 
they’re saying,” she says. “A lot of their traditions 
and stories contain very good information—en- 
couraging women to eat traditional land foods, 
encouraging them not to smoke, a variety of 
things where they can help, and probably do a 
better job than we can.” 

Students in the midwifery program can at- 
tain four education levels, from a maternity care 
worker certificate all the way to a degree—train- 
ing that meets Canadian midwifery standards. 
The program has graduated 10 care workers 
and two midwives, with four more students 
coming on stream—expertise that will address a 
shortage of midwives, a problem that has led to 
70 per cent of Inuit women flying south to give 
birth, often leaving their families behind. 

When Nunavut’s first birthing centre 
opened in Rankin Inlet in 1992, it was staffed 
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Beverley O’Brien 


by southern-trained midwives and retention was 
an issue. 

Since the program launched, Inuit midwives 
started working at the centre and another that 
opened in Cambridge Bay; midwifery is also 
being introduced this fall at Qikiqrani General 
Hospital in Iqaluit, where most births occur. 

O’Brien says she’s grateful for all the support 
she has received, especially from the U of A. 
“For a large, international university, the 
University of Alberta has been very supportive 
of my work and this project.” i 


Online support a breath of fresh air for children with asthma and severe allergies 


uobn yeses 


Bryan Alary 


multi-site pilot project is 
providing a breath of fresh 
ir for children with asthma 
and severe allergies by helping them 
interact with peers online and boost- 
ing their self-confidence. 

Children with severe respiratory 
problems can be socially isolated 
and feel a sense of embarrassment 
about not being able to participate 
in certain activities with other kids 
their age. The new pilot used social 
networking websites and tools to help 
children with asthma and allergies 
talk openly about issues and feelings 
in a fun setting. 

“This type of intervention bridges 
some of the gaps of social isolation in 
a way that’s fun and relevant to kids 
with asthma and allergies,” said lead 


Helping the youngest stroke sufferers get a leg up 


Raquel Maurier 


oddlers who suffered a stroke as babies are 
learning how to walk thanks to research being 
conducted at the University of Alberta. 

The research is led by Monica Gorassini and Jaynie 
Yang from the U of A’s Centre for Neuroscience, who 
received $1.1 million in funding to launch a provincial 
study after seeing positive results from a small pilot study 
in which five children showed marked improvements in 
leg mobility and symmetry while walking. 

They hope to recruit 60 children for the study who 
have suffered perinatal stroke—meaning the stroke 
happened between 20 weeks’ gestation and 28 days after 


project developer Miriam Stewart, a 
professor in the Faculty of Nursing. 
“Tt was designed based on the kids’ 
own support needs and what they 
wanted in an intervention—and fun 
and enjoyment was a big part of it.” 


& 6 The ability to work 
with researchers from 
numerous disciplines has 
always appealed to me.” 


Miriam Stewart 


In the pilot, 27 children aged 
seven to 1] years participated in 
weekly online meetings with slightly 
older peer mentors. Each session 
ended with kids playing on Club 


Penguin, a social network site where 


birth. The incidence of perinatal stroke in Canada is 1.2 


for every 1,000 births. 


Yang and Gorassini say they wanted to study children 
who experienced early brain injuries because children’s 
nervous systems are more mouldable. Their team 
members wondered whether there is a critical period 
for motor development for walking that would be more 
amenable to change. Previous research has shown that 
the protective coating of nerve cells, from the brain to 
the region of the spinal cord controlling the legs, doesn’t 
fully mature until a person is two years old. Knowing 
that, the team wanted to find out whether they could 
improve mobility in children who have brain injuries 
before that nerye-cell coating becomes mature. 

“We thought maybe we have a chance to really make a 
difference in these children,’ says Yang. 

Gorassini'’s role will be to test the children to see 
whether extra leg exercises from physical therapy are 
genuinely improving connections in the damaged side of 
the brain, and whether new pathways from the brain to 
the spinal cord are being created or restored. She will test 
the children before any physical therapy starts, and then 
after the intensive training, to see whether the connec- 


tions are stronger. 


families.” 


care system money. 
“T see adults who have had perinatal stroke as an 


kids create penguin avatars that live in 
the Antarctic. 

The study showed that children 
reported a sharp decrease in loneliness 
and an increased ability to tell people 
about their health and support needs. 
Children were also more likely to talk 
openly about asthma and allergies, 
and to use support-seeking coping 
such as reinforcing with friends the 
importance of allergy-friendly foods 
at social activities. 

“That's really important because 
seeking support was a major chal- 
lenge for them, says Stewart, who has 
coped with her own severe asthma 
and allergies. “This pilot helped 
increase their self-confidence and 
reduce the loneliness they felt.” 

Stewart is now working with 
Anaphylaxis Canada and the Asthma 
Society of Canada in a followup 


A 


Study participant Alesandra climbs stairs with help from her 
physiotherapist, Donna Livingstone. 


“We want to try to induce regrowth of the damaged 
side of the brain and the tracts that are going from the 
brain to the spinal cord,” says Gorassini. “We want to 
see whether intense physical therapy intervention before 
the age of two produces better long-term outcomes for 
these kids, and a better quality of life for them and their 


She explains intensive physiotherapy at an early age 
is cheaper than surgery to lengthen tendons and Botox 
injections for the legs. She adds this intervention could 
save a child from painful surgeries, and save the health- 


infant, and what I often see is large deformities in the 


feet, ankles and leg architecture because of a lifetime of 
disuse or favouring the other leg. This is what we want to 
prevent for these children.” 

The provincial study will occur at two centres— 
Corbett Hall on the U of A campus in Edmonton and 
a U of A physical therapy site in Calgary—and through 
Skype with Alberta families unable to come to either of 
the major centres. i 


study, funded by Alberta Innovates 

— Health Solutions and AllerGen 
NCE, on creating a sustainable online 
program for children and youth with 
severe allergies and asthma. 

She and her interdisciplinary 
multi-site teams are also exploring 
ways to make these interventions 
more accessible for vulnerable popula- 
tions, including Aboriginal children 
and kids from low-income families— 
projects funded by the Canadian 


Institutes of Health Research and 
AllerGen NCE. It’s the type of 
cross-disciplinary research that first 
attracted her to the U of A, she says. 

“The ability to work with research- 
ers from numerous disciplines has al- 
ways appealed to me and was essential 
to completing this research. 

“The U of A and the Faculty 
of Nursing have provided amaz- 
ing opportunities for me and my 
work. Mi 


Bryan Alary 
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Bridging a physiotherapy skills gap 


new University of Alberta program will help address a growing 
need for trained physical therapists by helping internationally 
educated students practise in Canada. 

The Department of Physical Therapy and Physiotherapy Alberta — 
College + Association are partnering to offer an Alberta-wide bridging 
program that gives internationally educated physical therapists the 
education they need to practise in Canada. The two-year pilot program 
is unique in Western Canada and will help address a skills shortage in 
Alberta that is expected to reach 1,100 physical therapists by 2017. 

“This initiative shows leadership and vision, and I see it as the first 
step toward creating a national program that can have a positive impact 
on the health of Canadians,” said Bob Haennel, acting dean of the 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine. 

Funded by a grant from Health Canada, the pilot will see an initial 
17 students with physiotherapy training from countries such as Chile, 
Nigeria, the Philippines and Brazil receive training in Edmonton and 
Calgary. The 13-month course features a blend of online, lab, real-time 
video and hands-on learning, including mentorship by a practising 
physical therapist and a six-week clinical internship. 

Bernadette Martin, associate chair of physical therapy, says the 
program is designed to be flexible so students can continue to work 
during the day—many are employed as physical therapy assistants— 
and build their skills to enter the workforce in their chosen field. She 
adds the pilot, created in collaboration with a similar program out of 
the University of Toronto, will evaluate what specific skills need to 
be bridged and, if successful, could be offered nationally, given the 
program takes advantage of real-time web and video technology the 
department already uses to teach master’s students in both Edmonton 
and Calgary. 

“This is our incubator model to evaluate the components of a suc- 
cessful bridging model,” Martin said. “Ultimately, our vision is to offer 
something that’s truly pan-Canadian.” 
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blends online, lab, real-time video and hands-on learning to help internationally 
educated students practise in Canada. 
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Helping forests gain ground on climate change 


Bev Betkowski 


niversity of Alberta researchers have developed 

guidelines that are being used by the timber in- 

dustry and government foresters to get a jump on 
climate change when planting trees. 

Maps developed by Laura Gray, a post-doctoral fellow in 
the Department of Renewable Resources, provide projec- 
tions of climatically suitable habitat for tree species based on 
climate predictions for the 2020s, 2050s and 2080s. 

Currently, Alberta forestry companies and government 
agencies plant 80 million spruce, fir and pine seedlings to re- 
forest more than 50,000 hectares of harvested land annually. 

“The information helps forest managers have more 
confidence in their decisions on what and where to plant. 

It allows them to more accurately assess the climactic 


The first-of-its-kind study addresses concerns that many 
populations of wide-ranging tree species, which are adapted 
to local growing conditions, may now or in the future actually 
lag behind their optimal growing environment because of 
changing temperature and precipitation conditions. 

Gray’s large-scale research considers patterns of climate 
change observed from the 1970s until recently. The research- 
ers found that on average, populations already lag behind 
their best climate niche by 130 kilometres in latitude or 
60 metres in elevation. 

Generally, Gray said, forest managers should consider 
using seed from more southern climates or lower elevation en- 
vironments. The seed should still be of the same tree species, 
rather than introducing a new species into a foreign environ- 
ment, she added. 

Foresters in British Columbia have started using the 
study’s results as one of the tools to aid assisted seed migra- 


Laura Gray 


The study was funded by the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council of Canada, the Alberta 
Forestry Research Institute, and industry partners Alberta- 
Pacific Forest Industries, Ainsworth Engineered Canada 
LP, Daishowa-Marubeni International Ltd., Western Boreal 
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risk,” said Gray, co-author of the study with professor 


Andreas Hamann. 


Technician puts U of A research on the map 


Michael Brown 
ile completing a master’s degree 
in geography in Calgary in the 
early 2000s, Charlene Nielsen saw 
a posting for a similar position to theone she 


has now. 


Charlene Nielsen 


“I thought to myself, “Wow, that would be 
a dream job,” said the veteran University of 
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tion strategies, Gray noted. 


Alberta geographic information systems (GIS) 
technologist. “It is such an interdisciplinary 
science that you can bring in ideas from all 
these different disciplines. I love to continue 
to learn and expand my horizons. There is 
neyer any limit to what you can do. 

“And maps are just the coolest.” 

Since 2001, Nielsen, a self-described “map 
geek,” has been living the geography dream in 
the Department of Biological Sciences. There, 
she provides GIS support for an average of 60 
researchers per year. 

Nielsen explains GIS is used in a number of 
applications—from urban planning to govern- 
ment census statistics—to compile data in the 
form of a map. 

In biological sciences, she says it is mostly 
about tracking wildlife, “where the animals 
are, where they should be and where conserva- 
tion is needed. 

“GIS are typically maps, but more useful 
than a paper road map for direction finding, 
because GIS has a database stored behind 
the geometry.” 


Michel Proulx 


Aspen Corporation and Weyerhaeuser Company Ltd. i 


Nielsen points to researchers tracking 
larger fauna using GPS collars as an example. 
She says the researchers have known locations 
of where these animals have been. Those data 
are then used to create their habitat selection 
model—essentially a map—based on statis- 
tical modelling and simulations. 

“Tf, for instance, we know where the elk 
are on the landscape and want to predict what 
will happen to the population if more roads 
or oil and gas are introduced into that habitat, 
we can,’ said Nielsen, who says she can get the 
GIS to “throw in everything including 10 mil- 
lion kitchen sinks,” as long as it is ecologically 
meaningful. 

Nielsen says she helps out grad students 
and tenured researchers alike, guiding begin- 
ners through creating simple study area maps 
and helping the more experienced researchers 
determine what kind of environmental vari- 
ables or habitats are associated with their data, 
creating a myriad of map layers. In either case, 
Nielsen, who recently received the 2013 Nat 
Rutter Outstanding Technician of the Year 


driver in supplying the increas- 


he University of Alberta’s 
canola breeding program is 
getting a $3.1-million fund- 


food ingredients. 


ing global demand for nutritious 


The narrow genetic diversity of 
today’s canola is a major impedi- 


staff spotlight 


award, says the best assistance she can give is 
encouraging her cohorts to work through it. 

“T figure there is an inner geographer in all 
of us, whether people are willing to admit it or 
not, she said. “A lot of the graduate students 
do their own GIS work and come to me when 
they are stumped on something they need to 
overcome and understand. Others know what 
they have to do but they have to do it a thou- 
sand times; I will help them automate that.” 

She says the problems she encounters are 
never the same and GIS technology is always 
changing. “I love that I can still think of in- 
novative ways to tackle problems and come up 
with even better, faster solutions than I might 
have had before.” 

The Nat Rutter Outstanding Technician 
of the Year award is presented by the U of A 
chapter of Sigma Xi, a scientific research 
society that promotes excellence in scientific 
investigation and recognizes quality of work, 
innovation and dedication.” fi 
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ing injection over the next five years. 

Viterra is contributing more than 
$1.6 million in financing and in- 
kind contributions, and the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council of Canada is providing $1.5 
million. The funding brings together 
a partnership of industry, govern- 
ment and academia. 

The funding will support 
research by Habibur Rahman, a 
researcher in the U of A’s Faculty of 
Agricultural, Life & Environmental 
Sciences, on broadening genetic di- 
versity in canola—Canada’s top rev- 
enue crop—leading to the creation 
of canola hybrids that have better 
yield, improved agronomic traits 
and better resistance to disease. 

According to Statistics Canada, 
about 21 million acres of canola 
were planted in Western Canada 
during the 2012 growing season, a 
new all-time planting record that 
produced 13.3 million metric tonnes 
of canola and generated $8.1 billion 
in farm cash receipts last year. 

Given the strong global de- 
mand for canola, an oilseed rich in 
healthy fats and oils, research and 
development fora higher-yielding 
and more efficient crop is a key 


ment for breeders as they seek to 
continually improve the crop. 

“The proposed research will ex- 
plore the genetic diversity of canola’s 
different gene pools, including its 
allied species, in order to develop 
hybrid canola cultivars with better 
yields, improved agronomic traits— 
such as earlier Howering, shorter 
plants and stiffer stalks—and 
better resistance to diseases such as 
clubroot, blackleg and others,” said 
Rahman, who added that enhanced 
genetic diversity is also important 
for reducing the crop’s vulner- 
ability to insect pests and other 
stresses caused by changes in global 
climatic conditions. 

Janet Walden, acting president 
of NSERC, said she was proud that 
the funding body was investing in 
this U of A project with Viterra be- 
cause it allows “researchers to work 
together with business to pursue 
some of the most ambitious and 
creative ideas in the world.” 

NSERC’ partnership grants 
enable companies to leverage the ex- 
pertise at Canadian universities and 
colleges to meet their R&D goals, 
and train students with the expertise 
to become the leaders of tomorrow. 
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“This is an excellent example of 
the value-add of partnerships in 
research,’ she said. 

John Kennelly, dean of the 
Faculty of Agricultural, Life & 
Environmental Sciences, stated that 
through strong partnerships with in- 
dustry and government, such as this 
one, “we're able to work together 
and leverage our expertise to provide 
solutions to some of the world’s 
most pressing issues, like food secur- 
ity. This project is one example of 
the type of solutions that we'll need 
to feed a growing world population 
and that will also benefit Canadian 
farmers.” Wi 
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University recognizes people who connect communities 


Bev Betkowski & Michael Brown 


iving the curious public first-hand proof that the sky 

has no limit has helped Sharon Morsink secure the 

first ever Community Leader Award, one of three 
Community Connections Awards being handed out as the 
University of Alberta celebrates the dedication of its campus 
citizens to the larger community. 

“People of Edmonton, and Alberta, understand that the 
university brings something to the community that’s import- 
ant, and that those connections are equally important to 
both the community and the university,’ said Debra Pozega 
Osburn, vice-president of university relations. “With that, we 
decided it was long overdue to begin recognizing the com- 
munity members, U of A 
faculty, staff, or students who 
embody the spirit of ‘uplifting 
the whole people’ through 
their commitment to con- 
necting with the communities 
we serve. 

“Congratulations to all 
of the nominees for tirelessly 
sharing their time and talent 
with the community and to 
all of the nominators for rec- 


ognizing the immense talent 


Sharon Morsink 


among us.” 

Morsink, an astrophysicist 
in the Department of Physics, is joined by Advocacy Award 
winner Renée Vaugeois and Community Scholar Award recipi- 
ent Lola Baydala as the inaugural honourees. 

Morsink has led a team of student volunteers in co-ordinat- 
ing the U of A’s campus observatory program, working together 
to make the observatory accessible for all ages. Nearly 4,000 
people visited the observatory atop the Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science, including 1,000 schoolchildren who 
experienced stargazing, free lectures and demonstrations on 
campus last year. 

Morsink has also served as a co-lead for SkyScan, a collab- 
orative project with the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, 
where she helps bring astronomy workshops to local schools. 

Morsink helped plan the observatory as CCIS was being 
built in 2005-06. Under her guidance, a small lecture theatre 


and hands-on displays became part of the observatory, which 
houses telescopes for viewing the sun and the night sky, and for 
conducting undergraduate research. “It made sense to ensure 

as many people as possible can benefit from it. It’s a thing of 
beauty when you can also explain what it is you see.” 

Sharing that beauty with children and the rest of the 
stargazing public unveils the fun of science and builds appre- 
ciation of what sometimes is stereotyped as a dry discipline, 
Morsink noted. 

“We want children to see that science is something they can 
understand and get excited about,’ she said. “There’s a hunger 
for knowledge out there, and it is important that we at the 
Uof A try to feed that hunger.” 

Asa local leader on the human rights scene, Renée Vaugeois 
has been steadily blazing trails for social justice, partnering 
with the U of A to advocate for marginalized people here at 
home and internationally. That leadership has earned her the 
UAlberta Advocacy Award. 

“We can never come to solutions in our community unless 
we have collective wisdom,’ she said. “The U of A plays an 
integral role in that.” 

Under Vaugeois’s guidance, the John Humphrey Centre 
for Peace and Human Rights has collaborated with U of A 


departments and institutes to 
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host several events, including an 
international youth assembly on 
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water issues and a conference on 
multiculturalism. An upcom- 
ing conference this summer 
focusing on health will bring to 
campus 400 youths from around 
the world. 

U of A students also team 
with Vaugeois to spread aware- 
ness and make a difference as 
global citizens. They support the 
Ainembabazi Children Project as 
interns, travelling to Uganda to serve vulnerable children there, 
and international students contribute their insights for lectures 
on development and poverty. 

“A lot of students from the University of Alberta really drive 
these issues today.” 

While still a student at the U of A, Vaugeois left her own 
mark by helping to start a certificate program in peace and 


Renée Vaugeois 


post-conflict studies. Going forward she says she looks forward 
to continued partnership and growth with the university. 
“Everybody I work with at the U of A, their hearts are in the 
right place and we make things happen.” 

Lola Baydala, associate professor in the Department of 
Pediatrics, alumna and advocate for children’s well-being, has 
seen her work push far beyond 
her medical practice, focusing 
on the promotion and develop- 
ment of health education. By 
inviting community members 
to share their story, she has 
helped Aboriginal communities 
such as the Alexis Nakota Sioux 
Nation, Enoch Cree Nation 
and Maskwacis Cree Nation, 


as well as Edmonton Public 
Schools, create child-focused 
health programs. 


Lola Baydala 


Baydala began teaming with 
Aboriginal communities through her hospital-based teaching 
clinic at Misericordia Community Hospital in Edmonton; 
many women from surrounding areas who had their babies 
in the hospital became her patients, and through them, she 
became aware of their needs. 

She asked the Alexis Nakota Sioux Nation, located west 
of Edmonton, whether she could provide a service. The band 
agreed, and asked Baydala to assess the learning needs of 
their school-age children to help secure funding for class- 
room support. That led to discussion and eventual funding of 
programs for preventing substance abuse for Alexis Nakota 
Sioux Nation, as well as for Maskwacis Cree Nation schools 
in Hobbema. 

Along the way, Baydala, her colleagues and her Aboriginal 
partners sealed research relationships that reflect not only 
university knowledge, but also equally valuable community 
knowledge. She says those connections help assure the success 
of community programs. 

“Often, the community has the answers to its challenges,” 
she said. “If we take the time to sit down and talk to the com- 
munity and engage in deep listening, the answers are there, and 
we as a university can help actualize those solutions.” 

The celebration recognizing these outstanding individuals 
will be held May 23 at City Hall starting at noon. Mi 


Award designers’ creativity snowballs into fitting tribute 


Sun-splashed white winters and its northernmost location 
have inspired the design of the University of Alberta’s first-ever 
Community Connections Awards. 

Ika Peraic and Layal Shuman, graduate students in the 
Department of Art and Design, won a homegrown competition 
over two other teams of classmates with their vision for an award 
that honours the U of A fabric and the university's contributions 
to the larger community. 

Perched on acrylic bases, the round, three-dimensional spheres 
feature an interior series of circles gilded with a golden hue. In 
creating the award, Peraic and Shuman wanted to visually tap into 
one of the university's characteristic features: snow. 

“We were inspired by the fact that snow covers the cam- 
pus most of the year,” said Peraic. “It shapes the University 
of Alberta's identity and creates a special experience for 
its community.” 


The 


F r iends of the 


University 


Alberta 


The Friends of the University is an organization, established in 1947, which plays 
an active role in supporting programs that enrich University life. The organization 
serves to reach out to the greater community and provide a connection to 

all interested in learning more about the U of A, including alumni, Senators, 
members of the Board of Governors, faculty, staff and the general public. 


The pair spun that into the idea of a snowball growing bigger 
as it gathers ice particles, reflecting the university's mission of 
generating value through knowledge, and with that knowledge, 
keeping a promise of “uplifting the whole people.” 

Peraic developed the design concept and worked on the proto- 
type, then collaborated with Shuman on refining it and presenting 
it to an awards committee, which ultimately chose it as the winner. 

The award’s shape represents the infinite circle of community, 
while the intersecting circles within send a message of connected 
communities. The polished golden surfaces, inspired by sunlight 
reflected off of snow, “represent the value of the community and 
the individuals winning the awards,” Shuman said. 

Each of the three keeper sculptures is angled differently to cele- 
brate individual recipients. “We wanted to show that the winners 
are equally valuable in their contributions, but also distinct from 
one another,” said Peraic. 


invites you to our public 


Annual 


General 
Meeting 


Thursday, May 23rd, 2013 


Peraic, who holds a 
degree in sculpture and 
industrial design from her 
home country of Croatia, 
and Shuman, who came to 
the U of A from Lebanon 
with a degree in graphic 
design, were honoured 
at the invitation of their 
instructors to take part in 
the competition. 

“It's wonderful that 
the university engaged us and created a connection with its 
own community of students and utilized our potential," Peraic 
said. “It feels natural to have your 
work applied.” Mi 


- by Bev Betkowski 


The Faculty Club 
11435 Saskatchewan Drive, Edmonton 


Guest Speaker: Dr. Katy Campbell 
Dean, Faculty of Extension, University of Alberta 


Cocktails: 6:00 p.m. (cash bar) 
Dinner: 6:30 p.m. ($40) 
Guest Speaker: 7:30 p.m. 


RSVP online at www.ualberta.ca/friendsofuofa 
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Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry a $2B economic engine for Alberta 


Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry Staff 


he Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry unveiled its first 

economic impact report May 13, demonstrating an im- 

pact of $2 billion on the provincial economy in 2012. 
The report also showed that the faculty creates and supports 
jobs for more than 13,500 Albertans and has graduated 28 per 


cent of the family doctors and physician specialists caring for 


patients in the province. 


D. Douglas Miller, dean of the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry, says the report provides evidence that the faculty 


2012 figures of note 


© The Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry brought in $131.5 
million in research dollars in 


program is one of the most 
comprehensive academic/ 
clinical programs in the 


fuels the economic engine of Alberta by generating real income, 


life in these communities.” 

Edmonton Mayor Stephen Mandel added, “This report 
clearly demonstrates the faculty is an economic pillar in the 
Edmonton region, and throughout Alberta. The work it does 
benefits our children, our parents and our families. Because it is 


2011-12, making up about country. 

AO per cent of the U of A’s © About 52 per cent of 

total research dollars. the dentists registered own city.” 
© Faculty graduates from a in Alberta are U of A 

single academic year create graduates. 


more than $786 million e 
in economic value over 
the course of their careers 
(looking only at graduates 
who stay in Alberta). 

e In partnership with AHS, ° 
the faculty's work with the 
multi-organ transplantation 


Amy Hewko 


o help showcase of a cen- 

tury of teaching, learning 

and research excellence, the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 
has put together a photo exhibit. 

Entitled 100 Years of Medicine, 
the exhibit depicts the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry from all 
angles: as dedicated professionals, 
as students eager for knowledge and 
as an institution with a rich history 
that is still unfolding. 

Faculty member and alumna 
Katharine Fagan-Garcia submit- 
ted Frosted, a self-portrait she took 
while working with CANHelp in 
Tuktoyaktuk, N.W.T. The close-up 
photo shows the frost that formed 
on her eyelashes, eyebrows and skin 
after a 20-minute walk in -40 C 
weather to the research site. 

“Tt shows how the students and 
research assistants, like me, and 
other people who are involved in 
research are out there in different 
settings, performing the research 


The faculty annually gradu- 
ates almost 25 per cent 

of all medical laboratory 
technologists working in 
the province. 

About 40 per cent of dental 
hygienists registered in 
Alberta are U of A alumni. 


economic impact studies for several American medical schools. 


A picture exhibit is worth 100 years 


and trying to get answers to health 
questions,’ Fagan-Garcia said of 
her submission choice. “Since 
Edmonton is further north than 
many other places, representing 
research in the North is an import- 
ant part of the faculty.” 

Greg Sawisky, first-year med- 
ical student, focused on the art of 
medicine for his submissions. He 
chose photos like Donning the 
Gloves, an extreme close-up of a 
medical student putting on gloves 
(inset), and N95 Fit Testing, which 
features several juxtaposed stu- 
dents. He also submitted A Day in 
the Life: Sarah Forgie, a 12-image 
collage of the associate professor of 
infectious disease. 

“T think it makes a power- 
ful statement about medicine 
today—it’s not just being in 
clinic. Physicians are people and 
they have this whole life around 
them,” Sawisky said of the piece. 

“Tt includes hockey practice and 
sitting around the dinner table and 
goofy moments with their children. 
That was the attempt. To really 


providing jobs, and educating doctors and dental profession- 
als who stay here to care for Albertans. The faculty also has an 
impact on the day-to-day lives of patients and their families 
through research discoveries and providing the latest world- 
class treatments through clinical trials. 

“We are the flagship medical school in Alberta and we have 
a provincial responsibility,’ said Miller. “Part of how we convert 
our budget is by educating doctors and dental profession- 
als who move to communities across Alberta. These students 
become economic drivers and factors that add to the quality of 


here, we have more family doctors in our city, medical special- 
ists to help our loved ones living with chronic diseases, and 
amazing medical breakthroughs made right here in our very 


In 2012, the University of Alberta provided the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry with an operating budget of $79.6 
million. The economic impact study shows that the faculty gen- 
erates 2.5 times the value of every operating dollar it receives 
from the university. 

The Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry is demonstrating a 
leadership role as the first medical school in Canada to con- 
duct an evidence-based review of its economic impact. Tripp 


Umbach, the agency that produced the report, has compiled 


Miller, dean of the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 


“The multiple impacts of the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry touch virtually every part of the province of Alberta 
including research, patient care, workforce training and eco- 
nomic development. The faculty is clearly one of the import- 
ant drivers of the Alberta economy,’ said Paul Umbach, the 
agency's founder and president. 

The report looked at the faculty’s operational impact, as 
well the impact of its patient care activities in partnership with 
Alberta Health Services, examining both direct and indirect 
spending. Specifically, the report looked at capital and research 
spending, salaries and benefits, spending by visitors and stu- 
dents, and money pumped into the economy by businesses hired 
by the faculty. The economic impact number didn’t include the 
financial impact of research commercialization or alumni, al- 
though the report did note the significance of these numbers. I 


payjddns 


put a face on it and humanize that 
interaction.” 

Pieces of the faculty’s history 
are also documented in the exhibit, 
thanks in part to the submissions 
of staff member Greg Olson. He 
took the opportunity to share some 
pictures from the Surgical Medical 
Research Institute's early years. 

The first photo shows Premier 
Ernest Manning’s visit to the 
institute in 1964, shortly after it 
initially opened its doors in 1960. 
‘The second is a staff photo taken in 
1969 by Konstanty Kowalewski, the 
institute's first director. 

Despite its grainy black-and- 


payjddng 


white appearance, the image remains 
relevant. “One person in the staff 
picture retired in 1999. He was there 
for 43 years. He was the last one in 
that picture to retire,’ Olson stated 
while explaining the history behind 


the images. “In something like that, 


you can see the history.” 
The exhibit is free to the public 
and will be on display until the end 


of May in the John W. Scott Health 
Sciences Library. Mi 
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(Top) A Day in the Life: Sarah Forgie by Greg 
Sawisky. (Bottom, L-R) Frosted by Katharine 
Fagan-Garcia; Self-portrait by Egerton Pope 

during his tenure (1923-44) as the first chair 
of the Department of Medicine. 


Funding brings leading-edge neuroscience centre closer to reality 


Raquel Maurier & Michael Brown 


motor function — and move their artificial arms in space. The Hopkins University. The virtual reality sec- 


vision for a centre of research excel- 


lence filled with state-of-the-art equip- 


ment to help researchers find solu- 
tions for nervous system diseases and injury 
is coming to fruition thanks to government 


investment and in-kind contributions from key 


stakeholders. 


Department of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation researcher Vivian Mushahwar 
and her team have received more than $3 mil- 
lion in funding from the Canada Foundation 
for Innovation, more than $3 million from 
Alberta Enterprise and Advanced Education’s 
Research Capacity Program, and funding from 
foundations for a total of $7.7 million to help 
establish a Centre for Neural Interfaces and 
Rehabilitation Neuroscience. 

Mushahwar’s research team will use the 
equipment to design interventions to restore 


for people who 
have neural 
injuries and 
diseases, such 
as stroke, spinal 
cord injury, limb 
amputations, 
Parkinson’s 
disease or MS, 
which collect- 
ively cost the 
health-care sys- 
tem $23 billion 
a year. 

Her team is well known for inventing 


Vivian Mushahwar 


devices that interact with and respond toa 
patient’s nervous system. For example, the 
group recently developed the science behind 
robotic arms that provide sensation of touch 
and position when patients manipulate objects 


team also developed micro-scale devices that 
interact with the spinal cord and could restore 
standing and walking after spinal cord injury. 

“What we needed was specialized equip- 
ment to let us push these devices into the next 
generation,’ said Mushahwar. “This equipment 
will allow us to combine smart technology 
with neuro-rehabilitation. We'll be one of the 
few places in the world to do this.” 

The lab will have three main focuses: device 
development and biological testing, robotic 
training and rehabilitation science, and virtual 
reality testing. On the device development 
side, the new site means that as engineers 
develop new inventions, they can ensure the 
devices fit with the body’s biology by con- 
ducting testing on site right away. 

The robotics part of the site will include 
the new robotic arm and legs. The robotic arm 
is one of five developed by a team at Johns 


tion of the site will allow people with mobil- 
ity issues to wear goggles that simulate real 
environments—like walking up a hill, getting 
out of the way of a car, moving an object out 
of the way with their arms, or changing speed 
unexpectedly—yet they'll be safe inside a lab. 

Mushahwar’s lab is also receiving a dona- 
tion from Iguana Robotics—a set of robotic 
legs worth about $120,000. The owner wanted 
to donate the robotic limbs, only. the second 
set the company has produced, because he 
believed in the research science happening at 
the U of A, said Mushahwar. 

“Our research group is composed of world 
leaders in the field,” said Mushahwar, of the 
researchers from the U.S. and Europe who 
haye already made plans for a visit. “The out- 
comes will greatly improve the lives of many 
Canadians and reduce costs in the health- 
care system.” Wi 
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University awards first science degree north of 60 in Canada 


Michel Proulx 


he University of Alberta awarded the 

first bachelor of science degree north 

of the 60th parallel in Canada when 
Natasha Ayoub was presented her degree 
May 11 during the convocation ceremony at 
Yukon College. 

Ayoub earned a BSc in environmental and 
conservation sciences (ENCS), with a major 
in conservation biology, after completing the 
program, which is a partnership between the 
U of A and Yukon College. 

The partnership allows students in 
the Yukon to obtain their degree without 
having to leave the territory. It started in 
January 2010 when Ayoub and eight other 
students enrolled. 

“T’m really happy the North is moving to- 
ward having education locally based,’ she said. 
“That’s really important to me. It’s great that 
Yukoners don’t have to move away anymore 
to get an education.” 

Ayoub had previously earned a diploma 
in renewable resource management from 
the college in 2007 and wanted to further 
her studies. At the time, she would have 


Natasha Ayoub 


had to either leave the territory or take an 
online degree. 

“T was hesitant to complete a BSc online 
so I was really happy when they announced 


Daiddng 


the environmental and conservation sciences 
program from the U of A would be starting at 
Yukon College campus. I didn’t want to leave 
the territory.” 

Ayoub was the first to graduate from her 
class because she had the luxury of taking 
more classes than her classmates—all of 
whom, like Ayoub, are working professionals. 
At least five more are expected to gradu- 
ate next year and many more in the years to 
come. The program currently has 35 students 
enrolled, the yast majority of whom are work- 
ing professionals, but that now includes some 
transfer students from diploma programs 
at Yukon College and other post-secondary 
institutions. 

The ENCS program offers courses from 
the U of A’s Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences, where it resides, as 
well as from the Faculty of Native Studies and 
from Yukon College’s School of Science. 

Ayoub said one of the things she really 
appreciated about the program is its emphasis 
on Yukon-specific issues—something Fiona 
Schmiegelow, a U of A professor and ENCS 
program director based at Yukon College, has 
worked hard to accomplish. 


66 | have a job that | love that | 
wouldn’t have qualified for 
without this degree.” 


Natasha Ayoub 


“The program integrates natural and social 
sciences as related to issues such as wildlife 
conservation, land use, energy and global 
climate change. The Yukon is an ideal location 
to witness some of these global changes and 
their impacts,” said Schmiegelow. 

During her undergraduate degree, Ayoub 
worked for Access Consulting Group, an 
environmental consulting company, where 
she continues to work today. 

“T have a job that I love that I wouldn't 
have qualified for without this degree, she 
said, adding that she is pursuing her studies 
further. She enrolled in a master of science 
program in environmental practice, in which 
she'll be studying mine reclamation and 
remediation using native plant species in fish- 
bearing streams. Mi 


Dino discovery resurrects decades-old research on armour-plated beasts 


Brian Murphy 


ust when dinosaur researchers thought they had a thor- 
ough knowledge of ankylosaurs, a family of squat, armour- 
plated plant-eaters, along comes University of Alberta 


graduate student Victoria Arbour. 


Arbour visited dinosaur fossil collections from Alberta 
to the U.K., examining skull armour and comparing those 
head details with other features of the fossilized ankylosaur 
remains. She made a breakthrough that resurrected research 


done more than 70 years ago. 


Arbour explains that between 1900 and 1930, researchers 
had determined that small variations in the skull armour and 
the tail clubs in some ankylosaurs constituted four individual 


species of the dinosaurs. 


“In the 1970s the earlier work was discarded and 
those four species were lumped into one species called 


Euoplocephalus,” said Arbour. 


“T examined many fossils and found I could group some 
fossils together because their skull armour corresponded with 
a particular shape of their tail club,” said Arbour. 


Finding common features in fossils that come from the 


The four species span a period of about 10 million years. 


“How did these three species share their habitat? 
How did they divide food resources and manage 


to survive?” 
Arbour will also look into how slight differences in skull 
ornamentation and tail shape between the species influ- 


same geologic time is evidence that the original researchers 
were right, says Arbour. “There were in fact four different 
species represented by what scientists previously thought 
was only one species, Euoplocephalus.” 


Arbour’s research shows that three of those ankylosaur 
species lived at the same time in what is now Dinosaur 
Provincial Park in southern Alberta. 

Arbour says this opens the door to new questions. 


enced the animals’ long reign on Earth. 
Arbour credits the U of A’s vast dinosaur fossil collec- 


tion with helping to advance her research. 


“One of the most important specimens was a 
Euoplocephalus skull in the university’s Laboratory for 
Vertebrate Paleontology,’ she said. “Studying here has also 


This ankylosaur skull, part of the vast collection of dinosaur fossils in 
U of A Museums, was key fo Victoria Arbour’s breakthrough research. 


given me the opportunity to do paleontology fieldwork in 
g ) 8) 
Alberta, Mongolia and Argentina. 


PLOS ONE.Wi 


Arbour’s research was published May 8 in the journal 


Database to help rural communities plan for a sustainable future 


Bev Betkowski 


new database compiled 

by University of Alberta 

researchers helps Canada’s 
rural communities make strategic 
decisions on how to survive, thrive 
and stay viable. 

The Canadian Sustainability 
Plan Inventory (CSPI) was 
developed by researchers Lars 
Hallstrom and Glen Hvenegaard in 
collaboration with several partners. 
Since its launch earlier this year, it 
has had 889 online hits, with 27 
per cent of visitors returning for 
more information. 

“We received a lot of phone 
calls from municipal sustain- 
ability officers and administrators 
when we rolled out this database, 
saying it was a fantastic idea,’ said 
Hallstrom, director of the U of A’s 
Alberta Centre for Sustainable 
Rural Communities. 

Drought, uneven crop prices and 
“urban brain drain” challenge the 
existence of rural communities, so 
having a solid plan that pinpoints 
what is truly important to a com- 
munity—often from a wide-ranging 


Glen Hvenegaard (left) and Lars Hallstrom developed a database of more than 1,000 
sustainability plans from rural communities across Canada. 


yision—is crucial to making bal- 
anced municipal decisions when 
budgeting precious resources, said 
Hyenegaard, professor of environ- 
mental science and geography at 
Augustana Campus. 

“Some rural communities are 
surviving on a thread, and sustain- 
ability plans provide an opportunity 
for people to envision the future. 
The reality is that they often don’t 


have the next steps articulated 
within those plans,’ he said. 

The largest and most com- 
prehensive database of its kind 
in Canada, CSP1 is also the only 
text-searchable one, allowing com- 
munity planners to see what their 
neighbours and peers are doing to 
plan for future economic, social, 
environmental and governance 
sustainability, which opens the door 


eJU) Jaydo\SLYD 


to collaboration and sharing ideas. 

The database, which is also free and 
publicly accessible, can be searched 
using variables such as community 

size, province and plan type. 


6 6 Sustainability plans 
provide an opportunity 
for people to envision the 
future.” 


Glen Hvenegaard 


The CSPI holds more than 1,000 
sustainability plans from com- 
munities of less than 50,000 people 
from across Canada, including 199 
from Alberta. 

Sustainability planning in rural 
Canada has become particularly 
important since the Federal Gas Tax 
Fund made it a key part of overall 
development for communities, 
Hallstrom noted. Slated by 2015 to 
invest about $13 billion in muni- 
cipal infrastructure such as transit, 
waste management, water and green 


energy, the fund also gives support 
to communities to develop integrat- 
ed community sustainability plans. 

“The process of creating a plan 
for Camrose got the creative juices 
flowing, and we began to explore 
the progress of other plans across 
Canada and making some of them 
available for other communities to 
learn from,’ Hvenegaard said. 

“Community planners can 
use this database as a resource to 
inform their own programming and 
sustainability initiatives; they can 
say, look, Hinton did this, Wood 
Buffalo has done that,” Hallstrom 
added. “It saves them a lot of time 
and energy in trying to find answers 
in comparable strategies, since they 
can see what others are doing.” 

The CSPI project was sup- 
ported by the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council 
of Canada, the Alberta Rural 
Development Network, Alberta 
Urban Municipalities Association, 
Canadian Federation of 
Municipalities, the Alberta Centre 
for Sustainable Rural Communities 
and the University of Alberta. Mi 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Augustana music professor produces his fifth CD 


Milton Schlosser, music professor at Augustana Campus, has just 
released his fifth album. Entitled 1890, the CD is a cross-cultural explora- 
tion that touches on major events that happened in that year. 

The CD includes the world premiere recording of Crowfoot, a work 
written for Schlosser in 2010 by U of A graduate and Métis artist 
Nicholas Howells. A 12-minute work, it contains words attributed to 
Chief Crowfoot around the time of his death in 1890: “What is life? It is 
the flash of a firefly in the night. It is the breath of a buffalo in the winter- 
time. It is the little shadow which runs across the grass and loses itself in 
the sunset.” 

Howells’ Crow/oot has been performed by Schlosser in Canada, the 
US. and Japan. On June 6, it will be given its European premiere by 
Schlosser at the Canadian embassy in Berlin. 

Other CD highlights include pieces written by Johannes Brahms, a 
German-speaking composer active at the time of Crowfoot’s death. In 
1890, at the height of his popularity as a composer and concert pianist, 
an exhausted Brahms declared that he would compose no more, stating 
“it is high time to stop.” However, he then proceeded to write some of 
his most beautiful piano works, including the collections Opus 117 and 
Opus 118. 

The CD also includes contributions from two former piano students 
who studied with Schlosser at the university’s Camrose campus—Howells 
and liner note author Elizabeth Clarke. 

The CD is available at Camrose’s Candler Art Gallery and at the 
U of A bookstore. The U of A President’s Fund for the Creative and 
Performing Arts funded the recording. 


Former Pandas soccer star headed to Hall of Fame 


The Canadian Soccer Hall of Fame announced former Pandas star 
Janine Helland (nee Wood) will be inducted into the hall during cere- 
monies June 1-2. 

Helland was a star of the Pandas program from 1990 to 1994, when 
she was a four-time national all-Canadian midfielder. As a rookie, she 
helped the Pandas to a national championship win in 1989, being named 
tournament MVP in the process. That same season she scored a team- 
best eight goals during the regular season, and finished her varsity career 
tied for fourth in all-time Pandas scoring history with 22 goals. She was 
the Canada West Player of the Year in women’s soccer, as well as the 
Edna Bakewell Award winner as the U of A’s top female athlete, in 1992 
and 1993. 

Helland, who was inducted into the U of A’s Sports Wall of Fame 
in 2012, has 47 international caps for Canada and was a member of 
the FIFA Women’s World Cup teams at Sweden 1995 and USA 1999, 
captaining the latter. She also won a silver medal in two CONCACAF 
championships and was named Canada’s soccer player of the year 
in 1997. 


Athlete training and research centre unveiled 


The Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation unyeiled the High 
Performance Training and Research Centre (HPTRC) May 9. 

The HPTRC isa training centre and living laboratory that incorpor- 
ates the faculty’s sport research and sport science expertise with nation- 
ally carded athletes, as well as athletes from Golden Bears and Pandas 
programs, who are continuing their sport development and preparing 
for elite competition. Athletes will work hand-in-hand with physical 
conditioning coaches and experts in biomechanics and exercise physiol- 
ogy from the faculty. 

At 9,000 square feet, the HPTRC features multiple Olympic weight- 
lifting sets and platforms, squat cages, pull-up stations and an extensive 
collection of weights, as well as gymnastic, dynamic, and acceleration 
mechanics areas, state-of-the-art metabolic conditioning bikes and 
adapted equipment for para-sport athletes. The centre was opened to 
athletes in September 2012. 


Golden Bear picked up by Eskimos in CFL draft 


Fifth-year Golden Bears football player Smith Wright was drafted by 
the Edmonton Eskimos in the seventh round, 55th overall, of the 2013 
Canadian Football League draft May 6. 

Originally from Calgary, the six-foot-two, 220-pound fullback rushed 
29 times for 74 yards and three touchdowns in 2012. He has also hauled 
in 13 receptions for 113 yards and returned a pair of kickoffs for 10 yards. 

A student in the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation, 
Wright is a dual-sport athlete who also competes for the Golden Bears 
track and field team, grabbing a silver medal in the shot put in 2012. 

Wright is the first Golden Bear to be drafted by a CFL club since 
kicker Hugh O'Neill was drafted by the BC Lions in 2011, and the 
third member of the Bears to be drafted by the CFL’s Green and Gold 
since 2001. 


Bryan Alary 


University of Alberta 
researcher wants to take the 
fight against cancer from the 
lab to the Rockies and help cancer 
survivors improve their physical and 
mental health. 
Lisa Bélanger, an exercise physi- 
ologist, author and PhD candidate 
in the Faculty of Physical Education 


and Recreation, has devoted her life 


to fighting cancer since she lost her 
best friend Jane Knight to Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma when they were teens. 
Now in the home stretch of a PhD 
| studying how exercise affects cancer 
survival, Bélanger is launching 
| Knight’s Cabin, a crowdsourced 
fundraiser aimed at collecting $2 
million in toonies to create a cancer 
retreat in Alberta's Rocky Mountains. 
The goal is simple: to create a 


space where cancer survivors can 


unplug, unwind and focus on what 

matters most—their health. 
Belanger says Knight's Cabin has 

been a dream of hers since 2007, 


when the New Brunswick native first 
experienced the majesty of the Rocky 
| Mountains. 

“T felt my stress level melt away 


and thought to myself, Id love to 

take cancer survivors here, it’s such a 
healing place,” she says. 

Bélanger says Knight's Cabin 

will offer survivors the benefit of 


evidence-based science that shows 
physical activity has an import- 


ant role in surviving cancer. The 
retreat will involve a team of health 


professionals providing clients with 
g 


physical fitness assessments so they 
| know their limits—critical after 
a cancer fight—and will feature a 
| variety of outdoor physical activities, 
nutritional counselling, and sleep and 
stress management to help survivors 
| embrace healthy behaviour. 

“Cancer survivors are at greater 
risk for heart disease, diabetes, 
obesity, recurrence of cancer. All 
| of these behaviours influence those 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


Une 


Lisa Bélanger is using crowdsourcing to find donors willing to kick in a toonie, about the 
price of one coffee, to help her raise $2 million to create a Rocky Mountain retreat for 


cancer survivors. 


diseases, so if we can put the focus on 
health and wellness instead of disease 
management, we're really helping the 
health-care system. And for survivors, 
they can think about making the 
most of the rest of their lives.” 

Armed with her research know- 


ledge and an ample dose of passion, 
8 p Pp 


Bélanger has turned to crowd- 
sourcing, popularized by companies 
such as Kickstarter, to raise money to 
make Knight's Cabin a reality. Her 
goal is to go to the public and raise 
$2 million in toonies—at two dollars 
apiece, about the price of a cup of cof- 
fee—during the six-week campaign. 
The concept has also drawn the 
interest of cancer agencies such 


as the Alberta chapter of Ovarian 
Cancer Canada and the Leukemia 

& Lymphoma Society of Canada - 
Prairies, which are interested in part- 
nering to offer retreats for specific 
groups of cancer survivors. Bélanger 
has started the process to register 
Knight's Cabin as a registered charity 
and is now in talks with potential 
partners and scouting locations in the 
Bow Valley area. 

“We have so many more people 
surviving intensive cancer treat- 
ments than ever, but getting better 
doesn’t stop when treatment ends. 
This isn’t just about surviving, it’s 
about thriving.” Wi 


A pioncer remembered 
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the Untercalty of Alberta, appointed in 191210 the 

ij it of Classics and retired in 1945. She served 
iy adviser to wamen students 9nd 25 3 

member of the University Senate. A strong advocate for 

women’s higher educalion, sho war Alberta dolegate at 

1¢ conference thol founded the Canadian Federation af 


men’s hackoy in Alberta. Two scholarships funded by 
Hisener ot the university are sill awarded. 


On April 28, the U of A and 70 guests unveiled a plaque commemorating Geneva 
Misener, the U of A’s first woman professor and a devoted member of the Garneau 
community. The plaque will be installed at her former home at 11030 — 90 Ave. 


Volodymyr Kravchenko has been selected as the new director of the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies. 
Kravchenko, a former professor of history and chair of the Department of Ukrainian Studies at the Vasyl Karazin 
National University of Kharkiv, has been working with the institute since 2000 as director of the Kowalsky Eastern 


Heidi Janz, assistant adjunct professor with the John Dossetor Health Ethics Centre, was featured on Global’s Woman 
of Vision program May 6. Global Woman of Vision is a television news series that celebrates the outstanding accom- 
plishments of women in the Edmonton area. 


HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 4 bedrooms. Expansive ocean views. 


CLARIDGE HOUSE 1105, 11027 — 102 AVENUE. Immaculate 
2 bedroom, 2 bathroom, 1,384 sq. ft. home. Sunny Southeast 
exposure, steps to U of A. 1 underground stall, including util- 
ities. Air conditioned, storage. June 15, 2013. $2,100/month. 
780-437-7363. 


| EAST CRESTWOOD. 5 bedroom, 3 bath. Close to river valley. 
University, schools, hospitals. $3,500/month, one year lease 
| minimum. Contact aglowicki@gmail.com. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

| SPECTACULAR OCEANFRONT HOME NEAR VICTORIA. Private 
| gated estate, magnificent gardens, unobstructed views of 
mountains and ocean. Steps to fishing, crabbing, surfing, 
boating, beach walking. Website: surfsong.ca. 


OR LEASE URBAN CONDO. Renovated. https://www.airbnb. 
ca/rooms/567200, Email: summerlease41 or2@gmail.com. 
Messages: 780-760-7863. 


Large mature garden. Secluded location. Two levels, 3,400 sq. 
ft. Phone 250-658-4242 or email cjanssen@telus.net for photos. 


SERVICES 


ESSAY RESEARCH AND WRITING ASSISTANCE. All levels and 
subjects. 1-888-345-8295. customessay@bellnet.ca. 


OVER 40? WWW.ourwow.info. Order from www.jusuru.com/ 
change or 780-239-8305. 


GOODS FOR SALE 


MINKA SALE/OPEN HOUSE. Exquisite sweaters, shawls, scarves 
— hand knit by women’s cooperative in Bolivia, poorest country 
in South America. Pure alpaca/pima cotton. ALL PROCEEDS 
return to knitters. New this year — accessory scarves and chil- 
dren's sweaters! $25.00 - $250.00. Buy the gift that gives back. 
Saturday June 15, 2013. Windsor Park Community Hall, 11840 
— 87 Avenue. 9 a.m. — 3 p.m. Contacts: Linda 780-436-5732 or 
Jennifer 780-434-8105. www.minkhasweaters.com. 
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Hypertension drug may improve schi 


Raquel Maurier 


n anti-hypertension drug adminis- 

tered intravenously for a single four- 

hour treatment resulted in dramatic 
improvements of symptoms for people living 
with schizophrenia, according to newly 
published findings from clinician scientists at 
the University of Alberta’s medical school and 
their colleagues in Brazil. 

The results from the small clinical trial were 
published May 8 in the peer-reviewed journal, 
JAMA Psychiatry. The study involved 20 people 
with schizophrenia taking currently available 
antipsychotic drugs. Ten received placebo 


Task force findings help doctors know when to screen for depression’ 


Raquel Maurier 


national task force led by a University of Alberta re- 
searcher is encouraging physicians in Canada to stop 
conducting routine screening for depression because 


there’s no evidence the practice is beneficial. 


Supplied 


treatments; the other 10 received low doses of / 
the anti-hypertension drug sodium nitroprus- 
side. Those taking the drug, which has been 
around since the 1800s, experienced dramatic 
improvements in symptoms, such as fewer 
hallucinations (episodes of hearing voices), and 
less anxiety, depression and withdrawal. These 
improvements lasted for a month. 

The small study was conducted at a univer- 
sity teaching hospital in Brazil, where prin- 
cipal investigator James Hallak works. The 
other principal investigator is Serdar Dursun, 
a researcher with the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry who works in the Department of 
Psychiatry at the U of A. 


Health Care lead, and a Canada Research Chair in the 
Department of Medicine and the School of Public Health. 

Tonelli and his colleagues who worked on the new guide- 
line reviewed research studies from around the world over the 
course of a year. 

“The major finding from our careful and detailed look for 
evidence is that there was very little evidence either way,’ he 
said. “We didn’t find a lot of evidence that screening for de- 
pression is effective, and we didn’t find a lot of evidence that 
screening isn’t effective.” 

Tonelli said these guidelines are not for patients who are 
already diagnosed with or being treated for depression, or who 
have personal histories of depression, but are aimed at help- 
ing physicians deal with patients who have no symptoms of 
depression, including those in high-risk groups who show no 
symptoms. Patients considered at higher risk for developing 


Serdar Dursun is co-principal investigator in a small 
Clinical trial showing that a drug originally meant 

to treat high blood pressure dramatically improved 
symptoms for people living with schizophrenia. 


payddns 


In previous research in which Dursun was 
involved, his team saw promising results in 
lab models given the drug, originally mar- 
keted for treating severely high blood pres- 
sure. He was curious whether similar results 
would occur in people and teamed up with a 
colleague from Brazil to find out. 

Research team members believe the drug 
modifies how two chemical messengers in the 
brain interact. 

“This opens a new line of research for the 
treatment of schizophrenia,’ says Dursun. “Such 
rapid improvement of symptoms of schizophre- 
nia could be very important to help patients in 
acute care and emergency settings.” Bi 


questions to determine whether depression is the underlying 
cause,” he said. 

A 2002 study noted one in every eight Canadian adults 
will experience a major depression at some point in their life. 
Productivity losses stemming from depression amount to $4.5 
billion a year across the country. 

Tonelli explained the guideline was revisited because the 
last recommendation was made in 2005 and needed to be 
updated, and physicians across the country said they wanted 
more guidance on the important topic of screening for 
depression. The 2005 recommendation suggested screening 
adults in integrated medical settings where various health-care 
practitioners could help patients manage their treatment, with 
regular followups. 

And if time doesn’t need to be spent on screening a patient 
who has no symptoms of depression, Tonelli says, “it will free 


Marcello Tonelli led a task force that created new guidelines that 
recommend less screening for depression. 


“If patients have no apparent symptoms, there’s no need 
to screen for depression—we don’t need to go looking for it,” 
said Marcello Tonelli, Canadian Task Force on Preventive 


depression, and women who are perinatal or postpartum. 
“We are also advising doctors that if they see patients with 


depression include those who have experienced traumatic 
events, those who struggle with substance abuse or chronic 
health issues, Aboriginal patients, those with family history of 


symptoms that suggest depression might be present, such 
as not making eye contact or noting they are having trouble 
sleeping, physicians should be alert to that and ask more 


up time for physicians to do an even better job of detecting 
depression in those who are crying out for help, and treating 
patients who have been diagnosed with depression and who 
may be currently undertreated.” 

‘The systematic review was funded by a grant from 


the Canadian Institutes of Health Research; the guide- 
line production was funded by the Public Health Agency 
of Canada. Mi 
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UNTIL JUNE 29 


U of A Museums present SIZE 
MATTERS: Big Prints From Around the 
World. From miniature to monolithic, 
artists have been playing with scale 

for thousands of years. SIZE MATTERS 
features the work of contemporary 
printmakers—working in media as 
diverse as woodcuts and digital prints 
on fabric—from Canada, the United 
States, Finland, Japan and beyond, who 
all have one thing in common: they like 
to think big. Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL MAY 31 


Miriam Green Ellis, Champion of the 
West. This exhibition introduces the 
work of pioneer woman journalist of 
Western Canada, Miriam Green Ellis 
(1879-1964). Through a sampling of the 
rich diversity of the collection of pub- 
lished newspaper articles, photographs, 
coloured glass slides, manuscripts, 
diaries and letters she bequeathed to 
the University of Alberta, the exhibition 
invites you to see the way we were 

as Westerners almost a century ago. 
Bruce Peel Special Collections Library, 
Rutherford South. 


UNTIL MAY 23 


U of A Studio Theatre's The Last Days 
of Judas Iscariot. The jury is out in this 
riotously funny, coarse and colourful 
play by Stephen Adly Guirgis that imagi- 
nes a trial of God and the Kingdom of 
Heaven and Earth versus Judas Iscariot 
for the betrayal of his homey, Lord Jesus 


Christ. In a gritty courtroom, between 
Heaven and Hell, a host of iconic figures, 
from Mother Teresa to Sigmund Freud 
to Satan, are called to testify and weigh 
in on the epic debate between divine | 
mercy and human free will. Not simply 
about one man’s guilt, The Last Days 
of Judas Iscariot asks us to re-examine 
who is in the most need of forgiveness. 
“Between Heaven and Hell” there is 
another place. This place: Hope. Hope 
is located right over here in downtown 
Purgatory. Timms Theatre for the Arts. 


UNTIL MAY 31 


100 Years of Medicine Exhibit. Come 
celebrate 100 Years of Medicine through 
images captured by our staff, students, 
faculty and alumni. It will be open to the 
public for viewing during regular library 
hours. John W. Scott Library. 


MAY 21 


Grant Proposals: How to Write and 
Argue Effectively. This workshop will 
focus attention on how to construct 
effective arguments when writing 
proposals to obtain grant funding. We 
will apply specific strategies derived 
from examining successful applications 
to your projects as we move through 
the workshop. Workshop led by Roger 
Graves, director of Writing Across the 
Curriculum. 2-4 p.m. 273 CAB. To regis- 
ter, go to utsregistration.ualberta.ca. 


Principles for Developing Effective 
Curricular Service-Learning. This session 


will introduce some key principles that 
underlie effective curricular service 
learning with a discussion of their basis 
in sociocultural learning theories. We 
assume that instructors are interested in 
thinking about ‘what’ and ‘why’ ques- 
tions related to service learning as well as 
‘how.’ The areas to be discussed include 
how instructors can support student 
learning, the role of community partners 
in learning, and student assessment and 
evaluation. 2:30-3:30 p.m. L1-190 ECHA. 
To register, go to csl.ualberta.ca. 


MAY 23 


Oil and Business Development. Leo 
Wong of EARTH Group will give this talk 
as part of the Oil and Social Economy 
Speaker Series—a collaborative event 
between Community Service-Learning 
and the Parkland Institute. 7—9 p.m. 
1-001 NREF. 


MAY 24 


Communications and Technology 
Research Symposium. Following 

a research poster session, Robin 
Mansell, professor at the London 
School of Economics, will give a talk 
entitled Internet Social Imaginaries: 
Crowdsourcing, Collective Action 
and Governance. 1—4:30 p.m. 
Enterprise Square. 


MAY 29 


TLS Concept and Course Design Series: 
Teaching Philosophy. In this workshop, 
participants will reflect on their beliefs 


and values about teaching and the rela- 
tionship with learning. Participants will 
be guided to begin articulating a teach- 
ing philosophy for use in a teaching 
dossier or other purpose. 10:30 a.m.— 
noon. L1-250 ECHA. To register, go to 
ctl.ualberta.ca. 


MAY 30 


Oil and Land Development. Janelle 
Herbert of Riverbend Gardens, Leonard 
Leskiw of Paragon Soil & Environmental 
Consulting and Gord Visser of Norbest 
Farms will discuss this topic as part of 
the Oil and Social Economy Speaker 
Series, a collaborative event between 
Community Service-Learning and the 
Parkland Institute. 7-9 p.m. 1-001 
NREF. 


MAY 31 


‘Medutainment’ Catalysts: A 
Conversation Series on Teaching. 
3M Teaching Award winner Sarah 
Forgie will be on hand to demon- 
strate a teaching approach she calls 
“Medutainment.” The principles 
behind Medutainment are simplify 

the message, involve your learners, 
take creative risks, evaluate and refine 
frequently. This approach is highly 
engaging and includes the Enteric jazz 


band and the Strep throat ukulele song. 


This is the third of a monthly series 

of conversations with U of A teaching 
award winners on their trials and tri- 
umphs in teaching. Lead by the award 
winners themselves, the series is meant 


to provide a forum for celebration, con- 
versation and reflection about teaching 
practices. 1-2 p.m. L1-420 ECHA. 


MAY 31 


Retirement Celebration. The annual 
Retirement Celebration recognizes all 
faculty and staff who have retired or 
will retire within the 2013 calendar 
year. For more information, please con- 
tact sarah.flower@ualberta.ca. 3-6 p.m. 
Maple Leaf Room, Lister Conference 
Centre. 


UNTIL JUNE 8 


InSight 2: Engaging the Health 
Humanities. InSight 2 explores how 

we can engage the health humanities 
to help us work collaboratively across 
disciplines and communities, to imagine 
and design innovative and transforma- 
tive processes, communications, prod- 
ucts, environments, services and experi- 
ences that can help to promote our 
health and well-being. FAB Gallery. 


JUNE 2 


Women’s Words Opening Reception. 
Eunice Scarfe, inaugural Women’s 
Words instructor, will give a talk 
entitled Strong Women/Strong Words: 
20 Years of Writing. The talk will be 
followed by readings from the Women’s 
Words 20th Anniversary Anthology. 


Hosted by Janice Williamson and 
Shirley Serviss. 5—7 p.m. 2-922 
Enterprise Square. 


> 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
RICHARD SIEMENS 


The creation of a play, from inspiration to 
opening night and everything in between, consists 
of a seemingly endless checklist of duties. Here's 
a peek behind the curtain of Studio Theatre's final 
2012-13 production, The Last Days of Judas Iscariot 

by Stephen Adly Guirgis. 


Pictured above are (from top] 

Jamie Plummer, MFA theatre designer; 
Jessica Parr, stage manager; and Plummer 
with Simon Bloom, MFA director. 
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Adopt-a-heritage- 
chicken program 
proves wildly 


popular 


Folio Staff 


hat began as a cost- 

recovery effort proved 

so popular that CBC’s 
flagship newscast, The National, did 
a story about it. 

In March, the Faculty of Agri- 
cultural, Life and Environmental 
Sciences’ Poultry Research Centre 
embarked on a campaign to sell 
farm fresh eggs to raise funds 
to maintain its five heritage 
chicken breeds. 

For $75, people receive an adop- 
tion certificate, are able to name 
their adopted chicken and get a 
dozen farm fresh eggs every other 
week. At first, the centre decided 
to run a six-month pilot program, 
hoping 200 people would sign 
up. They got 700. And they got 
national media attention with a 
segment on The Nationals Only in 
Canada feature. 


Martin Zuidhof 


Currently, there are 1,500 chick- 
ens and it costs about $75,000 a 
year to maintain them. Budget cuts 
were making that more difficult 
to manage. The solution? Put the 
chickens up for adoption. 

The Poultry Research Centre is 
home to five heritage breeds that 
are the basis for today’s commercial 
poultry lines. Ifan emerging disease 
came along and wiped out a com- 
mercial line, these birds—which are 
typical of the chickens you would 
have seen in any farmyard 50 to 100 
years ago—are more likely to have 
genes for a stronger innate immune 
response and would be used to 
regenerate a commercial line. 

‘The pilot program ends this 
fall, but a larger program will be 


launched in November. M 


One chapter at a time 
Killam winner looks to textbooks 


classrooms 


Page 4 


move to Moodie 
ideas into Canadian 
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You did it 


Managing the massive 


CTL team heads up list of U of A’s 


Page &,9 & The Back Page 
2013 Spring 
| Convocation 


Super students, HD recipients 
take centre stage 


Shannon Sarro gets a little help and a loving squeeze from her mom Diane while trying on a graduation gown in advance of the U of A’s 2013 spring convocation ceremonies. 
Shannon, who is graduating with a medicine degree, was inspired to enter into medicine by her sister’s bravery. See story page 8. 


University records second-highest fundraising year in history 


Folio Staff 


he University of Alberta raised $119.4 

million last fiscal year—second only 

to the previous year’s record of $162.7 
million—fuelled by record levels of dona- 
tions to the faculties of medicine & dentistry 
and arts. 

More than 20,180 individuals, foundations 
and corporations donated in 2012-13, including 
4,700 first-time donors. The results come as the 
university has increased its commitment to en- 
gaging with alumni and donors, and deepening 
and broadening its philanthropic outreach 
efforts over the past few years. 

“Our donors continue to make a strong 
statement about their support for a vibrant and 
healthy University of Alberta,’ says President 
Indira Samarasekera. “We are honoured by 
their support and their desire to see our alumni, 
students, staff, teachers and researchers suc- 
ceed. They’ve made it clear that they believe in 
our mission.” 

Planned giving, in which people leave gifts 
to the university in their will, contributed $29.1 
million to the overall total. Especially notable 


was a $5-million gift from Paulette and Tony 
Lashuk. After retiring from successful careers in 
the corporate world, the couple decided to leave 
a legacy that satisfies their desire to be a part of 
something bigger in the future. 

“I feel great that maybe we'll be part of 
some innovation down the road,” says Paulette. 
“Alberta is very fortunate. We've got a lot of 
resources, but that may not always be the case. 
This gift is our Way of encouraging diversifica- 
tion of our economy.” 

Last year also saw the development of the 
university's award-winning case for philanthrop- 
ic support, Zogether We Can, which profiled the 
ways that philanthropy has helped fund research 
discoveries like the Edmonton Protocol for 
diabetes treatment, opened doors for Aboriginal 
students and enabled global student programs 
like Play Around the World. 

The university also recently launched a 
$5-million fundraising campaign to support 
the Institute for Sexual Minority Studies and 
Services and expand its activities across Canada. 

“Philanthropy has a major role in our finan- 
cial future,” says O’Neil Outar, vice-president of 
advancement. “The Alberta economy is vibrant 


and among 
the best in 
the world. 
With time 
and dedica- 
tion, we will 
build our 
philan- 
thropic 
community 
to the size 
and scale 
necessary 
for stabil- 
izing our 
financial yee 
founda- O’Neil Outar 

tion, and in 

anticipation 

of a major 

fundraising campaign ina few years.” 

For more information on donating to the 
University of Alberta, visit giving.ualberta. 
ca or contact Robert Moyles, senior director 
of advancement strategic Communications, at 


780-492-4804. 
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Poli Sci prof brings research to classroom — by the book 


Michael Brown 


n the late 1980s, as Yasmeen Abu-Laban’s in- 

terests and thoughts began to percolate and 

spill beyond the introductory political sci- 
ence textbooks of her undergrad years, she came 
to the realization that her questions about ethni- 
city, migration and even gender, in the Canadian 


context, were not going to answer themselves. 


vail bil 


Yasmeen Abu-Laban 
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Coincidentally, one of the events that pushed 
Abu-Laban to take a hard look at Canada wasn’t 
Canadian at all. It just so happened that Abu- 
Laban, fresh off her undergraduate degree from 
the University of Alberta, was in Europe when 
the Berlin Wall came down in 1989. 

“There was a lot of talk about European 
integration. Over the same period there was 
stuff going on between Canada and the US. 
concerning free trade, but the discussions were so 
different. As a Canadian, that provoked my inter- 
est as it made sense to look at Europe as a single 
community, said Abu-Laban, now’a professor in 
the Department of Political Science. “I had this 
feeling that there was a gap in some of the things 
that the discipline was covering.” 

Two decades later, Abu-Laban is among the 
first generation of scholars to systematically 
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engage in scholarship pertaining to the 
makeup and movement of Canada’s diverse 
demographic. She is also a recipient of a 2013 
Killam Professorship. 

“Tt is a privilege to work at the university and 
a real honour to receive this award as part of the 
university, said Abu-Laban, who has worked at 
the U of A since 1998. “It is an institution that 
values and provides tremendous support for 
research, for teaching and for service. 

Abu-Laban’s comparative research into 
inequality, multiculturalism and immigration 
falls under themes relating to public policy as it 
pertains to Canada, North America and the inter- 
national community's understanding and reaction 
to issues of dislocation, security, and ongoing 
ethnic conflict and tension. 

“When Canada is placed in a comparative per- 
spective, one of those things that does is illustrate 
the different policy choices that are out there,’ she 
said. “Nowhere is there a perfect policy, but I like 
to ask what a perfect policy might look like and 
what a perfect response would look like, because 
the world is not a perfect place.” 

Abu-Laban’s research manifests itself in a 
number of ways, but most effectively in the 
form of a catalogue of textbooks and textbook 
chapters she has written that are used in political 
science classrooms across Canada. One of her 
more renowned works is a textbook she co-wrote 
with Christa Gabriel, entitled Selling Diversity, 
in which, according to U of A colleague Miriam 
Smith, Abu-Laban works to “highlight the racial- 
ized practices of citizenship that are entailed 
in Canadian immigration, multicultural and 
trade policies. 

“Contrary to critics of Canadian multicultural 
policies who argue that such politics have led 
to isolation, [Abu-Laban’s book] argues these 
policies are used by the Canadian state to ‘sell’ 
Canada or a Canadian ‘brand’ in the world and 
that, in fact, policies on immigration, multicul- 
turalism and employment equity are consistent 
with business interests and neoliberal values? 


said Smith. 
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Abu-Laban says writing textbooks is one of 


the best ways to export her research to class- 
rooms across the country and is central to her 
teaching approach of bringing her field’s latest 
findings into the classroom. 

“When people think about the teaching 
dimension and the kinds of materials students 
may use in the classroom, getting information 
out nationally to students and instructors helps 
shape and change fields.” 

Besides research and teaching, Abu-Laban 
has introduced three courses into the curricu- 
lum, engineered the creation of the department's 
associate chair of research and implemented a 
redesign of the department's undergraduate hon- 
ours program—all of which have enriched the 
teaching of Canadian and comparative politics in 
the department. 

“Disciplines as well as our knowledge base 
shift as we get more information, so I try to con- 
tinually think about new courses and how they 
might fit into the curriculum,” she said. Mi 


2013 Killam 
Professorship Winners 


YASMEEN ABU-LABAN, Political Science 


MOHAMED GAMAL EL-DIN, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 


DENNIS HALL, Chemistry 
FANGLIANG HE, Renewabale Resources 
JAMES PINFOLD, Physics 


AMINAH ROBINSON FAYEK, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 
IMRE SZEMAN, English and Film Studies 


400-year-old plants reawaken as glaciers recede 


Sandy Robertson 


hen Catherine La 


Using radiocarbon dating, La 
Farge and her co-authors confirmed 
that the plants, which ranged 


faunal systems.” 


development of an entire new plant. 
This is equivalent to stem cells in 


importance of research that helps us 
understand the natural world, given 
how little we still know about polar 


Farge threads her way 
through the recently 
exposed terrain left behind by 
retreating glaciers, she looks at 
the ancient plant remains a lot 
closer than most. Now, her care- 
ful scrutiny has revealed a startling 


reawakening of long-dormant plants 


66 This discovery empha- 
sizes the importance of 
research that helps us 
understand the natural 
world, given how little 
we still know about polar 
ecosystems.” 


Catherine La Farge 


known as bryophytes. 

La Farge, a researcher in the 
Faculty of Science, and director 
and curator of the Cryptogamic 
Herbarium at the University of 


Alberta, has overturned a long-held 


assumption that all of the plant 


remains exposed by retreating polar 


glaciers are dead. Previously, any 
new growth of plants close to the 
glacier margin was considered the 


result of rapid colonization by mod- 


ern plants surrounding the glacier. 


from 400 to 600 years old, were 
entombed during the Little Ice 
Age that happened between 1550 
and 1850. In the field, La Farge 
noticed that the subglacial popula- 
tions were not only intact, but also 
in pristine condition—with some 
suggesting regrowth. 
In the lab, La Farge and her 
master’s student Krista Williams 
selected 24 subglacial samples 


for culture experiments. Seven of 


these samples produced 11 cul- 


tures that successfully regenerated 


four species from the original 
parent material. 
La Farge says the regrowth of 
these Little Ice Age bryophytes 
(such as mosses and liverworts) 
expands our understanding of 
glacier ecosystems as biological 
reservoirs that are becoming 
increasingly important with 
global ice retreat. “We know that 
bryophytes can remain dormant 
for many years (for example, in de- 
serts) and then are reactivated, but 
nobody expected them to rejuven- 
ate after nearly 400 years beneath 
a glacier. 

“These simple, efficient plants, 
which have been around for more 


than 400 million years, have evolved 


a unique biology for optimal resili- 


ence,’ she adds. “Any bryophyte cell 


can reprogram itself to initiate the 


La Farge says the finding ampli- 


fies the critical role of bryophytes in 
polar environments and has implica- 


tions for all permafrost regions of 
the globe. 

“Bryophytes are extremophiles 
that can thrive where other plants 
don’t, hence they play a vital role in 


the establishment, colonization and 


maintenance of polar ecosystems. 
This discovery emphasizes the 


Catherine La Farge gets an up-close look at bryophytes uncovered by the retreating 


ecosystems—with applied spinoffs 

for understanding reclamation that 

we may never have anticipated.” 
The research was published 

in the Proceedings of the National 

Academy of Sciences. Wi 
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Teardrop Glacier on Ellesmere Island in the Canadian Arctic Archipelago. 
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Teaching award winner holds up mirror for student reflection 


DC Brandon 


ometimes it takes a cup of tea and some 
honest conversation. 

That's part of Jerrold Kachur’s ap- 
proach—an integral part of higher learning 
that he says he admired when teaching in 
Istanbul at Bogazici University. 

Perhaps it’s this extra time, this room 
for reflection, that led in part to Kachur’s 
recent 2013 Award for Excellence in 
Graduate Teaching. 

“Ic’s important to focus on teaching 
people, not subjects,” said Kachur. “For stu- 
dents to be successful, we must be concerned gesrold Kachur 
for them as human beings. They face all kinds 
of pressures—family, relationship, stress— 
and it’s important to recognize that.” 

Kachur has worked at the University 
of Alberta since 1996 and was a public 
school teacher from 1981 to 1991. He’s 
taught EDPS 523 Development Theory and 
Education, EDPS 562 Social Theory and 


New MRI scanners give university an imaging 


Folio Staff 

edical researchers at the University of Alberta 

will have access to some of the most power- 

ful MRI scanners in Canada thanks to millions 
in federal and provincial funding, and investments from 
other organizations. 


G6 Ultimately, [the new scanners] will give us a 
non-invasive tool to investigate human disease 
from head to toe.” 


Christian Beaulieu 


A research group led by Christian Beaulieu, a researcher 
in the Department of Biomedical Engineering, and Sandy 
McEwan, chair in the Department of Oncology, received 
$5.5 million in CFI funding, another $5.5 million in 
Research Capacity Program support and $17.5 million from 
foundations, including matching funding from the U of A 


Education (2009 update), ED 58A Social 
Theory and Education (Istanbul 2009), and 
EDPS 581 Evaluating Educational Research. 
In a letter of support for Kachur, former 
student Laura Servage wrote, “I’ve always felt 
Dr. Kachur pushed me as a scholar by chal- 
lenging my assumptions and ideas, but this 


paiiddng 


different modes of thinking.” 


to purchase imaging equipment that can be used to better 
detect and understand cancer, neurological disorders and 
cardiovascular disease. 

The funding will replace the Peter S. Allen MR 
Research Centre’s 1.5-tesla MRI scanner with a three-tesla 
MRI scanner, and critical upgrades will also be made to 
the 4.7-tesla MRI—the second-strongest MRI scanner in 
the country and one of only two MRIs in the world at that 
strength. 

“The new MRI scanners are incredibly powerful,” said 
Beaulieu. “It will allow us to get more signal from the body, 
to take better pictures and to detect pathology that we can't 
detect at lower magnetic fields. Ultimately, it will give us a 
non-inyasive tool to investigate human disease from head 
to toe.” 

Another piece of equipment is a simultaneous PET/MRI 
scanner for the Edmonton PET Centre at the Cross Cancer 
Institute. This will allow researchers to study metabolism with 
the PET technology, while the MRI can measure the struc- 
ture and function of tissue at the same time. It will be the first 
of its kind in Western Canada. 

Beaulieu noted the specialized scanners are available to 
researchers across campus. Their current scanners have been 
used by 103 U of A researchers from 17 departments and 
seven faculties. 


has always been in a supportive and caring 
way. I’ve often talked with Dr. Kachur about 4 4 It’s important to focus on 
assignments and works in progress, and he ; 
always seems to know when to let me sort 

things out on my own, and when to step in 


and provide clarity and direction.” 


his approach is so human and practical— 
and may be why he feels like he’s always 
teaching, even when haying a pint and a 
pizza with his grad students. 

Kachur says he likes to teach from many 
perspectives and notes that his students are 
sometimes thrown off-kilter by his tech- 
niques. “Students don’t always know where 
to place me. I give them many different 

analyses because I don’t want to impose my 
own ideologies—my own pets—on them. 
Educational institutions face too many ‘hab- 
its of thought, so I push students to learn 


He says his goal is to disturb his students’ 
thought patterns, basically asking students 


teaching people, not subjects.” 


Jerrold Kachur 


Teaching runs in Kachur’s family—his 
father was also a teacher. Perhaps that’s why 


to examine their own minds and how 
they're actually processing knowledge. This 
is a method that makes him both friends 
and enemies. 

“One method I use is to reconstruct my 
students—say, feed it back and get them to 
hear what they’re thinking. Like a mirror. 
But all this takes time. I often meet students 
for at least an hour and sometimes I have to 
work to restabilize them,” he said. 

Kachur says his students risk sharing their 
innermost thoughts under the assumption 
that others will do the same. “I want them 


to feel that they can risk an idea and put it 
out there.” Wi 


make Over 


Sandy McEwan Christian Beaulieu 


All of the new or upgraded equipment means researchers 
can continue to do noyel experiments, and the faculty will be 
able to keep and attract the best and brightest students and 
faculty members. 

“We want to continue our technical development and 
then work with our excellent group of clinical scientists to 
predict which patients will improve if you give them a certain 
treatment or therapy,’ said Beaulieu. “We want to use the new 
imaging hardware to see if we can better understand what is 


happening within an individual.” 


Hospital Foundation and the Alberta Cancer Foundation, 


UofA looking to expand engagement to include German industrial powerhouse 


Michael Davies-Venn 


nhanced engagement 

between governments is 

needed for the University 
of Alberta to deliver on its com- 
mitment to work with institutions 
worldwide toward solving global 
challenges such as climate change, 
energy and cultural understanding. 

The university’s latest effort to 
foster such interactions came as 
it hosted a high-level government 
delegation from North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Germany’s industrial 
powerhouse. U of A provost Carl 
Amrhein (currently on leave), says 
universities need governments to 
create the enabling space within 
which universities can succeed 
internationally. Amrhein said 
such support could come from the 
Government of Alberta connecting 
at many levels in Germany. 
“If there were, in advance, all the 

frameworks for collaborations in 


existence that permit us to get profes- 
sors here together with professors in 


Germany, we would have a fantastic 


opportunity. We're close to that type 
of integration with respect to Saxony 
and Bavaria and their universities. 
Haying that kind of government-to- 
government framework with North 
Rhine-Westphalia would allow us to 
moye seamlessly into a much more 
comprehensive form of engagement.” 


yi 
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Carl Amrhein 


Amrhein describes the official 


meetings with the delegation, which 


included one with Alberta Premier 


Alison Redford, as state-to-state at 
the sub-national level of Canadian 
province and German lander. “Our 
deputy premier is going to Bavaria 
next week, so there’s probably a next 
step with Bavaria forthcoming,” 
says Amrhein. 

“Tt will be interesting to see 
what kind of opportunity there 


» is, province to lander, with North 


Rhine-Westphalia. Our visitors, I 
think, discovered activities here that 
they did not know in advance. They 
didn’t know how deeply engaged 
the U of A is with many parts 

of Germany.” 

Franz-Josef Lersch-Mense, cab- 
inet secretary and head of the chan- 
cellery of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
says the members of the delegation 
were very pleased with what they 
saw. Lersch-Mense says “we have 
a high-grade internationalization 
at this university, and that’s very 
good for the future for international 
co-operation in research and 
development.” 

Thomas Breustedt, cabinet secre- 
tary and speaker of the government 


of North Rhine-Westphalia, was 
equally impressed. “I was really 
astonished when I found in your 
fact sheet that there are more inter- 
national undergraduates and gradu- 
ate students at your university than 
those coming from around Canada. 
It’s really an opening of the U of A 
to the rest of the world; we're part 
of it and we want to be more a part 
Oetiee 

Energy, carbon-capture tech- 
nologies and clean coal are among 
possible areas Lersch-Mense says 
universities in his region could con- 
sider to enhance the relationship. 

“There’s a great imperative for 
both of us to pursue these areas,” 
Amrhein says. “And that’s already 
been successful for the U of A with 
the Helmholtz-Alberta Initiative 
and our partners in China. So 
we have a sense of how to moye 
forward. The new landscape for us 
out of this meeting is not Germany 
at large, because we already work in 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Bavaria and 
Berlin. North Rhine-Westphalia 
is new, and there are great 


opportunities here from a part of 
Germany that we have had small 
interactions with in the past. It 
looks like now we're ready for major 


interaction.” 


GE It looks like now 
we're ready for major 
interaction.” 


Carl Amrhein 


Amrhein says this latest effort 
builds on a relationship that will 
grow over time. 

“Lorne Babiuk and I have been 
working with German organizations 
for many years; Britta Baron has 
been working on both sides for her 
entire career. I’m not sure what the 
capstone would look like for me in 
Germany, because their system is 
evolving and our system is evolving. 
And every time either side evolves, 
new opportunities arise.” Wi 
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CTLIT team lauded for leading role in massive Moodle move 


Michael Brown 
he mere thought of moving 
the University of Alberta’s 
more than 3,000 online 

course materials and upwards of 

100,000 users to an entirely new 

learning management system 

should shake the resolve of even the 


strongest techn ical team. 


66 \t was truly a collabora- 
tive project.” 


David Laurie 


In fact, the Centre for Teaching 
and Learning's LMS transition pro- 
ject team did just that over two and 
a half years, starting in 2010 and 
with nary a blip on the screen when 
the transition was competed at the 
end of 2012. For that, the group 
was awarded the 2013 Information 
Technology Project Award from 
the Office of the Vice-Provost 


and Associate Vice-President 
(Information Technology). 

“Tt was kind of the biggest 
thing on our plate for quite some 
time,” said a modest David Laurie, 
e-learning support analyst with the 
centre and project lead. “Our initial 
reaction was a bit nervy, but from 
the start, there was a good manage- 
ment structure for the project put 
into place by the VPIT’s office. 

“In the end, the award was fora 
project that we were one of the ma- 
jor players in, but it also included 
units from across campus—it was a 
truly collaborative project.” 

The team, which is normally re- 
sponsible for maintaining, adminis- 
tering and supporting the centrally 
supported e-learning technologies 
for the U of A, would peak at a 
dozen or so members at the height 
of the project. 

The group took the lead on 
migrating all the courses from 
Blackboard Vista—which earlier 
sparked the U of A’s decision to 
make the transition to a new LMS 
by announcing an overhaul of its 


entire platform—to Moodle 2. 
They also worked out the pathways 
for the transition, built the pro- 
cesses and, perhaps most important, 
prepared end-users for what was 

to come. 

“We are primarily a support 
unit. For me personally, I do a lot 
of things to make support easier, 
so the more rewarding part is as- 
sisting instructors or profs when 
they’re having a problem,” said 
Laurie. “I especially like when they 


are doing really interesting things 
with the LMS or using technology 
tools that make their class a little 
more engaging.” 

In the aftermath of the transi- 
tion, the centre’s IT team was asked 
to give a presentation at a Moodle 
LMS conference in February, where 
they were lauded for their work. 

“They pointed at us as a larger 
institution that made the transition 
and was following the practices that 
they recommended,’ said Laurie of 


the accolades, which also included 
kudos for developing a plug-in that 
enabled the team to build out a 
hierarchy of courses and give dif- 
ferent people control over certain 
portions of the hierarchy. 

“The team that we're on is a 
really good working team. ] am ina 
spot where I have colleagues that I 
get along with and respect. I think 
we have a pretty big impact and I 
think that is really rewarding.” Wi 


future LMS roadmap. 


The University of Alberta had been using Blackboard 
as its centrally supported learning management system 
(LMS) since 1998. In summer 2009, Blackboard announced 
that support for Blackboard Vista would terminate as 
of January 2013. This termination of support forced the 
university to adopt a new LMS for eClass. The Blackboard 
Corporation would offer instead its Blackboard Learn plat- 
form, a completely different product from Vista that would 
require all users to be retrained to use a different product 
with a different user interface and tools. 

The time was ripe for the university to consider its 


Pedagogically, there’s no great difference between 
Blackboard Learn and Moodle. The adoption of either will 
cost money for retraining and migration of current Vista 


The transition to Moodle2 


Moodle will result in a cost savings. 

In April 2010, the vice-provost of information tech- 
nology created an LMS evaluation team to research and 
consult with the university community on the choice of the 
next LMS. After careful reviews, research and consultations, 
the team produced a report recommending that the univer- 
sity adopt Moodle as the next LMS used to power eClass. 

After five months of consultations, the decision was 
made to centrally adopt Moodle. Over the next two and a 
half years, from the summer of 2010 to the end of 2012, 
we worked with faculties, departments and instructors to 
migrate Vista courses into Moodle and educate the univer- 
sity community on the new LMS. This was a huge project, 
affecting more than 6,000 courses, the instructors of these 
courses and most students on campus. There was strong 
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2013 Information 
Technology Awards 


The Office of the Vice-Provost and Associate Vice-President (Information 
Technology) created five awards to recognize the outstanding efforts of the 
university's talented information technology faculty, staff and students. 


data to the new system. Over the long run, the selection of central support to ensure a smooth transition. 
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SHELAGH HOHM, Administrative Information Systems. The Information 
Technology Distinguished Career Award recognizes one non-academic or 
academic person for outstanding contributions to advancing the univer- 
sity’s IT agenda. 


JEFF RAWLINGS, Faculty of Arts. The Information Technology Leadership 
Award recognizes one non-academic or academic person for demonstrating 
outstanding technology leadership to their unit or for their contributions to 
the campus community. 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY SERVICES TEAM, Faculty of Education. The 
Information Technology Innovation Award recognizes one non-academic 
person, one academic person or one team for innovative use of hardware 
or software technology in support of research, teaching, administration or 
the campus experience, 


LMS TRANSITION PROJECT TEAM. The Information Technology Project 
Award recognizes a team effort (composed of students, non-academics or 
academics) to successfully deploy a major IT project with significant impact 
to the IT environment offered by a unit or to the campus. 


YAN CHEN, Administrative Information Systems, and JON MARTIN, 
Department of Computing Science. The Information Technology Unsung 
Hero Award recognizes a non-academic staff member who has made a 
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significant and largely unrecognized contribution to the quality of the IT 


environment offered by a unit or to the campus. 


Drug discoveries could change the shape of th 


Raquel Maurier 


esearchers at the University of Alberta have discovered a 

drug target, developed a new drug and identified a new 

way to design drugs—all of which could be a winning 
combination in the battle against viruses. 

The team, led by Che Colpitts and Luis Schang, continued 
research started by a colleague in Manitoba that is based on the 
premise that for a virus to infect a cell, the virus has to change 
from a spherical shape to an hourglass shape. 

Simply put, the new drug, developed in close consultation 
with Russian researchers, prevented viruses from changing their 
shapes and infecting cells. 

“The compounds or drugs we developed insert themselves 
inside a certain part of the virus and then the virus no longer has 
enough energy to change its shape and fuse to cells. When a virus 
fuses to a cell, this allows the virus to enter the cell and infect it” 
explains Schang, a researcher in the Department of Biochemistry 
and the Department of Medical Microbiology and Immunology, 
and a member of the Li Ka Shing Institute of Virology. “Our 
discovery prevents the virus from infecting new cells, although it 
does not stop the virus from killing already infected cells.” 
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The Centre for Teaching and Learning’s LMS transition team includes (from left) Chris Goetz, Xiaodong Yang (front), Bradley Poulette 
(middle), Josh Stagg (back), Asim Aziz, Dave Laurie, Greg Gibeau, Trevor Jones and Dominik Royko. 
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Luis Schang 


The discovery is protected by patent applications in mul- 
tiple countries. Schang says his team is moving the discovery 
to pre-clinical development with Pro-Physis Inc., a startup 


e battle against viruses 


& 6 No one had considered looking at this area, at 
lipids, as drug targets before.” 


Luis Schang 


biotechnology company being spun off from the U of A in 
collaboration with TEC Edmonton. 

“No one had considered looking at this area, at lipids, 
as drug targets before,’ he said. “As well, no one had con- 
sidered biophysics important for antiviral drug design and 
development. 

“The target is new, and the way we designed the drug is 
totally different and new.” 

The Burroughs Wellcome Fund and the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research funded the research. TEC 
Edmonton, CIHR, Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions, 
investors, and Pro-Physis Inc. have supported the early intel- 
lectual protection and drug development. The research was 


published in the Journal of Virology. Wi 
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Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry Staff 


ardiac research from the University 

of Alberta had serious impact as a 

source for the American College 
of Cardiology and the American Heart 
Association’s new guidelines on how to treat 
patients undergoing coronary artery bypass 
graft surgery. 

Michael Zaugg, Eliana Lucchinetti and 
Barry Finegan with the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry have shown that a new treatment 
done with patients just before surgery may 
not be as beneficial as once thought. 

Previous research has shown that volatile 
anesthetics, when paired with an opiate as 


Michael Zaugg 


sedation for surgery, are extremely protective 
of the heart because they activate the organ’s 
own protection mechanisms. Just recently, a 


Cholesterol an unreliable 
indicator of heart attack risk 
in kidney-disease patients 


Raquel Maurier 


n the mainstream population, high cholesterol typically pin- 

points those at risk of heart attack. However, research from the 

University of Alberta shows that cholesterol level testing failed to 
accurately predict which patients with kidney disease or weak kidney 
function were at high risk for heart failure. 

Marcello Tonelli, a Canada Research Chair in the Department of 
Medicine and the School of Public Health, and his colleagues just 
published their findings in the peer-reviewed Journal of the American 
Society of Nephrology. 

Through the Alberta Kidney Disease Network, Tonelli’s research 
team reviewed the patient files of more than 800,000 Albertans with 
chronic kidney 
disease. They wanted 
to see whether high 


Supplied 


cholesterol levels 


mbps 


correctly identified 
patients at risk for 
heart disease in this 
group. The research 
review showed those 
with weak kidney 
function had a higher 
risk of heart attack 
than those with bet- 
ter kidney function. 
But those with weak 
kidney function had 
low cholesterol levels—so cholesterol levels aren’t a good marker” 
for pinpointing which patients with kidney disease are at risk of heart 
attack, says Tonelli, 

“Heart disease is the number one killer of people with kidney 
disease. They are at high risk—right across the board. Our research 
showed that looking at their cholesterol levels gives physicians a false 
picture of the patients’ heart health, and isn’t very useful in identifying 
who is really at risk,’ he says. 

In the general population, patients are prescribed statin medication 
to reduce their cholesterol levels if they are too high. More recently, it 
has become clear that statins reduce the risk of heart attack and stroke 
for everyone, regardless of their cholesterol levels. 

Because this medication can benefit anyone, including people with 
normal cholesterol levels, the new standard in health care is to treat 
diabetic patients with statins because they are considered a high-risk 
group—a group that is more prone to heart disease. 

Tonelli and his research team started this study because they 
thought the risk in patients with kidney disease might justify a similar 
approach to that used for patients with diabetes—prescribing statin 
as part of their regular course of treatment. The researchers found 
that after four years, many patients with chronic kidney disease were 
hospitalized for heart disease—and higher cholesterol levels weren't 
useful for determining who was at risk. 

“Our recommendation to treat all kidney disease patients with 
statin is good news for doctors and patients. The recommendation 
makes caring for these patients simpler—it’s one less thing to monitor, 
one less thing to worry about,’ Tonelli says. 

The recommendation from their research was recently cited in 
the new Canadian guidelines for treatment and management of 
high cholesterol. 

‘The research was funded by Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions. 1 


Mh 
Marcello Tonelli 


to accumulate in the area. When the cuff is re- 
leased, those agents get into the bloodstream 
and move to the heart, where they induce 
protection. This process is called remote 
ischemic preconditioning. 

“I think there is significant interference 
between these treatments, and it doesn’t really 
help to add more,’ said Zaugg. “It may also 
have some side-effects because these people 
sometimes already have problems with perfu- 


The study was published in the journal 
Anesthesiology in 2012. 

The American College of Cardiology and 
the American Heart Association used this 
study, along with Zaugg’s previous work and 
others’ research, to help develop guidelines 
for treatment. 

“We are proud to be part of these endeay- 
ours and we contributed significantly to the 
release of the guidelines,’ said Zaugg. “We 


new treatment was added to the list, which 
sees physicians put a blood-pressure cuff 

around the leg or arm to restrict blood flow 
in the area, allowing a number of molecules 


may cause damage too.” 


Alberta Heart Institute. Zaugg and 


Researchers ID marker for spo 


Raquel Maurier 


edical researchers at the University of Alberta 

have pinpointed a genetic marker for sporadic 

breast cancer—one of a handful identified to 
date in Caucasians. 

Researchers have identified many genetic markers for 
familial breast cancers, but not for sporadic breast cancer, 
which accounts for 80 per cent of all cases. Sambasivarao 
Damaraju, a professor with the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry and a researcher at the Cross Cancer Institute, 
worked with his team to scan the DNA of about 7,200 
Alberta women, including those who have had sporadic 
breast cancer and those who have not had cancer. Their 
genomes were scanned from DNA isolated from blood. 

The results? Women who had sporadic breast cancer 
frequently had a genetic marker on chromosome 4, a 
marker that has never been associated with familial 
breast cancer cases. 

“The frequency of this marker occurring was 
statistically significant,’ says Damaraju, who works in 
the Department of Laboratory Medicine & Pathology. 
“Genetic factors that predispose women to breast cancer 
are a subject of intense investigation in the research 
world. Although 60 to 70 genetic risk factors have been 
identified for familial breast cancer, we don’t know much 
about the genetic risk factors for sporadic breast cancer. 
So this finding is exciting, and shows us more research is 
needed in this area.” 

The team’s findings were recently published in the 
peer-reviewed journal PLOS One. Damaraju noted the 
team, which included co-author John Mackey and PhD 
student Yadav Sapkota, was multidisciplinary, includ- 
ing basic scientists, medical oncologists, biostatisticians 
and epidemiologists. He also acknowledged the initial 
contributions to this work from previous trainees 
Malinee Sridharan and Badan S. Sehrawat. Overall, he 
collaborated with colleagues from the U of A’s School 
of Public Health, the Department of Oncology and 
the Department of Agricultural, Food and Nutritional 
Sciences, as well as colleagues from the Cross Cancer 
Institute and Alberta Health Services. 

Damaraju and his team are continuing their work in 
this very young field. (The first genetic marker for breast 


Congratulations to Bob Barton who won a 


sion [lack of blood flow] of their legs, so it 


For the study, the researchers collected 
cardiac tissue samples at the Mazankowski 


Lucchinetti measured the gene expression of 
the entire patient’s genome, and also meas- 
ured biomarkers that are important in cardiac 
function and the inflammatory response. 


had a lot of great feedback for this work.” 

His work will now focus on how volatile 
anesthetics affect or interfere with stem cells 
in the heart. 

Zaugg and Lucchinetti’s work was 
funded by the University of Alberta 
Hospital Foundation, and by grants from the 
Mazankowski Alberta Heart Institute and the 
Swiss National Science Foundation. Mi 
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Sambasivarao Damaraju 


cancer predisposition was reported in 2007.) He says 
more research is needed to identify genetic markers for 
sporadic breast cancer, but that large-scale screening to 
identify those at risk is still years away. 

Lifestyle factors account for two-thirds of the risk as- 
sociated with breast cancer, and the remaining one-third 
of the risk is attributed to genetics, Damaraju noted. 

The research was funded by the Alberta Cancer 
Foundation and the Canadian Breast Cancer Foundation 
— Prairies/ NWT region. 

“We are pleased to see donor dollars having a direct 
impact on outcomes that are important to Albertans—in 
this case, identifying a genetic marker of a specific breast 
cancer may lead to earlier detection and improved treat- 
ment options,’ said Myka Osinchuk, CEO of the Alberta 
Cancer Foundation. “For years, the Alberta Cancer 
Foundation has invested in the “biobank that has given 
this research team access to the blood and tissue samples 
used in this study, and we recently confirmed our sup- 
port with more funding. It is exciting to see how this 
comprehensive collection of tumour and tissue samples 
is starting to provide answers to key clinical questions.” 

Tracy Sopkow, vice-president of cause-related pro- 
grams with the Canadian Breast Cancer Foundation 
— Prairies/NWT Region, added, “Our organization 
believes in supporting innovative research that has the 
potential to make a real, tangible difference. We're proud 
to support Dr. Damaraju and his team in their quest to 
identify genetic markers for sporadic breast cancer be- 
cause the knowledge gained has the potential to change 
the future for thousands of women.” Mi 


Butterdome butter dish as part of Folio’s May 17 “Are 
You a Winner?" contest. Barton identified the last 
issue's photo as a telescope in the Centennial Centre 

for Interdisciplinary Science. Up for grabs is a rare 
Butterdome butter dish. To win it, simply identify where 
the object pictured is located and email your answer to 
folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, June 10, and you 
will be entered into the draw. 
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GIVE, 
LAY’ 


Re-energizing the workplace 


indlra Samarasekera, Presidents and Vice- Chancellor 


am proud to support the Give, Grow, Play initiative developed 

for all University of Alberta support staff by Human Resource 

Services. This initiative provides an excellent opportunity for sup- 
port staff—who do vital work underpinning the academic functions 
of the university—to expand professional skill sets and network with 
others on campus and in the community. 

Indeed, Give, Grow, Play is an investment in our people. The 
goals? To engage and re-energize the workplace environment, by 
not only encouraging, but also 
directly providing and facilitat- 
ing professional development 
and social connections across the 
university community. 

I encourage all support staff, 
as well as supervisors and man- 
agers, to visit www-hrs.ualberta. 
ca/GiveGrowPlay to find out 
more about Give, Grow, Play and 
its benefits for individuals, our 
university community as a whole, Indira Samarasekera 
and organizations beyond campus. 

I hope that you take the time to 


participate and ask that supervisors be as flexible as possible so that 


staff members who wish to attend can. 

In addition to learning symposia, Give, Grow, Play includes activ- 
ities that involve charities such as Habitat for Humanity, and campus 
and Edmonton food banks. For me, this is an example of our staff 
actively living out the U of A’s promise to uplift the whole people, on 
both a personal and collective level. 

My thanks to Human Resource Services for conceiving of and 
organizing this initiative in support of community building and 
professional development at the U of A. And thank you again to our 
staff for their dedication and hard work. Best wishes for a successful 
two days! 


We believe that your 
home is the best place 
for your child to be. 


Preferred 
Personnel 
of Canada 


Our goal is your goal; to locate the most qualified 
individual from the largest pool of caregivers available. 


Call 780-430-7987 or Toll-free 1-800-899-8841 
www.preferrednannies.com 
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An ni ° 27 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and 
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Da wran t + Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors 
¢ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
« Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
¢ Bilingual in English and Spanish 
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Online phonetics course sounds promising 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta’s 

phonetics course, LING 

205, is one of the aca- 
demic building blocks for a 
bachelor of arts degree in lin- 
guistics, and a key prerequisite 
for a master of science degree in 
speech-language pathology. 

Unfortunately, students who 
don’t live near one of the handful 
of Canadian universities that offer 
that course have often had to put 
their aspirations of helping those 
who struggle with actual phonetics 
on hold. 

That is about to change, thanks 
to the U of A’s Teaching and 
Learning Enhancement Fund, 
which has provided nearly $53,000 
to the Department of Linguistics 
to develop interactive online lab 
activities and an online course for 
LING 205. 

“One of the goals of the depart- 
ment is to put the course online in 
a format that allows the students 
to get the material that we think 
is necessary and prepare them so 
they can go into a degree for speech 
pathology without moving to 
Edmonton to take the class,” said 
Benjamin Tucker, professor in the 
Department of Linguistics, who 
says the uniyersity’s speech pathol- 
ogy and audiology program has 
received dozens of requests for this 
class online. “The creation of this 
online phonetics course will be a 
first in Canada.” 


Tucker says the laboratory 
activities will create an oppor- 
tunity for students to learn in a 
hands-on manner. 


64 The creation of this 
online course will be a 
first in Canada.” 


Benjamin Tucker 


“My conception of the course 
is it is best learned as a lab class,” 
he said. “You spend a lot of time 
doing hands-on activities, but that 
becomes tough with it being such a 
popular class.” 

Tucker says development of 
online lab activities will not only be 
part and parcel of the course’s on- 
line version, but will also go a long 
way in meeting the hands-on need 
for the regular course activity. 

Tucker envisions a number 
of labs, including one that helps 
teach anatomy by asking students 
to create vocal tracks using house- 
hold items, as well as an improved 
version of a lab that sees students 


record and measure their own 
vowel sounds. 

“There are certain characteristics 
in the acoustics that are unique to 
each vowel sound; that’s why you 
hear different vowels,” said Tucker. 
“This lab activity has the students 
going in and measuring their yowel 
sounds online. They can submit 
all their measurements on a form, 
and I can use that in class to show 
them this is what the class’s vowels 
look like.” 

In the end, Tucker says, the 
in-person students will have better 
access to the types of learning activ- 
ities that really drive the textbooks, 
and people in remote locations will 
have unprecedented access to this 
important course. 

“The TLEF gives instructors 
an opportunity to merge problems 
that they have in terms of trying to 
convey information to students that 
is engaging and interesting, with 
research questions,’ said Tucker. “In 
a sense, you are taking these people 
who have been trained as research- 
ers but who are also instructors, 
and allowing them to do research 
on how they instruct. As a result, 
you hopefully improve the teaching 


e 
across campus. Wi 
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Benjamin Tucker demonstrates a tool that measures vowel sounds. He is hoping to incorporate this into an online version of the 


phonetics course, LING 205. 
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The Labrador Sea is one of only a few deepwater bodies in the world that exchanges carbon dioxide from the surface down to deep ocean layers, says UAlberta researcher Paul Myers. 


SUOLULUOD BIPOWOIM ‘AEXOIY 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta 

researcher's study of 

deep ocean exchanges of 
carbon dioxide will receive close to 
$5 million over five years from the 
federal government. 

Paul Myers, a professor in 

the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences, received the 
award from the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council 
of Canada for his climate-change 
study proposal titled “Ventilation, 


Interactions and Transports Across 
the Labrador Sea.” 

He says he chose the Labrador 
Sea because it’s vital to understand 
more about the deepwater processes 
close to Canadian shores. 

“It’s one of few deepwater bodies 
in the world where there is exchange 
from the surface all the way down to 
the deep layers of ocean,’ said Myers. 

The study will see the develop- 
ment of technologies including new 
ocean bottom-to-surface transporta- 
tion equipment manufactured by 
Rolls-Royce. “The equipment will 


carry monitoring equipment to the 
full depth of the Labrador Sea and 
back to the surface,” said Myers. 


66 This research provides 
an opportunity for 
U of A students and 
post-docs—the next 
generation of marine and 
climate scientists.” 


Paul Myers 


He says researchers plan to install 
moorings far out in the Labrador 
Sea to support monitoring equip- 
ment that will collect data at various 
depths between the ocean floor and 
the surface. 

The research provides op- 
portunities for Canadian-made 
technology. 

“Canadian physical and bio- 
geochemical sensors will provide a 
high-visibility showcase of advanced 
ocean technology,’ said Myers. “This 
will enhance technology transfer 
to Canadian companies and give 


international visibility for unique 
Canadian products.” 

Myers says without the federal 
funding, it wouldn’t be possible to 
take on a deepwater research project 
of this scope. 

“T's also an opportunity for 
U of A students and post-docs to get 
experience in deepwater research— 
and they're the next generation of 
marine and climate scientists.” 

Myers says the researchers will be 
out on the water this summer and 
should have the new equipment in 
place a year from now. Wi 


Citizen scientists turn up to scope out deep space 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta physicist 

brought together backyard astron- 

omers and professionals to confirm 
the mysterious behaviour of two stars more 
than 300 light-years from Earth. 

U of A space physics researcher Gregory 
Sivakoff was part of an international team 
that re-examined an established theory 
about periodic bursts of light coming from a 
distant binary star. 

The two stars are called a binary star 
because they rotate around each other. The 
accepted theory on why this binary star, 
named SS Cygni, emits periodic bursts 
of light involves an interaction between 
the pair. 

Sivakoff explains that one of the stars, a 
normal star that is a lower-mass cousin to 
our sun, loses bits of its outer envelope to its 
neighbour, a white dwarf—which is as mas- 
sive as our sun, but squeezed down to the 
size of Earth, 

“Gravity continuously draws material 
from the normal star’s envelope, but it is 
only when the material rushes toward the 
white dwarf that we get an outburst of light,” 
said Sivakoff. “We see these outbursts hap- 
pen about every 35 to 65 days.” 


The periodic light-flash theory of SS Cygni 
was developed in the early “80s. Sivakoff says 
a key factor in the theory’s calculations is the 
distance between Earth and SS Cygni. 

In 1999, researchers with NASA’s Hubble 
Space Telescope came up with a larger dis- 
tance from Earth to the binary star. Sivakoff 
says that put the established theory into 
question. 

To settle the distance issue, Sivakoff and 
researchers from Australia, Britain, the 
Netherlands and the United States set out to 
remeasure the distance between Earth and the 
binary star. 

Over two years, Sivakoff worked with a 
worldwide network of 180 amateur astron- 
omers who used their optical telescopes to 
watch the night skies, and reported whenever 
SS Cygni began one of its outbursts. 

The researchers then called on ground- 
based networks of radio telescopes to make 
the distance calculation. By the end of 2012, 
they confirmed that a smaller distance of 
about 370 light-years from Earth to the 
binary star was correct. 

“That was what we need to reconfirm the 
theory for periodic bursts of light from SS 
Cygni,” said Sivakoff. 

To put that distance into perspective, 
researchers say even though each outburst 
from SS Cygni travels at the speed of light, 


Artist’s conception of a white dwarf and a companion star. The white dwarf, the bright white object within the 


mystery 


disk, sucks matter from its more sedate companion star. The star eventually emits a huge flash of light. 


the outbursts we see today left the binary star 
around the time Isaac Newton was born. 
Sivakoff describes the research as a big win 
for citizen scientists. 
“We would not have been able to vindicate 
the theory if dedicated amateur astronomers 


using their own equipment hadn't volun- 
teered to help us,” he said. 

Sivakoff is the second author of the 
research, which was published May 23 in the 
journal Science. Mi 
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Biking road to a healthier communities 


Bryan Alary 


nne-Marie Jamin hadn’t spent more than four 
Aw: at a time on a bike, but the University 

of Alberta grad didn’t let that stop her from 
“walking the talk” for charity, or in this case, “cycling 
the talk” —all 5,600 kilometres’ worth. 

After working in Central America raising funds 
for Primeros Pasos, a not-for-profit clinic that pro- 
vides health services for women and children in rural 
Guatemala, Jamin and three peers—friends who met 
at the U of A’s Augustana Campus—decided to spend 


three months cycling for the cause, forming the charity 
Pedal 4 Pasos. 


From small-town B.C. to South America to Africa, Anne-Marie 
Jamin found her path to a career in global health. 


They rode through hills, heat, thunder and light- 
ning, suffering mechanical breakdowns and heatstroke 
along the way. But the foursome also saw the best in 
people, from roadside rescues and donations to sharing 
of food and friendship en route to raising $30,000. 

“It was great to experience the kindness and gener- 
osity of people, who always seemed to come through,” 
says Jamin, who received her master’s in public health 
with a specialization in global health from the School 
of Public Health. “And, I learned if you put your mind 
to it, you can actually do anything—even when you 
think you have nothing left in you.” 

Jamin’s path to a career in global health and her pas- 
sion for ensuring access to health care in the developing 


world is eyen lengthier than that transcontinental 


trek. A native of Valemount, B.C., she once imagined 
a career as a French teacher. She did end up studying 
French at Augustana but also co-majored in inter- 
national development. She was inspired by a course 
taught by Dittmar Miindel, travelling to Mexico 
through the rural development exchange program. 


64 The more | learned, the more | felt like | 
wanted to make a greater impact on the 
world around me.” 


Anne-Marie Jamin 


“With knowledge comes responsibility. The more 
I learned, the more I felt I wanted to make a greater 
impact on the world around me,’ she says. 

Jamin heard about the U of A’s global health pro- 
gram through a friend and became impressed with the 
faculty and the different learning and career oppor- 
tunities to promote health in communities, she says. 
One of the highlights was a four-month practicum in 
the Eastern Cape province of South Africa, where she 
evaluated the local immunization program, looking at 
challenges with data management and service delivery. 

In addition to co-founding Pedal 4 Pasos, Jamin 
also served on the board of Change for Children 
Association, a charity that supports health and de- 
velopment efforts in 18 countries. She is also a pub- 
lished author on the subject, co-writing a chapter on 
global health for Millennials Speak: Essays on the 21st 
Century. 

At the end of May, Jamin moved to western 
Kenya, where she now works for the United Nations’ 
International Labour Organization, analyzing the 
impact of entrepreneurial and development grant 
programs for women and youth. It’s another leg in a 
journey that did not start or end at the U of A, but 
her experiences as a student certainly put her on the 
right path. 

“[’ve had some great experiences and opportunities 
through the University of Alberta and the School 
of Public Health, and with the entire community in 
Edmonton. I feel very, very lucky and fortunate.” Wi 


Grad aims to bridge water 
science and policy 


Brian Murphy 


For Alan Shapiro, studying the science of water led to a thirst for broader knowledge he 
can put to use for society. 


lan Shapiro found water at the University of Alberta. It happened 
four years ago and it set Shapiro on a course of studies that culmin- 
ates June 12 in a bachelor of science degree with honours. 

Shapiro says the discovery was quite by happenstance after his first year 
at the U of A. “I was looking for a summer job on campus and got one in 
the hydrology lab in the Department of Earth and Atmospheric Sciences.” 

Exposure to the science of water movement, water cycles and watersheds 
gave Shapiro a thirst for more, and water became the focus of his science 
education. 

And just when Shapiro wanted to expand his thinking to include water 
issues, he discovered another U of A learning experience. 

“I’m a scientist, but do I know how does the science fits society and 
impacts society?” Shapiro found the answers in human geography, a course 
in which the science of water meets human interaction. 

“My thesis was the history of water policy in Alberta and Canada,’ said 
Shapiro. Like a river, that U of A learning experience carried Shapiro to a 
realization—and a career path. 

“I’m frustrated with policy,” said Shapiro. “Science is a set of truths and 
there’s a big disconnect between that and policy. I see myself as a scientist 
trying to bridge the disconnect between science and policy; I speak both 
languages.” 

Shapiro credits the U of A’s “holistic” multidisciplinary approach to 
water research and his professors with shaping his future. 

“[ wasn't one of the kids graduating high school knowing exactly what 
I wanted to do,’ he said. But the people I’ve met here and the connections 
I’ve made have equipped me to take the next step.” 

Shapiro's next step is New York City and a master’s degree in Earth and 
| environmental engineering at Columbia University. 


“The lesson I learned at the U of A is, you have to talk to your profs. 


Grad SCCS enginecring profession bringing SCXY back 


Richard Cairney 


CC t's a sexy time to be an 
engineer. 


That's how newly 
minted engineering graduate Tyler 
Heal describes his feelings about the 
evolution of his chosen profession, 
which he says is embracing inter- 
disciplinary work and broadening 
its scope to apply engineering solu- 
tions to areas as diverse as structural 


engineering or public policy. 


pajjddns 


Tyler Heal, seen here visiting the 
community of Pangnirtung in 2012, 
organized an annual engineering art 
exhibit and helped the university forge 
new ties with the North. 


“There are so many broad things 
you can do, and so many doors and 
opportunities that open up,’ he said. 
“You have a chance to work with 
people with diverse backgrounds 
across campus and across different 
communities, and do a lot of really 
cool things. 

Heal feels that engineers are 
becoming ever more concerned 


with community impact. Whether 
they're working on a community 
drainage plan or a pipeline, engin- 
eers are paying as much attention 
to social, economic, environmental 
and community impacts as they are 
to technical accuracy, he says. 

Heal has always had a big-picture 
view of engineering and of student 
life in general. In his first year of 
studies, he volunteered as a photog- 
rapher with The Gateway, volun- 
teered at Edmonton's jazz music 
club The Yardbird Suite, played 
saxophone with the U of A Concert 
Band and volunteered to do website 
design with the university's chapter 
of Engineers Without Borders. 

In his third year, he came up 
with the idea of staging a full- 
fledged exhibit of artwork created 
by engineering students, faculty 
members and professionals. Called 
Spaces, the exhibit ran for two 
weeks during National Engineering 
and Geosciences Month; this year, 
he and a core group of volunteers 
curated the second annual exhibit. 

He also played a key role in 
helping to establish Engage North, 
a University of Alberta initiative 
launched this year to connect young 
people from Canadian universities 
to remote communities. 

A native of Yellowknife, N.W.T., 
Heal says Engage North came at a 
time when he was feeling “the North 


pulling at me,” and as he took part 
in a University of Manitoba Bush 
School program in the community 
of Pangnirtung, Nunavut. Thanks in 
part to Heal’s front-line work there, 
three U of A engineering students 
are working on engineering projects 
in the hamlet this summer. 

It’s in his nature to share the 
credit, and to be sure, Heal has re- 
ceived support from fellow students, 
professors and staff within the 
engineering faculty. That willingness 
to support new ideas, he says, is part 
of the changing face of engineering. 

“The support you get from 
people here is great,” he said, calling 
the faculty and student groups “a 
great incubator” for new and in- 
novative ideas. 

After graduating, Heal is taking 
on employment in the Department 
of Civil and Environmental 
Engineering. After taking the sum- 
mer off, he will start working with 
structural engineering professor 
Robert Driver. 

“He has the highest graduate 
student load in the department 
and is doing some really interesting 
steel research,” said Heal. “Ill get 
to learn more about doing research 
and dive deeper into structural 
engineering. You get a taste of it as 
an undergraduate, so I know what I 
don’t know—and I’m interested in 
learning more.’ 


of my time at the UofA’ HR 


They're more than willing to help,” said Shapiro. “It’s your first step in for- 
| ging your interests into the appropriate training. I did it and I got a lot out 


Spring Convocation 2013 


June 2, 2:30 p.m. Augustana Faculty 
SHARON BUTALA, honorary doctor of 
letters degree 

June 4, 3 p.m. Faculty of Law 
CATHERINE FRASER, honorary doctor 
of laws degree 


June 5, 10 a.m. 

Faculty of Arts (Departments A-L) 
Faculty of Pharmacy and 
Pharmaceutical Sciences 

Faculty of Native Studies 

Faculty of Extension 

DEEPA MEHTA, honorary doctor of 
letters degree 


June 5, 3 p.m. 

Faculty of Arts (Departments M-Z) 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 
School of Public Health 

SHARON BUTALA, convocation speaker 


June 6, 10 a.m. Faculty of 
Engineering (Chemical, Civil, Mining, 
Materials, Petroleum Engineering) 
JACOB MASLIYAH, honorary doctor of 
science degree 


June 6, 3 p.m. Faculty of Engineering 
(Computer, Electrical, Engineering 
Physics, Mechanical) 

JACOB MASLIYAH, convocation 
speaker 


June 7, 10 a.m. Faculty of Medicine 
and Dentistry 

LINCOLN CHEN, honorary doctor of 
science degree 


June 7, 3 p.m. Faculty of Extension 


June 10, 3 p.m. 

Faculty of Nursing 

Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation 

LOUISE MILLER, honorary doctor of 
laws degree 


June 11, 10 a.m. Faculty of 
Education (Secondary, Adult, 
Educational Policy Studies, Educational 
Psychology, Library and Information 
Studies) 

MARGARET-ANN ARMOUR, honorary 
doctor of science degree 


June 11, 3 p.m. Faculty of Education 
(Elementary) 

ED STELMACH, honorary doctor of 
laws degree 


June 12, 10 a.m. 

Faculty of Science 

Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences 

JAMES BALOG, honorary doctor of 
science degree 


June 12, 3 p.m. 

Faculty of Science 

Faculté Saint-Jean 

IAN STIRLING, honorary doctor of sci- 
ence degree 


June 13, 10 a.m. Faculty of Business 
JIM PRENTICE, honorary doctor of 
laws degree 


John Ulan 


Raquel Maurier 


en Shannon Sarro 
walks across the stage to 
receive her medical de- 
gree June 7, she'll be thinking of her 
younger sister Erin, whose lifelong 
health struggles inspired Sarro to 
pursue a career in medicine. 

Two weeks after Erin was born, 
she had a SIDS-like experience in 
which she stopped breathing. The 
family rushed her to the hospital 
and she survived but suffered perma- 
nent damage. Erin was diagnosed 
with spastic quadriplegic cerebral 
palsy, with epilepsy, and a develop- 
ment delay. 

She is now 23 years old, but her 
permanent cognitive function is 
equivalent to that of a baby between 
one and three months old. She is un- 
able to speak; she cries when she is 
upset and smiles when she is happy. 
Most people with Erin’s condition 
don’t live into their twenties—phys- 
icians repeatedly told the family 
over the years that she would only 
live another two to three years— 


When Shannon Sarro receives her medical degree, she’ll be thinking of her sister Erin, 
whose health struggles inspired her. 


“We all knew she was very ill 
and because she’s non-verbal, she 
couldn’t talk or gesture or communi- 
cate to tell us what was wrong. It’s 
scary when you can’t communicate 
with someone who is seriously ill. 

“When we took her to the hospi- 
tal, the doctors ran all these tests and 
used their clinical acumen or magic, 
and pinpointed what was wrong—a 


they figured out what was wrong 
with her and that they could help. 
“She became so much better so 
quickly, and that’s when I thought, 
“That’s what I want to do. Patients’ 
families can come in so panicked 
and upset, thinking their relative is 
very ill, and a doctor can figure out 
what’s wrong and make the issue so 
solvable. So I attribute my passion 
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through school. Shannon’s father is a 
garbageman, who is set to retire this 
year, and her mom stayed at home 
to care for Erin and raise all three of 
the couple’s children. Shannon did 
her research and knew she would 
need tens of thousands of dollars 
to make her dream a reality. She 
looked at scholarships and awards 
programs, and knew she needed top 
marks and lots of volunteer hours. 
So Shannon spent her time helping 
her family, caring for Erin, studying 
and volunteering 10 to 12 hours a 
week throughout high school. She 
coached basketball and soccer teams, 
led a swim club at her sister’s school, 
engaged in mealtime chats with 
seniors who suffer dementia as part 
of a volunteer supper club, served 
cookies at Canadian Blood Services, 
volunteered for Big Brothers Big 
Sisters, and did crafts with kids 
whose moms were abused and 
needed help. 

In Grade 12, Shannon 
spent many hours applying for 


uate inspired by kid sister's perseverance 
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scholarships and won the Terry Fox 
Humanitarian Award, which paid 
for her entire undergrad degree. 
Other scholarships and savings 
from part-time jobs during high 
school and her undergrad paid for 
her tuition and living expenses in 
Edmonton for the first two years of 
medical school. She will still gradu- 
ate with some debt, but the load is 
manageable compared with what it 
could have been. 

“I guess you could say the first 
six years of post-secondary went 
exactly according to my Grade 10 
plan,” says Shannon with a laugh. 

In early June, Shannon will be 
moving back home to Calgary for 
her internal medicine residency. 
Days later, she’ll be walking across 
the stage at the Jubilee Auditorium 
accepting her medical degree as 
part of the U of A medical school’s 
centennial graduating class—and 
looking out into the crowd for her 
inspiration, her younger sister Erin, 
as her dreams come to fruition. Mt 


but she has exceeded everyone’s bowel obstruction—and explained 


expectations. what they were going to do to fix it. 


for medicine to my sister.” 
The road to achieving Shannon’s 


When Shannon was in Grade 10, 


Erin became seriously ill. 


They were so direct and clear, and it 
was such a feeling of relief to us that 


dream took determination and 
careful planning, considering her 
family couldn't afford to put her 


Study shows driving and 
hands-free talking lead to spike in errors 


Bryan Alary 


alking on a hands-free device while behind the 

wheel can lead to a sharp increase in errors that 

could imperil other drivers on the road, accord- 
ing to new research from the University of Alberta. 

A pilot study by Yagesh Bhambhani, a professor in 
the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, and his graduate 
student Mayank Rehani, showed that drivers who talk 
using a hands-free cellular device made significantly more 
driving errors—such as crossing the centre line, speeding 
and changing lanes without signalling—compared with 
just driving alone. The jump in errors also corresponded 
with a spike in heart rate and brain activity. 
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the driving simulator they used to study how talking on a hands- 
free device affects driving ability. 


“Tt is commonplace knowledge, but for some reason 
it is not getting into the public conscience that the safest 
thing to do while driving is to focus on the road,” said 
Rehani, who completed the research for his master’s 
thesis in rehabilitation science at the U of A. 

The researchers became interested in the topic in 
2009 shortly after Alberta introduced legislation that 
banned the use of handheld cellphones while driy- 
ing but not hands-free devices. In this study, they used 
near infrared spectroscopy to study the brain activity of 
26 participants who completed a driving course using 
the Virage VS500M driving simulator at the Glenrose 
Rehabilitation Hospital. 

Near infrared spectroscopy is a non-invasive optical 
technique that allows researchers to examine real-time 
changes in brain activity in the left prefrontal lobe. 


Participants were first tested in a contro] condition, using 


the simulator to drive in city street conditions using no 
telecommunications device. They were tested again while 
talking on a hands-free device during two-minute conver- 
sations that avoided emotionally charged topics. 

The research team found there was a significant 
increase in brain activity while talking on a hands-free de- 
vice compared with the control condition. A majority of 
participants showed a significant increase in oxyhemoglo- 
bin in the brain, with a simultaneous drop in deoxyhemo- 
globin—a sign of enhanced neuronal activation during 
hands-free telecommunication. 

“The findings also indicated that blood flow to 
the brain is significantly increased during hands-free 
telecommunication in order to meet the oxygen de- 
mands of the neurons under the ‘distracted’ condition, 
said Bhambhani, who works in the Department of 
Occupational Therapy. 

He added the results did not reveal a significant 
relationship between enhanced neuronal activation and 
the increase in the number of driving errors, most likely 
because the near infrared spectroscopy measurements 
were recorded from a single site, the prefrontal lobe. 

The findings are considered novel on a topic that 
is receiving considerable attention by policy-makers 
globally. Rehani’s contribution to the project earned him 
the 2013 Alberta Rehabilitation Award for Innovation in 
Rehabilitation (Student). 

The researchers note this is a preliminary study and 
hope that it can be part of a larger body of literature that 
can help inform policy-makers about the safety implica- 
tions of using hands-free devices while driving. 

For Rehani, the work was part of a rewarding 
academic journey at the U of A, which gave him oppor- 
tunities to do research in a number of areas in neurosci- 
ence. He said he received outstanding support from 
both the faculty and colleagues at the Glenrose—includ- 
ing Quentin Ranson, the occupational therapist and 
rehabilitation technology lead who helped facilitate the 
simulator research. 

“To have a Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, 
which is the only free-standing faculty of its kind in 
North America, and to have a hospital like the Glenrose 
dedicated to rehabilitation, is amazing,” he said. “Both 
workplaces have such a collegial environment, with 
quality faculty and staff who are both working toward 
patient betterment. These institutions connect so well, 
it’s fantastic.” Wi 


Study profiles distracted drivers 


Jamie Hanlon 


f youre still using your mobile phone behind the wheel, University 
of Alberta sociology researcher Abu Nurullah likely has your 
number. 

More specifically, he can tell what statistical category you fall under. 
Using survey data from mid-2011—just months before Alberta’s 
distracted-driving law went into effect—Nurullah and his colleagues 
determined several characteristics of people who appear to top the risk 
scale by using cellphones while driving. The data are useful for police 
who haye to deal with unlawful drive-and-dialers, and for policy-makers 
seeking to change offenders’ habits with ad campaigns. 

Nurullah says that 
although campaigns are 
an important piece of 
curbing the behaviour, 
social pressure from 
family and friends is 
also important. 

“I think the social 


influence is the key 


Men who use cell phone while driving outnumber 
women 10 to one. 


one. Friends, family, 
employers—they 
should be influencing 
others to reduce the use of cellphones while driving,’ he said. “Effective 
enforcement of the laws should include not only fines for such offences, 
but also mandatory lessons on the dangers of cellphone use while oper- 
ating a vehicle.” 

Men outnumbered women by almost 10 per cent in phone use while 
driving. The largest proportion of offenders in both groups fell in the 
35-to-44 age category. The majority of mobile users had completed 
post-secondary education. Among income brackets, the lowest income 
earners had the lowest level of cellphone use while driving. Rates of use 
increased with each income category, with those earning over $100,000 
per year being the top users. And a slight majority of users indicated not 
being religious. 

“These stats can be used to identify the worst offenders for effective 
enforcement of laws that deter cellphone use while operating a vehicle,” 
said Nurullah. “Since males are more likely to undertake risky driving, it 
is expected that they would use cellphones more in driving situations.” 

The survey also highlighted people’s perceptions of the dangers of 
using a cellphone while driving. The majority of people—those who 
used cellphones while driving and those who didn’t—agreed that tex- 
ting while driving was dangerous and that cellphone use was more likely 
to result in a collision. But a much smaller minority said they didn’t 
believe cellphone use is as dangerous as impaired driving. 

Though the legislation introduced in 2011 may have curbed some use, 
Nurullah says that a common levelling-off effect means other measures 
need to be put in place to convince itinerant talkers to hang up and drive. 

“There should be an emphasis on educating people about this, 
changing people’s mindsets about doing this, because it is risky,” he said. 
“There is no better alternative than social pressure because it is more 
effective than legal enforcement. Social media campaigns can also be 
designed to make people informed about safe driving practices involving 
the use of cellphones.” Mi 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news, ualberta.ca. 


Outsmarting cancer and autoimmune disease 


Chris Cairo, a scientist in the Alberta Glycomics Centre and an as- 


sociate professor of chemistry, led a team that discovered that some of 


the biological tricks used by the flu virus may be important in helping to 


generate new therapeutics for cancer and inflammatory disease. 


Cairo says the drugs used to combat the flu target a particular enzyme 


in the virus called neuraminidase. These drugs inhibit the enzyme that 


the virus uses to grab hold of cells—known as sialic acid. 


“We're looking at how this process is involved in other diseases, 


by looking at how our own cells use sialic acid in biological processes, 


like when cells stick together or come apart,” explains Cairo. “The flu 


and human cells have this process in common—and it looks like these 


enzymes may play an important part in our understanding of cancer and 


inflammation.” 


Cairo says his team has been working on finding compounds that will 


target the human enzyme family, of which there are several members. 
“It’s hard enough to make the right new compound, but to find one that 
is active and that discriminates between four different enzymes that are 


extremely similar can be an even bigger challenge,” he says. 


Camp fYrefly headed to Calgary this summer 


For sexual and gender minority youth, summer camp is more than 


a rite of passage—it may be the one safe space that can save their lives. 


Now that potentially life-saving experience is coming to Calgary. 


Thanks to founding donations from ATB Financial, the Chinook 


Foundation and many other community groups, the Institute for Sexual 
Minority Studies and Services (iSMSS) at the University of Alberta, in 
partnership with the Calgary Sexual Health Centre, will open its first 


Camp f Yrefly location near Calgary July 11 to 14. 


“This is an incredibly exciting day for us, to celebrate the opening 


of Camp f Yrefly Calgary and know that we will be able to reach many 


youth in this area who need critical support,’ said Kris Wells, Camp 


f Yrefly co-founder and associate director of iSMSS. “At the same time, 


we know the demand for our services is greater than what we can deliver, 


so we hope that more members of the Calgary community will show 


their support and allow us to expand our programming and research even 


further.” 


2013 is the 10th anniversary of Camp f Yrefly, which has helped 
more than 500 youth from across Canada develop leadership skills. At 
Camp f Yrefly, youth engage in more than 25 arts-based and leader- 
ship workshops and have the opportunity to meet people in similar life 


circumstances. For four days each summer, Camp fYrefly creates a world 


free from fear and violence. For many young people, this camp is the only 


place in their lives where they truly feel accepted for who they are. 


We all have a role to play to ensure we have a society free from dis- 


crimination, harassment and bullying, where we feel safe and free to be 


ourselves,” said Jonathan Denis, minister of justice and solicitor general. 


“When we accept, embrace and empower sexual and gender minorities, 


we are helping to make Alberta a better place for all of us.” 


The launch of Camp f Yrefly Calgary comes two months after the kick- 
off of a $5-million fundraising campaign to support the goals of iSMSS. 


Augustana adds golf and soccer 


Camrose sports fans will have more Vikings to cheer for in the com- 
ing months, as Augustana Campus is adding men’s and women’s soccer 


and golf programs to Vikings Athletics beginning this fall. 


The Alberta Colleges Athletic Conference (ACAC) ratified 
Augustana’ application to join the league in soccer and golf at its annual 
general meeting May 7. Golf will begin competition in the ACAC in 
September; soccer will follow in September 2014 after one year of exhib- 


ition play and team development. 


“The additions of golf and soccer clearly strengthen Augustana. They 


add new opportunities for students and contribute to our philosophy of 


educating the whole person, 


said Allen Berger, dean of Augustana. 
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Mark Huson, associate professor of finance in the Alberta School of 
Business, received an award at the 2013 Society for Financial Studies 
Finance Cavalcade, held in Miami May 13-16. Huson was honoured by the 
Review of Financial Studies as a 2013 distinguished referee. This prestigious 
award is based on the journal editors’ perception of the quality of reviews 
submitted by a reviewer during the edition year. Only three awards are given 


each year. 


Florence Glanfield, associate professor of mathematics education and 
chair of the Department of Secondary Education, has joined the board of dir- 
ectors of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Glanfield began 
her three-year term (2013-2016) at the conclusion of NCTM’s 2013 annual 
meeting and exposition in Denver April 20. With 80,000 members, NCTM 

is the world’s largest organization dedicated to the teaching and learning 


of mathematics. 


Change, conflict act as milestones of life memories 


Jamie Hanlon 


hat will your kids remember about the life 

stories you tell them? New University of 

Alberta research shows that they’re likely 
to be able to recall transitional moments you share 
with them, be it promotions or pets. The research 
offers strong evidence that societal values significantly 
affect how people think about and recall events in their 
lives—and how we potentially carry old values and 
beliefs forward in a new country. 

Psychology researchers Connie Syob and Norman 
Brown conducted interviews with two groups of par- 
ticipants, split evenly between people born in Canada 
and people whose parents emigrated from a country in 
upheaval. Each group was asked to identify the 10 most 
important events in their lives, when they occurred and 
whether the event had a psychological impact on them. 

The results paint similar pictures of what people 
considered important, but showed striking differences 
in terms of the milestone events that often served as a 
backdrop. 

“We were mainly interested in the historical context 
and how that gets transmitted,” said Svob. “When a 


| parent has lived through a historical event, how does 


that get passed on to the next generation—and to what 
extent does it get passed on?” 

Education, birth, death and marriage were among 
the top five major events mentioned by both groups, 
and most other major types of life events were separ- 
ated by only a couple of percentage points. 

What separated the groups were distinct elements 
or life markers that only appeared within one group. 
Seven per cent of what was labelled the conflict group 
recounted historical events their parents lived through, 
or their military service. Among the non-conflict 
group, six per cent cited attendance at a major sporting 
eyent, or the acquisition or loss of a family pet. 

“We seem to be positively predisposed to detect 
and remember change,” said Svob. “This cognitive 
capacity appears to extend to higher levels of cogni- 


| tion—specifically, the ways in which we remember our 


lives and our histories.” 

The researchers also asked participants to tie the 
events in their parents’ lives to historical events. Svob 
notes that 25 per cent of the events mentioned by the 
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Connie Svob 


conflict group were related to wars or other strife. For 
the Canadian contingent, the respondents anchored 
the memories to another type of conflict: sporting 
events. 

“That’s our history—the Stanley Cup, the riots, the 
Olympics—that’s probably what we're going to remem- 
ber, she said. 

Svob says Edmonton and the U of A were ideal 
places to undertake a research project like this, noting 
the city’s rich and open ethnic diversity, and the institu- 
tion’s diverse international student base. 

She says determining what people retain from their 
cultural history has benefits in terms of helping them 
retain their identity. But she notes that it also identifies 
lingering cultural issues related to ethnic out-groups— 
issues that become important to manage, especially in 
Canada’s ever-expanding cultural landscape. 

She hopes the results from the study can be used 
to develop ways of bridging these narratives to the 
Canadian context, ensuring that newcomers thrive in 
adopting the peace and harmony of their new home. 

“We were able to collect data that explore 
potentially contentious issues,” said Svob. “It im- 
plies that the conflict-knowledge—and its re- 
lated attitudes and beliefs—are carried forward 
among first-generation Canadians. 

“To minimize xenophobia in Canada, interventions 
in schools and within other transition-related immigra- 
tion programs could happen at the level of parental nar- 
ratives concerning their war experiences.” Wi 
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| ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


TWO SPACIOUS FURNISHED ROOMS. 
Available in bright and spacious base- 
ment for short term stays. Shared liv- 
ing area with gas fireplace. This home 
is within a 10 minute walk of the 
University Hospital and all major bus 
routes. Prefer visiting researchers, Ph.D 


| students and visiting professors. $185/ 


week. 587-983-0292 or email kochr97@ 


| gmail.com. 


WINDSOR PARK. 2 storey, 3 bedroom, 


| den, 1.5 bath, newer appliances, 


adjacent park & school. | block from 

U of A. Large basement, yard, double 
garage. Family preferred. $2,100/month. 
Negotiable. 780-433-0646 


CLARIDGE HOUSE. Immaculate 2 
bedroom, 2 bath, 1,384 sq. ft. sunny 
southeast exposure. 1105, 11027 — 87 
Avenue. Steps to U of A. One under- 
ground stall including utilities. Air 
conditioned. Storage. June 15, 2013. 
$2,000/month. 780-437-7363. 


EAST CRESTWOOD. 5 bedroom, 

3 bath. Close to river valley. 
University, schools, hospitals. $3,500/ 
month, one year lease minimum. 
Contact aglowicki@gmail.com. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


SPECTACULAR OCEANFRONT HOME 
NEAR VICTORIA. Private gated estate, 
magnificent gardens, unobstructed 
views of mountains and ocean. Steps 
to fishing, crabbing, surfing, boating, 
beach walking. Website: surfsong.ca. 


OR LEASE URBAN CONDO. Renovated. 


https://www.airbnb.ca/rooms/567200. 


Email: summerlease41 or2@gmail.com. 


Messages: 780-760-7863. 


HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 4 bedrooms. 
Expansive ocean views. Large mature 
garden. Secluded location. Two levels, 
3,400 sq. ft. Phone 250-658-4242 or 
email cGjanssen@telus.net for photos. 


SERVICES 


ESSAY RESEARCH AND WRITING 
ASSISTANCE. All levels and subjects. 
1-888-345-8295. customessay@ 
bellnet.ca. 


OVER 40? WWW.ourwow. info. Order 
from www. jusuru.com/change or 
780-239-8305. 


GOODS FOR SALE 


MINKA SALE/OPEN HOUSE. Exquisite 
sweaters, shawls, scarves — hand knit by 
women’s cooperative in Bolivia, poorest 
country in South America. Pure alpaca/ 
pima cotton, ALL PROCEEDS return 

to knitters. New this year — accessory 
scarves and children’s sweaters! $25 

- $250. Buy the gift that gives back. 
Saturday June 15, 2013. Windsor Park 
Community Hall, 11840 — 87 Avenue. 

9 a.m. — 3 p.m. Contacts: Linda 780- 
436-5732 or Jennifer 780-434-8105. 
www.minkhasweaters.com. 
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Exhibition shows possibilities when art and medicine bring their best 


Michael Davies-Venn 


olorectal cancer is the second leading 
cause of cancer deaths in Alberta—a 
reality that may soon change because 
a University of Alberta arts student, with doc- 
tors in the province, has designed a tool that 
will deliver on one of the targets the Alberta 
government has set its sights on as it tries to 
turn thar statistic around. 
Jennifer Windsor, a graduate student in the 
Humanities Computing program, submit- 
ted the tool, Colorectal Cancer Outcomes 
in Alberta Visualization, which is among 
more than 30 works showcased in InSight 
2: Engaging the Health Humanities, which 
runs until June 8 in the FAB Gallery. The 
tool will be used to help diagnose and treat 
colorectal cancer. 
“Normally we think of the disciplines of 
medicine and dentistry and arts as separate; 


Colorectal cancer outcomes in Alberta 
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Grad student Jennifer Windsor worked with Alberta 
doctors to design a visualization tool that renders 
complex provincial data on colorectal cancer in an 
easy-to-understand form. 


we were interested in exploring the connec- 
tions between the disciplines and finding 
examples of people working across this stage,” 
said Aidan Rowe, professor of design studies. 


“Medical health is not something that can 

be attained only in a clinical way. If we think 
of health in a more holistic way, there are 
varieties of treatment opportunities that are 
possible. The U of A has a history in this area. 
The idea is that medicine can be conceived of 
beyond a scientific, black-and-white diagnos- 
tic process.” 

Another piece by Andrea Van Der Ree, 

a recent design graduate student, aims to 
help children with autism spectrum disor- 
der. She worked with families and health- 
care professionals to develop a customized 
board game that helps kids with autism learn 
social skills such as recognizing people and 
expressing emotions. 

“Oftentimes medicine and arts students 
don’t have opportunities to talk to each other. 
But we've forced different types of work 
together,’ said Rowe. “You might see a series 
of poems by someone who has been through 


Med students given venue to play doctor digitally 


Jamie Hanlon 


n the latest University of Alberta- 

developed computer game, there is no 

Master Chief, the mission doesn’t involve 
irate fowl and the “call of duty” is focused on 
improving patient safety, protecting privacy 
and maintaining proper communications 
between health-care workers. 

Diane Aubin, a PhD student in the 
Department of Educational Psychology; 
Michael Burden, a recent graduate from the 
Humanities Computing program; and a team 
of U of A researchers came up with the short, 
smart game, which uses authentic hospital 
situations to help teach students about issue 
s of patient safety. 

With feedback and data gleaned from a 
small testing cohort of interdisciplinary health- 
care students, both researchers see this as an ex- 
cellent tool to inform and introduce topics of 
importance to health care. With more testing 
of the game to come, and perhaps an expanded 
version, this is an example of how technology 


can be directly applied in the field of medical 
education. 

But perhaps the most important lesson to 
learn from the game is simple: communicate. 

“There’s a lot of simulation technology 
used in training health professionals, which 
mostly relates to clinical practice, but this is 
a little different. This game helps the student 
learn about interprofessional communications, 
which is a critical component of patient safety,” 
said Aubin. “The aim of this game is to show 
students what can go wrong if you don’t talk to 
people on your team or if you don’t speak up 
when it’s important.” 

Aubin and Burden assembled a small group 
of students from nursing, medicine, nutri- 
tion, occupational therapy, speech language 
pathology, recreational therapy and respiratory 
therapy. Burden says it took students between 
three and five minutes to navigate through the 
short hospital-centred game. Students were re- 
quired to navigate through a series of rooms on 
rounds with a doctor and respond or decide at 
various points in the game. Each decision had 


an attaching lesson or consequence for those 
involyed—be it the player, the game’s attending 
doctor or a patient. Aubin said that although 
there were definite teachable moments in the 
game, the greater education took place in the 
debrief sessions. 

“Talking afterwards about the decisions 
players made—for example, when the players 
are asked after the game why they chose not 
to stop to talk to the nurses who were talking 
about their patient—that’s where the learn- 
ing takes place,’ said Aubin. “We found that a 
lot of people felt real pressure to keep up with 
that doctor, because the doctor kept saying, ‘I 
don’t have much time. That was a real stressor, 
and made for interesting discussion in the 
debriefing.” 

Aubin notes that students with less gaming 
experience faced challenges in manipulat- 
ing the character, but not to the extent that 
they didn’t profit from the overall process. 
She says the students found it a fun way to 
interact with the topic, and many expressed 
interest in an expanded game. From ongoing 


the health-care system, a large video about 
how the oilsands affect our health and, right 


next to that, a quilt by students exploring 
their experiences of being a medical student. 
Those juxtapositions bring people together.” 

A two-day symposium, Design, the Health 
Humanities and the Community, accom- 
panied the opening of the exhibition. As 
well, students in a spring-session design class 
will head into the community together with 
others from dentistry, medicine and health 
humanities medicine, to identify and work 
on issues. 

“We want to push students outside the 
classroom space, getting them to work with 
communities,” said Rowe. “In our design 
studies program, much of our work looks at 
social design; we’re interested in design that 
deals with the betterment of humanity. That’s 
at the core of our philosophy, so this class is a 


natural flow from that.’# 
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A screenshot from the computer game researchers 
developed to help medical students hone their 
communication skills in real hospital situations. 


discussions among the research participants 
and his presentation of the game at a confer- 
ence, Burden agrees that there is interest in 
creating an expanded version that would allow 
for editing scenarios and situations depending 
on user needs. 

“A couple of people came up and said, 
“We'd be really interested if we could see a ver- 
sion of this that we could use in our environ- 


ment. It’s great to see that kind of enthusiasm 
for it? he said i 
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UNTIL JUNE 8 


InSight 2: Engaging the health human- 
ities. InSight 2 explores how we can 
engage the health humanities to help 
us work collaboratively across disci- 
plines and communities, to imagine and 
design innovative and transformative 
processes, communications, products, 
environments, services and experiences 
that can help to promote our health and 
well-being. FAB Gallery. 


UNTIL JUNE 29 


U of A Museums present SIZE 
MATTERS: Big Prints From Around the 
World. From miniature to monolithic, 
artists have been playing with scale 

for thousands of years. SIZE MATTERS 
features the work of contemporary 
printmakers—working in media as 
diverse as woodcuts and digital prints 
on fabric—from Canada, the United 
States, Finland, Japan and beyond, who 
all have one thing in common: they like 
to think big. Enterprise Square. 


JUNE 2 


Women’s Words Opening Reception. 
Eunice Scarfe, inaugural Women's 
Words instructor, will give a talk entitled 
Strong Women/Strong Words: 20 Years 


of Writing. The talk will be followed by 
readings from the Women’s Words 20th 
Anniversary Anthology. Hosted by Janice 
Williamson and Shirley Serviss. 5-7 p.m. 
2-922 Enterprise Square. 


JUNE 3-26 


Drawn From the Fire: Children of the 
Intifada — drawings from Palestine 
by Heather Spears. This exhibition of 
drawings includes stories of the hospit- 
alized, injured and maimed Palestinian 
children she drew. On June 4 a video 
presentation of the exhibition will be 
shown, while Ghada Ageel, who grew 
up in the Khan Younis refugee camp 
in Gaza, will speak of her own writing. 
Opening reception will be held June 7 
from 5—6:30 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


JUNE 3 


Reading: Their Latest, Greatest, 

and Queerest. This is a joint read- 

ing featuring award-winning writ- 

ers Valerie Mason-John and Sheri-D 
Wilson. 5—6:30 p.m. Extension Gallery, 
Enterprise Square. WomensWords.ca. 


JUNE 5, 12 


TLS Concept and Course Design 
Series. The Centre for Teaching and 
Learning is pleased to offer the TLS 


Concepts and Course Design Series 
throughout the year. Participants 

will develop an understanding of the 
principles of course design, enabling 
them to apply discussed concepts to 
their own teaching practice. Register at 
utsregistration.ualberta.ca. 


JUNE 6 


International Revenue Generating 
Activities: Seizing Opportunities and 
Avoiding Pitfalls. This interactive sem- 
inar will revolve around international 
revenue-generating activities. This 
session will start off with several short 
presentations followed by a facilitated 
networking opportunity where you will 
meet others in the room who seek to 
collaborate on international projects, 
act as resources, or simply to learn 
more about the opportunities available. 
Register by June 4. Register online at 
international.ualberta.ca. 11:30 a.m.— 
1 p.m. TELUS Centre. 


Women’s Words: Dinner and Readings. 


$26 per person. For more call 780- 
492-3116 or go to WomensWords. 
ca. 5:30-9 p.m. Saskatchewan Room, 
Faculty Club. 


Oil and Housing: Susan McGee, Sara 
Dorow, Shanthu Mano. This talk is part 
of the Oil and Social Economy Speaker 
Series, a collaborative event between 
Community Service-Learning (CSL) 

and the Parkland Institute. 7—9 p.m. 
1-001 NREF. 


JUNE 12 


Creating Effective Knowledge 
Mobilization Plans. The Grant Assist 
Program is offering a learning opportun- 
ity focusing on creating the knowledge 
mobilization plan for SSHRC grants. 
Gordon Gow, professor in the Faculty 
of Extension, will share his expertise. 
Register for this free event through The 
Learning Shop. 11 a.m.—noon. HC 2-41. 


Meltdown — Is our planet in crisis? 
Glaciers and sea ice are in retreat and 
sea levels are on the rise. We already 
know some of the consequences of 
climate change—polar bears are being 
displaced and people are being buffeted 
by Frankenstorms—but why should 
we care? lan Stirling and expert glaci- 
ologist Martin Sharp will be joined by 
award-winning filmmaker James Balog 
to share what they've learned. Reserve 
your seats at www.science.ualberta.ca/ 
meltdown. 7-9 p.m. 1-430 CCIS. 


JUNE 15 

Get transported! Enjoy a trip back 

in time at the Reynolds-Alberta 
Museum as we explore the car culture 
of the “Fabulous Fifties” with interactive 
exhibits, a guided tour and an engaging 
lecture from a U of A professor. There is 
also time for you to explore the exhibits 
on your own. A hot lunch and trans- 
portation are included. Children 10 and 
up are welcome. $25 per person; $20 
per person if you arrange for your own 
transportation. For more information, 
email katy.yachimec@ualberta.ca or 
call at 780-492-6530. 9 a.m.—3:30 p.m. 
Reynolds-Alberta Museum, Wetaskiwin. 


JUNE 17 

Why students don’t complete required 
reading — and what you can do to 
help. Research shows that many stu- 
dents do not complete assigned course 
reading. Why not? We will explore 
student and faculty perspectives on 
required reading, and consider a variety 
of strategies you can use to promote 
reading in your courses. Register at 
utsregistration.ualberta.ca. 2 —3:30 p.m. 
TELUS Centre. 


The convocation convention of awarding honorary degrees is as old as the 
university itself. Here is a look at some memorable moments and memorabilia. 
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Clockwise from top right: 
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Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
and chancellor Francis Philip Galbraith 
chat in advance of a special diamond 
jubilee convocation, Spring 1968; 

Lady Diana, Princess of Wales, and 

U of A chancellor Peter Savaryn talk 

in advance of Charles Philip Arthur 
George, Prince of Wales, receiving an 
honorary degree as part of a special 
75th anniversary convocation, June 
1983; a copy of the first convocation 
program, 1908; Mother Teresa gives an 
address at a special convocation in 

St. Paul, Alberta, Spring 1982; 
convocation held at Convocation Halt in 
the Old Arts Building, November 1938. 
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Leading the way 


University's future includes being 
flagship for Alberta's 
post-secondary education sector 


Devonian 
Garden wins 
environmental 
award 


Folio Staff 


he University of Alberta 

Devonian Botanic Garden 

has been selected as the 
recipient of a 2013 Emerald Award 
for excellence in environmental 
education. 

“Giving children reflective and 
playful time in the outdoors allows 
them to form a greater bond with the 
natural world, and helps develop the 
environmental stewards of the fu- 
ture,” said Emma Gilbertson, the gar- 
den’s education co-ordinator. Since 
the garden introduced the Kids in 
the Garden field trip program in the 
1980s, more than 90,000 school- 
children (K-12) have taken part, 
engaging with the natural world in 
an outdoor, hands-on, curriculum- 
connected experience. 


Deb Greiner and Emma Gilbertson 
accepted an Emerald Award June 6. 


During a Kids in the Garden 
field trip, schoolchildren might 
catch a frog in a pond, follow 
animal tracks, learn about the life 
cycles of a butterfly, and identify 
and hug trees. 

In the garden’s Green School 
program, children spend a full 
week immersed in nature with the 
outdoors as a classroom. 

Award recipients were 
Gilbertson; Deb Greiner, Green 
School co-ordinator; and Antonella 
Bell, who started the Green School 
program. The Emerald Awards 
recognize environmental initiatives 
undertaken by youth, educators, 
corporations, individuals, not- 
for-profit associations, commun- 
ity groups and governments. The 
Devonian Botanic Garden is a 180- 
acre property, located 15 minutes 
near the town of Devon. Mi 
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Pomp and pride take centre stage 
at 2013 spring convocation 
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Colleagues band to support one 
of their own in fight with ALS 


All eyes were on Margaret-Ann Armour, decorated educator and famed science advocate, as she received an honorary doctor of science from her alma mater June 11. 


Build it with the help of CFI and they will come 


Michael Brown 

niversity of Alberta 

researchers are the big 

winners in a $47.7-million 
federal government investment into 
cutting-edge research equipment, 
labs and tools to help Canadian 
post-secondary institutions attract 
talented researchers and build a 
more innovative Canadian economy. 

Through its Leaders 

Opportunity Fund, the Canada 
Foundation for Innovation awarded 
$5.7 million to 27 U of A projects 
that reach across a host of faculties 


| to support research in the areas of 


health, agriculture and education. 
“Funding for these 27 projects 
through CFI’s Leaders Opportunity 
Fund is fabulous news. This federal 
program is absolutely essential to 
ensuring that Canadian universi- 


ties are globally competitive for the 


| best researchers,” said Renee Elio, 


associate vice-president of research. 


Ava Chow 


“Talented people seek environments 
where they can have the biggest 
impact within their fields.” 
Comparatively, the University of 
British Columbia received $3.2 mil- 
lion for 23 projects, Toronto $2.5 
million for 12 projects, and Calgary 
$1.9 million for eight projects. 
McGill University landed $1.5 mil- 


lion for 15 projects. 


For Ava Chow and her School 
of Dentistry colleagues Patrick 
Flood and Maria Febbraio, the 
$200,000 they received will help 
build infrastructure for investigat- 
ing the link between chronic oral 
inflammation and systemic health. 
This includes equipment for cell 
culture facilities, imaging equip- 
ment and inflammatory mediator 
analysis infrastructure. 

She explains the equipment will 
be used to examine how oral in- 
flammation affects everything from 
the nervous system as it pertains 
to afflictions such as Parkinson's 

disease, to the vascular system and 
metabolism, to, in her case, the 
heart. “Essentially we are trying to 
determine the mechanism by which 
a localized inflammatory response 
can have wide-reaching effects 
throughout the body.” 

Chow says the CFI grants are 
crucial for her team’s work because, 


although the majority of grants 


provide operational funds, many 
do not allow for the purchase 
of equipment. 

“The CFI is providing a solid 
base on which I can establish my 
lab and research as a junior inves- 
tigator,’ she said. “For Drs. Flood 
and Febbraio, who are established 
investigators but new to the U of A, 
the CFI provided a very attractive 
incentive in the recruitment of these 
highly sought-after investigators.” 

Chow says the School of 
Dentistry in particular is an incred- 
ibly supportive environment. 

“There is great value placed on 
research, and superb administrative 
and technical support to ensure 
that ‘new kids’ like me have the best 
opportunity for success,’ she said. 
“The friendly, collaborative nature 
of the investigators at the U of A 
has also been essential in helping 
me navigate through the world of 


research and academia.’ Mi 


See page 3 for full list of CFI recipients 
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U of A board approves amended CIP 


Michael Brown 


n June 3, the Board of Governors 

began the process of righting the 

University of Alberta's financial ship 
while reaffirming the university as Alberta’s 
flagship institution. 

Brought before the board was the amended 
2013 Comprehensive Institutional Plan, which 
was revised in light of sweeping cuts to Alberta's 
post-secondary sector announced in March by 
the provincial government. 

On March 7, the provincial government 
tabled a budget that reduced the university’s 
Campus Alberta grant by 7.2 per cent, or $43 
million. The cut, along with continuing restric- 
tions on tuition revenue, the economic reality 
of low interest rates, and inflationary pressures 
on expenditures, have resulted in substantial 
consolidated budget deficiencies in the current 
and forecast years. 


Comprehensive 
Institutional Plan 


The CIP, written in support of the university's 
vision and mission as outlined in Dare to Discover 
and its academic ES eUS 
plan, Dare to Deliver, ‘ Re 
outlines the univer- 
sity's academic and i f 
research priorities, 
which in turn 
drive the univer- 
sity’s capital and 
resource allocation 
priorities. 

Written under 
guidelines from Enterprise 
and Advanced Education, the CIP incorporates the 
university's access plan, research plan, capital plan 
and budgets into one comprehensive document. 


In response to these budget pressures, the uni- 
versity developed a three-year plan to bring the 
consolidated budget into a balanced position. 
The plan, which is included in the CIP, will 
require significant restructuring of the academy 
and administrative operations. 


With the details of the university’s course of ac- 
tion widely understood, discussion of the CIP cen- 
tred largely on the appropriateness of the U of A 
referring to itself as “Alberta's flagship university.” 

Typically, a “flagship university” is one that is 
the oldest, largest and most research- intensive 
in a public university system. However, crit- 
ics of the term say it can be elitist. Some board 
members indicated that they have heard that 
current members of government take issue with 
the term and suggested it may not be appropriate 
for that reason. 

As the meeting progressed, the exploratory 
nature of early discussions into the use of flagship 
to describe the U of A’s position in the Alberta 
post-secondary landscape quickly turned into in- 
controvertible, passionate and steadfast support 
for the phrase by some members of the board. 

Agnes Hoveland, a public member of the 
board, questioned why the university’s long-term 
vision as a flagship institution would be changed 
due to concern over the term by the ministry. 

President Indira Samarasekera followed, “We 
have used the term flagship for a long time, and I 
think it’s true. We are the first university and we're 
over 100 years old,” she said, adding she would 
need formal clarification before removing the 
term. “I have trouble responding to an informal 
comment the minister may or may not have made.” 

Debra Pozega Osburn, vice-president of 
university relations, talked of the strategic im- 
portance of the flagship and what it would mean 
were the university to drop the term. 

“The CIP is probably the right way to formal- 
ly declare that designation. It is not a designation 
I would want to give up to any other university 
within the province.” 

Board chair Doug Goss, who attended the 
meeting by way of conference call, also weighed 
in on the matter, pointing out that everyone in 
the room was in agreement that the U of A is a 
public research institution that can teach with 
the best in the world. 

“We are the flagship institution, and the 
vision of the board is consistent with that,’ he 
said. “We have a vision for this university that we 
unanimously agree is the right one—it’s the right 
one for the province, it’s the right one for the 
higher education institution that competes with 
the best in the world.” 

With that, the board approved the CIP. It will 
be submitted to government later this month. Wi 


Achieving fiscal 
sustainability 


On June 3, the General Faculties Council ap- 
proved a motion to recommend to the Board of 
Governors the budget principles that will guide 
decision-making throughout the 2014-15 and 
2015-16 budget cycles, as the university balances 
the books and achieves a sustainable budget. 

Before going to GFC, the budget principles 
were removed from the amended CIP. Following 
a review of the General Faculties Council 
Academic Planning Committee terms of refer- 
ence, it was determined that these budget prin- 
ciples require GFC review and recommendation, 
and are not delegated under APC’s authority. 
With the motion to recommend now approved, 
the board will receive the following principles 
June 21, 


U of A principles for achieving 
a sustainable budget 


The University of Alberta will preserve the 
strength of the institution and its vision of 
excellence while achieving a sustainable budget. 
Change will be made in accordance with the uni- 
versity’s bicameral governance processes, which 
reflects the commitment to student and staff 
participation and the role of the board in making 
final decisions. All decisions will be made in a 
timely way and communication with university 
stakeholders will be frequent and open. 

In achieving a sustainable budget: 

e The university will honour its mission and its 
vision as a publicly funded comprehensive 
academic research-intensive university with 
national and international impact. 

¢ Resource allocation will favour those 
academic programs with demonstrable 
excellence in education (undergraduate 
and/or graduate and professional), research 
or service. 

e Job losses will be minimized. 

e The university will remain committed to the 
priorities identified in Dare to Deliver while 
focusing on research excellence, increasing 
the number of international students, increas- 
ing the number and quality of graduate 
students, strengthening university advance- 
ment and delivering social impact through 
discovery, scholarship and innovation. 

e The university will continue to develop new 
resources in support of its mission and vision. 

e The university will continue to identify ef- 
ficiencies wherever possible to maximize use 
of resources. 


Leadership a personal passion for centennial professor 


Michael Brown 


hen it comes to under- 

standing leadership, 

Greta Cummings has 
seen it all. 

Cummings joined the Faculty 
of Nursing in 2004 after close toa 
decade on the nursing front lines 
and another 15 years of senior ad- 
ministrative leadership experience 
in hospital, regional and provincial 
health services. 

It’s little wonder that Cummings’ 
research focuses on the leadership 
practices of health-care decision- 
makers and managers to achieve 
better outcomes for providers, 
patients in the health-care sys- 
tem and residents in long-term 
residential care. 

“The fact is, leadership cas- 


suawals PJeUdIY 


“To a certain extent, the title 
validates the importance I place 
on leadership. I am very passionate 
on the impact leaders can have and 
do have if they use these types of 
leadership styles,’ said Cummings. 
“We are finally shining a light on 
the important role that leaders have, 


to model leadership—I am in turn 
forced to model it and keep it in the 
forefront, which can be a challenge,” 
she said. “The formal leaders in the 
health-care system are the subjects 
of my research—and they are also 
the ones to whom | am trying to 
translate my findings. 

“Te takes a lot of self-awareness on 


Greta Cummings 


Order of Merit for Research in 
2010 and induction into the 
Canadian Academy of Health 


Sciences in 2011. Most recently, she 


both positively and negatively, in 
the health system. Being able to 
carry on my work by having this 
title is huge for me.” 

Cummings says her approach to 
teaching is similar to her leader- 
ship style when she was a health- 
care administrator and used a 
coaching approach. 

“Lassume people are motiy- 
ated to come to learn,” she said. 
“Ltry to help them build on their 
strengths and identify what it is they 
need to learn and how they could 


cades through the system right 
through to patient outcome,” 


was given the title of Centennial 
Professor, among the University 


learn it, and get them to perhaps 
see the world a little differently 


the part of individual leaders to see 
that maybe they have room to grow.” 

And perhaps it’s that personal 
connection with her subject matter 
that has made Cummings so highly 
sought-after by local, national and 
international colleagues around the 
world to supervise students, col- 
laborate on research, give addresses 
on her leadership research and 
provide consultation. 

“T love the atmosphere of re- 
search and teaching created at the 
U of AY said Cummings. “T think 


that working at the university and 


of Alberta’s most prestigious of from what they had traditionally 


thought about.” 
8 


4 Please keep my name, or said Cummings. being able to have an academic focus 


Her line of research excellence, honours, bestowed on members 
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together with her teaching and 


community service, have been rec- 


ognized nationally and internation- 


ally with many awards, including 
the Canadian Nurses Association 


of the academy who have achieved 
distinction in their area of research, 
scholarship and teaching, and who 
have earned favourable regard from 
the community. 


Cummings says the nature of her 
subject matter makes the classroom 
experience very personal. 

“Because I study leadership — 
how to relate to people and how 


after my many years of administra- 
tive and leadership practice has been 
a wonderful transition, because 
that has allowed me to build on 


my previous practice to build 
this research.” M 
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Former chief librarian leaves indelible legacy 


Michael Davies-Venn 


rnie Ingles, former chief 

librarian at the University 

of Alberta, has a great many 
things to be proud of, says Linda 
Cook, CEO of the Edmonton 
Public Library. As Cook lists ex- 
amples, it soon becomes clear that 
the U of A’s vice-provost and direc- 
tor of the School of Library and 
Information Studies has made an 
impact across Canada and around 
the world. 

“Ernie does not stop being a 
librarian in our borders,” Cook 
noted. “He has spread the word 
about Alberta, and Edmonton 
in particular, throughout North 
America and internationally.” 

Earlier this year, Ingles received 
the CLA/Ken Haycock Award for 
Promoting Librarianship, awarded 
for significant contributions to 
public recognition and apprecia- 
tion of librarianship. The award 
is one of several honours recently 
bestowed on Ingles, who retires in 
July after more than two decades 
of service. 

Merrill Distad, associate direc- 
tor of research and special collec- 
tions services with U of A Libraries, 
recently had the daunting task of 
summing up Ingles’ impact at a 
meeting of the province’s librarians. 


“His is a record of library co- 
operation and sharing that has 
provided a much-studied model for 
the rest of Canada, as well as for our 
counterparts south of the border 
and abroad. It’s no exaggeration 
to say that he’s changed the face of 
library service across this province,” 
Distad said. 

‘The changes Ingles oversaw 
ranged from improving Albertans’ 
access to academic and public 
libraries to increasing what they are 
able to access. For example, Ingles 
sought funding for an initiative 
that would become The Alberta 
Library (TAL). 

“When I came here in the ‘90s, I 
believed that we should be doing a 
whole lot more co-operative things 
together—which today, fundamen- 
tally, is what Campus Alberta is all 
about,” says Ingles, who established 
TAL along with fellow librarians 
Pat Jobb, Hazel Fry and Dean Frey. 

“The Alberta Library of the day 
was just a whole bunch of libraries; 
they were not really talking much to 
each other and were doing nothing 
that was integrative. We thought 
there was room for improvement. 

I had the first fundraiser for the 
idea in my living room, where we 
passed a hat to develop what we 
then called Libraries ASAP, which 
was a planning initiative for TAL. 


That's where the Lois Hole Campus 
Alberta Digital Library was in- 
vented,” Ingles said. 

“That was a gleam in his eye,” 
Cook said. “Ernie saw the value in 
bringing together public, academic 
and school libraries and having 
them work together, which is 
unique in North America.” 

Under Ingles’ leadership and 
with the support of his team, 
the U of A’s library system 
rose significantly in all North 
American rankings. 

“The U of A library’s ranking 
in the Association of Research 
Libraries rose from 37th to 11th 
place overall in North America. We 
are second in Canada. And the sta- 
tistically and competitively minded 
might also pause over his success 
in grantsmanship and fundraising, 
having racked up a career total of 
almost $80 million,” Distad said. 

Ingles recently received an 
honorary Blackfoot Eminent 
Scholar Kainai PhD, along with 
the Blackfoot title “Kaaahssinnin,.” 
meaning “Elder,” from Red Crow 
Community College. He estab- 
lished the First Nations Information 
Connection, which networked 
Aboriginal colleges in Alberta. 
Mary Weasel Fat, a librarian at the 
college, says the effort has been 
changing lives. 


for Sustainable Energy 


Biomolecule Regulation 


Translational Pathology Unit 


Visualization of Transplant Biology 


CFl-funded projects 


A Slimline Borehole Seismic System for Geophysical Imaging and Monitoring of Induced Seismicity: 
Applications in Scientific Drilling, Mine Safety, Carbon Sequestration, and Hydrocarbon Extraction 


Advanced Gene Expression Analysis for Renal and Cardiovascular Research 


An Image-Guided Small-Animal Irradiation Facility for Precise Targeted Delivery of X-Rays to Specific 
Regions of Tumours and Normal Tissues 


Analysis of Intracellular Protein Trafficking and Organelle Biogenesis 
Application to Establish a Neurovascular Translational Research Laboratory 
Aquatic Conservation and Fisheries Management Research Laboratory 
Characterization of Shale Gas and Shale Oil Reservoirs 

Cognitive and Neural Mechanisms of Language and Working Memory 
Deciphering the Molecular Mechanism(s) of mRNA Export 

Infrastructure for the Investigation of New Technologies for Traffic and Transportation Applications 


Gas Chromatography System for the Analysis of Alcohol and Lipid Biofuels and Biochemicals Produced 
by Metabolically Engineered Microbial Cells 


Infrastructure for Characterization of Shape Memory Polymer Composites and Nano-Composites With 
Complex Fiber Architectures for Multifunctional Composite Materials Research 


Infrastructure for Investigating the Link Between Chronic Oral Inflammation and Systemic Health 


Infrastructure for Process, Fabrication and Characterization of Functional Nanomaterials and Devices 


Infrastructure to Develop a Clinical Cardiopulmonary Physiology Laboratory to Examine the 
Cardiovascular Consequences of Chronic Obstructive Pulmonary Disease 


Laboratory Infrastructure Investigating the Antibiotic Resistance of Campylobacter 


Laser Illumination, Photo-Bleaching and Nano-Positioning Systems to Facilitate Live-Cell Imaging of 


Low Stress Animal Behavioural Suite for Investigation of Neuropathic Pain and Other Neurological Disease 
Protein Quality Control Analysis in Health and Disease 
Quantitative High Speed Stereo Video-Fractography System 
Smart Power Distribution Grid Laboratory 


Stable Isotope Systems and Applications to Earth's Exploration and Environmental Studies 


Translational Research in Airway Inflammation - Biomarker Identification 


Understanding the Multiple Sclerosis Disease Process at the Mind-Molecule Interface 


sponse to Injury 


$325,000 


$280,000 
$326,241 
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$159,855 
$135,000 | 
$120,000 

$40,000 


$180,000 
$126,311 


$143,105 
$60,000 


$199,967 
$80,000 


$351,486 


$191,749 


$101,141 


$160,553 
$390,129 
$125,000 

$60,000 
$399,289 
$185,233 
$399,818 
$350,150 
$313,199 
$205,575 


“The portal helps give students 
a sense of identity, to understand 
who they are and where they come 
from,’ Weasel Fat said. “I'd like 
to thank Ernie and the U of A 
Libraries for helping us participate 
more fully academically and to be 
online with mainstream colleges 
and universities.” 

That passion for connecting 
people with their culture defines 
Ingles’ career. A fellow of the 
Royal Society of Canada, Ingles is 
the first practising librarian to be 
so honoured. 

“In 1967 was the Canadian 
centennial, which blew me away. I 
became a real fan of Canada, and so 
much of my library work has been 
around how we collect and preserve 
those things that are part of our 
national heritage,” Ingles said. 

Part of his preservation efforts 
came as the result of a $2-mil- 
lion Canada Council grant for 
Canadiana.org—a growing 


Ernie Ingles 


collection of Canada’s printed herit- 
age, once scattered in the United 
States, United Kingdom and France 
but now available in one location. 

Cook says Ingles’ contributions 
will leave an indelible legacy for the 
library community. 

“Lots of librarians come and go, 
and they do make a major impact. 
But after some years, they’re forgot- 
ten. But this is not going to happen 
with the legacy that Ernie has left 
behind. The things he has done will 
definitely stand the test of time.” Mi 


Granddaughter of U of Ass 


pacemaker pioneer graduates 
trom med school 


Raquel Maurier 


he late John Carter Callaghan is world-renowned for his cardiac 


firsts. He conducted the first open-heart surgery in Canada, he was 

the first surgeon in the country to repair a “blue baby” malformation, 
and he co-created the cardiac pacemaker. He retired from the University of 
Alberta's Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry in the mid-1980s. Now, in the 


medical school’s centennial year, his granddaughter has graduated as a phys- 


ician—the only relative in his family to follow in his footsteps as a doctor. 
Natasha Hajduk, 25, accepted her medical degree June 7, shortly before 


moving to Calgary, where she will start her residency in family medicine. She 


says her grandfather's legacy inspired her to become a doctor. 


“My parents always told me about his accomplishments. And in Grade 6, 


I did a project on him for school. I have always been very proud of him and 


his legacy. That was always instilled 
in me. And he is part of the reason 
I went into medicine. 

“TL also really enjoy the science 
of medicine. In Grade 12, I really 
enjoyed learning about hormones 
and the body and how everything 
worked together. I was curious to 
find out more about the human body 
and also had a strong desire to help 
people. Being a doctor is a nice way 
of tying all of that together.” 

During her clerkship, Hajduk 
did a rotation on the cardiac surgery 
ward at the Mazankowski Alberta 
Heart Institute. On the ward was a 


statue of her grandfather, along with 
£ £ 


Natasha Hajduk stands beside the bust of 
her grandfather, cardiac surgery pioneer 
J.C. Callaghan, at the Mazankowski 
Alberta Heart Institute. 


many plaques commemorating his achievements. 


“And when I spoke to cardiac surgeons, they would immediately tell 


a story about how he inspired them, or 


how compassionate he was and 


how he cared about his patients—that was a great experience, to hear all 


those stories.” 


Callaghan came to the VU of A in 1955 asa lecturer in surgery and 


performed the two historic surgical procedures in 1956. A few years later, 


he accepted additional roles in the faculty in the Department of Surgery as 


assistant clinical professor and head of the division of cardiovascular and 


thoracic surgery. He stayed in these positions until his retirement. 


Looking forward, Hajduk says she is excited about her family medicine 
: ) 


residency because she likes the idea of having long-term physician-patient 


relationships. 


“You get to know your patients over a long period of time—some of them 


right from when they are babies until they are having their own children. 


I thought that was a great way to get to know your patients and help them 


meet their different milestones, and keep them healthy.” 
She says she is also excited about graduating during the medical school’s 


centennial year, because it is such a significant milestone, and one that her 


grandfather would have been proud of. 


“T think he would have been have been really proud of this achievement, 
and proud that there is another physician in the Callaghan family.’ Mi 
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The Faculty of Extension congratulates 
and sends best wishes to all of our 
graduates in the following programs: 


e Aboriginal Health Promotion Citation 

e Applied Geostatistics Citation 

e Applied Land Use Planning Certificate 

e Business Analysis Professional Citation 

e Certificate in Adult and Continuing Education 

° Certificate in Local Government in Municipal Administration 
e Citation for Teaching in English 

e Citation for Entrepreneurship 

e Construction Administration Certificate 

e Environmental Resource Management Certificate 
e Fine Arts Certificate 

e Human Resources Management Certificate 


formation Access and Protection of Privacy Certificate 


formation Technology Management Certificate 
¢ Management Development Certificate 
e Management Development Certificate for Police Services 


¢ Management Development Certificate for Professional 
Engineers, Geologists and Geophysicists 


e National Advanced Certificate in Local Authority Administration, 
Level | and Level |I 


© Occupational Health and Safety Certificate 
e Residential Interiors Certificate 
e Supervisory Development Citation 


Engaging Minds | Uplifting Lives 


ideo games exist not only as 
a form of entertainment, but 
also as an entity whose prolif- 


eration and advancement are so locked 


in stride with the digital age that they 


have become benchmarks of electronic 


and cultural progress. 


It’s fitting, then, that the University 


of Alberta’s initial foray into the cut- 
ting-edge digitized delivery of an open 
and online education will include a 
course on the history of video games. 

Sean Gouglas, director of the 
Office of Interdisciplinary Studies 
and professor in the Department of 
History and Classics, says offering the 
course—which has been offered in 
the Faculty of Arts for two years and 
is part of the computer game develop- 
ment program—as a massive open 
online course, or MOOC, would not 
have been possible without a $37,500 
grant from the university's Teaching 
and Learning Enhancement Fund. 

“There simply wouldn't be 
resources to conduct this sort of 
research into new teaching technolo- 
gies without TLEF, said Gouglas. 
“We feel there are other ways to meet 
learning outcomes, and the TLEF 
grant is making exploration of that 
research possible.” 

Gouglas says the TLEF money will 
serve two purposes, the first being to 


Sean Gouglas in the U of A's MOOC studio. 


they all contribute to the ongoing 
cultural discussion. 

“The course addresses important 
issues of violence, sexuality and even 
race in computer games and explores 
all of these themes using the last 50 
years of computer games as objects 
of study,’ he said. “This new platform 
will allow us to take this information 
across the world.” 

In addition to Gouglas’s lectures, 
the digital version of the course will 
feature a series of brief streamcasts 
from games being discussed, and 
assigned readings from online aca- 
demic journals. Grading each student’s 
proficiency in the virtual classroom 
gets to the heart of the TLEF’s second 


Bd Bes Pad: 


“We're trying to find interim steps 
that can meet the learning outcomes 
associated with arts courses, like an 
essay, with technology we currently 
have,” he said, adding every course has 
a domain of knowledge that is difficult 
to test. “Our findings will be good for 
the video games course, but aspects 
of this research will be extraordinarily 
useful for other courses. 

“This project addresses directly the 
Faculty of Arts vision to innovate in 
teaching and research, to democratize 
education and to engage citizens.” 

Gousglas says the current plan is to 


open his classroom to anyone who is 
interested. He explains the course goes 
about teaching students to interpret 
and understand video games by 
exploring their importance and how 


purpose—finding a middle ground 
between the need for long-answer 
essays that are inherent in the majority 
of arts classes and automated assess- 


ment inherent in MOOCs. 


run the course internally as a proto- 
type in September, and then open it 
to the public in January 2014. The 
university's first MOOC, Dino 101, is 
to be offered in September. Mt 


Charity begins at home for researcher's study on giving 


Michael Brown 


here’s no better indicator of how important 

charities are in Canadian society than the sheer 

scale of resources directed at giving. As of 2005, 
Canada had more than 161,000 incorporated non-profit 
and voluntary organizations and registered charities that 
require support from individual donors and businesses. 
More than 20’per cent of the Canadian labour force is 
employed by non-profit organizations, accounting for 
6.8 per cent of Canada’s gross domestic product. 

With so much at stake, it would stand to reason that 
the book on behaviour and motivation associated with 
giving would have 
been written already. 
The fact is, save for a 
few constants, little 
is known about why 
people give. 

“T have seen 
people being com- 

r) ¥ pletely altruistic, 
4 purchasing an item 


NE Yih, z : | for over $20,000 ina 
u 0 MA enn! 4 : 


2 fundraising auction 
Peter Popkowski Leszczyc : 
just to later donate 


it to charity, and 
began to wonder why; said Peter Popkowski Leszczye, 
professor of marketing, business economics and law 
in the Alberta School of Business, and a recipient of a 
2013-14 McCalla Professorship. The McCalla provides 
teaching release to professors and enables them to con- 
centrate on research and creative projects, the results of 
which will enhance the classroom experience. 

“The McCalla allows for some of the newer research 
to be incorporated directly into the classroom, he said. 
“Also, by telling students what I am doing and how it 
is related to what they are learning, I hope to further 
stimulate their interests, intellectually. 

"In this way I can provide students with a combina- 
tion of applied knowledge and theoretical knowledge.” 

Popkowski Leszczyc says his research will focus on 
the decision to donate and the amount to donate for 
different types of giving: straight donations versus joint 


McCalla 


giving, in which purchases are bundled with donations 
to charity, namely charity auctions. He says he wants to 
find out what influences giving—particularly the impact 
of involvement with the charity. For his expectations to 
be true, he says, he will have to disprove some long-held 
economic assumptions. 

“One thing that I am expecting to find is that getting 
people involved with charity and letting them volunteer 
will also increase their own giving,” he said. “This is in 
contrast to economic theory, which expects that volun- 
teering will reduce giving by individuals.” 

Popkowski Leszczyc says his group will also look at 
the effectiveness of corporate social responsibility initia- 
tives that have become a component of business strategy. 

“The increased importance of corporate social 
responsibility and resulting giving by companies makes 
this an important area for marketing,’ said Popkowski 
Leszezyc, who has had first-hand experience with 
corporations during his involvement in running charity 
auctions on CampusAuctionMarket.com. 

Curiously, he says, previous research on giving shows 
a significant proportion of consumers will avoid char- 
ity auctions and can even be suspicious of established 
charities. He adds, “It is the special charity events with 
celebrities where special items tend to sell, and with high 
prices. Most other charity auction items sell well below 
the retail value; however, this does not mean that people 
are not charitable—they still pay more on average than 
for non-charity auctions.” 

Popkowski Leszczyc says charity also begins at home, 
pointing to the importance the university puts on initia- 
tives like the McCalla. 

“The funding provides an opportunity for me to 
do a pretty large-scale project that involves a major 
investment—$15,000 to $20,000 in programming 
costs—which are otherwise hard to do,” he said. “It also 
provides me with some teaching release to be able to 


administer this study, a large-scale project that is very 
time-consuming.” 


~ 
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Blazing a trail not great tor environment 


Elizabeth Ng 


ikers heading out onto the trails for the sum- 
mer should watch where they’re walking. 
A study out of the Faculty of Agricultural, 
Life and Environmental Sciences has found that the 
plants growing around trails are negatively affected by 


foot traffic. 


Ellen Macdonald, researcher in the Department of 
Renewable Resources, her colleague Joyce Gould and 
graduate student Varina Crisfield looked at trails in 
Whitehorse Provincial Park, south of Hinton. 

‘The researchers surveyed the alpine plants, taking 
stock of their different types and quantity. They also 
measured, among other things, soil compaction around 


the trails and the 


Ellen Macdonald 


where the paths are. 
Macdonald says the most interesting results came 
when they compared the trails with naturally disturbed 
areas. These areas, which look like hiking trails, have 
few plants and a lot of gravel because of frost damage. 


Cardiovascular risk calculators not created equal 


Raquel Maurier 

nline calculators that 

predict a patient's risk 

of cardiovascular disease 
vary greatly in accuracy, according 
to newly released medical research 
from the University of Alberta. 

The scientists who made this 
discovery want doctors to exercise 
caution when using online calcula- 
tors and deciding whether a patient 
should be prescribed medica- 
tion based on the results of such 
online tools. 

“If you enter a patient's risk fac- 
tors and get an answer, the number 
is by no means 100 per cent accur- 
ate. Physicians shouldn't interpret 
the results as hard and fast,’ says 
Mike Allan, a researcher with the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 
who works in the Department 
of Family Medicine and is also 
a physician. 

“The level of accuracy is quite 
variable among different calcula- 
tors. There is a margin of error that 
is not reported with any of these 
risk calculators. Patients could be 
more at risk or less at risk than what 
the calculator is actually showing. 
However, these calculators can be 
a helpful guide and are better than 
just basing treatment decisions on 
cholesterol numbers alone.” 

Allan and his colleagues at the 
U of A and the University of British 
Columbia recently published their 
findings in the peer-reviewed jour- 
nal, Circulation. They found that 
between 22 and 48 per cent of doc- 
tors use online calculators to help 
determine whether their patients 
should receive medication to pre- 
vent heart disease. Some calculators 


amount of disturbed 


hiking trails not 
only have fewer 
plants, but also very 
different kinds. 
They also found that 
the areas bordering 
the trails showed 
signs of plant dis- 
turbance up to five 
metres away, indi- 
cating that the foot 
traffic has a wider 
impact than just 


soil and gravel. 


They found that 
They found that hiking trails were very different 


growing where they naturally wouldn't, resulting in a 
decline of the plant species you would normally find. 
In a natural alpine area, plant species benefit each 


loss of one species changes these microclimates, which 


plant cover and number of species. 

Macdonald says their findings suggest it will take 
a very long time for these trails to recover and will 
require active restoration efforts to do so. 

But Macdonald doesn’t want people to stop hiking. 

“You know, I love hiking; it’s a way for people to 
enjoy nature. I think closing trails that are really dam- 
aged or temporarily closing trails so they can recover is 
a good idea. And hikers have to hike responsibly. 

“Stay on the trails!” Wi 


consistently err too high, suggesting 
patients are at risk; others consist- 
ently underestimate the risk. 

“So some patients could be on 
medicine unnecessarily, while others 
who should be on medication 
aren't, says Allan. 

Allan and his team showed that 
one-third of the time, patients 
assigned to one category of risk 
by one calculator will be assigned 
a different category by a different 
calculator. They also found that 
the absolute risk numbers assigned 
by different calculators can vary 
greatly, So a patient could be told 
the risk of heart disease or stroke 
was five per cent over the next 10 
years based on one calculator, but 
another may show the risk as high 
as 25 per cent. 

This large difference could have 


Mike Allen 


a profound impact on decisions by 
patients and clinicians, says Allan. 

He says online calculators that 
are representative of populations 
are the best ones to use. So it would 
be best for Canadian doctors to 
use a tool created specifically for 
Canadian patients. 

The U of A and UBC research- 
ers worked on this study for about 
one year. The research was funded 
by the Edmonton North Primary 
Care Network. 

“Dr. Allan is one of our member 
physicians in the Edmonton North 
Primary Care Network, and we 
were delighted to support the 
important and respected work that 
he does, including his research 
into cardiovascular risk calcula- 
tors,” says Mary Turner, president 
of the board of directors for the 
Edmonton North Primary Care 
Network. 


into the draw. 


Graduate student Varina Crisfield surveys the plants around trails 
in Whitehorse Provincial Park, south of Hinton. 


from naturally disturbed areas. Hiking trails have plants 


other by creating a better microclimate to grow in. The 


then negatively affects other plants, causing a decline in 
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Congratulations to Nicole Sabo who 
won a butterdome butter dish as part 
of Folio’s May 31 “Are You a Winner?” 
contest. Sabo identified the last issue's 
photo as the sculpture DYAD by Robert 
Murray located on the north side of the 
Biological Sciences Building. Up for grabs 
is a rare Butterdome butter dish, circa 
2008. To win it, simply identify where the 
object pictured is located and email your 
answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on 
Monday, June 24 and you will be entered 
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Teaching award winner 
sows seeds of social change 


Jane Marshall 


‘T wanted my students to leave my classes not ‘just better in- 
formed, but more prepared to relinquish the safety of silence, 
more prepared to speak Up, to act against injustice wherever they 
saw it. This, of course, was a recipe for trouble.” 


— Howard Zinn 


his quote is appended to the bottom of Carla Peck’s 

email signature. She says she likes it because it speaks 

to her philosophy of social justice, which is core to her 
teaching philosophy. 

“To be an engaged citizen you must be aware of what's going on 
around you—of poyerty, racism and discrimination,” said Peck, an 
elementary educa- 
tion professor in the 
Faculty of Education. 
“It’s not enough to 


payddns 


just be aware. It’s also 
important to act. 
‘That's what grounds 
my teaching.” 

Peck, a recipient of 
the 2013 Rutherford 
Award for Excellence 
in Undergraduate 
Teaching, says she 
knows her students 


Carla Peck 


will soon become 
teachers themselves, taking what they ve honed during their under- 
graduate education out into the world and using it to mould their 
own students. 

“I believe in building a community of enquiry in my classes and 
trying to work with students—viewing them as future colleagues. 


I treat them as professionals. Teachers must support each other in 
their common goals, so I try to build this within class,” she said. 
“What I hope happens is that there’s a climate of respect and that 


things get accomplished. This way, issues around social justice can 
be made more open. We aren't just islands working alone.” 

Peck’s undergraduate courses are EDEL 335: Curriculum and 
Instruction in Elementary Social Studies and EDFX 490: Global 
Citizenship Field Experience in Ghana. The latter is an experiential 
course in which students travel to Ghana and live out these con- 
cepts first-person. The goal is to foster confidence in future teachers 
so they can be seeds of change within their respective fields. 

Winning the teaching award has given Peck pause to reflect over 
her six years at the University of Alberta. Going over student and 
alumni comments, past course evaluations, class scores and samples 
of student work, she said, “I could really see how my teaching has 
developed and grown.” 

This is evident in how 2010 student Brent Gilson, now a Grade 
3 teacher, feels about her. “Carla has not just made an impact on 
me as a student, but also as the teacher I am now. Carla was the first 
teacher I had to take the time to work with us all and guide us to 
our best work. She taught me that feedback and guidance are the 
strongest tools we as teachers have in helping our students achieve. 
I continue to use the skills that Carla helped me to develop and I 
hope to do the same for all of my students.” Mi 
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2013 HDs offer up wise words to live by 


DO ALL THE GOOD YOU can, 
in all the ways you can, as long 


t the University of Alberta’s latest spring 

conyocation, a lineup of innovators, scientists, 
volunteers and world leaders accepted honor- as ever you can. And, never say 
ary degrees and imparted these words of wisdom to this never—don’t even think about it. 


Louise Miller, tireless advocate for people 
with spinal cord injuries, who received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree June 10 


year’s graduands: 


TRY NOT TO LET MAKING a living, or being a success, 
overwhelm you, possess you entirely, but leave room for 
that creative urge that livesinside | rrKE TO THINK OF our 


all of us and will express itself in education as moving from 


myriad ways if we allow it. To stifle the dark of not knowing to 


the light of knowledge and 


understanding. 


it completely, is to stifle the soul. 


Sharon Butala, award-winning Canadian 
author, who received an honorary doctor of 
letters degree June 2 in Camrose and ad- 
dressed graduands June 5 in Edmonton 


Margaret-Ann Armour, U of A chem- 
istry professor, alumna and one of 
Canada's premier science ambas- 
sadors, who concluded her speech 
by turning a smoking beaker of liquid from dark blue to light yellow. She 
was awarded an honorary doctor of science degree June 11. 


I HAVE ALWAYS BELIEVED THAT if we are to retain 
public confidence, the applica- 


tion of the law to life should 


actually produce justice—and IT IS DIFFICULT TO FORETELL 


justice for all, not just some. the influence you will have on 


The Honourable Catherine Fraser, chief your students. In many ways, it 


justice of Alberta and the Northwest 
Territories, who received an honorary doc- 
tor of laws degree June 4 


may last an eternity. 


Former Alberta premier Ed Stelmach, who 
addressed graduands from the Faculty 

of Education after receiving an honorary 
doctor of laws degree June 11 


[RACISM AND DISCRIMINATION] ARE NOT who we 


are as a country. If anybody 
WE MUST TAKE ACTION 


thinks of you as disadyan- 
TO mitigate climate change. 


taged, because of your colour 


or your gender, just tell Intelligence commands it. Human 


them to take a hike. I totally decency demands it. 
Internationally acclaimed photographer 
James Balog, who received an honorary 


doctor of science degree June 12 


will not stand for token- 
ism, because you lose your 


humanity. 


Deepa Mehta, Canadian filmmaker, who flashed the Vulcan salute at the 
end of her commencement address after accepting an honorary doctor of 
letters degree June 5 


I ENCOURAGE YOU TO NEVER forget the fundamental 

tenet that science is simply about truth and the descrip- 
: tion of order in the universe. 

With that approach to your 


NEVER STOP LEARNING. NEVER STOP expanding 
chosen field, your training and 


your knowledge, not just in the 
engineering field but in the fine your degrees will all have enor- 
arts, history and science. Be a mous value. 

lan Stirling, U of A professor and research 
scientist emeritus with the Canadian 
Wildlife Service, who received an honorary 


doctor of science degree June 12 


well-rounded engineer. 


Jacob Masliyah, U of A professor emeritus 
in engineering and oilsands pioneer, who 
received an honorary doctor of science 
degree June 6 


EACH AND EVERY TIME IT is you—and you alone— 
who gets to decide whether you will do the right thing 
or the wrong thing, whether you 


THESE PROFESSIONAL PASSIONS DID NOT come to be 


automatically or easily. I’m not by nature a social agita- 
will do what is popular or what is 


right, whether you will do what 
you are told or what you know 
you must. 


tor or activist. They came to me 


Suawals PJEYOIY 


from travelling, from listening, 
from learning and from engaging 
in applying knowledge to solve 
The Honourable James Prentice, U of A 
alumnus and former member of Parliament 
and senior cabinet minister, who received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree June 13 


problems in extraordinarily chal- 
lenging social contexts. 


Lincoln Chen, global health leader, who 
received an honorary doctor of science 
degree June 7 


Grad headed from economics to the Fourth Estate 


Jamie Hanlon 


both the Department of Economics and the Aboriginal 


Student Services Centre. He was actively involved as a 
member of the university appeals boards. And he played 
piccolo and flute—he’s also a music minor—in the 
Symphonic Wind Ensemble and University Symphony 
Orchestra. In fact, he credits his music for keeping him 
balanced during his time at the U of A. 

What can we expect from de Montigny in the future? 


t this time of year, many recent economics hon- 
ours graduates might be seeking or starting work 
as analysts, bankers or civil servants. Philippe de 
Montigny is taking a fourth option. 
The Fourth Estate, that is. 
The countdown is on for de Montigny, who holds a 


4.0 average, to the start of graduate studies in journal- Tfhicerackeedeee 


be believed, the answer is 
“anything he wants to do.” 
And yes, he sort of has 
that mapped out already, 
too. 


ism at Carleton University. It’s a dream he’s held since 


John Ulan 


he was young, he says, recounting his early experiences 
of “running” a classroom newspaper in Grade 5. That 
later gave way to writing book reviews for Le Franco, a 
local Franco-Albertan weekly newspaper, and eventually 


volunteering with The Gateway and freelancing for both “My goal is to engage 


people about the economy, 
get them to ask questions 
and demand answers,” he 
said. “One day, I hope to 


be your senior business 


of the province’s francophone papers. 

“I’ve always had a passion for speaking with people, 
writing, informing, entertaining, said de Montigny, 
who is also the co-ordinator for French for the Future’s 
National Ambassador Youth Forum. 

When he wasn’t busy pursuing those passions, de 
Montigny has had little trouble filling in his spare time 
while he was at the U of A. He’s been active as a tutor, in 


corresponden tor even 


news anchor on national 
television. Dream big.” 


Philippe de Montigny 


Brian Murphy 
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hen Taylor Robertson 
was considering courses 
to help round out his 
bachelor of science degree, he came 
across a University of Alberta offering 
called Science Citizenship. 
Robertson, who graduated June 


12, says he’s glad he signed on for 
Science 299. 

“Solving problems with science is 
just the first challenge,’ he said. “Then 
you take your solution into the real 


Taylor Robertson hopes to use the lessons 
he learned in his Science Citizenship course 
to tackle challenges from sea to sky. 


world of governments, corporations, 
policy-makers and the public and you've got to successfully communicate your 
science to everybody to make it a reality.” 

Robertson plans to use his BSc with a specialty in physics to launch a career 
in space technology. He’s aware that the high costs and high risks of space 
exploration—steering a project from laboratory to launch pad—requires skills 
he was introduced to in Science Citizenship. 

The course requires students to take a global issue, research a science solu- 
tion and write a proposal that tackles the problem on a local scale. 

Science Citizenship was created by U of A chemistry professor Glen 
Loppnow. Initially the course was for third-year chemistry students, then it 
became part of the Science 100 program and now it’s available for all science 
students from second year up. Loppnow says the students have always got a lot 
out of the course. 

“The students learn communications skills, teamwork, proposal writing and 
persuasive writing; said Loppnow. He adds that the students really commit to 
the two-term program. 

“Tm still amazed by the creativity of the student presentations,’ he said. 
“They present before the whole U of A community; it’s a big deal.” 

Twelve students took Science 299 this year. They broke into four groups 
interested in social issues as varied as intimate-partner violence, science educa- 
tion and battery recycling. 

Robertson and two other students proposed a water conservation program 
for Alberta that involves recycling grey water for toilet fushing. Toilet flushing 
accounts for 35 to 50 per cent of water consumption—and Robertson says 
many residents could cut their consumption of fresh clean water nearly in half. 

Robertson and his teammates worked out the science and drafted legisla- 
tion required to make the systems legal. They hope to present it to the Alberta 
government next year. 

“What I took away was the importance of researching all aspects of the 
problem,’ said Robertson. “Not only the science, but the institutional and 
economic barriers that stand in the way of creating change.” 

Robertson says he hopes to put the lessons he learned in Science 
Citizenship to use helping to push space exploration “beyond the immensely 
small corner we have seen.” Hi 
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Grad to rehabilitate physical therapy training in native Chile 


Bryan Alary 


orge Fuentes arrived at the University of Alberta eight 

years ago looking to enhance his clinical research skills in 

physical therapy for the benefit of his native Chile. 

With a master’s and PhD in rehabilitation sciences from 
the U of A under his belt, Fuentes will help train a new 
generation of physical therapists in his country—using his 
own research that calls for a more patient-centred approach 
to treatment. 

“There is a lack of people with clinical research skills in 
physiotherapy. That is a huge necessity for us as a profession 
in Chile,” said 
Fuentes, who of- 
ficially received his 
PhD at a convoca- 
tion ceremony 
June 5. “We need 
to be able to create 
quality clinical 
research, and that 
is going to be 
my focus.” 


Before arriv- 


With a master’s and PhD in rehabilitation 
sciences, Jorge Fuentes will help train a 


ing in Edmonton 


renowned textbook, Orthopedic Physical Assessment, and even- 
tually paid a visit to see for himself. 

It didn’t take him long to realize that the U of A's Faculty 
of Rehabilitation Medicine was the right choice. 

“It was the people. They were very welcoming for us,’ says 
Fuentes. “It was a quality program, of course, but we were 
looking for that extra plus and that was it—the people, the 
environment, the faculty, the members of this faculty.” 

When he first arrived, Fuentes was isolated from family 
and friends in Chile, including his wife Andrea and son Max, 
then six years old. But his family eventually joined him in 
Canada, and after a while they made a home in Edmonton, 
seeing their household expand with the birth of daughters 
Agustina and Dominga. 

Fuentes’ research interest is pain, which he notes is at 
the heart of almost every patient’s concerns when seeking 
treatment from a physical therapist. For his PhD dissertation, 
he examined how patient interactions can affect a patient’s 
chronic low back pain. 

Fuentes found that how physical therapists interact with 
patients—open communication, active listening, eye contact, 
facial expressions, tone of yoice—plays a significant role in 
pain reduction. It’s the first time that such non-specific factors 
of physical therapy treatment have been studied in a random- 
ized controlled study. 


generation of physiotherapists in his native 
Chile using his research into lower back pain. 


and assistant professor at the Catholic University of Maule, in 
central Chile. After researching graduate programs through- 
out the world, he started an email dialogue with the U of A’s 
David Magee, with whom Fuentes was familiar from Magee’s 


Scandinavian grad finds open doors to U of A design 


Michael Davies-Venn 


y the time Laila Steen fin- 

ished high school in Norway 

and later decided she was 
ready to attend university, she was 
certain of two things. She wanted to 
study design, and she didn’t want to 
do it in her country. 

“T really wanted to study abroad 
and wanted to do so in English,’ re- 
calls the industrial design graduate. 
“I wanted to learn the language and 
thought doing so would give me op- 
portunities for international jobs.” 

She began looking into uni- 
versities before choosing the 
University of Alberta’s industrial 
design program, which she says 
is unique among several other 
programs worldwide. And before 
she completed her studies, she got a 
rare opportunity that changed her 
career focus. 

“There are several opportunities 
to pursue through the industrial 


ALES grad plots course to save world on her wonderwall oasis 


Michel Proulx 


in 2005, Fuentes 
was a practising 
physical therapist 


design program. For example, you 
could pursue business or engineer- 
ing,” she says. “You don’t have those 
kinds of opportunities in Europe, 
where most art and design universi- 
ties and colleges are separate from 

a faculty. Usually you don’t have 
that interdisciplinary opportunity. 
Because of the interdisciplinary na- 
ture of the program, it has prepared 
me for a broad field of design.” 

Steen says she wasn’t sure what 
she wanted to do when she started 
studying at the U of A. But that was 
the least of her concerns, because 
she was learning the right skills that 
would lead her passion and allow 
her to approach any design problem 
or field of design. 

“Throughout my studies, I’ve 
been able to explore and find my 
path,” she says. 

That path has already led to 
national recognition. Two years ago, 
Steen won the top student prize in 
the Interior Design Show, Canada’s 


She decided to study environmental issues 


Fuentes says his findings, which he recently presented to 
strong feedback at the International Society for the Study of 
the Lumbar Spine Conference, are just the first step in under- 
standing the importance of non-specific factors and optimiz- 
ing treatment for patients. 

“The way we are applying treatment today is not the best 
approach,’ he says. “That might be the reason physical therapy 


largest contemporary design fair, 
for a chair she crafted using a single 
piece of cowhide. 

“That award was an affirmation 
of what I was doing and my abilities. 
But that also forced me to ques- 
tion whether furniture design was 
something that I really wanted to 
do,” she says. 

Fortunately, she says, it was a 
question the program had prepared 
her to ask. And now, with the tools, 
abilities and confidence she has 
gained, Steen has set her sights on a 
new area of design. 

“Through my program I did a 
practicum involving medical design 
at the Institute for Reconstructive 
Sciences in Medicine. And I’m now 
looking at doing a master’s degree 
that is partly facilitated by the 
institute and the faculties of arts 
and science in what's called surgical 
design and simulation,’ Steen says. 
“Tt uses a lot of the processes design- 
ers are familiar with, such as 3-D 


Laila Steen, pictured here with her father Erling, came from Norway to study design. 


modelling and printing, in surgical 
design and planning.” 

When Steen crossed the stage 
June 5 during convocation, she 
celebrated her journey with her dad, 
Erling Steen, who travelled some 
6,000 kilometres to join in on an 
experience she says Norwegians 
don’t get to have. 

“In Norway, when you gradu- 
ate, there’s not much of a ceremony 
or celebration around the whole 


and from different speakers and videos. 


interventions have such a modest effect for patients with 
chronic conditions. The therapeutic context, in which the 
interventions are delivered, matters. We have to take these 
non-specific factors into consideration.” Bi 


Pain is in the eye contact 
of the beholder 


In the study, 117 patients with chronic low back pain were 
split into four groups. The first received electrotherapy after 
limited, five-minute interaction with the physical therapist, who 
avoided eye contact and did not openly engage the patient. The 
second group received the same electrotherapy with enhanced 
interaction, in which the physical therapist spent the entire 
30-minute treatment with the patient and exhibited strong 
verbal and non-verbal communication. 

The third group received the limited interaction while hooked 
up to electrotherapy, but the patient was unaware the device 
was not connected—what Fuentes calls “sham” treatment. 
Patients in the fourth group received enhanced interaction with 
the same sham treatment. 

Fuentes found that patients with enhanced interaction and 
real electrotherapy reported a three-point reduction in pain 
intensity on a 10-point scale, along with a two-kilogram increase 
in their pain thresholds—results he said are considered clinically 
significant. 

What was surprising, he said, was patients who received 
enhanced interaction during a sham treatment reported the next 
greatest improvement in pain intensity and threshold—even 
greater than the group that received actual treatment and lim- 
ited interaction. The group that received limited interaction and a 
sham treatment reported the least change. 


convocation,’ she says. “We don’t 
really do the hats and the robes. 
It’s more like you get a letter in the 
mail. So it’s a unique opportunity 
for him to come and see that aspect. 
“Convocation is a tribute to the 
fact that I decided to make the com- 
mitment to travel so far to study. 
And he’s here also to celebrate with 
me and validate my convictions. So 
this convocation has some symbolic 
meaning for us.” Wi 


ayley Carlson makes no bones 

about it—she wants to save the 

world. So much so that the first 
thing she saw every morning during the 
last two years of her undergraduate degree 
was a collection of big and small white- 
boards and papers she stuck on her ceiling 
and wall. 

She called it her ‘How-to-Save-the-World 
Wall of Knowledge? 

While Carlson was in high school, her 
science teacher would read articles to the 
class about environmental issues such as the 
depletion of the ozone layer or the extinction 
of different species. And then nothing. No 
discussion, no way of putting the information 
in context, no way of making the world a bet- 


ter place. She was left with a sense of power- 
lessness. So she got mad. 


but realized that no one discipline had all 
the answers. 

“Problems are natural, biological, socio- 
logical, economic and political. Solutions 
require an interdisciplinary approach,’ she said. 

The program that offered her the most com- 
prehensive approach to environmental issues 
was Human Dimensions of Environmental 
Management in the Faculty of Agricultural, 
Life and Environmental Sciences. 

In her second year, she realized she hadn't 
come any closer to her goal of protecting the 
environment. So the following year, she started 
what would become her Wall of Knowledge. 

“Sociology, economics, science, they all tell 
you different things. I wanted a way to see the 
big picture,” she explained. 

Carlson, who volunteered at Sustain SU 
and sang in the U of A mixed choir, started 
writing down ideas that she heard in classes 


In her fourth year, the wall became more 
structured. 

The centre of the wall, a big whiteboard, 
shows solutions at the institutional level as 
well as the community and individual levels. A 
series of surrounding smaller whiteboards and 
papers examines the problems contributing to 
environmental degradation. 

“Tt really did help me see the big picture,” 


she said. “I’m a determined person by nature, 


Hayley Carlson ponders her Wall of Knowledge, which 
she worked on and woke up to every morning for the 
last two years of her undergraduate degree. 


but the wall helped me keep focused. I felt 
strongly about it being the first thing I saw.” 

The wall was also a creative outlet for 
Carlson, helping her relax about “smaller” 
issues and keep things in perspective. 

“Tt helped make [the degree I’m about to 
receive] my own,” she explains. 

Carlson was one of 267 students in the 
Faculty of ALES to receive their degrees 
June 12. She plans to pursue a master’s in 


public administration in her home province 
of Saskatchewan in September. After that, 
who knows? 

“Tt doesn’t matter where I work,” she said, 
“as long as I have the opportunity to search 
for comprehensive, realistic solutions to save 
the world.” M 
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U of A study leads to enhanced CFL 


concussion guidelines 


Raquel Maurier 


esearch from the University 
of Alberta shows Canadian 
ootball League players are 
more likely than university-level 
players to value medical tests after 
concussions. But the professional 
athletes are more apt to incorrectly 
believe it’s OK to return to the 
sport within 24 to 48 hours if they 
have no symptoms. 
The study looked at how 

CFL athletes fared against their 
university-level peers when it came 
to concussion knowledge, and 
whether a one-hour concussion 
education program improved the 
two groups knowledge. All of the 
CFL players realized the import- 
ance of seeking medical tests after 
a concussion, versus 67 per cent of 
university-level football players. On 
a different issue, 44 per cent of pro 
football players incorrectly thought 
it was safe to return to the sport 
one to two days post-concussion if 
they had no symptoms, whereas 26 
per cent of their university peers 
believed this practice was safe. 


66 You can get hit anywhere 
on the body and get a 
concussion, because it’s 
about the force being 
transmitted to the head." 


Dhiren Naidu 


“You can still be healing from a 
cognitive perspective even though 
you feel normal,” says Dhiren 
Naidu, lead researcher from the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, 
who worked with colleagues 
from the Faculty of Education on 
the projects. 

“Research shows 85 to 90 
per cent of adults recover from a 
concussion within 10 days. Athletes 
usually follow a paced ‘return-to- 
play protocol’ once they are no 
longer displaying any concussion 


symptoms. Just because athletes feel 
better one to two days after a con- 
cussion, that doesn’t mean they’re 
healthy enough to go back and start 
hitting or taking a hit again.” 

A total of 68 university athletes 
and 72 CFL athletes took part in 
this study, which involved an- 
swering a questionnaire before and 
after a one-hour education session 
on concussions. Results showed 
most players knew how to manage 
concussions and what the hallmark 
symptoms were. And after the 
session, players were more apt to 
understand two key pieces of infor- 
mation: concussions can stem from 
blows to any part of the body, and 
MRI or CT imaging doesn’t always 
detect concussions. 

Last season the CFL imple- 
mented annual concussion educa- 
tion sessions for athletes. These 
results confirm the effectiveness of 
the education sessions and under- 
score the importance of continuing 
to educate athletes on the topic 
of concussion. 

Naidu, a physician who special- 
izes in concussions and works in 
the Division of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, says he was 
surprised that more players weren't 
aware of those two key facts 
about concussion. 

“These two items have been the 
mainstays of concussion education 
for years, so I was surprised more 
athletes weren’t aware of these 
facts. You can get hit anywhere 
on the body and get a concussion, 
because it’s about the force being 
transmitted to the head. You don’t 
need a hit to the head to have 
a concussion.” 

A second study led by the same 
team looked at concussion history 
and symptoms in university-level 
athletes. The results showed foot- 
ball players fared the worst when 
it came to experiencing a plethora 
of symptoms and having more than 
one concussion. Football players 
had poorer results in visual memory 
tests and were more apt to report 
symptoms such as headaches, 
fatigue, drowsiness, irritability and 
feeling more emotional. Sixty-five 


Dhiren Naidu 


per cent of hockey players, 56 per 
cent of football players and 50 per 
cent of soccer players reported ex- 
periencing concussions in the past. 
Hockey players were also more apt 
to experience amnesia post-concus- 
sion. A total of 274 male athletes 
took part in this second research 
study, including 155 football 
players, 67 hockey players and 52 
soccer players. 

The findings from these stud- 
ies were presented at a Canadian 
Academy of Sport Medicine meet- 
ing in April and published online 
in the Clinical Journal of Sport 
Medicine earlier this spring. 

Naidu is continuing his research 
in this area and would like to 
study how athletes who have had 
multiple concussions fare on neuro- 
psychological tests five years later. 
He wants to know whether their 
baseline test results change as they 
have more concussions. 

Naidu is the author of the 
CFL’s player education session 
and was part of the CFL med- 
ical advisory panel that wrote the 
concussion guidelines that will be 
implemented in the league this 
year. He is also the team physician 
with the Edmonton Eskimos, the 
head physician for the Edmonton 
Oilers, and a specialist in physical 
medicine and rehabilitation and 
sport medicine. Bi 
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your courage. 


Rejano and Michelle Shegelski. 


forward together. I 


Indira Samarasekera, President and Vice-Chancellor 


A community remembers 


une 15 marks the one-year anniversary of the tragic armed rob- 
bery and fatal shooting of G4S employees on campus. On this 
anniversary, my thoughts go out to the families, victims, and com- 
munity members affected by this tragedy. 
While this terrible act was neither directed at our community, 
nor committed by one of our community members, it did happen 
on our campus and it has had an impact on many of us, particularly 
the Safewalk first responders and the students in and around HUB 
Mall that night. I would like to personally thank each of you for 


The university will plant a red oak at the service to honour the 
memory of the three victims who lost their lives: Brian Ilesic, Eddie 


The University of Alberta is a community defined by a deep 
commitment to each other's safety and success and a willingness to 
reach out to each other in a crisis. Last year’s tragedy, thankfully, is a 
rare moment in the life of our community. Let us continue to move 


Surgery staff, nurses band 


together in support of 
beloved colleague's ALS fight 


Lyndsey Ford 


ne morning several months ago, some staff members from 

the office of postgraduate surgical education asked to 

speak to Sue Sutherland, a medical education program 
assistant for general surgery. The topic was a sensitive one—the staff 
wanted to form a team to participate in the summer Walk for ALS 
in support of Sue’s husband, Drew Sutherland, a general surgeon 
who lives with ALS—and they wanted the Sutherlands’ blessing. 

Sue’s response came naturally: “I said of course.” 

“We were really nervous to ask,’ admitted team captain Kim 
Nicholas. “The Sutherlands don’t really talk about it and when they 
do, it’s very matter-of-fact. They don’t go into the details of how the 
disease has affected them personally.” 

Amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, ALS, also known as Lou Gehrig’s 
disease, is a progressive and, ultimately, fatal neuromuscular disease 
with no known cause, cure or proven drug therapy. 

Drew, who was diagnosed eight years ago, is a current faculty 
member and alumnus of the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, 
where he earned his MD, and the Department of Surgery, where he 
completed 
his gen- 
eral surgery 
residency. 

With 
the full 
support of 
the Sutherland family, Nicholas and her colleagues began forming 
the Walk for ALS team. “I literally walked down the halls of the 
Department of Surgery and asked people to join us,’ said Nicholas. 
“People are so supportive of the cause and there’s a real atmosphere 
of excitement. It has seemed to bring people together within our 
department, which is an added benefit.” 

In talking with the Sutherlands, the team also learned that a 
group of nurses at the University of Alberta Hospital had partici- 
pated in the walk a year earlier in support of Drew. The groups 
decided to join forces for the 2013 Walk for ALS, and Drew’s 
Crew was formed. With close to 40 members, Drew’s Crew was 
the biggest team participating in the walk June 8 at Hawrelak 
Park. The team consisted of Department of Surgery physicians and 
administrators alongside Alberta Health Services nurses, dieticians 
and physiotherapists. 


staff spot ight 
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Members of Drew’s Crew that participated in the 2013 Walk for ALS June 8. 


The team’s original fundraising goal was $5,000, but they quickly 
surpassed it and upped the goal to $10,000. When they passed that, 
they raised it once again to $15,000 and then $20,000. “The fund- 
raising really took off” said Nicholas. “We were surprised by the first 
big donation and it just went on from there.” 

“We're overwhelmed by the support,” Sue said. “It’s crazy 
and delightful and just wonderful, because it spreads the word 
about ALS, which isn’t always a disease at the forefront and is 
severely underfunded.” 

The money raised through the Walk for ALS goes to the ALS 
Society, which supports those living with the disease. “We're lucky, 
explained Sue. “We have the means to live with the disease but many 
don’t. This provides critical support to the many who can’t afford 
the basic equipment that is required.” 

For Drew Sutherland, a positive outlook and the love and 
support of his wife and four children keep him active in the 
Department of Surgery. He works in the Acute Care Emergency 
Seryices ward, treating patients who come in from the ER pre- and 
post-surgery. He is also the assistant program director for the gener- 
al surgery residency program and conducts weekly resident teaching 
sessions. He has been promoted to associate clinical professor and 
recently completed the Canadian Association of General Surgeons 
exam mandatory for general surgery residents, finishing fourth over- 
all in Canada, and first in Canada among physicians who participat- 
ed voluntarily to help set the standard. “ALS takes the body, but not 
the mind,” Sue said. “And Drew’s mind is sharp as a tack.” 
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Study shows SIDS-prevention practice does not affect baby’s ability to rock, roll 


Bryan Alary 


aby, keep on rolling. 
A campaign to put babies to bed 
on their backs to reduce the risk of 
sudden infant death syndrome has not im- 
paired infants’ rolling abilities, according to 
University of Alberta research. 

Johanna Darrah, a professor of physical 
therapy in the Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine, says infants develop the ability to 
roll much the same today as they did two dec- 
ades ago when the “back to sleep” campaign 
was introduced and successfully reduced the 
occurrence of SIDS. Her research answers 
fears that the back to sleep campaign, which 
recommends putting babies to bed on their 
back instead of their stomach, would hurt an 
infant’s gross motor development, specifically 
the ability to roll from tummy to back and 
vice versa. 

“Infant gross motor development hasn't 
changed that much in 20 years,” says Darrah. 
“The thought that babies first roll from their 


Y 
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Johanna Darrah offers two babies an incentive to try rolling from their tummies to their backs. 


be the case. For most babies, they happen very 
close together.” 

Darrah first studied infant motor develop- 
ment in the early 1990s as a graduate student 


Scale, an observational assessment scale used 

throughout the world to measure infant mo- 

tor skill development from birth to walking. 
Darrah revisited her work, studying the 


age from one week to eight months. One 


: of her goals was to see whether the norms 


identified and developed 20 years ago still 
represent the age of emergence of gross 
motor skills. 

Darrah notes there is some concern in 
the physical therapy community that babies 
develop movement skills like rolling from 
tummy to back at later ages because of 
reduced time spent on their stomachs. Those 
concerns appear to be unfounded, she says, 
explaining that her results are particularly 
valuable for health-care practitioners special- 
izing in early childhood development. 

“Our results would suggest that gross 
motor skills emerge in the same order and at 
the same ages as 20 years ago. The environ- 
ment is of course important to gross motor 
development, but the change in a sleeping 
position hasn’t made much difference as to 
when babies roll from stomach to back.” 

Darrah’s initial findings were pub- 
lished in May in the peer-reviewed journal 
Early Human Development. The research 


tummy to their back, before they go from 
their back to their tummy, does not appear to 


of former dean Martha Cook Piper when 
the pair published the Alberta Infant Motor 


rolling abilities and motor skills develop- 
ment of 725 Canadian infants ranging in 


was funded by the Canadian Institutes of 


Health Research. fi 


Poor maternal and child health linked with illnesses as an adult 


Raquel Maurier 


pajddng 


ow babies grow and 

develop in the womb, as 

newborns and into child- 
hood can put them at increased risk 
for premature high blood pressure, 
kidney disease and heart disease, 
according to a research review led 
by a University of Alberta medical 
researcher. 

Valerie Luyckx, an associate 
professor in the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry, took the lead on the 
international collaborative review. 
The study highlighted the increased 


risk later in life of premature hyper- 


ie aK 


Valerie Luyckx 


children, and babies born to moth- 
ers with poor nutrition, gestational 
diabetes or pre-eclampsia. 

“When babies don’t grow well in 
utero, they are at increased risk of 


tension and chronic kidney disease 
among premature and high- or 
low-birth-weight babies, children 
who experience rapid weight gain 
after the first year of life, obese 


premature kidney and cardiovascu- 
lar disease for the rest of their lives,” 


says Luyckx. 


“The bottom line is if a baby 
is not growing well during preg- 
nancy—which most of the time is 
due to mothers being malnourished 
or not receiving proper care during 
pregnancy—the baby can be born 
premature or very small and may 
have small kidneys. Such small 
kidneys contain fewer filtering 
units (nephrons), which makes the 
person prone to higher blood pres- 
sure, and the kidneys are less able to 
withstand additional stresses over 
time. Having high blood pressure 
puts a person at much higher risk of 
kidney disease, and kidney disease 
is also intricately linked to heart 
disease. If a mother has diabetes, 
the baby can be born very large, and 
this also appears to increase risk of 
kidney disease in later life.” 


Study shows low birth weight may be risk factor in 


age-related vision loss 


Raquel Maurier 


edical researchers at the University of 

Alberta recently published their findings 

that rats with restricted growth in the 
womb, causing low birth weights when born, were most 
susceptible to developing age-related vision loss, com- 
pared with their normal-weight counterparts. 

The research team members say additional work 
needs to be done to see whether this same link exists 
in people, and if it does, doctors will need to better 
monitor vision concerns in adults who were born with 
a low birth weight. 

“The consequence of our findings is that we are 
providing evidence for the need for clinicians to log 
birth weights of their patients when assessing health,” 
said Yves Sauvé, who led the team of researchers from 
the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry. 

“Most age-related eye diseases fall in the category of 
complex diseases, meaning that many factors can com- 
pound the severity of the risk, and birth weight could 
be one of those factors. Our finding points to the need 
to pursue more studies on the potential link between 
low birth weights at term and the risk of developing 


Yves Sauvé 


age-related vision losses.” 

Not only did the lab models have overall poorer 
vision as they aged, they specifically had poorer night 
vision, noted Sauvé and his colleagues. It is normal for 
night vision to be slightly affected with age, but night 


vision loss was worse as these lab models aged. 


funded scientist. 


The team’s findings were published in the peer- 
reviewed journal PLOS One. Sauvé worked with 
colleagues Sandra Davidge and Stephane Bourque. 
Sauvé works in the Department of Physiology, the 
Department of Ophthalmology and the Centre 
for Neuroscience. Davidge is a professor in the 
Department of Obstetrics & Gynecology and the 
Department of Physiology, and is the director of the 
Women and Children’s Health Research Institute. She 
is a Canada Research Chair in Women’s Cardiovascular 
Health and an Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions 


Their research was funded by Alberta Innovates 
— Health Solutions and the Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research. M 
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Worldwide, 15 per cent of babies 
are born with low birth weight, and 
9.6 per cent of newborns are pre- 
mature, which means the number of 
people at future risk for chronic dis- 
ease in adulthood is high. Low-birth- 
weight and premature children who 
gain weight rapidly tend to become 
overweight, which further increases 
their risk for premature hyperten- 
sion and kidney disease as adults. 
Childhood obesity also triggers the 
same risk factors, so the importance 
of early childhood nutrition can’t be 
underestimated, says Luyckx. 

“Chronic diseases are becoming 
a global epidemic. Hypertension is 
considered a leading risk factor for 
disease worldwide, causing a bigger 
burden of disease around the globe 
than infectious diseases. The mater- 
nal and early childhood risk factors 
noted in the research, which may at 
least in part be amenable to public 
health interventions, are extremely 
important and something we need 
to be aware of now. If we focus on 
improving maternal and fetal health 
and childhood nutrition now, in 40 
to 50 years there could be a major 
positive public health impact by de- 
creasing the number of people who 
develop kidney disease and cardio- 


vascular disease. 


Monday, June 17 
Occupational Health & Safety 
Government Studies 
Purchasing Management 


Tuesday, June 18 

Spanish 

Residential Interiors 

Environmental Resource Management 
Community Engagement Studies 


Wednesday, June 19 
Management Programs 

Adult & Continuing Education (CACE) 
Business Analysis Professional Citation 


Thursday, June 20 
Communications & Technology (MACT) 
Visual Arts 

Construction Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
i FACULTY OF EXTENSION 


Looking for part-time study? 


Lunch hour sessions in Enterprise Square,10230 Jasper Avenue: 


www.extension.ualberta.ca/infosessions | 780.492.1218 


“These diseases are costly to 
health systems in developed coun- 
tries, but are death sentences in 
lower- and middle-income countries 
around the world.” 

Luyckx, who works in the 
Division of Nephrology & 
Transplant Immunology within 
the Department of Medicine, 
says many countries have already 
rallied support around reducing 
maternal mortality rates and 
improving the quality of care 
women receive during childbirth 
and delivery as part of the United 
Nations Millennium Development 
Goals. But she adds that many are 
still falling short of their targets, 
and that a more focused effort on 
early childhood health requires 
learning even more about the 
importance of healthy diets and 
exercise in all areas of the world 
where childhood obesity rates 
are soaring. 

The study was part of a five- 
paper series published in The 
Lancet, focusing on kidney disease 
around the world. The publica- 
tion coincided with the World 
Congress of Nephrology held in 
Hong Kong in early June, with the 
aim of raising global awareness of 
kidney disease. Ri 
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Noon - 1:00 pm 
Room 2-957 
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Room 2-970 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Enrolling in payroll direct deposit 


The University of Alberta has recently implemented important chan- 
ges to the UAPPOL Payment by Electronic Banking/Direct Deposit 
Procedure. All payments made to employees, graduate students, post-doc- 
toral fellows and resident visiting speakers will be made via direct deposit. 
The university will no longer issue cheques as payment for these services. 

This process change will make receiving payments more convenient, 
will eliminate lost and reissued payments, and will significantly reduce 
administrative costs. Last year, about seven per cent of payments were 
made by cheques, costing the university nearly $600,000 in additional 
processing costs. In 2012, the university produced almost 18,000 individ- 
ual paycheques, each costing an additional $21 to $90 to produce, whereas 
a direct deposit payment costs about 10 cents. 

Those who have not yet registered can enter their direct deposit bank- 
ing information through Bear Tracks or send a completed Electronic 
Banking/Direct Deposit form directly to Payroll Operations before July 1. 

There are three ways to enrol in direct deposit: 

Sign in to your Bear Tracks account with your CCID and password and 
navigate to Direct Deposit under the Employees menu. 

Complete the Electronic Banking/Direct Deposit form and send it to 
or drop it off at 
Payroll Operations, Human Resource Services, 2-60 University Terrace 
(8303 112 St.), Edmonton, AB T6G 2T4 

Return your completed Electronic Banking/Direct Deposit form to 
your department contact and they will forward it to Payroll Operations. 

If you require further assistance, please email Human Resource Services 


or call 780-492-4555. 


Record number of Aboriginal grads at Augustana 


A record number of Métis and First Nations students received their 
degrees and joined the University of Alberta’s alumni family at Augustana’s 
convocation ceremony June 2. Eight graduates declared their Aboriginal 
ancestry and most elected to participate in an honouring ceremony onstage 
to recognize and honour the students’ academic accomplishments. 

Augustana was privileged to have Wilton Littlechild, a member of the 
Ermineskin Cree Nation, onstage to perform the honouring ceremony. 

He had the opportunity to present an offering to his youngest daughter, 
who followed in her father’s footsteps and earned an undergraduate degree 
majoring in physical education. An alumnus with three U of A degrees of 
his own, Chief Littlechild has the distinction of being the first Treaty First 
Nations person to acquire a U of A law degree. In 2007, he was bestowed 
an honorary doctor of laws degree by the U of A for his many outstanding 
achievements, including the passionate work he has done to advocate for 
the rights of indigenous peoples. 


Changing how society thinks about seniors 


Bev Betkowski 


enior citizens are a drain on Canada’s health-care 

system. No longer productive, they take up too 

many precious resources. At least, that’s the as- 
sumption about the elderly, but is it accurate? 

“In fact, Canadian seniors make huge contributions 
in lots of different ways—to the economy, to their own 
families and communities, and to society,’ said Janet 
Fast, a professor in the Department of Human Ecology. 

To dispel unfair myths about senior citizens, Fast is 
joining forces with the Seniors Association of Greater 
Edmonton (SAGE) to challenge assumptions society 
holds about older adults. 

As part of her larger Research on Aging, Policies, 
and Practice program, Fast is working on a project in 
partnership with SAGE that included compiling a trio 
of fact sheets that raise awareness of seniors’ contribu- 
tions as caregivers, paid workers and volunteers. The 
sheets, designed to turn front-line workers, politicians 
and policy-makers into ambassadors for older adults, 
was shared with participants in a June 14 workshop 
organized by SAGE. 


6 & This is what the University of Alberta 
focuses on—dispelling myths and 
providing facts and details, and we 
want to share that so we are all 
better informed." 


Peter Faid 


Nursing professor Donna Wilson was also on hand 
to discuss misconceptions about how seniors use 
health-care services. 

The information, based on research by Fast, Wilson 
and other Canadian researchers, as well as data gleaned 
from Statistics Canada, government surveys and the 
National Seniors Council, brings out some points that 
“would surprise a lot of people,” Fast said. 

Among the facts are that older adults do an average 
of 233 hours of volunteer work and donate an average 
of $2,000 annually to charity. Older adults’ unpaid 
caregiving is valued at $3.8 billion per year. Older 
adults spend four million hours providing unpaid child 
care each week. As well, 75,000 grandchildren live with 


Janet Fast joined forces with a prominent Edmonton seniors' 
group to raise awareness about the contributions of seniors. 


As for their productivity in the workforce, more 
than 500,000 older adults are employed, and labour 
force participation for people aged 65 ro 69 has 
doubled in the last decade. 

When it comes to health care, older adults are less 
likely to spend their last days in a hospital, and the old- 
est (aged 85 and up) are the least likely of all age groups 
to spend their last days of life in a hospital. 

SAGE felt it was important to team with the U of A 
to get research findings out to the community about 
how seniors give to society, said Peter Faid, a member 
of the group’s advocacy committee. 

“This is what the University of Alberta focuses 
on—dispelling myths and providing facts and details, 
and we want to share that so we are all better informed. 
It is important for us to get this across to the public,’ 
Faid said. 

“We need to discuss misconceptions and change our 
thinking about older people,” he added. 

Fast’s partnership with SAGE will continue as fu- 
ture research focuses more closely on the role of seniors 
as caregivers. As well, she said, policy-makers and prac- 
titioners will be consulted about how best to support 
and encourage seniors to fully participate in society. 

“They have so much to offer and are an 
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UNTIL JUNE 29 


U of A Museums present SIZE MATTERS: Big Prints From Around 
the World. From miniature to monolithic, artists have been play- 
ing with scale for thousands of years. SIZE MATTERS features the 
work of contemporary printmakers—working in media as diverse 
as woodcuts and digital prints on fabric—from Canada, the United 
States, Finland, Japan and beyond, who all have one thing in com- 
mon: they like to think big. Enterprise Square. 


JUNE 19, 27 


TLS Concept and Course Design Series. The Centre for Teaching 
and Learning is pleased to offer the TLS Concepts and Course Design 
Series throughout the year. Participants will develop an understand- 
ing of the principles of course design, enabling them to apply dis- 
cussed concepts to their own teaching practice. Register at utsregis- 
tration.ualberta.ca. 


JUNE 15 


Get transported! Enjoy a trip back in time at the Reynolds- 
Alberta Museum as we explore the car culture of the “Fabulous 
Fifties” with interactive exhibits, a guided tour and an engaging 
lecture from a U of A professor. There is also time for you to 
explore the exhibits on your own. A hot lunch and transportation are 
included. Children 10 and up are welcome. $25 per person; $20 per 
person if you arrange for your own transportation. For more infor- 
mation, email katy.yachimec@ualberta.ca or call at 780-492-6530. 

9 a.m.—3:30 p.m. Reynolds-Alberta Museum, Wetaskiwin. 


JUNE 17 


Why students don’t complete required reading — and what you 
can do to help. Research shows that many students do not complete 
assigned course reading. Why not? We will explore student and 


faculty perspectives on required reading, and consider a variety of 
strategies you can use to promote reading in your courses. Register 
at utsregistration.ualberta.ca. 2 -3:30 p.m. TELUS Centre. 


JUNE 19 


Advanced Moodle —- Communication, Collaboration, and Course 
Administration. This two-hour interactive session is designed for 
instructors, instructional designers, and other course administrators 
who would like to learn more about some of the advanced tools 
and activities in Moodle used for communication, collaboration and 
course administration. To register, go to utsregistration.ualberta.ca. 
2-4 p.m. 331 CAB. 


JUNE 20 


Public Open House—Michener Park Family Student Housing 
Sector Planning. Join the U of A to review materials associated with 
sector planning for the Michener Park Family Student Housing pro- 
ject. University representatives will be on hand to answer questions 
about the project. Direct questions to Emily Ball at 780-492-4345 or 
by email at emily.ball@ualberta.ca. Information presented will be 
online at communityrelations.ualberta.ca the following day. 5:30- 
8:30 p.m. Malmo Elementary School (4716 115 Street). 


JUNE 21 


Alberta Aviation Museum Tour. The Educated Series presents 
Planes, Trains & Automobiles: Alberta Aviation Museum. Did you 
know that the Edmonton municipal airport was the busiest airport 

in the world in 1943? Rod Macleod (62 BA), vice-president of the 
Alberta Aviation Museum Association, will discuss aviation in our 
city and the role many U of A alumni have played in its history. Then, 
get an inside look at how aircraft are brought back to life with Lech 
Lebiedowski (‘03 BA, ‘05 MA, ‘11 PhD), the museum's head curator. 


Children 10 and up are welcome. 7 p.m. Alberta Aviation Museum. 
$7 per person. For more, contact katy.yachimec@ualberta.ca. 


JUNE 25 & 26 


Give, Grow, Play! Support Staff Learning Event. The lead-up to the 
conference includes opportunities to «Give» by participating in the 
Corporate Challenge blood drive, and a Habitat for Humanity build. 
The opportunities to «Grow» include sessions by keynote speaker 
Paul Wesselmann and 12 other concurrent sessions on a variety of 
topics including time management, bringing fun into the workplace 
and tips for using Google. The conference will wrap up with a 
chance to «Play» together, with a social event in quad from 4-7 p.m. 
June 26. Register at www.hrs.ualberta.ca/givegrowplay. 


JUNE 25 


ALES Summer Lunch Seminar. Henry An, a professor in the 
Department of Resource Economics and Environmental Sociology, 
will give a talk entitled Does Payment Type Affect Willingness- 
to-pay? Valuing New Seed Varieties in India, which showcases 
his ongoing research as part of the ALES India project centred on 
alleviating poverty and malnutrition in agro biodiversity hotspots. 
Noon-1 p.m. 550 General Services Building. 


JUNE 26 


WellnessRx: Sharing a Vision for a Healthy Alberta. This forum is 
designed to engage a broad range of stakeholders including health 
sciences faculty and students, researchers, teachers/educators, health 
practitioners, community organizations, health services, govern- 
ment and industry to dialogue and collaborate on developing and 
promoting nutrition and physical activity initiatives.10 a.m. Lister 
Conference Centre. To RSVP call 780-492-9743 or email avdagovs@ 
ualberta.ca. 


CCIS awarded LEED Silver 


Kathleen Cameron 


he Centennial Centre for 

Interdisciplinary Science has been 

awarded a Leadership in Energy 
and Environmental Design (LEED) Silver 
designation by the Canada Green Building 
Council. LEED is used to benchmark and 
recognize the design, construction and oper- 
ation of high-performance green buildings. 

Completed in the summer of 2011, 

CCIS sets the stage for collaborations by 
five research groups within the Faculty of 


Science, across campus and around the world. 


New lecture halls and teaching labs provide 


an unprecedented learning experience for 
students campus-wide. 

“We are taking a holistic approach to plan- 
ning buildings,” said Ben Louie, university 
architect in Facilities and Operations. “By 
programming and designing people-friendly 
spaces that are sustainable and welcoming, 
using materials that are built to last and en- 
suring the best use of resources, we can ensure 
this building will be in use and enjoyed for a 
long time.” 

CCIS supports the U of A’s goal of provid- 
ing sustainable places to study, work and 
live through sustainable planning, design, 
construction, retrofits and operations—as set 
out in the university’s sustainability plan. 


Striving for sustainability 


The U of A strives to be a leader in sustainability and aims to model sustainable practices when- 
ever possible. The university is seeking certification related to environmental design and operations 
on a number of ongoing and recently completed building projects on campus: 
¢ The Edmonton Clinic Health Academy is pursuing LEED Silver. 

e The Medical Isotope and Cyclotron Facility is pursuing Four Green Globes. 
¢ The Camrose Performing Arts Centre is pursuing Three Green Globes. 
¢ The Innovation Centre for Engineering is pursuing LEED Gold. 
¢ The Cooling Plant on Campus is pursuing LEED Silver. 
e The Physical Activity and Wellness Centre is pursuing Four Green Globes. 
© The 89 Avenue student residences are pursuing Four Green Globes. 
For more information on sustainable practices on campus, please visit the Energy Management 


and Sustainable Operations web page. 


Helping older adults choose the life they want 


Bev Betkowski 


or as long as Sarah Lucas can 
remember, older adults have 
graced her life. Growing up 


among many elderly aunts, uncles and 


Department of Human Ecology. And 
when she claimed her degree June 
12, her 91-year-old grandfather and 
70-year-old mother-in-law were on 
hand to help celebrate. 

The active pair, along with others 


oes 
apprecl ative. 


Lucas worked in long-term care as 
a recreation therapist, where her 
respect for seniors deepened. 

“They are honest, there is so much 
to learn from them and they are 
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The Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science was recognized for its environmental sustainability. 


“The university is committed to a culture 
of environmental stewardship,’ said Louie. 
“In order to do that, we need to lead by ex- 
ample. The success of CCIS is a great example 
of how this work is paying off.” 

The building is designed to bring natural 
light into the interiors, while reducing energy 
consumption. The design integrates mul- 
tiple systems to enhance the user experience, 
including transparency, use of daylight, and 
passive thermal heating and cooling. 

CCIS houses offices, classrooms, wet and 
dry labs, lecture theatres and gathering spaces. 
The design program required collaborative 
and integrated social spaces to facilitate con- 
versation and exchange of information and 
ideas, and a programming model that sought 
to stimulate cross-discipline interchange. 

“To facilitate the interdisciplinary nature 
of the building, we incorporated breakout 
spaces, social spaces and multi-functional 


spaces to encourage conyersation and the 
mingling of students and researchers,” said 
Louie. “I think the building accomplishes this 
goal through good architectural design.” 

The LEED Silver certification was awarded 
to the project for meeting or exceeding 
performance in five key areas of human 
and environmental health: sustainable 
site development, water efficiency, energy 
efficiency, materials selection and indoor 
environmental quality. 

The building site itself was a sustainable 
choice because it is an infill site that uses 
existing services, such as utilities, access 
to transit and parking facilities. Other 
green features of the project include on- 
site bicycle storage with change rooms and 
showers for cyclists, low-flow fume hoods 
in labs, high-efficiency heat recovery, access 
to regional building materials, and a green 


housekeeping program. fi 


grandparents, Lucas got to see how 


they embraced their lives, right to 
the end. 


6 | went back to school 
to be able to do more 
and now | have huge 
opportunities for making 
a difference.” 


Sarah Lucas 


It’s no surprise, then, that quality 
of life for older people grew into 
a personal passion for Lucas, who 
turned it into a master of science de- 
gree from the University of Alberta's 


classified 


in her family, are her inspiration for a 
career devoted to seniors and to the 
field of gerontology. 

“My grandpa and mother-in-law 
have lives we would all like to have,” 
Lucas said. Her grandfather golfs, 
travels and keeps three homes; her 
husband’s mother single-handedly 
raises alpacas on a farm that has 
been in the family for more than 
100 years. But Lucas has also been 
haunted by the flip side of aging, 
watching her aunt, ill with cancer, 
become hospitalized and then 
have to push for her right to die 
with dignity. 

“These are all people I wanted to 
work for.” 

After earning an undergraduate 
degree in psychology in Calgary, 


Lucas also began to learn about 
what was important to them—living 
with choice. 

“There are a lot of needs and con- 
cerns to address about their quality of 
life. Why don’t we have conversations 
now about what older adults want? 
There are a lot of ways that we as a 
society need to be proactive rather 
than reactive to issues of aging.” 

Wanting to build on her know- 
ledge, Lucas enrolled at the U of A 
to do a master of science degree. She 
focused on informal caregiving by 
family and friends who find them- 
selves tending to the needs of older 
people in their lives. 

During her research, Lucas discoy- 
ered a basic truth about what seniors 
want: “ They want to stay in their 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


WINDSOR PARK. 2 storey, 3 bedroom, den, 1.5 bath, newer 
appliances, adjacent park & school. | block from U of A. Large 
basement, yard, double garage. Family preferred. $2,100/ 


month. Negotiable. 780-433-0646 


OLIVER CONDO. 6 — 24 month lease. https://www.airbnb. 
ca/rooms/567200. Email: summerlease41 or2@gmail.com. 


Messages: 780-760-7863 (9am — 5pm). 


CLARIDGE HOUSE. Immaculate 2 bedroom, 2 bath, 1,384 
sq. ft. sunny southeast exposure. 1105, 11027 — 87 Avenue. 
Steps to U of A. One underground stall including utilities. 
Air conditioned. Storage. July 1, 2013. $2,000/month. D.D. 


780-437-7363. 


EAST CRESTWOOD. 5 bedroom, 3 bath. Close to river valley. 
University, schools, hospitals. $3,500/month, one year lease 
minimum. Contact aglowicki@gmail.com. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


CENTRAL EDMONTON CONDO. Many upgrades. https://www. 
airbnb.ca/rooms/567200. Email: summerlease41 or2 @gmail. 


SPECTACULAR OCEANFRONT HOME NEAR VICTORIA. Private 


SERVICES 


gated estate, magnificent gardens, unobstructed views of 
mountains and ocean. Steps to fishing, crabbing, surfing, 
boating, beach walking. Website: surfsong.ca. 


ESSAY RESEARCH AND WRITING ASSISTANCE. All levels and 
subjects. 1-888-345-8295. customessay@bellnet.ca. 


OVER 40? WWW.ourwow. info. Order from www.jusuru.com/ 


GOODS FOR SALE 


change or 780-239-8305. 


MINKA SALE/OPEN HOUSE. Exquisite sweaters, shawls, 


scarves — hand knit by women's cooperative in Bolivia, 


poorest country in South America. Pure alpaca/pima cotton. 
ALL PROCEEDS return to knitters. New this year — acces- 
sory scarves and children’s sweaters! $25.00 - $250.00. Buy 


the gift that gives back. Saturday June 15, 2013. Windsor 
Park Community Hall, 11840 — 87 Avenue. 9 a.m. — 3 p.m. 


com. Messages: 780-760-7863 (9am — Spm). 


Contacts: Linda 780-436-5732 or Jennifer 780-434-8105. 
www.minkhasweaters.com. 


WS 


Using her new master’s degree in human ecology, Sarah Lucas helps build government 


policy for seniors like her mother-in-law, Danny Lucas, an alpaca farmer. 


homes as they age. So how do we 
work with people and their resources 
to do that?” 

Degree in hand, Lucas is now 
working for the Alberta government's 
continuing-care branch, looking at 
policy in home care, supportive living 
and long-term care for elderly and 
other vulnerable groups. As part of 
an “innoyation” unit, she provides 
direction for grants given to front- 
line agencies, follows the resulting 
projects and then assesses them to 
inform policy on continuing care. 

Lucas loves her behind-the-scenes 
work. “In the projects we support, 


the long-term benefit is what will 
improve the quality of life for older 
adults, and anything I can do in my 
work to make their lives better is 
important to me.” 

Earning what she considers a 
unique degree in aging from the 
Uof A has empowered her to have 
real impact in her work, Lucas 
believes. 

“Tt gives me a sphere of influence 
I didn’t have with my undergradu- 
ate degree. I went back to school 
to be able to do more and now | 
have huge opportunities for making 
a difference.” Wi 


The Board University Relations Committee, acting with delegated authority, 
approved the honorific renaming of the Kinsella Research Station to the 


Roy Berg Kinsella Research Station. 


The Office of Advancement team is bringing home three awards after 

the CCAE Prix D’Excellence awards ceremony held June 8 in St. John’s, N.L. 
Scott Rollans won gold in the category of best writing — English for “The 
Changing Face of the North," which appeared in New Trail. John Ulan and 
Marcey Andrews grabbed a silver in the best photograph competition 

for the photo that accompanied “The Changing Face of the North.” The 
advancement team also took home a bronze in the category of best use of 
multimedia for the video Together We Can: The University of Alberta 


Case for Support. 
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$4.4M investment 
in energy and 
environmental 
engineering research 


Richard Cairney 


new national research 

program established at 

the University of Alberta 
strengthens the ability of industry 
and government to make evidence- 
based decisions about energy path- 
ways and resources while finding 
ways to conserve water and reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions. 

Amit Kumar, a professor in 
the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, has been appointed 
as the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council of 
Canada/Cenovus/ Alberta Innovates 
Associate Industrial Research Chair 
in Energy and Environmental 
Systems Engineering, and is the 
inaugural chairholder of the 
Cenovus Energy Endowed Chair in 
Environmental Engineering. 

The $4.4-million investment in 
these research programs is made 
possible through a $3-million 
endowment created by Cenovus 
Energy, $925,000 from NSERC, 
$250,000 from Alberta Innovates 
— Bio Solutions and $250,000 from 
Alberta Innoyates — Energy and 
Environment Solutions. This re- 
search will play an important role in 
responsible energy development— 
Kumar has already made significant 
contributions to environmental and 
energy modelling. 

The unique characteristic of 
Kumar's research program is that it 
integrates economic, environmental 
and technological assessments to 
help policy-makers find the best mix 
of energy sources to use, minimizing 
environmental impact. 

The team looks at the historic 
use, costs and impacts of different 
energy sources to make predictions 
about future use of renewable and 
non-renewable energy sources and 
technologies. This analytical work 
will better enable governments and 
industries to find the most efficient 
ways to move forward with resource 
development. For example, one 
project examines energy return on 
energy investment—calculating how 
many units of energy are required to 
produce another unit of energy. 
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SUB to get facelift 
Board approves $13.4M reno 


U of A top 10 in North America for 


creating viable spinoff companies 


Wading into research 
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be 


Mark Poesch, seen here collecting fish data with his team of researchers at a wetland in south Edmonton, is hoping Albertans will help further his research by sharing their ‘It 


was this big’ fishing exploits with him. See story page 6. 


U of Ass heart and stroke research excellence attracts $25M commitment 
i or 


Raquel Maurier 
n 1956, University of Alberta heart surgeon 
James Callaghan performed the first open- 
heart surgery in Canada. He also co-created 
the pacemaker. Now another historical milestone 
is cementing the U of A’s reputation as an inter- 
national centre of excellence in heart and stroke 
medical research and patient care. 

The Heart and Stroke Foundation of Canada 
is making an unprecedented $25-million, multi- 
year commitment to funding medical research 
at the U of A, in support of advancing health 
through teaching, research and patient care. 

“We are honoured that the University of 
Alberta has been recognized for our national 
leadership in heart and stroke research,’ said 
President Indira Samarasekera. “This gener- 
ous commitment by the Heart and Stroke 
Foundation will allow us to build on the work 
we are doing, in partnership with Alberta Health 
Services, to translate research into practical 
prevention, care and treatment procedures 
for people.” 

The foundation’s $300-million commitment 
is part of its newly formed Heart and Stroke 
Foundation Research Leadership Circle, which 


Justin Ezekowitz (right) says this funding commitment is 
key to heart and stroke innovation. 


includes leading universities across the country. 
Their goal is to dramatically reduce the number of 
Canadians who die from heart disease and stroke 
by 25 per cent by 2020. 

Over the next 10 years, the U of A’s highly 
skilled cardiovascular surgeons, cardiac care 
professionals, cardiologists, stroke specialists and 
educators, and researchers will work collabora- 
tively across the health sciences disciplines to help 
the Heart and Stroke Foundation reach its goal 
to save lives through advancements in research. 
Heart disease and stroke account for almost 30 
per cent of all deaths every year in Canada. Every 
seven minutes someone dies from heart disease 
and stroke—that’s nearly 69,000 people annually. 


“The time has come to establish a new, more 


? aggressive and co-ordinated approach to ending 
g 


88 
heart disease and stroke, so we've partnered with 


some of the highest-performing researchers in 
Canada to get the job done,’ said Irfhan Rawiji, 
past chair of the foundation. 

Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry research- 
ers Justin Ezekowitz and Gary Lopaschuk, two 
U of A researchers who have received foundation 
funding, said the unprecedented financial com- 
mitment will allow them to make more advance- 
ments in heart research. 

“With a sustainable and stable financial 
commitment of this magnitude, we will be 
able to further the research into preventing 
heart disease and treating those patients who 
already have suffered the burden of a heart at- 
tack, heart failure or heart rhythm problems,’ 
said Ezekowitz. “Canadians lead the way in the 
innovations required for the next generation of 
healthier people.” 

Lopaschuk added, “This is a transforma- 
tive gift to medical research at the University 
of Alberta. With the expertise we have already 
attracted here, it’s clear that the University of 
Alberta is building one of the world’s leading 


heart research centres.” fi 
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Bev Betkowski 
sa native Albertan and lifelong Calgary 
resident, Kelcie Miller-Anderson has 
grown up in the heart of the province’s 
oilsands industry, keenly aware of the environ- 
mental controversy swirling around it. 

The problem was in the back of her mind a 
few years ago, as she studied a dandelion growing 
out of the pavement. “They grow everywhere, 
and I wondered why they could do that.” 


G6 The University of Alberta is 
one of those schools that is so 
good academically, but there’s 
also such a good community of 
students here.” 


Kelcie Miller-Anderson 


Miller-Anderson’s curiosity soon sprouted 
a makeshift lab in the basement of her family 
home, where the teen—then 15—began experi- 
menting with fungus found in dandelion roots 
that keeps the weed hardy. 

Intrigued by the plant's scrappy ability to 
survive in tough conditions, Miller-Anderson 
hoped to adapt that idea to clean up the tailing 
ponds that store contaminants from oilsands 
extraction. Her experimentation evolved into 
growing oyster mushrooms in tailings pond 
material supplied by Syncrude. The results 
have been encouraging: the fungi are success- 
fully treating the contaminants, dropping the 
levels of salt, pH, acids and hydrocarbons in the 
water. Even better, the method is all-natural and 
cost-effective. 

Fast-forward three years and Miller- 


received a Manning Young Canadian Award and 
recognition as the AS Tech Foundation Featured 
Student for that year. 

Heady stuff for the barely legal teen, who is 
grateful that she has found her calling in life at 
such an early age. 

“A lot of kids don’t haye that passion coming 
into university. I have been lucky to find what I 
love before I started taking classes.” 

As akid, she dabbled with the standard bak- 
ing soda and vinegar experiments, and has always 
been fascinated by the potential of science. 

“Science gives a platform to answer questions. 
No one is saying no in science; there are so many 
things to be discoyered and the possibilities 
are endless.” 

Busy pursuing a land reclamation de- 
gree in the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences, Miller-Anderson is 
determined to eventually make a difference 
through a career in the oilsands. 

“T was always aware of the industry and as I 
got older I realized how important it is socially 
and economically to Alberta and to Canada as a 
whole. All we hear in the media is the problems, 
not the benefits. I want to change the way the 
industry is perceived.” 

Though she has suspended her research to 
juggle a class load, Miller-Anderson plans to get 
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Kelcie Miller-Anderson has earned a collection of awards 
for her budding oilsands research, including the Alberta 
Emerald Award this month. 


back to it before she graduates. The next phase 
will be field trials, likely conducted during her 
summers. “I want to solidify my findings and get 
the method perfected, and see it being used in 
the future.” 

First though, come her U of A studies. 

“T really loved my first year and I can’t wait 
to go back in the fall. The University of Alberta 
is one of those schools that is so good academic- 
ally, but there’s also such a good community of 
students here.” Bi 


Emerald Awards: U of A winners and nominees 


Shared Footprints Award winner 


MONTANE ELK PROJECT 


Mark Boyce, Simone Ciuti, Dana Seidel, Andrea Morehouse and Henrik Thurjfell 
The Montane Elk Project has become the world’s largest radiotelemetry study on elk. In an effort to mitigate 
the ecological effects of energy development, this project has documented the efficacy of access manage- 
ment for enhancing habitats for elk and other species including grizzly bears, wolves and cougars. Research 
is underway by scientists at the U of A, University of Calgary and Oregon State University. 


Education: School or Classroom winner 
Emma Gilbertson, Deb Greiner, Antonella Bell 


GREEN SCHOOL AND KIDS IN THE GARDEN 


The 30,000 children who have participated in Devonian Botanic Garden's Green School and Kids in the 


Anderson, now 18 and a second-year environ- 
mental sciences student at the University of 
Alberta, has collected a shelf full of prestigious 
awards for her budding research, including two 


this month. 


She collected a national Top 20 Under 20 
Award in Toronto June 6, then flew home to 
Alberta the same day to collect an Alberta 
Emerald Award for her work. And in 2012, she 


Garden programs immerse themselves in the outdoors with daily or week-long nature experiences. These 
innovative educators tackle “nature deficit disorder” and teach public school teachers how to bring experi- 
ential education.to-classes. 


Government Institution category nominee UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA’S OFFICE OF SUSTAINABILITY 


Launched in 2009, the office delivers programs in three focus areas: outreach and engagement, aca- 


NSERC grants help continue string ot discoveries 


Michael Brown 


iscovery is on the horizon 

for University of Alberta 

researchers thanks to re- 
newed investment in basic research 
by the federal government. 

The Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council of 
Canada has announced that U of A 
researchers will receive more than 
$26.5 million over the next five 
years as part of the government's 
Discovery Grants Program. 

“On behalf of the University of 
Alberta I thank the Government 
of Canada and NSERC for their 
investment in basic research and 
our talented researchers,” said 
Lorne Babiuk, vice-president of 
research. “Such funding is vital; it 
increases Canada’s human capital 
and nurtures our next generation 
of researchers and innovators, 
enabling them to pursue their most 
promising ideas—the results of 
which will drive tomorrow's dis- 
coveries and lay the foundation for 
future innovations: 

The bulk of the funding is 
headed to 136 university research- 
ers as part of the Discovery Grants 
Program’s individual awards, all 
paid out over five years. NSERC 


also awarded 18 grants under its 
Research Tools and Instruments 
Grants Program, the largest of 
which, $150,000, went to engin- 
eering researcher Roger Zemp for 
pump-probe photoacoustic micros- 
copy with lock-in detection. 

Seven researchers were awarded 
$120,000 Discovery Accelerator 
Supplements, which are paid out 
over three years to maximize the im- 
pact of superior research programs. 

‘The university's physics and 
mathematics department were well 
represented with NSERC funding. 
Four physics projects were awarded 
subatomic physics Discovery 
Grants worth $683,000. The largest 
single grant went to physicist James 
Pinfold in the category of sub- 
atomic physics as part of NSERC’s 
Major Resources Support Program. 
Pinfold will receive $960,000 
paid out over three years in sup- 
port of the U of A’s Centre for 
Particle Physics. 

Vincent Bouchard, a researcher 
in the Department of Mathematical 
and Statistical Sciences, was 
awarded the university’s lone indi- 
vidual subatomic physics Discovery 
Grant to carry on his work using 
string theory to devise new results 


in mathematics. 


String theory is basically science’s 


attempt to reconcile the four forces 
in the universe—electromagnetic 
force, the strong nuclear force, the 
weak nuclear force, and gravity— 
into one unified theory using one- 
dimensional filaments of energy 
known simply as strings. 

And although mathematics is 
typically a tool used to understand 
physics, Bouchard and his team are 
having success using string theory to 
devise new results in mathematics. 

He explains that there are many 
ways to describe the same physics, a 
phenomenon he calls “dualities,” in 
string theory. 

“Te turns out that mathemat- 
ically these dualities are extremely 
interesting, because the different 
mathematical models that describe 
the same physics imply fascinating 
new results in mathematics,” he 
said. “Using string dualities we can 
extract new theorems, new conjec- 
tures, new ideas in mathematics, 
mostly in geometry, which is my 
main research area.” 

Bouchard also uses geometry 
in an attempt to explain the 10 
dimensions of space-time that string 
theory depends on. 

“The problem is that string theory 
is so complex that it is hard to do any 


demic teaching and research, and facilities and operations. This nomination concentrates on outreach and 

engagement, which delivers projects that build sustainability skills and knowledge; connects people to infor- 
mation, experts, tools and funding; profiles and promotes campus initiatives; crafts meaningful partnerships 
and builds action-oriented programs. 
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Vincent Bouchard 


specific calculations,’ said Bouchard 
of a science that is so abstract that 
the chief tools of discovery are still 
pen and paper. “ We're trying to 
show whether string theory really 

is a fundar. ental theory of physics, 
and I think -hat is important for the 
U of A to bea part of?” 

Bouchard says next summer the 
U of A will be hosting the world’s 
premier conference dedicated to the 
mathematics of string theory, which 
he says is a testament to the strength 
of the physics and math team as- 
sembled at the university. 

“T think we have a very strong 
group and a very active research 
environment, said Bouchard. “We 
are very fortunate here; we are very 
much encouraged to do research, 
and I hope it will stay like that.” "i 
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Joseph Doucet named dean of Alberta School of Business 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta Board of 

Governors has appointed Joseph 

Doucet as dean of the Faculty of 
Business, effective July 1. 

Doucet, one of Alberta's leading energy 
policy thinkers, assumed the role of interim 
dean of the Faculty of Business (also 
known as the Alberta School of Business) 

18 months ago after longtime dean Mike 
Percy stepped down in 2011. 

“Joseph sees the Alberta School of 
Business as a world-class business school 
with a highly successful research focus, 
excellence in teaching programs and out- 
standing connections to its communities,” 
said Martin Ferguson-Pell, acting provost 
and vice-president (academic). “He envisions 
the school taking its place as a national and 
international leader, actively contributing its 
voice to economic development and applied 
research, with its alumni assuming positions 
of leadership in business.” 

Doucet, who served as the school’s 
Enbridge Professor of Energy Policy between 
2005 and 2010, says the university’s excellence 
across so many faculties is what is particularly 
attractive about his new post. 

“Solutions to many of the societal challen- 
ges that we face—from issues in governance 


E Aish 
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energy and environmental 


issues that I am interested 
in—are going to involve 
researchers across all the 
faculties,” he said. “It’s 
going to be import- 
ant that university 
leaders are more 
effective in 
working across 
those faculty 
lines to bring 
more power to 


pajddas 


bear on those 


Joseph Doucet 


significant so- 
cial challenges.” 

Doucet joined the Alberta School of 
Business in 2000 and quickly helped to grow 
and champion the now 14-year-old MBA 
specialization in Natural Resources, Energy 
and Environment, as well as the Centre for 
Applied Business Research in Energy and the 
Environment. He was also the first director 
of the U of A’s School of Energy and the 
Environment from 2006 to 2010. 

In the course of the more than 20 years he 
has been an academic, Doucet has looked at 
an array of issues regarding energy regulation 
in everything from public utilities and power 
plants to pipelines and power lines, thinking 
about how to make energy regulatory struc- 
tures more effective and more efficient. 


66 | want to provide a rich, strong, 
vibrant learning environment 
for all of our students across 
all of our degree programs, 
to put them in a position 
to assume challenging and 
strategic leadership roles when 
they leave the Alberta School 
of Business.” 


Joseph Doucet 


He says his research interests in energy 
and policy have been pivotal in his increas- 
ing leadership role in the school and in the 
province. Doucet is a frequent commentator 
in the media and an analyst to government 
departments, regulatory agencies and private- 
sector entities in the energy industry. And 
although he says administration was never 
something he thought about early in his ca- 
reer, it is something he has grown to appreci- 
ate as the need for leadership has increased in 
the complex and often interdisciplinary field 
of energy public policy. “I believe my research 
examines a really broad set of issues, and that 


puts me in a good place to lead the Alberta 
School of Business.” 

In his short time as interim dean, Doucet 
has already had an immeasurable impact. His 
first order of business was developing the 
school’s earnest new vision: Leaders from 
Alberta for the world. 

“T want to provide a rich, strong, vibrant 
learning environment for all of our students 
across all of our degree programs, to put 
them in a position to assume challenging and 
strategic leadership roles when they leave the 
Alberta School of Business.” 

And while developing a plan for building a 
new home for the Alberta School of Business 
will be the backdrop for everything the faculty 
does over the next five years, Doucet says 
his main priority is to solidify the school’s 
leadership in research. According to the 
2013 Financial Times business school rank- 
ings, the Alberta School of Business is among 
the top 100 business schools worldwide; in 
research output, it ranks ninth globally among 
publicly funded institutions and 33rd overall. 

“We are a research-focused and research- 
active business school, so I want to focus on 
applied research that speaks to policy-makers, 
speaks to government, speaks to firms and 
NGOs outside of the university,’ he said. 

“T want us to do a better job of communi- 
cating how our research is relevant in the 
real world.” Mi 


and business ethics, new technologies or the 


School of Public Health welcomes new dean 


Michael Brown 
he University of Alberta Board of Governors has 
approved the selection of Kue Young as dean of the 
Faculty of Public Health (also known as the School 
of Public Health), effective August 1. 

Young, an international expert in northern and Aboriginal 
health, is joining the U of A after a successful 1 1-year post- 
ing as professor and 
TransCanada Chair in 
Aboriginal Health at the 
Dalla Lana School of 
Public Health, Faculty 
of Medicine, of the 
University of Toronto. 

“Pointing to the 
faculty’s recent achieve- 
ment of accreditation, Dr. 
Young cites the strength of 
the faculty in its mem- 
bers, who contribute to a 
broad and multi-faceted 
outreach that touches 
every facet of life.” said 


Kue Young 


Martin Ferguson-Pell, 
acting provost and vice-president (academic). “He considers 
the University of Alberta School of Public Health to be in 
the forefront of public health in Canada and is excited at the 
prospect of being a part of it.” 

Aside from being the dean of the first fully accredited free- 
standing Faculty of Public Health in Canada, Young says the 
position is one of great influence. 

“First of all, to be involved in producing the next genera- 
tion of public health professionals is a very important task,” he 
said. “I believe that I have some experience that I can bring to 
the job because of my exposure to health conditions outside 
of academe.” 

“T see it as a leadership position in Canada. The dean of the 
U of A School of Public Health is automatically considered 
a mover and a shaker, and can help shape the public health 
agenda in Canada,’ he says. “It is a position that interacts 
with policy-makers, NGOs, the different sectors that have an 
impact on public health. I think it is a very exciting and chal- 
lenging position.” 

After interning at the Toronto General Hospital fol- 
lowed by a spell practising family medicine in Regina in the 
mid-1970s, Young joined the University of Toronto's Sioux 
Lookout Project in northwestern Ontario, where he provided 
clinical care in a small rural hospital and travelled to remote 
Aboriginal communities. 

And though he loved the work and saw his efforts 
transform individual lives, he came to the realization that no 


matter how many patients he saw in a day or week, he couldn't 
foresee an end to it. 

This new perspective set the young physician on a search 
for a different way of making a difference. When he recog- 
nized that focusing on broader public health issues was a way 
of making long-lasting changes that would advance the pro- 
tection of health and prevention of disease, he began training 
in public health. 

“Most Canadians do not have much exposure to the living 
conditions in northern communities,’ he said. “Being brought 
face to face with the realities of the poverty, of the remote- 
ness, the lack of access, brought home to me that maybe this is 
something worth spending some more time on.” 

Young's experience also includes working in Tanzania with 
CUSO, training rural health workers. In addition to his med- 
ical and public health degrees, he has also a PhD in anthropol- 
ogy from Oxford. In 1983, Young joined the University of 
Manitoba, where he would spend the next 18 years immersed 
in public health academia, eventually becoming the founding 
director of the Northern Health Research Unit and head of 
the Department of Community Health Science. In 2011, he 
named a member of the Order of Canada. 

His research interests have changed over the years—in 
many ways, he says, mirroring the health changes affecting 
Canada’s Aboriginal population. He says that cultural, social 
and economic shifts are taking a toll on Aboriginal health. 
Issues relating to diabetes, heart disease and obesity have 
replaced things like infectious diseases, which were at the 
forefront of Young’s research when he first started out. 

More recently, he has been looking at the health-care 
system in general, particularly as it exists in Canada’s most 
remote areas. 

“We are spending a lot of money on health care in the 
north but we don’t seem to be getting any value,” he said. “I 
want to find out how we can make the health-care system bet- 
ter and more efficient, and less costly. 

“Given Canada is such a rich country, we really have no 
reason people should not all experience the same level of 
health care.” 

In educating future public health leaders and putting what 
is learned from research into public health program practices 
and policies, the School of Public Health makes a difference, 
but can do more. Young says he wants to build on the school’s 
accomplishments and lead and support efforts to increase 
productivity and enhance effectiveness. 

“We have to be clear on what we want to do and focus on 
a few priority areas to excel, and we have to do that together,” 
he said. “I’m not going to impose my own view on the faculty; 
we'll use a consultative process and make sure we can all agree 
on the plan for the next five years.” 

Young said the School of Public Health is on the brink 


of greatness, thanks in part to the work of his predecessor, 


66 The dean of the U of A School of Public Health 
is automatically considered a mover and a 


shaker, and can help shape the public health 
agenda in Canada.” 


Kue Young 


interim dean Lory Laing. He says he is eager to begin dis- 
cussion about expanding the already first-rate educational 
programs that exist in the school, and he likes the path that 
U of A public health researchers have taken. 

“T think there are some strategic research opportunities in 
the province where the School of Public Health could take a 
leading role, and I want to explore those,” he said. He adds that 
no matter what direction the school takes going forth, he will 
ensure it will take its lead from what its new home represents. 

“When I went to look at the Edmonton Clinic Health 
Academy I was impressed by the building; I’ve never seen 
anything else like it. The fact that you could bring the dif 
ferent faculties together, the way the architecture facilitates 
interaction and learning, all that is very exciting.” Mi 
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Congratulations to Karin Fodor who won a 
butterdome butter dish as part of Folio’s June 14 “Are 
You a Winner?” contest. Fodor identified the object in 
the last issue’s photo as one of the monoliths just east 
of the CCIS building. Up for grabs is a copy of Demeter 
Goes Skydiving, a book of poetry by Susan McCaslin, 
courtesy of the U of A Press. To win it, simply identify 
where the object pictured is located and email your 
answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, 

July 15 and you will be entered into the draw. 
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Board approves plan for womens residence at St. Joes College 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 

Board of Governors has 

paved the way for a new 
women’s residence connected to St. 
Joseph's College. 

On June 21, the board approved 
a plan that will see the university 
oversee construction of a 282-bed 
development that will provide 
the college with an all-female 
housing option. 

The residence will be a combina- 
tion of 20 single-bedroom suites, 49 
double-bedroom suites and 41 units 
containing four bedrooms. 

“We believe there is a significant 
unmet demand for residences for 
women and we believe there’s a very 
good market for that,’ said Don 
Hickey, vice-president of facilities 
and operations. 

In an effort to facilitate the most 
cost-effective financing through the 
Alberta Capital Finance Authority, 
St. Joseph’s College will transfer 
ownership of its lands to the U of A 
for $1. The land will be then sub- 
divided into three parcels, two of 
which will be transferred back to St. 
Joseph’s for $1. For the purposes of 
financing, the third lot will remain 
owned by the university and will be 
leased back to St. Joseph’s, for the 
amortization period of the mort- 
gage, for the purposes of operating 
the residence. 

The U of A, having consider- 
able expertise in project delivery, 
will oversee design, construction 
and commissioning of the build- 
ingona fee-for-services basis. The 
space, which is considered par- 


ticularly important in attracting 


female students, will be open to all 
U of A students. 

“Our target for beds against 
enrolment is about 25 per cent and 
we're currently at 14 per cent. With 
what we have under construction 
and with St. Joe’s we will gain a 
couple of percentage points on that 
at least,’ said Hickey. 

The board of governors also 
approved the amendments to 
the South Campus Long Range 
Development Plan. The plan is a 
flexible, dynamic document that 
identifies how U of A lands and 
facilities should be developed 
in response to the university's 
academic, strategic research and 
strategic business plans, and it 
outlines the operational planning 
initiatives and guidelines that will 
direct development. 

Reviewed every 10 years, the 
amended plan concludes more than 
four years of campus planning activ- 
ities and consultation with neigh- 
bouring communities on proposed 
land uses for the South Campus. 

In addition to the existing 
nine planning principles within 
the existing 2002 LRDP, the 
principles of smart growth and 
planned communities have been 
further developed and incorpor- 
ated into the amended plans. These 
principles reference best practices 
and adopt a “triple bottom line” 
approach that balances the environ- 
mental, economic and social aspects 
of sustainability. 

“Principles have not changed 
from the 2002 document,’ said 
Hickey. “If anything, they have 
been enhanced—especially 
around sustainability.” 


The plan still paves the way for 


a population of 15,000 students 
plus associated faculty and staff 
as outlined in the earlier docu- 
ment, with amendment highlights 
including additional student 
housing, improved transportation 
and access routes, a reduction in 
parking, increased recreation and 


A look at St. Joseph's College 


At the invitation of Henry Marshall Tory, first president of the University 
of Alberta, the Catholic community founded the U of A-affiliated St. Joseph's 
College on the university campus in 1926 to relieve what was a pressing need 
for Catholic post-secondary education in the province. The college housed 
up to 100 men in close quarters and provided university courses in Christian 


apologetics, ethics and philosophy. 


Today, St. Joseph's teaches courses in applied ethics, philosophy, religious 
education and theology at the undergraduate level for credit in all degree pro- 
grams with arts options, as well as courses in religious education for students 
in the Faculty of Education. The college offers a doctor of ministry, master of 
psychotherapy and spirituality, and various bachelor's and master’s degrees in 


theological studies. 


TEC Edmonton spins off record-setting year 


Michael Brown 


n the heels of a record-setting year, the univer- 
sity’s business accelerator initiative has been 


given a vote of confidence by the University of 


Alberta Board of Governors. 


On June 21, the board approved the university’s finan- 
cial commitment to TEC Edmonton of $1.5 million per 
year for three years to fund operating costs. 


“We talk about the flywheel effect at the university 


Chris Lumb 


level when research builds and you start attracting people 


and it all starts to move faster—that’s what's happening at 
TEC Edmonton,’ said board chair Doug Goss. 

The 2012-13 fiscal year was unprecedented for TEC 
Edmonton. Five new spinoff companies were incorpor- 
ated—Nemsor, AdvEN Solutions, ImMed, ArthroSci and 
Qwogo—with another eight companies working towards 
incorporation. TEC Edmonton also completed 24 agree- 
ments to license technology to industrial partners, of which 
14 went to companies operating in Edmonton and area. 

All told, the U of A now ranks ninth of 131 major 
North American universities for creation of enduring 


spinoff companies. 


“TEC Edmonton is a tangible demonstration of the 
university's strong commitment to generating sustainable 
new economic activity in the Edmonton region through 


successful technology commercialization,’ said Chris 


including mechanical 
engineering professor and 
inventor Walied Moussa, 
who has invented wireless 
nanosensors to monitor the 
condition of structures like 
bridges and pipelines. 

“T have worked closely 
with TEC Edmonton in 
commercializing my sensory 
technology to Nemsor 


Technologies Inc.) he said. “The TEC Edmonton team is 
open to all options and alternatives. They understand the 
needs of emerging technology companies, which was a 
big help in successfully launching my company.” 

A second goal shared by the city and the university 
through TEC Edmonton is to ensure the economic bene- 
fits from U of A research stay as much as possible within 
the greater Edmonton community. 

“We were one of the first North American universi- 
ties to recognize the role institutions like ours can play in 
local economic development through successful com- 


mercialization of university research,’ said Lorne Babiuk, 


Lumb, TEC Edmonton CEO. “This shows in results. 


The University of Alberta's leadership in creating bridging 
organizations like TEC Edmonton, a joint venture with 
the city, is now being emulated by other universities in the 
province and around North America.” 

TEC Edmonton, created in 2006 as a joint venture 
between the U of Aand the city’s Edmonton Economic 
Development Corporation, acts as the university's agent 
for technology commercialization and entrepreneurial 
training services for both university spinoff companies 
and startup companies from the community at large. 

Currently, about 90 per cent of university inventors 


U of A vice-president of research. “TEC Edmonton 
knows what we have at the university and can link it up 
with its businesses. That’s a huge asset for the university to 
help these businesses succeed.” Wi 


TEC Edmonton 


Located in the heart of downtown Edmonton, the TEC 


Centre is a business incubator, offering early-stage busi- 


choose to use the services provided by TEC Edmonton, 


nesses a base for operations. 

TEC Edmonton's business development team is made 
up of almost 20 professionals—executives-in-residence 
and business development associates. The 12-person tech- 
nology transfer team is the largest group of intellectual 
property professionals in Alberta, and the entrepreneur 
development team provides a wealth of resources and 
hands-on applied learning. 


payddns 


June 21 board 
highlights 


Budget Principles 

The board approved the budget 
principles that will guide the 
university in developing the 
strategies that will enable the 
institution to achieve a sustain- 
able budget. The principles were 
previously approved June 3 by the 
General Faculties Council. 


Transit Pass 

The board approved the U of A 
Universal Transit Pass (U-Pass) 
fees for 2013-14 and 2014-15. The 
mandatory student pass will cost 
$122.92 per term next year and 


$129.17 in 2014-15. 
shared-use area, and the reloca- 


tion of the storm water manage- 
ment pond to be developed as an 
integrated constructed wetland and 
bio-swale system. 


Post-doctoral Fellows Policy 

The board also approved chan- 
ges to the Post-doctoral Fellows 
Policy, making five-year appoint- 
ments standard for post-doctoral 
fellows, up from three years with 
an extension to a maximum of 
five years. With the complexity of 
today's science and the changing 
nature of post-doctoral training, 
it was felt that three years was 
too short. 


To view the South Campus 
Long Range Development Plan 
Amendment 2013, go to http://bit. 
ly/16xNcSW. i 


Augustana 

The board approved the merger of 
Augustana Faculty’s Department 
of Fine Arts and Department 

of Humanities into a single 
Department of Fine Arts and 
Humanities to create administra- 
tive efficiencies and reduced 
expenditures, and help facilitate 
improved faculty communication 
and new collaborations in teach- 
ing and research. 


MRI can measure children’s heart 


damage caused by chemotherapy 


| Raquel Maurier 


edical researchers at the University of Alberta used an MRI 
scanning technique that can reveal damage to children’s hearts 
from chemotherapy treatment—damage that can’t be picked up 
by ultrasound. 
Lead Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry researcher Edythe Tham said 
the scanning technique could be used to identify heart damage before 


| symptoms appear, and may guide early treatment in attempts to delay heart 


damage for pediatric patients. She said it could be two to five years before 
this type of technique would be regularly used by physicians. 

“If we can find the heart damage earlier, we might be able to admin- 
ister medications to help protect the heart,” said Tham, a researcher with 
the Department of Pediatrics, who is also a pediatric cardiologist. “This 
is a novel finding. It could change the way we manage and help pediatric 
patients with cancer.” 

The research study involved 30 children between the ages of seven and 
19 who had survived cancer treatment with a specific type of chemother- 
apy known as anthracycline, and had been in remission for at least two 
years. The team scanned the hearts of the children using ultrasound and 
MRI. The study also involved exercise endurance tests that examined the 
children’s oxygen capacity after they rode on a bike for a certain length 
of time. 

Richard Thompson, from the Department of Biomedical Engineering, 
applied an emerging MRI scanning technique known as T1 mapping that 
can examine the amount of scarring in the heart. This technique was used 
in this study and can detect damage that can’t be seen on ultrasounds. 

“The results showed pediatric patients who received higher doses of 
chemotherapy had more evidence of heart scarring, thinner heart muscle 
walls and reduced exercise capacity,’ Tham noted. 

“We know chemotherapy damages heart muscle walls, but we are 
trying to find ways to detect the heart damage earlier—like T] map- 
ping. Physicians could monitor their pediatric patients using this test 
on a regular basis ro see if there are changes in the heart over time. 

Heart damage doesn’t always show up right away so there needs to be 
long-term monitoring. —* 

The two-year research study was funded by the Women and Children’s 


Health Research Institute. 
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President wins RBC top 25 immigrant award | $4.4M engincering investment 


Continued from page 1 
News Staff materials. In 2000, she became vice-president of 


research and held the Dofasco Chair in Advanced 


“We want to examine the economics and environmental impacts of pro- 
ducing energy. How much water and land does it take to produce a kilowatt- 
hour of electricity? How much CO2 is emitted? And what happens when 


resident Indira Samarasekera has been named Steel Processing at UBC. 
P as a 2013 RBC Top 25 Canadian Immigrant Five years later, Samarasekera was invited to head we produce that energy using coal or wind 
Award winner up the U of A. Under her administration, a renewed € or hydro or biomass? We will Iookaewaedt 
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what we do. It is an essential part of the University 
of Alberta’s contribution to Alberta and to the 
world. We teach, we train, and we transform young 


the announcement June 17 that the research program would not be possible 
without the collaborative partnership between the university, the federal and 


Indira Samarasekera 


provincial governments, and a strong industry partner like Cenovus Energy. 
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People Make the Difference at the University of Alberta 


2013 Retirements 

Thank you. It is only through your tireless efforts and loyal dedication over your many years 
of service that the University of Alberta has grown to become a crown jewel in Edmonton, 
the flagship post-secondary institution in Alberta and a top school in Canada. 
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700,000-year-old frozen fossil yields oldest genome on record 


News Staff 


hen University of 

Alberta researcher 

Duane Froese found an 
unusually large horse fossil in the 
Yukon permafrost, he knew it was 
important. Now, in a study pub- 
lished in the journal Nature, this 
fossil is rewriting the story of equine 
evolution as the ancient horse has 
its genome sequenced. 

Froese, a researcher in the 
Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences and Canada 
Research Chair in Northern 
Environmental Change at the 
U of A, had spent years visiting 
Yukon placer gold mining expos- 
ures to understand the permafrost 
and the ice age environments that 
supported megafauna including 
mammoths, horses and bison. 

Unlike the small ice age horse 
fossils that are common across the 
unglaciated areas of the Yukon, 
Alaska and Siberia that date back 
over the last 100,000 years, this 
fossil was the size of a modern do- 
mestic horse. Froese had seen these 
large horses only a few times at 
geologically much older sites in the 
region—but none were so remark- 
ably well preserved in permafrost. 

Froese and his colleagues had 
dated the permafrost at the site 
from volcanic ashes in the deposits 
and knew that it was about 700,000 
years old—representing some of the 
oldest known ice in the northern 
hemisphere. They also knew the fos- 
sil was similarly old. 

On a hunch, the team extracted 
collagen from the fossil and found 
it had preserved blood proteins 
and that short fragments of ancient 
DNA were present within the 
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Duane Froese with the skull of the extinct Late Pleistocene horse Equus lambei in the 


Klondike area, Yukon. 


bone. The DNA showed that the 
horse fell outside the diversity of 
all modern and ancient horse DNA 
ever sequenced consistent with its 
geologic age. After several years of 
work, a draft genome of the horse 
was assembled and is providing 
new insight into the evolution 

of horses. 

Yukon paleontologist Grant 
Zazula, a contributor to the study, 
showed that the horse fell within a 
line of horses that includes all mod- 
ern horses and the last remaining 
truly wild horses, the Przewalski’s 
horse from the Mongolian steppes. 
Zazula notes that the discovery of 
the fossil “is testament to the re- 
markable archive of natural history 


in Canadian permafrost.” 
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Also remarkable was that the 
ancient DNA survived so long. “It 
bends, if not breaks, the rules that 
govern DNA decay and pushes 
back the time in which DNA is 
recoverable by nearly an order of 
magnitude,” said Beth Shapiro, an 


evolutionary biologist and ancient 
DNA expert at the University of 


* California, Santa Cruz, and col- 


laborator in the study. “Had it not 
been frozen for the entire duration 
of that 700,000 years, I doubt 

that any recoverable DNA would 


have survived.” 


(4 The discovery of the 
fossil is a testament to 
the remarkable archive 
of natural history in 
Canadian permafrost.” 


Grant Zazula 


The 700,000-year-old horse 
genome—along with the genome of 
a 43,000-year-old horse, six present- 
day horses and a donkey—has al- 
lowed the research team to estimate 
how fast mutations accumulate 
through time. 

This work, led by research- 
ers from the University of 
Copenhagen, has revealed that the 
last common ancestor of all modern 
equids (including donkeys, horses 
and zebras) lived about 4 million to 


4.5 million years ago—an evo- 
lutionary timeline reaching back 
twice as long as previously thought. 

In addition, the new genomes 
revealed episodes of severe demo- 
graphic fluctuations in horse popu- 
lations in phase with major climatic 
changes, including severe losses in 
diversity during previous warm per- 
iods in the Arctic and when horses 
were domesticated. 

The results also solved a long- 
standing mystery about the evolu- 
tionary origin of Przewalski’s horse. 
This horse population—which 
shows striking physical differences 
from domesticated horses, including 
an extra pair of chromosomes—was 
discovered by the Western world in 
the second half of the 19th century 
and rapidly became threatened. It 
almost became extinct in the wild 
by the mid-1950s but survived 
after massive conservation efforts. 
The researchers revealed that the 
Przewalski’s horse population was 
isolated from the lineage leading 
to present-day domesticated horses 
about 50,000 years ago. They also 
showed that pure Przewalski’s horse 
lineages are still living today. This 
suggests that the Przewalski’s horse 
is likely genetically viable and there- 
fore worthy of conservation. Bt 


Ecologist luring citizen scientists into fish research 


Bev Betkowski 


niversity of Alberta researcher Mark 
Poesch is hoping Albertans will help him 


further his research by sharing their fish 


stories with him. 


Poesch, an assistant professor in the Department 
of Renewable Resources, wants to include “citizen 
scientists” in his lab’s work, which focuses on aquatic 
conservation and fisheries management. Including 
everyday folk in the research process can make it 
more robust and focused, Poesch believes. 

“As scientists, we can't be everywhere at once, 
and citizens have a strong local knowledge that we as 
researchers can tap into. There are a lot of wide open 
spaces and we can’t cover them all. Hearing from 
citizens who are out in the field helps us understand 
the issues occurring in the waterways, long before 


they become urgent.” 


As the July long weekend kicks off, Poesch hopes 
that all urban and rural anglers, canoeists, swim- 
mers, hikers and river hobbyists in Alberta 
the rest of North America—log their fish sight- 
ings and photos on the Poesch Lab website. The 
site has three interactive tools that allow people to 


such as endangered species or unusual fish, which 


and 


in south Edmonton. 


report a fish, take an angler survey and provide their 


traditional knowledge. 


& & We should leave that mentality of 
the academic ivory tower behind and 
include communities and citizens in the 
scientific process, because they have a 
vested interest in resources like water 


and fish populations.” 


“We were getting a lot of inquiries from fisher- 
men,’ said Donnette Thayer, one of Poesch’s master’s 
students and the web developer. “They would find 
something unusual, but they didn’t know who to 
tell, Many people want to help researchers; they just 


don’t know where to go.” 


Sharp-eyed hobbyists can help describe whether 


Mark Poesch and his research team go to work at a wetland 


could indicate the presence of inyasive species like 
Prussian carp, not normally found here. “Anglers can 
be an amazing resource. Many of them keep blogs, 


and we as researchers are starting to tap into that 


knowledge,” Poesch added. 


suaWals 


Such knowledge, even on an informal basis, can 
give Poesch and his team early signals that help dir- 


ect research efforts—studying a certain geographic 
area, for instance. “It’s a good reporting tool. The 
first people who notice the trends of decline are the 
people on the ground.” 

Alberta's water resources are a popular source of 
recreation, he noted. “We have the highest ratio in 
Canada of anglers to waterways, more than 350,000 


fishermen for 800 lakes in the province.” 
Bringing the community—citizen scientists— 


Mark Poesch 
he believes. 


into research efforts is a vital component for success, 


“We should leave that mentality of the academic 


ivory tower behind and include communities and 
citizens in the scientific process, because they 
have a vested interest in resources like water and 
fish populations.” 
People who log their finds and fill out the surveys 


on the website will receive a certificate of apprecia- 


tion from Poesch’s lab. They can also submit their 


fish numbers seem low or high and report sightings 


fishing photos for posting on the website’s gallery. 


ener 


From despair to renewed hope at -60 C 


Louise McEachern 


he Arctic tundra is an often romanticized 
region of the world, as typified through the 
voice of author Pierre Berton, where intense 
100-kilometre-per-hour winds, -60 C temperatures, 
bright dense summer flora and immense nine-kilogram 
Arctic char create imagery associated with the spirit 
of the Canadian explorer, a place where beauty meets 
endurance and humankind meets itself. 

Those elements do exist in the small hamlet of 
Kugluktuk, Nunavut, but there also exists a set of stark 
and contrasting realities for those who live in geograph- 
ic and social isolation for most of the year. It’s a place 
where, for many, 10 or more family members might live 
in a small bungalow built on stilts, where 20 hours of 
darkness per day and few economic opportunities segue 
into indifference, immobilization and dark choices. 

When Russ Sheppard arrived in Kugluktuk in 
1998, with an education degree from the University of 
Saskatchewan and a desire to make a connection with 
students, he was unprepared for the profound misery 
and hopelessness that faced the youth and the commun- 
ity. Chronic cycles of family drug and alcohol abuse, 
domestic violence and low class attendance at the local 
high school were prevalent. Over several years, the sui- 
cide rate in Kugluktuk was the highest in Canada—and 
in February of 2000, a rash of six suicides in a school of 
135 students pushed the entire community to the brink 
of numbed oblivion. 

“I knew something needed to be done,” said 
Sheppard, a graduate in the Faculty of Law’s class of 
2013. “The question was what. I was here. I was in this. 
Something needed to change their mindset... The kids 
needed to care about life again.” 

Nurturing a meaningful connection and establish- 
ing a solid rapport with the students was critical. “I 
was a southern’ teacher with western ideologies about 
teaching. I had to learn how to become a ‘northern’ 
teacher with a different mindset,’ said Sheppard. “They 
needed to trust that hope existed and that something 
could transform their circumstances.” That connection 
developed over time and wasn’t easy, but “they were 
ready, they were waiting for something.” 

The solution came from an unlikely source—the 
sport of lacrosse. 

“We needed to find a way to combat the negative 
forces that plagued the community,’ said Sheppard. 
And with that goal in mind, the Grizzlies Lacrosse 
Team was born. 

Although the sport was the catalyst that propelled 
the transformation, it was also part of a holistic ap- 
proach to a program that included both significant and 
incremental changes. Students who wanted to partici- 
pate on the team were required to fulfill three criteria 
in the Stay-in-School Grizzlies Lacrosse Program: 80 
per cent attendance or better, weekly performance 
logs including effort assessment, and participation in 
developing a social enterprise program as a means of 
training and fundraising. 

The results changed the landscape of the school and 
the community. In the inaugural year of the Grizzlies 
program, attendance exploded from 20 per cent to 
nearly 100 per cent. Slowly, student morale was shift- 
ing and the new community-wide prominence of the 
lacrosse stick had become a prevalent symbol of hope. 

Most notably, between 2001 and 2006, there were 
no suicides. 

The social enterprise component of the program 
flourished when the students participated in manag- 
ing the concession stand at the local rink as part of 
the newly formed Grizzly’s Den Arcade—an enter- 
prise Sheppard founded. He managed operations and 
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Russ Sheppard with the Grizzlies Lacrosse Team 
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administered $500,000 in gross annual profits, with a 
net annual profit of $52,000 going into youth recreation 
programming. 

‘The students also created a team logo, ordered jerseys 
and equipment, and used some of the funds they raised 
to travel outside of town to compete in tournaments 
locally, provincially and nationally. 

It was not only what they were accomplishing that 
helped propel the radical shift, but also what they had 
to overcome and 
endure to achieve 
it. An increase in 
positive school 
connections re- 
sulted in stronger 
familial and 
community ties, 
reduced student 
vulnerability to 
Russ Sheppard Pah afk aon 

negative forces 
such as drug and 
alcohol dependency, and reduced risk of perpetuating 
the cycle of dependency and domestic violence. 

The students learned that everyone had a meaningful 
purpose and a role to play that contributed to the overall 
well-being of the individual and the group. In 2006, the 
team travelled to Winnipeg to participate in the national 
lacrosse championships. 

Sheppard also created the Kugluktuk High School 
Athletics Association to promote to students the value of 
school attendance, positive lifestyles and opportunities 
through sport. 

Other unexpected successes arose out of this trans- 
formational experience. Sheppard received numerous 
awards for his outstanding accomplishments, includ- 
ing the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Medal in 2012, the 
Sport Nunavut Coach of the Year award in 2004 and 
the Business Development Bank of Canada’s Youth 
Entrepreneur Award in 2003. 


66 You really have to push yourself to the 
brink, because you never know what you 
are capable of.” 


Russ Sheppard 


He was invited to speak at several conferences. He 
was the keynote speaker for the U.S. Lacrosse Federation 
in 2004, and presented for the Six Nations Police Force 
in Ottawa in 2004 that focused on positive ways to 
transform a group. And in 2005, his story was told in an 
ESPN SportsCenter feature. 

After his life-changing seven years in Kugluktuk, 
Sheppard was preparing for a career transition. He spent 
a few years in the Edmonton Public Schools system and 
some time in southern Ontario, but was searching for a 
new challenge. 

After much contemplation about next steps and 
with a profound desire to renew his sense of place in 
the world, he decided that a career in law would afford 
him the flexibility he was searching for on many levels. 
It could help him achieve a different perspective and a 
different way of thinking, dismantle barriers, and allow 
him some flexibility to control the “what and the where” 
of his career direction. 

During his time at the University of Alberta’s law 
school, Sheppard's principal interest was in Aboriginal 
law, and in his last year at the school he had been work- 
ing with professor Catherine Bell on an Aboriginal 
negotiation competition. 

In May, he, along with his wife Maxine, who 
is an agrologist, and their two children, headed 
to Cranbrook, B.C., where he is articling with 
Rockies Law. 

He also signed a life rights agreement with 
Northwood Productions, which grants permission to 
tell the story of his transformational relationship in 
Kugluktuk. Filming is currently in pre-production. 

He says the experience has left him inspired 
and humbled. 

“I found myself to be much more self-aware about 
who Iam and who we are. It’s real, it’s emotional. You 
really have to push yourself to the brink, because you 
never know what you are capable of.” Mi 
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Congratulations to our 2013 
Teaching Awards Recipients 


Your contribution to the lives of 
students is the bedrock on which 
the university sits. 


3M National Teaching Fellowship 
Kim Fordham Misfeldt, Augustana 
Heather Zwicker, English and Film Studies 


Award for Excellence in Graduate Teaching 
Carol A. Boliek, Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Robert Campbell, Chemistry 

Jerrold Kachu, Educational Policy Studies 


Rutherford Award for Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching 


Alex Brown, Chemistry 


Christine Hughes, Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Scien 
John Nychka, Chemical and Materials Engineering 


Carla Peck, Elementary Education 


William Hardy Alexander Award for Excellence 
in Undergraduate Teaching 
Kristine Nutting, Augustana 


Enver Osmanagic, Mathematical and Statistical Sciences 


Provost’s Award for Early Achievement of 
Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching 
Cheryl-Anne Poth, Educational Psychology 


Carrie Smith-Prei, Modern Languages and Cultural Studies 
Martin Jacob Zuidhof, Agricultural, Food and Nutritional 
Science 


Teaching Unit Award 
FIELD STUDIES IN TROPICAL ECOLOGY 
Doris Audet and David G. Larson, Augustana 
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Study takes oil out of troubled waters 


Brian Murphy 


niversity of Alberta mechanical engineering 

researchers have shown that a simple glass 

surface can be made to repel oil underwater. 
This has huge implications for development of a 
chemical repellent technology for use in cleaning up 
oil spills. 

At the time of spills, marine flora and fauna 
may come into contact with the oil, wreaking ma- 
jor damage. Underwater oil-repellent technology 
can potentially prevent the toxic effect of oil on 
marine ecosystems. 

Lead U of A researcher Sushanta Mitra and his 
team members Prashant Waghmare and Siddhartha 
Das used surfactants, a key ingredient in soaps and 
detergents, as a way of making an underwater glass sur- 
face repel oil. The researchers propose that making use 
of this simple principle, large concentrations of surf- 
actant can be added to oil-contaminated water, thereby 
ensuring that marine plants and animals exhibit similar 
oil-repellent characteristics and enabling them to over- 
come the deadly consequences of an oil spill. 

Mitra says the most important step in demonstrat- 
ing this property of surfactants is to ensure accurate 
deposition of an oil drop on the underwater glass sur- 
face. The U of A team came up with the first possible 
technique to reliably and controllably deposit oil drops 


Mitra and his U of A team published two papers 
related to their findings. The technique related to the 
injection of oil on a surface beneath the water was pub- 
lished in the journal Soft Matter, a publication of the 
Royal Society of Chemistry, and will appear as a cover 
article in the upcoming issue. 

The research revealing the effect of surfact- 
ant in making an underwater glass surface ex- 


tremely oil-repellent was published in the journal 
Scientific Reports. Wi 


Oil droplets bead on a submerged glass surface. U of A researchers 
developed a way to make the glass repel oil, a discovery that could 


parjddns 


on such underwater surfaces. 


lead to new technologies for cleaning up oil spills. 


U of A on list for lung transplant research trial 


Raquel Maurier 


linicians in the Faculty of 

Medicine & Dentistry are 

Participating in an 18-cen- 
tre, international research trial to 
examine the effectiveness of a new 
technology on health outcomes 
for lung transplant patients. The 
Edmonton site is the only centre in 
Canada taking part in the industry- 
led trial. 

The INSPIRE trial, led by 
US.-based TransMedics, involves 
technology to oxygenate and pos- 
sibly repair donor lungs leading 
up to transplant. The company’s 
goal is to enrol 264 patients ina 
randomized, controlled trial that 
will compare two transplant meth- 
ods—putting donated organs on ice 
prior to transplant versus using the 
company’s technology to oxygenate 
and repair organs (through such 
methods as delivering antibiotics, 
removing secretions and inserting 
stem cells). The trial will examine 
patients’ recovery time and quality 


_of life after transplantation in both 


groups. The technology may make 
organ transplantation more effective 
and safer in the future. 


if 
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research trial of transplant technology. 


The faculty joined the research 
trial this spring thanks to various 
partnerships. TransMedics donated 


the portable hardware equipment 
to the faculty’s Alberta Transplant 
Institute (ATI) and Alberta 
Health Services. 

“Because members of the faculty 
chose to take part in this research 
trial, Albertans desperately waiting 
for a lung transplant will have access 
to the latest medical technology 
that could improve their recovery 
time and quality of recovery,’ said 
Atul Humar. “This is an example of 
how faculty research makes a real 
difference and positive impact in 
the everyday lives of Albertans—by 
improving their health and giving 
them the gift of time.” 

To date, 139 patients have taken 
part in the trial, including two from 
Edmonton. The remaining patients 
are from Canada, the United States, 
Europe and Australia. The trial, 
which started in 2012, will wrap 
up at the end of this year. Interim 
results from the trial’s first 100 
patients are encouraging. 

In addition to the international 
research trial, the ATI and Alberta 
Health Services are using the tech- 
nology to try to improve the viabil- 
ity of donated lungs, to make them 
more suitable for transplants. The 
ATT and the University Hospital 
Foundation together donated more 
than $500,000 toward this clinical 
advancement. The foundation com- 
mitted $350,000, which reflects its 
long-term commitment to advan- 
cing the transplant program; in 
2005, the foundation contributed 
$1 million to establish the ATI. 

Each time the technology is 
used, the donated organ sits in 
a chamber with connections to 
ventilators and other hardware. The 
chamber needs to be replaced for 
each transplant. The funding will 
pay for 10 or 11 chambers over the 
course of a year. 

“If we can oxygenate and perfuse 
donated organs and improve their 
function to the point they are use- 
ful and you can transplant them, it 
could increase the number of viable 


organs for transplants in Alberta. 
This means more transplants could 
be performed in the province, and 
that is wonderful news for Albertans 
awaiting transplants,’ says Humar. 


66 This is an example of 
how faculty research 
makes a difference 
and positive impact in 
the everyday lives of 
Albertans.” 


Atul Humar 


Currently 30 to 40 lung trans- 
plants are performed annually in 
Alberta. This number could be 
higher as the majority of organs 
donated for transplant can’t be used; 
80 per cent of donated lungs are 
considered not suitable for trans- 
plantation. However, TransMedics 
technology has shown to improve 
organs turned down by hospitals 
to the point where they could be 
used for transplant. Organs donated 
from B.C. set a record for the long- 
est stretch of time that organs have 
been outside the body prior toa 
successful transplant—10.5 hours in 
the TransMedics chamber tech- 
nology. The previous record was 
between seven and eight hours. 

“This funding allows us to use 
the latest technological advance- 
ments in transplantation so we 
can try and save the lives of more 
patients,’ says Jayan Nagendran, 
researcher in the Department of 
Surgery and lead cardiac thor- 
acic surgeon involved in the trial. 
“With this technology, we can start 
repairing and oxygenating the do- 
nated lungs moments after they are 
removed. This starts the repair pro- 
cess immediately and decreases the 
risk of injury to the organs, which 
can occur while organs are cold and 
stored in ice for hours.” a 


Dr. Kickstarter: How the 


crowd can push research 
into application 


Omar Mouallem 


niversity of Alberta chemistry professor Michael Serpe has 

no problem saying he’s trying to solve the world’s prob- 

lems. He also has no problem turning a jar of stinky white 
powder (a nearly unpronounceable polymer) into a biosensor that 
could change colours under the influence of disease markers or en- 
vironmental toxins—a potential solution that may be able to predict 
diseases and track contaminants within two years. That's the easy part. 


Michael Serpe 


The hard part, he says, is connecting his discovery research with the 
people who can bring it to market. 

“[ really think it’s a universal problem,’ says the leader of the Serpe 
Research Group at the U of A, which is focused on polymer applica- 
tion. “We don’t know what the industry needs or wants, and vice 
yersa—industry doesn’t know of our capabilities and what we're will- 
ing to collaborate on.” 

Even though he was one of 15 applicants to win $100,000 from 
Grand Challenges Canada—a competition hoping to send first-place 
ideas to third-world countries—Serpe views this disconnect as his real 
grand challenge. 

Enter Reg Joseph, a young professional with loads of experience 
working for the NASDAQ-traded corporation Life Technologies 
(formerly InvitroGen). There, his job was to lead academics to the in- 
visible hand. Now the CEO of U of A biotech offshoot Metabolomic 
Technologies, Joseph met Serpe through a “blind date” set up by 
a colleague. 

“There was no angle other than he’s finding cool stuff—and you 
should talk because you know about business and commercialization,” 
recalls Joseph. 

The connection was a sort of discovery research in itself, and the 
direct translation has been to create a network of industry and aca- 
demic people who might connect like the antigens and antibodies in 
Serpe’s polymers. 

Last August, they hosted a mini-conference on diagnostic innova- 
tion at the university. “I wanted everybody together,” said Serpe. “The 
people who hold the purse strings, the people who need the technol- 
ogy and the people who develop it. The grand goal was to find ways 
that we can collaborate and get money from our governments to col- 
laborate on research to solve 
big problems.” He pauses. 
“We didn’t get there.” 

Though it hasn’t yet 
yielded the success he hopes 
for, he’s confident he'll 
get there—and is kicking 
around some other ideas in 
the meantime. 

‘Trying to avoid grant 
systems that reward only the 
boldest application promises and force researchers to make their pro- 
posals “sexy” for funding, Serpe wonders whether the future might lie 
in micro-funding systems similar to those artists use to crowdsource 
money, like Kickstarter. But until then, he’s found that going to busi- 
ness eyents—“even those that seemed out of place”—has been most 
fruitful. He already has a few interested partners from separate fields 
that see possibilities in his polymers that he never could.1f 


The hard part is 
connecting discovery 
research with people who 
can bring it to market. 
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Board approves $13.4M reno for Students Union Building 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta Board of 

Governors has given the go-ahead 

to a $13.4-million facelift of the 
Students’ Union Building. 

The Students’ Union Building: Addition 
and Renovation project encompasses the 
construction of an atrium and plaza on the 
south side of SUB and extensive renovations 
planned for the lower level, along with reno- 
vations to the third, fourth and sixth floors. 

The project is intended to provide 
enhanced facilities for student engagement 
activities, and to improve the overall func- 
tionality and viability of the facility and sur- 
rounding open spaces. The project will create 
250 square metres of new interior space and 
723 square metres of programmable exterior 


provide additional direct one-time financial 
support of up to $400,000. This will be 
financed through donors and direct alloca- 
tions from Students’ Union building reserves. 
The Students’ Union is working directly 
with Facilities and Operations to determine 
whether there is an opportunity to lever- 
age funding for qualified project elements 
through the Energy Management Program. 
“SUB is the centre of campus. It’s the 
heartbeat of all the services and social services 
we provide to students,” said Petros Kusmu, 


Students’ Union president, who added enrol- 
ment at the U of A has more than doubled in 
the 46 years since SUB was originally opened. 
“This is just us trying to keep up to date and 
make sure the services we provide to students 
are nothing short of excellent.” 

Detailed design has just been completed 
and contract documents are in the process of 
being developed. Construction on the project 
is expected to commence in September 
with an anticipated completion date of 
August 2014. 


plaza space, and will renovate 3,665 square 


metres of interior space. 


Funding for the project will be provided 
through a student levy that was approved 
in March 2013 through a student referen- 
dum, and an annual contribution from the 
Students’ Union’s continuing operations. In 
addition to the fee and the annual operat- 
ing allocation, the Students’ Union will 


Artist’s rendition of renovated Students’ Union Building. 


Addressing needs 


The Students’ Union Building Renovation 
and Addition project will: 


improve the ability of the facility to 
meet the strategic needs of the univer- 
sity and the Students’ Union 

improve accessibility and visibility of 
student services 


create a student involvement centre to 
encourage student involvement in both 
the university and wider communities 


provide greater resources and support 
to student groups 


provide needed additional social, 
relaxation and study space to students 


improve the functioning of SUB as a 
community centre for campus 


assist in addressing the long-term 
maintenance of SUB 


transform the usability, accessibility 
and quality of lower-level space 


further enhance and transform the 
campus's major east-west pedestrian 
and activity spine, which runs from 110 
Street to 116 Street 


Honouring the next generation of Aboriginal health leaders 


Bryan Alary 


lyssa Biasini was just one 

of those kids—the kind 

that loved learning and 
begged to go school even when 
sick. She also dreamed of going to 
the University of Alberta, and later, 
pursuing a career in health care. 

With a little help from the 
Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry’s 
Indigenous Health Initiatives pro- 
gram, she’s accomplished both to 
become one of the first members of 
her family with a university degree, 
let alone a doctor of dental surgery. 
Her ancestry on her mother’s side 
is Blackfoot, from the Blood Tribe, 
so it’s a special feeling to land her 
first job practising in Hobbema, 
with plans to also work at a newly 
renovated clinic in Saddle Lake. 
“There is a great need for care 

in our Aboriginal communities. 


Intern a poster child for the Jurassic Park generation 


Elder Francis Whiskeyjack performs an 
honour song for medicine and dentistry 
graduands during the 2013 Indigenous 

Health Celebration and Awards June 14. 


Oral health is very important but 
sometimes that gets missed in these 
areas,” she said. 

When she arrived at the 
U of A, Biasini hadn’t heard of 


the Indigenous Health Initiatives 
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program but knew she wanted a ca- 
reer in health care. She got involved 
in her second year and through 

the program learned about dent- 
istry and the yaried career options 
available. 

“It seemed like a great career,” 
she said, and at first envisioned 
working in remote parts of the de- 
veloping world before realizing she 
could do good work closer to home. 
Through the program, Biasini got to 
work with Aboriginal youth from 
across the province, talking to them 
about oral health and how resour- 
ces like the Indigenous Health 
Initiatives program could make 
their dreams possible. 

About to mark its 25th year, 
the program is designed to increase 
the representation of Aboriginal 
students in health-care professions. 
Spots are reserved for top qualifying 
students—five in medicine and one 


each in medical laboratory science, 
dentistry and dental hygiene. 


G6 twas a very spiritual 
experience and very 
exciting to share—a 
great way to honour 
our culture.” 


Alyssa Biasini 


“Part of our responsibility is 

to reach out and inspire children 
from First Nations, Métis and Inuit 
communities, help them dream to 
finish high school, go to university 
and strive for medical school,” 
said Jill Konkin, associate dean 
in the Division of Community 
Engagement, which oversees 


the program. 


“It’s incumbent upon us to 
become more engaged with these 
communities—the need for health 
care and access to health care in 
most of our Aboriginal populations 
is significant.” 

The program celebrated the 
accomplishments of its latest 
graduands with a special ceremony 
and awards luncheon June 14. The 
event featured a traditional Métis 
sash and eagle feather honouring 
ceremony by elders, and awards 
presentations. 

For Biasini, the event marked an 
opportunity to connect with her 
First Nations heritage, sharing the 
experience with her mother and 
grandmother. It was a journey years 
in the making, one she’s glad hap- 
pened at the U of A. 

“Tt was a very spiritual experi- 


ence and very exciting to share—a 


great way to honour our culture.” Wi 


Jennifer Kuchta 


ow do you nurture a childhood passion for ancient 

creatures into a career? Like so many children, 

Shannon Kraichy discovered her love for dinosaurs 
at an early age. “Most kids grow out of the dinosaur phase, but 
I never did. So naturally, I wanted to be a paleontologist when 
I grew up,” she says. 

A self-professed child of “the Jurassic Park generation,’ 
Shannon was drawn to the University of Alberta’s paleontol- 
ogy program, based on its international reputation, renowned 
faculty and staff, and unique offering of field schools at the 
undergraduate level. She graduated with a BSc this spring, but 
her journey is just beginning. 

“T only recently discovered how I want to use my paleon- 
tology degree,” she says. “My real ‘aha’ moment came when I 
looked back at my previous work and volunteer experience. I 
realized I was already doing what I loved—teaching the public 
about prehistoric life.” 

She found herself gravitating toward jobs and experiences 
such as leading museum tours and hikes to fossil sites. “That’s 
what led me to museums,’ she says, noting they're the perfect 
forum to share her knowledge. 

Shannon is spending the summer months with the central 
campus team of museum professionals as a successful can- 
didate in the Friends of the University of Alberta Museums 
Summer Internship. 


“We are delighted to have Shannon as one of our interns 
this year,’ says Janine Andrews, executive director of the 
U of A Museums. “It’s inspiring for our staff to get a fresh 
perspective every year from such accomplished students.” 

The internship will give Shannon hands-on experience 
with the U of A’s internationally renowned museum col- 
lections, working in collections management, conserva- 
tion, research, exhibitions, programming and community 
engagement. 

Shannon credits her experiences at the U of A for motivat- 
ing her to pursue a career in paleontology and museums. “So 
many of my professors have been amazing influences on me,’ 
she says, noting in particular Philip Currie, curator of dino- 
saurs, and Lindsey Leighton, curator of invertebrate paleon- 
tology. “Growing up, I only heard about male paleontolo- 
gists, so it was so inspiring to see women could be extremely 
successful scientists in a still male-dominated field. Shannon 
notes, mentioning Alison Murray (curator of the U of A 
Museum of Zoology), Eva Koppelhus, Angelica Torices, 
Miriam Reichel and Victoria Arbour. 

Just as her professors have done for her, Shannon's goal is 
to inspire future generations with her passion for paleontol- 
ogy. She is enrolled this fall to study a master’s in museum 
education at the University of British Columbia. “Museum 
education offers me such a dynamic and flexible future,” she 
says. “This program mirrors the changed role of museums as 
simply ‘places to store objects’ into exciting places to educate 
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during her internship with University of Alberta Museums this summer. 


and engage the community, focused on all age groups, in 
any setting.” 

To those aspiring to follow in her footsteps, Shannon has 
this advice: “Get involved, but in things you love doing.” 
In her “spare” time on campus, she volunteered as both VP 
internal of the Aboriginal Student Council and VP exter- 
nal of the Paleontological Society. “My involvement in the 
community has opened so many doors and connected me to 
wonderful people, but only because I had a passion for what I 


was doing. M 
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Klohn Crippen Berger establishes grad scholarship 
The Geotechnical Centre recently celebrated the establishment of the 

Earle Klohn Graduate Scholarship in Geotechnical Engineering. Klohn 

Crippen Berger Ltd. president and CEO Bryan Watts and scholarship 


namesake Earle Klohn presented the inaugural award to Nicholas Beier, a 
PhD candidate in the Department of Civil and Environmental Engineering. 


Klohn Crippen Berger donated $250,000 to create an endowment fund 


that will provide scholarships to outstanding students pursuing graduate 
research on the geotechnical behaviour or the environmental impact of 
mine tailings. The scholarships, valued at a minimum of $5,000, pay tribute 
to Klohn’s renowned career in the design and construction of tailings dams, 
specifically in the design of embankments and foundations for heavy indus- 


trial developments. 
Klohn, who graduated from the U of A with bachelor’s and master’s de- 


grees in civil engineering, recognized the university's strong history of edu- 


cation, training and mentoring of geotechnical engineers. “I am honoured 
that [Klohn Crippen Berger] would do something like this for me,’ he said. | 


Craddock helps Canada to bronze 


Basketball coach Barnaby Craddock helped Canada’s Cadet Men's 
National Team to a bronze medal performance at the FIBA Americas U16 
Championship for Men held this past weekend in Uruguay. 

Craddock, who just completed his first season behind the Golden 
Bears’ bench, was an assistant coach with Canada’s cadet team. The team 
went 3-0 in the opening round games, including a 22-point win over 


the hosts, before losing to Argentina by a single point in overtime in the 
semifinals. The Canadians were able to bounce back in the bronze medal 
game, however, and defeated Puerto Rico 62-50 to claim the third podium 


position at the international tournament. 


The Cadet Men’s National Team will now set its sights on the 2014 
U17 FIBA World Championship for Men. Canada had already clinched a 
berth in next year’s premier under-17 basketball event after completing the 
qualifying round with a perfect 3-0 record. 

Craddock and the Golden Bears begin the 2013-14 regular season 
November 1, and will play their first home games over the November 8-9 
weekend. 
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PhD student self-talks way into prize 


Michael Brown 


articipating in exercise- 
based rehabilitation has 
been shown to improye 


| the quality of life of people 


with lung diseases, and reduce 
health-care costs. 

Unfortunately, many people 
do not continue to exercise once 
rehabilitation is over, losing the 
health benefits accrued during 
rehabilitation. 

Now a PhD student in the 
Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation is looking into the pos- 
sibility of using a clinical psychol- 
ogy technique to see whether it 


can help change people’s thought 


| processes and behaviour when it 


comes to exercise. 

Anne-Marie Selzler is the recipi- 
ent of a three-year, $105,000 CIHR 
Frederick Banting and Charles Best 


| Canada Graduate Scholarship to 
study the benefits of self-talk in 


getting people who are recovering 
from chronic obstructive pulmon- 
ary disease to continue exercising 
once their pulmonary rehabilita- 
tion is done. 

Selzler explains self-talk consti- 
tutes the words and phrases people 
use, either out loud or silently, to 


_ convey their thoughts and feelings 


with themselves. “Essentially, self- 
talk is a way that we can communi- 
cate with ourselves.” 

Research has shown that self- 
talk is a technique that can influ- 
ence behaviour, and in fact many 
psychologists and sports psycholo- 
gists focus on bringing awareness 
to this phenomenon. She says to 
date, however, the effectiveness 
of self-talk has not been scien- 
tifically studied in the exercise 
adherence domain. 

“Many studies have found that 
although people with chronic 
obstructive pulmonary disease exer- 
cise while they are in rehabilitation, 
and that exercise is helpful for the 
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management of their disease, once 
rehabilitation has ended, many of 
them stop exercising and go back 
to their sedentary lifestyles,” she 
said. “This phenomenon is seen in 
many other exercise-based rehabili- 
tation contexts such as cardiac 
rehabilitation.” 

Selzler says she first became 
interested in self-talk while fail- 
ing to modify her own organ- 
izing behaviour as part of a term 
project in a behaviour modification 
class she took as an undergrad 
at the University of Northern 
British Columbia. 

“After unsuccessfully trying to 
increase my scheduling and plan- 
ning behaviour, I had a bit of an 
epiphany and realized that how I 
was talking to myself about sched- 
uling was keeping me from doing 
the scheduling itself” said Selzler, 
who adds she immediately saw the 
benefits of self-talk. “It helped me, 
and maybe it might be able to help 
others, too.” 


66 People come here from 
all areas of the world 
and pursue interesting 
and innovative research. 
| really like being a part 
of that.” 


Anne-Marie Selzler 
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Selzler says self-talk is an appeal- 
ing intervention technique because 
it is something that people already 
use and requires few resources 
to deliver. 

“Simple, inexpensive and cost- 
effective techniques to help increase 
exercise participation are needed. 
Self-talk may be a technique that 
fits those criteria, and my research 
will help determine if this is 
the case.” 


» 


Anne-Marie Selzler 


Looking for the best place to 
undertake a master’s degree in this 
field of study at the crossroads of 
mind and body, Selzler chose the 
UofA. 

“After being here and meet- 
ing Dr. Wendy Rodgers (social 
psychology of exercise professor), I 
knew that the U of A was the right 
place for me. I really just went on a 
gut feeling, and I think it’s turned 
out well for me,” said Selzler, add- 
ing she was taken with the culture 
at the U of A. 

“People come here from all areas 
of the world and pursue interesting 
and innovative research. I really like 
being a part of that.” 

Frederick Banting and Charles 
Best Canada Graduate Scholarships 
provide special recognition and 
support to students pursuing 
doctoral degrees in a health-related 
field in Canada. The U of A’s other 


Banting and Best prize winner, 
Daniel Prins, a PhD student in 
the Department of Biochemistry, 
received $81,667 over three years 
for his project entitled Regulation 
of Store-Operated Calcium Entry 


in Cancer. Mi 
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JULY & AUGUST, EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Join the Office of Sustainability for a free walk- 
ing tour of North Campus and discover some of the 
features that make the U of A a leader in campus 
sustainability and earned the institution a STARS 
Silver rating this past spring. Discover how the uni- 
versity produces 30 per cent of its own electricity, 
where thousands of pounds of food scraps end 

up every year, how the sun’s energy helps power 
certain trash cans, and more. Register at http://svy. 
mk/1004fCa. Registration closes the Tuesday prior. 
Noon to 1 p.m. 1-173 ECHA. 


UNTIL JUNE 29 


U of A Museums present SIZE MATTERS: Big 
Prints From Around the World. From miniature 
to monolithic, artists have been playing with scale 
for thousands of years. SIZE MATTERS features the 
work of contemporary printmakers—working in 
media as diverse as woodcuts and digital prints on 
fabric—from Canada, the United States, Finland, 
Japan and beyond, who all have one thing in com- 
moni: they like to think big. Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL JULY 6 


before and again: Justin Ogilvie. This exhibition is 
the final visual presentation for the degree of mas- 
ter of fine arts in painting. FAB Gallery. 


JULY 10, 17, 24, 31 


TLS Concept and Course Design Series. The 
Centre for Teaching and Learning is pleased to 
offer the TLS Concepts and Course Design Series 
throughout the year. Participants will develop an 
understanding of the principles of course design, 
enabling them to apply discussed concepts to their 
own teaching practice. Register at utsregistration. 
ualberta.ca. 


JULY 17 


Planes, Trains & Automobiles: High Level Bridge 
Streetcar. Ride the rails with us and learn about 
Edmonton's streetcars. Enjoy a guided tour of the 
Streetcar Museum and have an exclusive look at 
the restored streetcars of the Edmonton Radial 
Railway Society. Then board the streetcar for a 
breathtaking view and fascinating anecdotes of 


Edmonton's history by city archivist Kathryn Livaly. 
Light snack provided. Children 10 and up are 
welcome. 7—9 p.m. Strathcona Streetcar Barn, 103 
Street and 84 Avenue. $5 per person. For more 
information, email katy.yachimec@ualberta.ca or 
call 780-492-6530. 


JULY 18 


Moodle Drop-In Session. Moodle drop-in ses- 
sions are intended for individuals who have taken 
Moodle Basics training and require assistance with 
their individual courses, A CTL staff member will 
be available during the specified time for faculty 
to drop in to the computer lab to receive one-on- 
one assistance with their courses, This can include 
discussion regarding the design of a course, use 
of different tools, setting up grade books and 
assisting with rearranging content migrated from 


Vista. We ask that individuals sign up for the drop- 


in sessions so we can anticipate demand and have 
the appropriate number of staff available during 
the sessions. 2—4 p.m. 1-30 Cameron Library. 
Register at utsregistration.ualberta.ca. 


JULY 23 


Student Engagement Strategies for the Large 
Classroom. Research shows that many students 

are not actively engaged in their large classes. 
Implications of this include reduced academic 
achievement, low attendance and high attrition rates. 
But there is hope! In this session we will review 
evidence-based strategies and innovative strategies 
from across our campus to encourage active learning 
in large classes. 10:30—-11:30 p.m, 217/219 TELUS 
Centre. Register at utsregistration.ualberta.ca. 


JULY 31 


Breton Plots Field Day 2013. Come get a tour of 
the Breton plots near the village of Breton, 100 
kilometres southwest of Edmonton, and take part 

in lively discussions and lectures on topics such as 
the nutrients in John Deere Green, the benefits of 
pulse crops in cropping rotations, faba beans, how 
to think like a plant to grow more yield, and much 
more. 11 a.m.—4 p.m. Breton Community Centre. 
Cost is $25. Lunch will be served at the Breton 
Community Centre. Register at tinyurl.com/kyepmc2. 
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~ No checkered flag at finish line but race team finds silver lining 


Richard Cairney 


team of University of Alberta engin- 

eering students has returned from an 

international race-car competition 
in the United States inspired to take their car 
to the next level at an upcoming competition 
in Germany. 


G4 The UofAisa powerful proving 
ground. It’s a great place to find 
great engineers.” 


Calvin Austrom 


Shawn Stevenson, team lead of the 
university's Formula Society of Automotive 
Engineers (FSAE) race car team, says the 
group gathered important experience and 
data on its new car at the Formula West com- 
petition in Lincoln, Nebraska, June 19 to 22. 

The team hoped to finished in a higher 
position than it did, coming in 26th place 
overall, out of entries from 100 universities. 


The U of A team did receive some positive 
results. It was one of only 27 cars that made 
it into the final endurance race, and it placed 
seventh overall in the design category. 

Stevenson says the team didn’t have time to 
do much testing of their design before heading 
into the competition—otherwise it would 
have placed even higher in the design category. 

“The judges recognized that our car has a 
lot of potential and that we put a lot of effort 
into design—but our biggest problem was 
lack of testing,” he said. “They want to see you 
design something, predict what will happen 
when you take the car on the road, then show 
what happened and even if there are discrep- 
ancies between what you predicted would 
happen and what did happen, it’s OK as long 
as you know why, and what you did about it.” 

Student teams in the FSAE events design, 
build and race their formula-style cars. Non- 
driving categories they are judged on include 
presentations that cover the design, the 
business plan and the costs associated with 
the project. 

Stevenson says the team will take the next 
few weeks to fine-tune the car, resolving a 
variety of “small problems” before heading 
to Hockenheim, Germany, in August to give 
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Engineering alumnus Graham Kawulka, a member of 
the Faculty of Engineering’s first FSAE race team, is 
all smiles as he checks out the 2013 team’s car. 


the team a second chance to see their car’s 
full potential. 

The U of A team has fared quite well 
at FSAE competitions in the past. In 2011 
it placed seventh and in 2010 it placed 
fourth. Last year the team was devastated 
when the car’s chassis was deemed unfit for 
race conditions. 


Team members turned the bad news into 
an opportunity to improve their game, with 
a core of about 16 members putting in an 
estimated 6,000 hours of work on the car over 
the past year. 

The car has a top speed of about 100 km/h 
but is built for quick acceleration and tight 
cornering. The vehicle weighs 314 lbs., is 
powered by a 418 cc gasoline engine and can 
pull 1.5 G ina corner. 

Engineering students who work in student 
clubs and projects form strong bonds and 
learn from one another—and the FSAE team 
is no exception: even alumni from the team 
show up for the car’s unveiling. 

Mechanical engineers Graham Kawulka 
and Calvin Austrom graduated from the 
UofA engineering program in 2002 and 
were members of the first FSAE race team. To 
this day, they feel a bond with the team. Being 
part of a group like FSAE helps students learn 
more than they do in classrooms and gives 
them opportunities to apply their knowledge 
to real-life engineering challenges. 

“The U of A is a powerful proving 
ground,’ said Austrom. “It’s a great place to 
find great engineers.” Wi 


Teaming up to promote healthy kids in First Nation communities 


Sandra Kinash 
our First Nation com- 
munities are collaborating 
with University of Alberta 
researchers on the First Nation Child 
Development project. 

This collaboration, over the past 
two years, has looked at healthy child 
development from a community per- 
spective. Community partners pro- 
vide crucial guidance and knowledge 
that contributes to the success of this 
project. This collaborative project is 
also giving valuable research train- 
ing and experience to students at 
Yellowhead Tribal College (YTC) 
and graduate students at the U of A. 

The project is a community- 
based research partnership between 
four Yellowhead Tribal Council 
communities, the Community- 
University Partnership for the Study 
of Children, Youth, and Families 
(CUP) in the U of A’s Faculty 
of Extension, and Yellowhead 
Tribal College. 

Tyson Frencheater, Jeannie Paul 
and Garett Strawberry are students 
from the college who are assisting 
with the project. 

Last fall, these three students, 
along with eight others, enrolled in 
a community-based research course 
offered at the college and developed 
in collaboration with CUP. After 


completing the course, the trio 
WMG 
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joined the research team as student 
research assistants. This gave them 
hands-on experience with the data 
collection, analysis, interpretation 
and communication processes in 
the project. 


G6 {t will help focus on 
bringing tradityap back to 
the communities.” 


Tyson Frencheater 


Paul, also a U of A student in 
the Faculty of Native Studies, was 
surprised to learn how practical 
community-based research is. 

“This is all research but you 
wouldn't think so. I find it differ- 
ent from researching a paper. This 
is really hands-on and catches my 
attention. The researchers encour- 
age your input here and ask for your 
interpretation,’ she said. 

Seaneen O'Rourke, dean of pro- 
grams at Yellowhead Tribal College, 
sees benefits of the project for the 
college and its students. 

“This project made sense for 
YTC because the students are also 
community members. It provides 
them the experience of engaging 
with the community and doing 
research,’ said O’Rourke. “It is giving 
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(From left) Jeannie Paul, Garett Strawberry and Tyson Frencheater 


them experience they can put on 
their resume and then gain more 
senior experience. If any of them 
choose to do graduate work, it is 
such an advantage. 

“These types of partnerships are 
really important for YTC because 
it will help us develop research cap- 
acity, O'Rourke added. “We are not 
a research institution as such, but a 
small institution that offers certifi- 
cates and diplomas on our own. This 
kind of research strengthens and de- 
velops existing relationships between 
the college and the communities.” 

The research, led by CUP assist- 
ant director Rebecca Gokiert, looks 
critically at traditional forms of early 
childhood development assessments 
and explores ways to include the 
unique aspects of community values, 
cultural context and spirituality 
that are important in raising healthy 
young First Nation children. 

Both Strawberry and Frencheater 
think this project will help their 
communities strengthen supports for 
healthy child development. 

“There’s culture that is being lost. 
This measurement will show that 
some of the kids need to learn in cer- 
tain areas—especially the language,” 
said Strawberry. 

“This project can benefit the 
children by possibly taking our 
native tongue to the next level. It’s 
kind of been lost for generations,” 
said Frencheater. “It will help focus 
on bringing tradition back to the 
communities and on finding mentors 
to support children who will be the 
next generation.” 

Collaboration and learning for 
the students is a two-way street. 
Graduate student researchers on the 
project have gained knowledge from 
the YTC students. 

Tristan Robinson, a U of A hu- 
man ecology graduate student and 
research assistant on the project, 
says she feels her time spent on this 
project is invaluable. 

“The students give so much 
insight into things I had no idea 
about. They always bring in a focus 
that the rest of the research team 


doesn’t have. We put a certain 
academic focus on [the project] and 
they bring us back to a community 
focus,” said Robinson. 

She thinks the findings from this 
project will give the communities 
their own tool to strengthen parent 
and teacher engagement in the 
learning process. “It’s about engaging 
their children differently and getting 
the community involved as a whole 


in the learning process,” she said. 


The student research assist- 
ants have just completed their 
positions and have moved on to 
additional coursework toward their 
degrees and summer employment 
opportunities. 

The research team will be analyz- 
ing a new round of assessment data 
over the summer and will look 
for new Opportunities to engage 
Yellowhead Tribal College students 
in the fall of 2013. Mi 


Ken Porteous, associate dean of the Engineering Co-op Program, was award- 
ed the American Society for Engineering Education Clement J. Freund Award for 
outstanding contributions to the aims and ideals of co-op education. 


Dion Brocks, professor and associate dean for undergraduate student affairs 
in the Faculty of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences, received a fellowship 
from the Canadian Society for Pharmaceutical Sciences for his active sup- 
port of the society. Brocks is an associate editor of the Journal of Pharmacy & 
Pharmaceutical Science, has spearheaded poster judging, held a position on 
the awards committee and sat on the board of directors. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


UNIVERSITY. 1,600 sq. ft. unfurnished 
duplex backing onto Derrick Golf 
Course. 2 bedroom, office, family 
room, 3 bathrooms. Finished base- 
ment with pool table. Attached 2 

car garage. 5 km to U of A. $2,300/ 
month. 780-483-6616. cathy@ 
resumepeopleonline.com. 


GRANDVIEW DRIVE. Executive 4 
bedroom house. $3000/month. Text 
780-995-2300. 


OLD STRATHCONA. Snowbird 
wishes to rent her home and garden 
September to April. Main floor, 2 
bedrooms plus den. Fully furnished 
including linens, TV, Internet 

and all utilities. $1,500/month. 
780-498-0239 or janiswittchen@ 
hotmail.com. 


OLIVER CONDO. 6 — 24 month lease. 
https://www.airbnb.ca/rooms/567200. 
Email: summerlease41 or2@gmail. 
com. Messages: 780-760-7863 

(9am — 5pm). 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


ABSOLUTELY AMAZING VALUE. Very 
large condo located on Saskatchewan _ | 
Drive at 107 street. Walking dis- 
tance to U of A. Asking $475,000. 
Call Gord Young RE/MAX river city. 
780-668-9990 for private viewing. 


CENTRAL EDMONTON CONDO. 
Many upgrades. https://www.airbnb. 
ca/rooms/567200. Email: summer- 
lease41 or2@gmail.com. Messages: 
780-760-7863 (9am — 5pm). 


SPECTACULAR OCEANFRONT HOME 
NEAR VICTORIA. Private gated 
estate, magnificent gardens, unob- 
structed views of mountains and 
ocean. Steps to fishing, crabbing, | 
surfing, boating, beach walking. 
Website: surfsong.ca. 


SERVICES | 


ESSAY RESEARCH AND WRITING 
ASSISTANCE. All levels and subjects. 
1-888-345-8295. customessay@ 
bellnet.ca. 
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One of the objectives of the GIVE, GROW, PLAY Learning Event 
: ey A i ie naa a is to give U of A support staff the opportunity to increase our 
LM eee og Ge awareness of, and interaction with, the community in which we 
live. GIVE, GROW, PLAY is proud to be part of the solution to 
providing Edmontonians with low-cost housing alternatives by 
volunteering with Habitat for Humanity Edmonton at the Neufeld 
Landing build (11403-17 Avenue SW). To get involved go to 
www.hrs.ualberta.ca/Learning/Programs/GiveGrowPlay. 
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A tall Order 


U of A hockey legend and 
Hollywood star named to the 
Order of Canada 
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champion 


Killam chemistry 


Award winner opens minds to the 
wonders of organic chemistry 
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Many hands make 
light weightlifting 


Powerlifter gets spot from 
colleagues on way to world 
championship glory 


Pilot program 
launched to help 
student soldiers 
become leaders 


News Staff 


renewed partnership 

between the University 

of Alberta, the Canadian 
Armed Forces and the Department 
of National Defence will see a new 
joint pilot program take place at 
the U of A starting this fall. 
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Initiative renews a tradition between the 
U of A and the Canadian Armed Forces 
that dates back to the First World War. 


On July 8, the Honourable 
Peter MacKay, minister of national 
defence, announced the estab- 
lishment of the Civil Military 
Leadership Pilot Initiative, a pro- 
gram co-directed by the University 
of Alberta and the Canadian 
Armed Forces. The four-year pilot 
will serve as a testing model for 
similar program development at 
other Canadian universities. 

“This new joint pilot program is 
an example of outstanding collab- 
oration between the Department 
of National Defence, the Canadian 
Armed Forces and the University 
of Alberta,” said MacKay. “It 
renews a partnership between 
the university and the Canadian 
military dating back to the First 
World War. This keeps very much 
with the tradition of the Canadian 
Officer Training Corps, which was 
set up on campuses around Canada 
until 1968.” 

The leadership program will 
require students to be enrolled 
within any program at the 
University of Alberta and serving 
concurrently with a local army 
reserve unit. Students will need to 


Continued on page 3 
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A selection of the 150-plus dairy cows at the Dairy Research and Technology Centre housed on the University of Alberta’s South Campus step forward for a photo July 5. On 


average, a cow like no. 1183, better known as Elba, will produce 35 kilograms of milk per day for the 305 days a year that it is milked. 


Cyclotron facility revolutionizes medical isotope manufacturing 


Bryan Alary 


he University of Alberta officially 

opened a new cyclotron facility that 

will advance health care for Albertans 
and Canadians by providing a reliable supply of 
medical isotopes for diagnostic imaging. 

The Medical Isotope and Cyclotron Facility, 
which opened July 2 at the U of A’s south 
campus, houses a $28-million cyclotron research 
and production facility that will produce 
clinical-quality technetium-99m, an important 
isotope used for 80 per cent of nuclear medicine 
diagnostic procedures. 

Once fully operational, the facility will 
revolutionize how medical isotopes are manu- 
factured for routine clinical use—establishing 
the U of A as a centre of excellence in medical 
cyclotron research. 

“The University of Alberta’s Medical Isotope 
and Cyclotron Facility will create a steady sup- 
ply of medical isotopes used to help patients 
with cancer, cardiac, neurological and other 
diseases across Alberta and Canada,” said Sandy 
McEwan, lead researcher, professor and chair of 
the Department of Oncology. 

“These isotopes are not only safe and reli- 
able for patients, they are also cost-effective to 


Sandy McEwan shows Minister Rona Ambrose how 
to use a pair of remote-controlled robotic arms in the 
Medical Isotope and Cyclotron Facility. 


produce, and this research and academic facility 
will provide a model for similar cyclotron cen- 
tres nationally and internationally.” 

The Medical Isotope and Cyclotron Facility 
was made possible through $10.9 million in 
funding from the Government of Canada, 
including $7 million from Natural Resources 
Canada and $3 million from Western Economic 
Diversification Canada. 

“Tam so pleased to celebrate the grand 
opening of the University of Alberta's new 


BOOK TODAY! 


> Medical Isotope and Cyclotron Facility,’ said 


Rona Ambrose, minister of public works and 
government services and minister for the status 
of women. 

“This new facility will further create 
new opportunities for world-class research- 
ers here in Alberta and high-quality jobs 
through innovation.” 

The Government of Alberta contributed 
$5.4 million for the cyclotron project. That 
is over and above $18.4 million provided by 
Alberta Health Services to create a new central 
radiopharmacy, also housed in the centre. 

McEwan, also associate director of research 
at the Cross Cancer Institute in Edmonton, said 
the cyclotron is currently being commissioned 
but should be licensed and fully operational 
within a few months. 

It’s expected the facility will be in full pro- 
duction in the second quarter of 2014, help- 
ing ensure the country has a reliable supply of 
medical isotopes after the Chalk River reactor 
closes in 2016. 

“Our facility will give Canadians the confidence 
‘that there will be a safe, secure supply of medical 
isotopes for the next 20 years,” he said. 

The U of A facility utilized technology de- 


veloped by Advanced Cyclotron Systems Inc. 
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‘Dean of university hockey named to Order of Canada 


News Staff 


lare Drake, legendary 
University of Alberta 


Golden Bears men’s hockey 
coach and the most successful coach 


in the history of Canadian univer- 
sity hockey, has been appointed as a 
member of the Order of Canada. 


Throughout his career, 
Drake has provided 
enlightened leadership 

to hockey coaching 
development, and his writing 
contributed substantially 

to the theoretical 
background of the renowned 
Canadian Coaching 
Certification Program. 


as head coach of the Edmonton 
Oilers, then part of the World 
Hockey Association. In 1989-90, 
Drake served as an assistant coach 


for the National Hockey League 


Winnipeg Jets. More recently, he was 


a technical advisor to the U of A 
Pandas women’s hockey team 
during the 1997-98 and 1998-99 
seasons—the team’s first two years 
in existence—under current head 
coach Howie Draper. Drake also 
worked with the Dallas Stars during 
the 2001 Stanley Cup playoffs. 

Throughout his career, Drake 
has provided enlightened leadership 
to hockey coaching development, 
and his writing contributed sub- 
stantially to the theoretical back- 
ground of the renowned Canadian 
Coaching Certification Program. 
A gifted teacher, he has conducted 
coaching workshops and hockey 
clinics around the world. 

His numerous coaching honours 


coach in any sport. He is a member 
of the U of A, UBC, Edmonton, 
Alberta and Canada Sports Halls 
of Fame and is an honorary life 
member of the Alberta Football 
Coaches Association. 


ISESESETS 


He has also received an honor- 
ary doctor of laws degree from the 
U of A, the school’s Distinguished 
Alumni Award, the Alberta 
Centennial Medal and the Alberta 


Order of Excellence. i 


include the 3M Gordon Juckes 
Award from Hockey Canada and 
the Geoff Gowan Award from the 
Canadian Coaching Association, 


Drake, famously known as the 
dean of intercollegiate hockey 
coaches, led the Golden Bears 
hockey team to six national cham- 
pionships and 697 wins between 
1958 and 1989. He was named 
Canadian Inter-university Athletic 
Union Coach of the Year twice and 
Canada West Coach of the Year 
four times. On June 1, 1990, the 
U of A dedicated Varsity Arena 
to him and renamed it the Clare 
Drake Arena. 

Drake, who won a record 17 
Canada West conference titles, also 
coached football for a short time in 
the 1960s, leading both the hockey 
and football teams to national titles 
during the 1967-68 academic year. 

A co-coach of Canada’s 1980 
Olympic hockey team, he coached 
gold-medal teams at the World 
Student Games and at the Spengler 
Cup tournament. Drake took a 
leave of absence from the university 


in 1975 and 1976 to take the reins 


News Staff 


aul Gross gained fame portraying an 

officer of the Royal Canadian Mounted 

Police; now, the University of Alberta 
alumnus has been named an officer of the Order 
of Canada for his contributions to Canadian film 
and television. 


66 One really good thing that a school 
can give you, and the U of A did for 
me, is put you into parts you would 
never ordinarily play.” 


Paul Gross 


The Calgary-born actor, writer and direc- 
tor, who earned a bachelor of fine arts degree in 
drama from the U of A, is among the 74 newest 
recipients of Canada’s highest civilian honour. 

After attending the U of A, Gross pursued 
a career in the theatre, receiving a Dora Award 
nomination for Best Performance in the title 
role of Romeo and Juliet (1985) and winning the 
Dora for his role in the 1988 North American 
premiere of Observe the Sons of Ulster Marching 
Towards the Somme. 

“One really good thing that a school can give 
you, and the U of A did for me, is put you into 


which is the top honour for any 


parts you 
would never 
ordinarily 
play,” said 
Gross in an 
interview in 
advance of 
receiving a 
Distinguished 
Alumni 
Award from 
the U of Ain 
2002. “So you 
get stretched 
in differ- 

ent directions and have to reach for things that 
might not come naturally to you.” 


Paul Gross 


Gross became an icon of Canadian identity 
after his breakthrough role as Benton Fraser, the 
Mountie in the TV series Due South, brought 
him wide recognition in both Canada and the 
United States. He won two Gemini Awards for 
Best Actor during the show’s four-season run 
from 1994 to 1999, also serving as executive 
producer and writer for many episodes. He went 
on to win two more acting Geminis in 2004 and 
2007 for his lead role in the TV series Slings 
and Arrows. 

In addition to being an award-winning actor, 
he is a musician, a director and a writer—at one 


time serving as the playwright-in-residence at 
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Clare Drake drops the puck on the opening of the 2012-13 Golden Bears hockey season, which marked 100 years of U of A hockey. 
(TOP, from left) Barry Richardson with Drake and Jim Coombs. This picture was taken during the 1971-72 season. 


Due South actor named officer of Order of Canada 


the Stratford Festival. In 1982, he won a Clifford 
E. Lee National Playwriting Award for The Deer 
and the Antelope Play. He has written four plays, 
all of which have been successfully produced 

to critical acclaim, and several television and 
movie screenplays. 

In 2002, he made his film directorial debut 
with Men With Brooms, also serving as co-writer, 
producer and star. Along with its commercial 
success as one of the highest-grossing English 
Canadian movies in decades, the curling-themed 
film was nominated for a Canadian Comedy 
Award for direction and a Genie Award for 
its screenplay. 

Gross again combined his acting, writing and 
directing talents for the 2008 film Passchendaele. 
Inspired by his grandfatl er’s experiences in the 
First World War and his passion for Canadian 
history, the film won a Directors Guild of 
Canada Award and a Genie Award for Best 
Motion Picture. . 

In 2009, he won the Governor General 
National Arts Centre Award for Achievement. 

He continues to write, direct and act in 
film, on television and onstage. His most 
recent credits include starring in the 2010 film 
Gunless, co-starring with Kim Cattrall in the 
Noel Coward play Private Lives in Toronto 
and Broadway in 2011, and appearing this year 
in a recurring role in the TV series Republic 
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hen Dennis Hall began 

his work on boronic 

acids 15 years ago, he 
says, he never dreamed that curi- 
osity-based investigation of these 
compounds would lead to a drug 
with the potential to be effective in 
the fight against cancer. 

“When I started here in 1997, 
interest in these compounds was 
just starting to develop,” said Hall, 
an organoboron chemist in the 
University of Alberta's famed chem- 
istry department. “Today, almost 
my entire program centres on this 
one way or another. 

Hall, recently named one of 
seven 2013-14 Killam Professorship 
recipients, has made fundamental 
discoveries that have completely 
changed how researchers in aca- 
demia and industry think about and 
use boronic compounds, including 
how they can be used as catalysts for 
chemical reactions, as part of new 
strategies for green chemistry, and 
in the creation of new compounds 
that are currently in preclinical 
development for treating cancer. 

“This is always a good lesson— 
you take a risk in your research or 
are interested in the small things 
that may not enter into the general 


Ai 


Among Dennis Hall’s awards are the E.W.R. Steacie Memorial Fellowship in 2008 and the 
Rutherford Award for Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching in 2009. 


Hall’s research isn’t the only 
facet of his academic life that is 
renowned. Fellow chemist Todd 
Lowary—a teaching and research 
standout in his own right, having 
received the Killam Professorship 
last year—describes Hall's commit- 
ment to mentoring as “total.” 

“Tt is not an exaggeration to say 
Hall’s research accomplishments 
have been matched by his contri- 
butions to education and training 
students at both the graduate and 
undergraduate level,” said Lowary. 

Hall says his role in the under- 
graduate classroom is simple—ad- 
vocate for organic chemistry. 

“Tm not trying to make all my 
students like it, but the one thing 


importance of that science and how 
it has contributed in many ways to 
our standard of living—plastics, 
polymers, insecticides, pharma- 
ceutical drugs. We live 25 years 
longer than our grandparents and 

it is in large part because of organic 
chemistry. 

“I don’t necessarily need every- 
one to love organic chemistry, but at 
least they won't go home thinking 
it’s useless.” 

Along the way to bringing an 
appreciation of organic chemistry 
to students, Hall won the Faculty 
of Science Teaching Award in 
2007 and a Rutherford Award 
for Excellence in Undergraduate 
Teaching in 2009. In 2008, Hall was 
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much the same manner as the 
Killam Professorship, to those who 
have shown excellence in the areas 
of teaching, research and service. 

Perhaps a victim of his own suc- 
cess, Hall has seen limited duty in 
the organic chemistry lecture halls 
in the last few years. In 2008, he re- 
ceived the E.W.R. Steacie Memorial 
Fellowship, a prestigious research 
award that relieves professors of 
their teaching duties for two years. 
The fellowship and a steady line of 
graduate assignments have kept him 
out of the undergraduate classroom, 
but he keeps his hand in it. 

Hall and organic chemistry lab 
director Hayley Wan are in the 
midst of developing a virtual lab 
to be implemented in the coming 
year to help demystify the organic 
chemistry lab and, ultimately, make 
organic chemistry “less scary and 
more fun.” 

Hall is also a responsible 
departmental citizen who stays in 
touch with the chemistry com- 
munity at large. He has held roles 


such as organic chemistry course 


Killam 


and is the current chair of the 
organic chemistry division. He also 
has an exemplary record of service 
to the Canadian organic chemistry 
and international organoboron 
chemistry communities, including 
a stint in 2009-10 as chair of the 
Canadian Society for Chemistry’s 
organic division. 

“You have to be a team player 
when you are on faculty,” he said. “I 
believe faculty are primarily motiv- 
ated by research but being perfec- 
tionists, if they are given a job, they 
will try to do their best. No matter 
what job I’m given, I always try to 
do my best.” 

He adds it would be tough 
not to be a contributing member 
of his department in light of the 
overwhelming support he has felt 
from his colleagues and department 
administration through good times 
and bad. 

“T have always liked the quality 
of my colleagues, and it’s great to 
work with people who are world 
leaders in their field,” said Hall. 
“Chemistry at the U of A is a great 


I try hard at, and succeed at toa named Distinguished University co-ordinator and chair of the 


Professor, which is given out in 


public, but it can lead to what we department that has always at- 


have right now.” certain extent, is to convey the graduate admissions committee, tracted great people.” Hi 


Health Sciences Council welcomes new chair and vice-chair 


Anne Pratt were elected by the council's membership and have one-year, interprofessional educa- 


renewable terms. tion opportunities for 


“Tt is an honour to have the support of our provost and my _ our students.” 


The Health Sciences 
Council was established 


he Health Sciences Council is pleased to welcome 
its new chair Doug Miller, dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry, and vice-chair Jim Kehrer, 


decanal colleagues on the council, at a university with such 
breadth in its health sciences faculties,” said Miller. “Together, 
at the U of A in the 


Sup) 


dean of the Faculty we are committed to the success of our faculties and learn- ‘ 

of Pharmacy and ers as valued members of an integrated team of health mid-1980s as a formal ad- 

Pharmaceutical Sciences. professionals.” ministrative arrangement 
Dean Miller has been Following an extensive review and planning process, the through which the health 


a member of the council council has created a new structure. An executive director, science faculties could 


since July 2012; Dean 
Kehrer joined in 2009. 
The new chair and vice- 
chair will lead strategic 
planning for the coun- 


accountable to the council and reporting through the chair, strengthen collaboration 


will undertake management of the council's activities. This ap- of equals. The council Ramee Kenran 


proach allows the deans a closer connection with, and greater comprises the deans from 


responsibility for, the council’s new and continued initiatives. faculties and schools 
The HSC continues to be accountable to the provost and with health sciences activities, and has continued academic 
vice-president (academic). and administrative responsibility for the Health Sciences 
“We have an exciting opportunity here to play a leader- 
ship role with both internal and external partners,” said 
Kehrer. “We are well positioned to lead the way in educat- 
ing health professionals for the 21st century, and in finding 


innovative ways to work together, particularly in improving 


cil and champion the : A 
Education and Research Commons and the Edmonton Clinic 


Health Academy. 
The council extends special thanks to Lory Laing, interim 
dean of the School of Public Health, for outstanding leader- 


council’s initiatives in 
fostering collaborative 
health sciences scholar- 
ship at the University of 
Alberta. Both positions 
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ship as council chair during the past year. Wi 
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complete the formal academic objectives of the institution, as well as meet 
specific military training requirements to be eligible to receive a certificate 
marking their participation in the program. 

In keeping with a proud tradition of co-operation with the Canadian 
Armed Forces, the university’s leadership in undertaking this pilot 
program responds to the institution’s vision of welcoming change and 
seizing opportunity. Acting Provost Martin Ferguson-Pell said the U of A’s 
involvement is fundamentally linked to its desire to contribute to the “fur- 


Congratulations to Susanne Barton who 
won aa copy of Demeter Goes Skydiving—a 
book of poetry by Susan McCaslin, courtesy 
of the U of A Press—as part of Folio’s July 
19 “Are You a Winner?" contest. Barton 
identified the object in the last issue's 
photo as another monolith just east of the 
CCIS building. Up for grabs this issue is the 
second-last Butterdome butter dish. To win 
it, simply identify where the object pictured 
is located and email your answer to folio@ 
ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, Aug. 12 
and you will be entered into the draw. 


SuaWAIS PIEYOIY 


ther development of our society and its institutions.” 

“We are delighted with the strengthening of links between Canada’s 
military and our institution,’ said Ferguson-Pell. “The University of Alberta 
is ideally situated for the development and testing of this program, given our 
region’s strong support for the military and sizable presence of regular and 
reserve forces, as well as our institution’s ongoing commitment to developing 
outstanding learning and leadership opportunities for our students.” 

The leadership program, open to both officers and non-commissioned 
members of the reserves, aims to develop future citizen-leaders by offering 
significant academic and extracurricular opportunities that will broaden 
the participants’ experience and develop skilled, disciplined leaders. 
Students must apply to and be accepted by the university and one of the 
local army reserve units separately. Wi 
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Raquel Maurier 
edical, agricultural and computer sci- 
ence researchers from the University 
of Alberta have teamed up to develop a 
test that will make Canadians feel safer about the 
meat they put on their tables. 

The testing device, which is the size of a large 
shoebox, can detect pathogenic E. coli while meat 
is still at food processing facilities. The test is more 
sensitive at picking up E. coli strains, faster at pin- 
pointing results and less expensive than other tests 
that are currently used. 

Linda Pilarski from the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry and Lynn McMullen from the Faculty 
of Agricultural, Life and Environmental Sciences 
lead the U of A team fine-tuning this E. coli test, 
which received $500,000 in funding from Genome 
Alberta and its partners this week. Their U of A 
colleagues include Michael Ganzle from ALES 
and Faculty of Science researcher Patrick Pilarski 
from the Alberta Innovates Centre for Machine 
Learning. Xianqin Yang will collaborate from the 
Lacombe Research Centre operated by Agriculture 
and Agri-Food Canada in central Alberta. 

The test will be easy to use on site at food pro- 
cessing facilities. Users will place a sample of meat 
in a machine and push a button, and results will 
be available in less than an hour. The device makes 
millions of copies of the genes in the meat sample 
to determine whether E. coli is present. 

“It’s like a molecular Xerox machine,’ said 
Linda Pilarski. “It’s an exciting application that 


allows us to test for E. coli toxins and genes 


that allow bacteria to stick to meat. The current 
tests used in the food processing industry have 
issues and sometimes don’t detect contaminants 

as effectively as they should, due to a variety of 
complicating factors. This relatively new molecular 
technology will be much more efficient and much 
less subject to complications.” 

She added that the team is building on their 
previous research, which led to the development of 
the testing device's inner workings and instrumen- 
tation. The technology is simple and even does its 
own quality control. 

“What we are doing is building on previously 
developed technology at the U of A that was de- 
signed to detect pathogens of various diseases. And 
we're building on a whole series of research adyan- 
ces that occurred over years to get to this point.” 

The U of A-led team demonstrates the power of 
interdisciplinary collaboration. Linda Pilarski—a 
researcher in the Department of Oncology, 
the Department of Medical Microbiology 
and Immunology, and Laboratory Medicine 
Pathology—provides expertise in molecular biol- 
ogy and deyice development. McMullen and Yang 
are authorities on issues that arise during meat 
processing. Ganzle is an E. coli expert, and Patrick 
Pilarski contributes computer science expertise. 

“It’s a fantastic collaboration that demonstrates 
research makes an impact in the day-to-day lives 
of Albertans and Canadians,’ says Linda Pilarski. 
“Our work is addressing a very important public 
health safety issue that will make Canadians feel 
safer and more secure about the meat they eat and 
about meat processing facilities. This will also give 
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The E. coli testing device developed by U of A researchers 
is easy to use and can provide results within an hour. 


the province an economic edge because the testing 
devices will be commercially deyeloped here.” 

McMullen is also excited about the collabora- 
tion and what the team can do in the future as well. 

“With a quick test that can be done in the 
processing facility without highly trained micro- 
biology technical expertise, industry will have a 
tool to make rapid decisions on the safety of their 
products. 

“The application of the technology to E. coli is 
only a starting point. There is potential to expand 
the technology to other food-borne pathogens. 
Working with meat and detection of pathogens 
can be a challenge, and we have a multidisciplin- 
ary team that can respond to various challenges 
encountered working with meat. This multidisci- 
plinary collaboration will be key to our current 
and future success to help make food at the dinner 
table safer.” Wi 


Comments invited on draft memorandum of understanding 


Indira Samarasekera 


n June 27, 2013, an initial draft of the University of Alberta's 
memorandum of understanding with the Ministry of Enterprise 


and Advanced Education was posted on Colloquy. Over the sum- 


mer months, we invite all members of the community to review the draft of 
the MOU, engage with each other on its contents and provide comments, 


questions and suggestions by Aug. 30. 


The document, which will be submitted to the ministry on Oct. 31, 
should ideally be a full reflection of how we, as an academic community, de- 
fine our work, roles and responsibilities as an autonomous public university 
working for the public good. While preparing the first draft, we returned 
to the many insightful and well-expressed comments and suggestions that 
were posted or submitted in response to the government's letter of expecta- 
tion which was received on March 22, 2013. The new draft reflects—and 
in some places, directly draws on—the language of many of those ideas and 
suggestions. The next iteration, which will be prepared at the end of the 
summer for presentation to General Faculties Council Sept. 16, will simi- 
larly take into consideration the feedback received over the coming weeks. 

As you review the draft MOU, you will find that it consists of three 
major parts, in addition to a preamble and conclusion. The first two parts 
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focus on Campus Alberta and the four comprehensive academic research 
institutions, and will be drafted in conjunction with Alberta's other post- 


secondary institutions. (The current draft contains placeholder text.) The 


Music lessens perceived pain for kids in hospital 


Raquel Maurier 


ewly published findings by medical 

researchers at the University of Alberta 

provide more evidence that music de- 
creases children’s perceived sense of pain. 

Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry researcher 
Lisa Hartling led a research team that involved 
her colleagues from the Department of Pediatrics, 
as well as fellow researchers from the University 
of Manitoba and the United States. Their find- 
ings were published July 15 in the peer-reviewed 
journal JAMA Pediatrics. 

The team conducted a clinical research trial of 
42 children between the ages of three and 11 who 
came to the pediatric emergency department at 
the Stollery Children’s Hospital and needed IVs. 
Some of the children listened to music while get- 
ting an IV; others did not. Researchers measured 
the children’s distress, perceived pain levels and 
heart rates, as well as satisfaction levels of parents 
and satisfaction levels of health-care providers who 
administered the IVs. The trial took place between 
January 2009 and March 2010. 


“We did find a difference in the children’s 
reported pain—the children in the music group 
had less pain immediately after the procedure,’ said 
Hartling. “The finding is clinically important, and 
it’s a simple intervention that can make a big differ- 
ence. Playing music for kids during painful medical 
procedures would be an inexpensive and easy-to- 
use intervention in clinical settings.” 

The research showed that the children who 
listened to music reported significantly less pain, 
some demonstrated significantly less distress, and 
the children’s parents were more satisfied with care. 

In the music-listening group, 76 per cent of 
health-care providers said the IVs were very easy 
to administer—a markedly higher number than 
among the non-music group, in which only 38 per 
cent of health-care providers said the procedure 
was very easy. Researchers also noticed that the 
children who had been born prematurely experi- 
enced more distress overall. 

Hartling and her team hope to continue their 
research in this area, to see whether music or other 
distractions can make a big difference for kids 
undergoing other painful medical procedures. The 
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third section is, from our perspective, the most critical with its focus on the 
University of Alberta. We welcome input on all three sections, but are espe- 
cially interested in feedback on the U of A section, as well as the preamble. 

You can find a copy of the draft on Colloquy (see posting on June 27) 
or IdeaScale at www.change.ualberta.ca. We encourage the community to 
use IdeaScale as the main site of engagement because it allows for a freer 
flow of discussion and presents more options for participation; however, 
comments, questions and suggestions can be posted on Colloquy as well. 
You can also email ideas to change@ualberta.ca. In August, roundtable 
discussions will be organized to allow for face-to-face consultation. More 
details on these will be forthcoming later this month. Please let us know at 
change@ualberta.ca if you would be interested in attending. 

Thank you in advance for your contributions to the discussion. 


Lisa Hartling 


pain and distress from medical procedures can 
have “long-lasting negative effects” for children, 
note the researchers. 

“There is growing scientific evidence showing 
that the brain responds to different types of music 
in very specific ways,” said Hartling. “So addi- 
tional research into how and why music may be a 
better distraction from pain could help advance 
this field.” 

‘The study noted that previous research has 
shown that the mood of the music, whether it 
has lyrics and whether it is familiar to the listener 
could have an impact on pain perception as well. 

‘This research trial was funded by the Women 
and Children’s Health Research Institute. fi 


Research 
raises red flags 
for common 
treatment of 


kidney disease 


Raquel Maurier 


common clinical practice 
to prescribe high doses of 
calcium to patients with 
chronic kidney disease is being 
called into question after a medical 
research review was published in the 
peer-reviewed journal, The Lancet. 
The review, conducted by 
University of Alberta medical 
researchers and colleagues from 
the University of Toronto, showed 
that patients had less heart damage 
and were more apt to survive if they 
weren't on high doses of calcium as 
part of their treatment. 
The study’s senior author, Ross 
Tsuyuki from the U of A’s Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry, explains the 


| review showed a 22 per cent lower 


mortality rate and less calcifica- 
tion of heart arteries in chronic 
kidney disease patients who didn’t 
take high doses of calcium. The 
research looked at 11 randomized, 
controlled trials involving more 
than 4,600 patients, and compared 
people who took calcium with 
those who took non-calcium- 
based treatments such as sevelamer 
or lanthanum. 

Calcium is prescribed to kidney 
disease patients because their 
kidneys don’t function properly and 
can’t excrete phosphate, which can 
be hard on the body in high levels. 
Calcium given in high doses finds 
the phosphate in the body, clings to 
or binds to it, then removes it from 
the body through urine. Sevelamer 
or lanthanum can also get rid of 
phosphate in the body, but are 
much more expensive, costing dol- 
lars a day as opposed to pennies a 
day for calcium. 

“What we can say is that the 
risk of death is lower in those 
taking non-calcium-based treat- 
ments, said Tsuyuki, who works 
in the Division of Cardiology 
in the Department of Medicine 
and the Mazankowski Alberta 
Heart Institute at the U of A. 

“What we don’t know is the 
exact mechanism of this finding and 
whether it is that calcium is bad, 
or that sevelamer and lanthanum 
are good.” 

Tsuyuki notes that some 
researchers and physicians have 
been saying for years that kidney 
disease patients need to get off 
calcium. “Now we think our review 
shows there is much more solid 
evidence to argue for that change to 
clinical practice.” 

Lead U of T researcher Sophie 
Jamal added, “Doctors commonly 
prescribe calcium supplements to 
prevent elevated phosphate levels, 
which can damage the body, but 
a growing number of studies have 
shown calcium supplements may 
actually increase the risk of heart 
disease. Our study validates these 
claims and, for the first time, shows 
the long-term consequences of 
taking calcium supplements can 
be dangerous for patients with 
kidney disease.” 1 


Michael Brown 


ven when Danielle Savoie has what 
seems like the weight of the world on 
her shoulders, she’s not alone. 

The customer service co-ordinator with 
the Saville Community Sports Centre 
may have been the only one lifting the 
weight en route to four silver medals while 
representing Canada at the International 
Powerlifting Federation World Classic 
Championships in Suzdal, Russia, but she 
says there were many hands on the bar 
in spirit. 

“The people I work with are fantastic,” 
said Savoie. “It’s been so supportive, whether 
I want to take more courses, take time off to 
train or go compete. It’s a very positive work 
environment, and I look forward to coming 
to work eyery day.” 

Savoie graduated from the University of 
Alberta in 2012 with a bachelor of physical 
education degree and immediately stepped 
into her role with the Saville Centre. 


It wasn’t long after she started with the 
Saville Centre that Savoie made her initial 
foray into powerlifting. 

“T’ve always had some muscle on me and 
I love strength sports,” said Savoie, who 
played football and dabbled in bobsleigh 
before a knee injury during a rugby game sent 
her looking for a new challenge. “I thought 
I would try something that was still a strength 
sport, but a little bit lower impact.” 

Then, nine months ago, a friend invited 
her to try out the U of A Powerlifting Club. 
Having worked as a personal trainer on 
campus while she completed the final two 
years of her degree, Savoie was no stranger to 
a weight room. 

“T love feeling strong, and the club mem- 
bers are fantastic,” she said. “It’s a great way 
to meet new members who share the same in- 
terest and are interested in healthy lifestyles.” 

A natural, Savoie had been training for less 
than two months when she signed up for the 
club’s powerlifting meet in December 2012, 
where she won all three categories—bench 
press, squat and dead lift—in her weight class. 


Power athlete credits colleagues for help with the heavy lifting 


statt spotlight 


Savoie then booked her ticket for the 
world championships just three months later 
by powering her way to victory at a national 
competition held in British Columbia this 
past March. 

Once in Russia, Savoie competed in 
the first-ever classic powerlifting competi- 
tion, which differentiates itself from the 
“equipped” category in that classic doesn’t al- 
low for any clothing or supports that enhance 
the lift. 

She endured seemingly unending bus rides 
and a steady diet of pancakes, potatoes and 
bacon to earn a steady string of silver medals 
with a bench press of 75 kilograms, a squat 
of 112.5 kg and a dead lift of 132.5 kg—all of 
which were good enough for a second-place 
finish in the overall category. 

“It was interesting, and it was a little 
intimidating—a lot of these women haye 
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Danielle Savoie competing at the International 
Powerlifting World Classic Championships in Russia. 


been competing for many years,” she said. “Ir 
was great to see that calibre of athleticism. 
“I was just so excited to be a part of it." 


U of A research informs U.S. medical guidelines on gestational diabetes 


Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry Staff 


edical researchers at the University 

of Alberta are providing their ex- 

pertise to the U.S. government to 
help guide recommendations on gestational 
diabetes screening. 

Lisa Hartling, a researcher in the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry, recently pub- 
lished her team’s work comparing differ- 
ent approaches to screening for gestational 
diabetes and the impact of treatment. The 
findings were presented to the U.S. National 
Institutes of Health and the U.S. Preventive 
Services Task Force, which would like to 
see standardized screening and diagnosis of 
gestational diabetes across the United States# 
The findings were also published earlier this 
year in the peer-reviewed journal Annals of 
Internal Medicine. 

The research was funded by the U.S. 
government via the Agency for Healthcare 
Research and Quality to provide evidence for 
recommendations about how to best screen 
for and diagnose gestational diabetes. The 
agencies involved also wanted to identify the 


harms and benefits of treating women for 
gestational diabetes. There are 11 centres in 
North America that do this type of evidence- 
based research for the Agency for Healthcare 
Research and Quality. Hartling’s team is the 
only such group in Canada and was chosen 
because of their expertise and knowledge in 
this area. 


66 In medical research, you ideally 
want to find the tests that are 
most effective at both pinpointing 
those who have a condition and 
identifying those who don’t have 
the condition.” 


Lisa Hartling 


Hartling’s team reported on the variations 
in screening recommendations by different 
organizations around the world. For example, 
some recommend that pregnant women 


undergo two tests. If the first test registers 
high levels of glucose, then patients go for a 
second, more definitive test. Other organiza- 
tions recommend pregnant women receive 
only one test. Some organizations screen all 
pregnant women for gestational diabetes, 
whereas others only screen women who 
exhibit risk factors. 

The team found that a fasting blood test 
was very effective at ruling women out for 
gestational diabetes. Another test, in which 
women drink a sugary drink before a blood 
test, was better at pinpointing those who had 
gestational diabetes. This sugary-drink test 
resulted in fewer false positives, although 
many still occur. 

“In medical research, you ideally want to 
find the tests that are most effective at both 
pinpointing those who have a condition and 
identifying those who don’t have the condi- 
tion,” Hartling explains. 

“There is no gold-standard test for this 
condition, which is why so many organiza- 
tions have come up with different approaches 
on how to test for gestational diabetes. The 
National Institutes of Health would like to 


see some of these controversies resolved. 
They aim to develop a consensus statement to 
guide practice in the United States.” 

The potential downsides identified to 
treating women for gestational diabetes— 
through glucose monitoring, modified 
diets and insulin if needed—were increased 
costs and the possibility of more apprehen- 
sion over the “label” of gestational diabetes. 
For example, some studies show that care 
for women with gestational diabetes may 


be more precautionary, such as inducing 
labour and admitting babies to neonatal 
intensive care. 

Hartling and her team also examined 
whether mothers and their babies experi- 
enced health improvements when gestational 
diabetes was treated. They found that the 
benefits were many, including fewer deliv- 
ery problems, more healthy-sized babies 
and less incidence of high blood pressure 
for mothers. 

Hartling’s team members included col- 
leagues from the Department of Pediatrics 
and a fellow researcher from the University 


of Calgary. Mi 


Nursing program tackles major health challenges in Ghana 


Bryan Alary 


whatever, you may not see any need to take medication from 


the hospital.” 


n his native Ghana, Yakubu Salifu says, tuberculosis isn’t 

just a lethal infectious disease, it carries a social stigma 

bearing the name “ghost cough” —as in the afflicted are 
among the walking dead. 

Overcoming this stigma among the general public and 
health-care workers has the potential to improve treatment 
outcomes—a challenge Salifu is working to solve through an 
intensive research practicum at the University of Alberta. 


& 6 Each one of us from the University of Ghana 
has become a better researcher because of 
our time here. | am overwhelmed and very 
proud to be associated with the University 
of Alberta.” 


Yakubu Salifu 


“Tuberculosis has been a major problem in Ghana since 
time immemorial. And many people have different cultural 
beliefs about the cause, and that can affect treatment,’ says 
Salifu, a nursing master’s student at the University of Ghana. 
“If you believe TB is caused by some spirit or witchcraft or 


The stigma of TB has not only led to social isolation, but 
it can also lead to outright hostility toward patients—affect- 
ing their desire to seek treatment, their familial support and 
even the quality of care from some health workers. And even 
if patients do seek treatment, they often stop when they first 
start to feel better, before the drugs have run their course. 

Solving this social-cultural and service-delivery problem 
is a major challenge, but one Salifu is looking to tackle with 
help from the U of A’s Faculty of Nursing. Salifu is one of 
12 University of Ghana students who spent seven weeks in 
Edmonton on an intensive practicum—researching topics 
such as breast cancer, midwifery, pregnancy complications 
and mental health. 

It’s part of a decade-long partnership with the faculty's 
Global Nursing Office, says Sylvia Barton, associate dean of 
global health. The program is not only advancing health care 
in Ghana, but also transforming post-secondary by training 
the next generation of professors to educate students. 

“Ghana's progress in terms of health systems, develop- 
ment and educating health sciences professionals requires the 
development of nursing and nurses with an advanced educa- 
tion to help them move into a self-sustaining cycle,” Barton 
says. “The health of Ghana is going in a positive trend toward 
increased health, but it does have a way to go.” 

Salifu says he’s enjoyed the opportunity to live and work 
on the U of A campus, including access to the university's 
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Tuberculosis, a major health and social problem in Ghana, is one of the 
challenges 12 students from the University of Ghana are working to solve 
through an intensive research practicum at U of A. 


libraries, which are more comprehensive than Ghana's and 
add to the value of the practicum experience. He's enjoyed 
his experience so much he’s looking to apply for the PhD 
program in nursing. 

“Each one of us from the University of Ghana has become 
a better researcher because of our time here. I am over- 
whelmed and yery proud to be associated with the University 


of Alberta 
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U of A staff lend helping hand in Calgary flood recovery 


News Staff 


niversity of Alberta staff have been busy lending a 
hand as southern Alberta recovers from devastating 


flood damage. 


Teams from the U of A community pulled together to help 
out in various ways, from organizational work to helping clean 
up the beleaguered city of Calgary and saving a museum collec- 
tion in High River. 

Risk Management 
Services, Facilities 
and Operations and 
Ancillary Services 
were among the first 
to answer the call 
for aid at the end of 
June by helping out 


their colleagues at 


University of Calgary 


Gillian Edwards, Stephanie Mahovlic and 
Alan Clay from the U of A’s Calgary Centre 
helped with cleanup at Prince’s Island 
Park June 30. 


residences. Those 
facilities were opened 
for evacuees follow- 
ing floods that forced 
hundreds of people Calgary and High River last month. 

The first team of 19 U of A workers—four front desk staff 
and 15 housekeepers—was gathered and bused to Calgary over 
the Canada Day weekend and stayed until mid-week, then were 


director of Ancillary Services for the U of A. Overall, the work- 
ers served 450 evacuees and more than 100 emergency response 
workers who were staying at the residences. Staff from U of A 
residence life services also aided some of the victims with coun- 
selling, Dawson added. 

“Everyone is feeling a lot of satisfaction that they were able 
to help, and it just speaks to the character of the people we have 
working at the U of A that they would do that.” 

The U of A Digital Strategy team also provided support to 
back up the University of Calgary's website and stood ready to 
help over the long weekend as well. 

And a handful of staff from the U of A’s Calgary Centre 
were busy June 30, grabbing rakes and shovels to help other 
volunteers and City of Calgary workers remove mucky silt that 
had coated trees, grass, picnic tables and lampposts in Prince’s 
Island Park in the downtown area. 


46 As all of these U of A teams contribute 
to Calgary’s recovery efforts, they 
make us proud by demonstrating the 
professionalism, dedication and teamwork 
that distinguishes them as members of 
the University of Alberta community.” 


Indira Samarasekera 
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The normally green grass of Calgary’s Prince’s Island park was left 
blanketed in a layer of mud after the flood waters receded. 


community where you see such devastation and not help, 
Clay said. 

In High River, a group from U of A Museums joined in a 
concerted effort to salvage a collection of historical artifacts 
at the Museum of the Highwood that suffered damage from 
the flood. 

In a message on the Colloquy blog, President Indira 
Samarasekera praised the effort and caring shown by U of A 
members, and sent out thanks for all of the hard work that 
helped ease the situation for a neighbouring city. 

“As all of these U of A teams contribute to Calgary’s recoy- 
ery efforts, they make us proud by demonstrating the profes- 
sionalism, dedication and teamwork that distinguishes them as 
members of the University of Alberta community. 


relieved by a second team who stayed until July 5. 
At the University of Calgary’s further request, 


sent another replacement team of 12 housekeepers July 5 who 


stayed on duty until July 12. 


The workers were instrumental in co-ordinating registration 
efforts for the first wave of evacuees, and then with prepar- 
ing rooms on an ongoing basis, said Doug Dawson, executive 


the UofA 


mud that was literally calf-deep,’ said Alan Clay, director of 


breaking—and rewarding. 


to engage with all of our communities. It is tough to be in a 


“We were in work boots and protective gear, clearing 
University Relations at Calgary Centre. The work was back- 


“These are our neighbours, and our role at the U of A is 


“I extend my thanks and gratitude to these people and to 
all other U of A family members—faculty, staff, students and 


alumni—who are helping with flood relief work,’ she said. 
Samarasekera’s thanks were echoed by U of C board chair 
Bonnie DuPont in a video message to U of A staff. 


“We were working 24/7 here and we were in bad need of 


Taking another look at tailings ponds, ducks and cannons 


Alan Shapiro 


University of Alberta researcher is 
Az a new look at what happens 

when birds come into contact with 
oilsands tailings ponds. 

Colleen St. Clair, a professor in the 
Department of Biological Sciences, studies 
human-wildlife conflicts—such as the incident 
that killed 1,600 ducks that landed in the 
Syncrude tailings ponds in 2008. The deaths 
led to an intense effort by the provincial gov- 
ernment and U of A researchers to find ways to 
mitigate the consequences of human-wildlife 
interactions through the Research on Avian 
Protection Project (RAPP). 

The project came about when St. Clair 
was asked to work with the courts to design a 
creative legal sentence, which imposed a fine 
that was partially allocated to creating RAPP. 
‘The ongoing research is shedding light on the 
interactions of birds and tailings—waste from 
bitumen refining composed of sand, clay, 
water and residual bitumen that are stored in 


large open-air ponds. The ponds are widely 
criticized as a significant environmental 
hazard, especially given the proximity of 
industrial operations to the Athabasca River, 
a major migratory corridor, and the risk of 
bitumen fouling the feathers of birds. 

Over the past three years, St. Clair has 
identified tens of thousands of bird landings 
every year, but found fewer than a hundred 
dead birds. This interpretation is supported 
by experiments with captive ducks that were 
exposed repeatedly to tailings pond water 
with no measurable health effects. These 
findings could play an important role in 
redefining deterrent systems—instead of 
preventing birds from landing on ponds alto- 
gether, a more effective and cheaper alterna- 
tive could be to reduce landings in bitumen. 
This can be accomplished by confining 
the bitumen, and distributing deterrent 
systems accordingly. 

As deterrents go, long-range acoustical 
devices, or “sound cannons,” have become 
increasingly popular because they can be 


deployed automatically and emit a variety 
of programmed sounds. But St. Clair warns 
that the cure may be more harmful than the 
disease itself. Her research has shown that 


sound waves from these devices travel into the 
surrounding boreal forest, potentially harming 


birds and other animals. As alternatives, the 
research team is experimenting with coloured 
lasers and with robots that mimic predators. 
They hope to identify solutions that pose 

less harm, while offering significant savings 
to industry. 

In the oilsands and elsewhere, birds seem 
to be attracted to artificial lights, particularly 
on dark, overcast nights. Birds trapped by the 
lights at mine sites may be more likely to land 
in bitumen. A simple solution, employed on 
offshore oil platforms, is to replace conven- 
tional illumination with green lights, which 
are less attractive to birds. 

St. Clair says her work exemplifies the 
role of science in informing decision-making, 
and her students have gone on to work in the 
private sector, government, environmental 


some help, and you came through. We couldn't have done it 
without you, said DuPont. i 
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Colleen St. Clair’s research project is aimed at finding 
better and cheaper methods of preventing harm to 
birds that land on oilsands tailings ponds. 


NGOs, academia and even ethical farming. 
She refers to the relationship between govern- 
ment, industry, and academia as a “three- 
legged stool? in which each leg must fulfil its 
role for the system to function effectively. She 
believes that if these complementary roles are 
clearly defined and a positive relationship is 
maintained between the three bodies, science 
can play an important role in identifying ac- 
tions that balance the needs of industry and 
the environment. @ 


Canadas national womens basketball cagers a slam dunk for the U of A 


Matt Gutsch 


sport research space that features 
multiple Olympic weightlifting 
sets and platforms, squat cages and 
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women’s hockey and rugby pro- 
grams in CIS history, with a legacy 
of championships, provincial and 
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national team members, and com- 


ontinuing its reputation as 
a leader in the development 
of women’s sport in Canada, 


the University of Alberta is the new 
home and training centre of the 
Canada Basketball Senior Women’s 
National Team. 

The team, which advanced to the 
quarterfinals at the 2012 Summer 
Olympic Games in London, will 
train year-round at the Saville 
Community Sports Centre on 
the U of A’s south campus. The 
32,516-square-metre, multi-sport 
facility includes 12 International 
Basketball Federation-size basket- 
ball courts, as well as the re- 
cently unveiled High Performance 
Training and Research Centre—an 
836-square-metre training and 


pull-up stations, as well as gymnastic, TeeTS 


dynamic and acceleration mechanics 
areas and state-of-the-art metabolic 
conditioning bikes. 

Having Canada’s national 
women’s basketball team based at the 
U of A, and in Edmonton, opens up 
opportunities to further develop in- 
terest in women’s basketball through- 
out greater Edmonton and northern 
Alberta. The partnership between the 
national program and the Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation 
will broadly strengthen the sport 
system in the city, the province and 
beyond through increased opportun- 
ities for developing integrated sup- 
port systems such as coaching, sport 
science and sport medicine. 


The arrival of the Canadian national women’s basketball team is the latest success for 


the U of A in developing women’s sport. 


‘The U of A began to establish it- 
self as a leader in the development of 
women’s sport in the 1990s with the 
addition of women’s hockey, women’s 
wrestling and women’s rugby, as 
well as through the dedication of 


resources like full-time head coaches 


to women’s sport. Between 1995 and 
2005, U of A Pandas female student- 
athlete teams combined to win a stag- 
gering 19 Canadian Interuniversity 
Sport national championships in six 
sports. As a result, Pandas hockey and 
Pandas rugby are the most successful 


munity leaders and coaches. More 
recently, Pandas teams have won 10 
of the 20 CIS national champion- 
ships the U of A has collected over 
the past decade. 

The arrival of the Canadian 
women’s national team is just the 
latest success for the U of A in 
developing women's sport. Recently, 
the Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation, which houses Golden 
Bears and Pandas Athletics, raised 
$60,000 for U of A female student- 
athlete scholarships at an event that 
featured Anne Merklinger, CEO 
of Own the Podium and one of the 
most influential women in Canadian 
sport history, as the guest speaker. 
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Study shows more support needed for breastfeeding moms 


Bev Betkowski 


ore support is needed to 

help women overcome 

doubts in the hope that 
they will breastfeed their babies for 
longer, says a University of Alberta 
nutrition researcher. 

A study conducted in Alberta by 
the U of A showed that new moms 
are weaning their infants early instead 
of feeding them just breast milk 
for the first six months, said Anna 
Farmer, an associate professor in the 
Department of Agricultural, Food 
and Nutritional Science and the 
Centre for Health Promotion Studies. 
That falls below World Health 
Organization recommendations en- 
dorsed in 2004 by Health Canada and 
the Canadian Paediatric Society. 

“Women’s attitudes towards 
breastfeeding even before the baby 
is born can predict whether or not 
moms are going to breastfeed, so it 
is important that everything from 
the home environment to public 
spaces supports nursing moms,’ said 


Anna Farmer (right) with new mom Amy Soetaert and baby Payton. 


Farmer. “We need to address their 
concerns and misconceptions about 
breastfeeding, especially young 
first-time mothers.” 

Farmer and her colleagues 
surveyed 402 pregnant women from 
Edmonton and Calgary at three 
months postpartum and 300 of them 
again at the six-month mark, and 
found that though almost 99 per cent 
of the women started out breast- 
feeding their babies, only 54 per cent 
were still exclusively breastfeeding 


Wildfires projected to 


get more common, harder to control 


Michael Brown 


evastating wildfires the likes of which razed 
Slave Lake in 2011 will become more com- 


three months after giving birth. That 
number dropped again to 15 per 
cent by six months, in line with the 
national average, which is also low 
for breastfeeding. 

‘The study results stem from the 
Alberta Pregnancy Outcomes and 
Nutrition project, research being con- 
ducted jointly by several Alberta agen- 
cies to study the links between nutri- 
tion and maternal and child health. 

The study, published recently in 
the journal BMC Pediatrics, showed 


He says the world’s wildfires annually burn between 
350 million and 600 million hectares of forest, an area 


equivalent to the size of India. And although protecting 
communities from a wildfire’s path is paramount to 
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that more than half of the women 
in the study stopped breastfeeding 
because of their perceptions of milk 
inadequacy or other problems. 

Worries about producing enough 
milk (a problem for only one to five 
per cent of women, Farmer noted), 
lack of available support from other 
women in the family, lack of nursing 
rooms in public places and cultural 
discomfort with breastfeeding may 
all cause mothers to shorten the nurs- 
ing period, Farmer said. 

New mom Amy Soetaert, who 
gave birth to daughter Payton in 
June, plans to breastfeed exclusively 
for as long as possible, hopefully 
until her baby is ready for solid food. 
“As long as it is working for her and 
working for me, I would like her to 
be on breast milk for as long as it 
is fulfilling her nutritional needs, 
said Soetaert. 

Farmer advises new moms to 
breastfeed for as long as possible, 
even ona partial basis. “Some breast 
milk is better than none.” 

The first few days after giving 
birth were the most challenging in 
the nursing process, Soetaert said, 
adding that advice from other women 
in her family and from a health nurse 
helped her overcome her initial feel- 
ings of discouragement. 


Soetaert advises new moms to 
realize that nursing is a learned skill 
that takes time. “Give yourself a break 
if it doesn’t go as well as you thought 
it would. You need to be willing to 
ask for help if you need it, and that 
is OK.” 

The study also showed that women 
with post-graduate university degrees 
were 37 per cent more likely to 
breastfeed exclusively for six months 
than those without a degree. Mothers 
with previous children were also more 
likely to breastfeed for longer. 

Farmer hopes the findings will 
help doctors, nurses and other health 
practitioners advise pregnant women, 
with a focus on what may or may not 
be known about exclusive, long-term 
breastfeeding, to help promote the 
practice beyond the first few months. 

The study also recommends 
more policy provision for nursing 
rooms in public facilities. “The social 
environment needs to be more open. 
Women need spaces where they can 
breastfeed quietly without feeling 
ashamed,’ Farmer said. 

The study was supported by a re- 
search grant from Alberta Innovates 
— Health Solutions, as well as the 
Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences and School 


of Public Health. fi 
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prevention and planning, he says, wildfires also take an 
economic toll, and not just on the forestry sector. In 
2011, dips in Canada’s GDP were attributed to delivery 


problems caused by wildfires in Alberta. 
Flannigan says this research will help the province, 


mon and tougher to control, according to 
new research from the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
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Environmental Sciences. 

Mike Flannigan, professor in the Department of 
Renewable Resources and director of the Western 
Partnership for 
Wildland Fire Science, 
and his team used weath- 


which spends roughly $800 million on direct fire manage- 


ment every year, prepare for the challenges that lie ahead. 


Supplied 


“The University of Alberta has a long tradition of 


er models to predict doing fire research. I am just continuing in that tradition 


that global warming will of research,” he said. “Fire is important to economics and 

increase the severity of | community protection, but also to understanding the 

wildfires in the northern _ natural role of fire. : 

hemisphere threefold by “The more we understand about fire, the better we are Preferred We believe that your 


Personnel homes the best place 
of Canada _—foryour child to be. 


able to manage it.” 
Flannigan concludes that although wildfires aren't 


the end of the century 
and extend Canada’s fire 
season by 20 days. 

“Temperature is 
strongly related to fire 
activity—the warmer it 
gets, the more fire we get,’ said Flannigan. 


necessarily bad things from an ecological standpoint— 


our boreal forests survive and even thrive from a regular 


Mike Flannigan 


Our goal is your goal; to locate the most qualified 
individual from the largest pool of caregivers available. 


regime of stand-replacing intensive fires—his research 
suggests we may be reaching the limits of what forests 
can take. 

“If we get a lot more fire, what's going to happen to 
the boreal forest?” he said. “By the end of the century 
we will be in uncharted territory as far as the amount of 


He explains that warmer weather increases the rate 
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of evapotranspiration—the combination of evaporation 
and plant transpiration, which leads to drier and more 


combustible forest fuels. “For every degree of warming forest fires.” 


we need a 10 per cent increase in precipitation to com- Flannigan and his team are following up this research 


pensate, and we are not seeing that.” by looking at recent research suggesting the northern 


hemisphere’s jet stream—the band of fast-flowing air 10 
to 12 kilometres above the Earth—is weakening, and how 
that pertains to wildfires. i 


Flannigan says his team was able to show that a rise 
in temperature will increase the length of the fire season 
by three weeks over the next 85 years. He adds that the 
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perature, Flannigan and his team held their results up to 
the Wildfire Severity Index, a weather-based fire danger 
metric that classifies fires according to size and intensity, 
and asked how difficult it will be to suppress these fires in 
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a warmer world. 


“What we're finding is this index is going to increase by 
a factor of three,” he said. “This means fires globally are go- 
ing to be three times harder to put out than they are now.’ 

Flannigan says you don’t have to look very far back to 


see how vulnerable we are in the face of out-of-control 
wildfires, pointing to the devastation caused in Australia 
in 2009 and again last year, in Russia in 2010, in Slave 
Lake and Colorado Springs in 2011 and in Arizona 
earlier this year. “Things are tough right now—and this 
research suggests it’s going to get even tougher.” 


The world’s wildfires annually burn an area of forest equivalent 
to the size of India. 
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Math research could lead to quantum leap in classroom 


Michael Brown 


he habitual and modest approach to 

presenting mathematics in the classroom 

is a far cry from the oft-intriguing inter- 
play between ideas and numbers that unfolds in a 
research setting. 

But if Charles Doran has his way, the math 
classroom will set its sights on being anything 
but ordinary. 

“Usually, 
mathematics 
is presented to 
the students 
in a very dry 
fashion—defin- 
ition, dilemma, 
proposition, 
theorem—but 
that’s not the 
way you gener- 


ate new math- 
ematics. That’s 
not the way 


Charles Doran 


mathematicians do mathematics,’ said Doran, 
a professor in the Department of Mathematical 
and Statistical Sciences. 


To help bring about this metamorphosis 
of classroom math, and to honour him for his 
past achievements, Doran has been awarded a 
2013-14 McCalla Professorship. The McCalla 
is designed to enable researchers to concentrate 
on research and creative projects, the results of 
which will enhance the classroom experience. 

Doran’s research sits at the interface of alge- 
braic geometry and string theory. In navigating 
the complicated theorems involved in reconcil- 
ing the competing forces of the universe, he says 
it has been useful to make use of computational 
mathematics software for experimentation before 
formulating conjectures and proving theorems. 
Now, Doran is setting out to adapt these research 
tools for the classroom. 

“What the McCalla does is spread that gospel to 
the undergraduate and graduate students, while at 
the same time applying it systematically to my own 
field in a graduate topics course,’ he said. “The goal 
is to introduce the methods of doing research using 
computer algebra systems and to do this in a hands- 
on way with projects that are either self-designed by 
the students or handed to them by their advisers.” 

Doran is leading a team that is developing 
a 400-level course for the fall that follows this 
computational-equals-experimental route to 


McCalla 


research in mathematics that makes use of free 
open-source software. 

As well, tools developed for these investiga- 
tions will be adapted for graduate instruction 
by way of a live online course on Calabi-Yau 
Geometry—the leading approach to unifying 
quantum mechanics and general relativity— 
which will be simulcast to students from the 
University of British Columbia. 

The timing of this graduate course is to help 
in the buildup to the much-anticipated 2014 
String Math Conference to be held at the U of A 
in June 2014. 

“This gets students started on curiosity-driven 
research at a very early stage,” he said. “For 
students to be able to develop their own research 
and actually do the projects their advisers would 
like them to do at some basic level, experimenta- 
tion using computer algebra systems is sort of 
a new way of approaching the subject—and it’s 
proving very powerful.” Wi 


Building digital content into the math curriculum 


the undergraduate mathematics cur- 
riculum will be built, and the support 
necessary for all instructors to use and 
create new computer-based instruc- 
tional materials of their own will 
be provided. 

“The strategy is to take the 
same philosophy of using a hands- 
on, interactive style that applies to 
undergraduate research and research at 
the faculty level, and apply that to the 
undergraduate level in courses ranging 
from calculus through linear algebra 
and differential equations,” Doran said. 
He notes that the courses will take 


Charles Doran is leading a team 
that received a $136,606 University 
of Alberta Teaching and Learning 
Enhancement Fund grant to develop 
mathematics content across the under- 
graduate curriculum using computer 
algebra systems. 

This three-year project will gener- 
ate, for the very first time anywhere, 
non-commercial course materials and 
accompanying tools that are easy to 
use, widely available, well documented 
and modifiable. 

He says a permanent library of 
applets and modules for use across 


advantage of some free, open-source 
computer algebra systems that are 
available now. “It allows us to perpetu- 
ate best practices in teaching math- 
ematics at the undergraduate level.” 

He says he sees a time when part of 
this initiative will be applicable to the 
MOOC movement. 

“What we're doing is not, as far as 
| can tell, something that anybody else 
is doing, to use these open-source com- 
puter algebra systems across the cur- 
riculum,” he said. “If this plays out the 
way we hope over the next three years, 
then we'll have a very consistent and 


comprehensive integration of computer 
algebra systems into all of this.” 

Doran says he has already fielded 
calls from institutions interested in 
monitoring the U of A’s progress on this 
project and measuring how our effort fits 
into the broader international spectrum. 

“Initiatives like the McCalla and 
the TLEF are an indication of a com- 
mitment on behalf of the provost's 
office to trading on equal footing the 
emphasis on teaching and research, 
even among the most research-active 
faculty. That is a message you do not 
hear at every institution.” 


Weight gain early in pregnancy means bigger, fatter babies 


Bryan Alary 


oms-to-be who gain too much weight early into their pregnancy 
are nearly three times as likely to give birth to bigger and fatter 
babies, warns a University of Alberta researcher. 

A study of 172 expectant mothers found that women who gained 
excessive weight during the first half of pregnancy gave birth to heavier and 
longer babies with more body fat than babies of women who either did not 
gain as much weight or put it on later in their pregnancy. 

The results underscore the need to educate expectant mothers about the 
dangers of early weight gain during pregnancy and importance of healthy 
eating and exercise, said lead author Margie Davenport, an assistant profes- 
sor in the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation. 

“Expectant mothers and health professionals need to be aware of preg- 
nancy weight-gain guidelines and follow them to build a foundation for a 
healthy pregnancy and healthy baby,’ said Davenport. 

The study included data from 172 healthy, expectant mothers living in 
London, Ont., between 1995 and 2011. The women were non-smokers 
with a body mass index of at least 18.5 when they were between 16 and 20 
weeks pregnant. A BMI below 18.5 is considered too thin; anything above 
25 is considered overweight. 

All women in the study were encouraged to follow a basic exercise 
program of three to four aerobic workouts a week. They also had access to 
eating guidelines to promote healthy weight gain during pregnancy. 

Maternal weight gain was scored against the 2009 Institute for 
Medicine guidelines for pregnancy, comparing data with their pre-preg- 
nancy BMI. 

More than half of the study participants—52 per cent—gained exces- 
sive weight during their pregnancies; however, women who gained weight 
during the first half of their pregnancy were 2.7 times more likely to give 
birth to bigger, heavier babies. These babies also had excessive body fat, 
greater than 14 per cent. 

“Healthy eating and physical activity when pregnant have long-lasting 
benefits to mother and child,” Davenport said. “Infants who are larger at 
birth tend to become larger children, and that creates a risk for developing 
into obese and overweight children and adults.” 

Sarah O'Hara knows the dangers of gaining too much weight too 
quickly, both as a new mom and a registered dietitian who specializes in 


obstetrics. One of the key challenges 


to ensuring expectant mothers eat 


properly is overcoming the old saying “eating for two,’ she said. 


“For many mothers, eating for tw 


o is taken too literally. People feel like 


they’ve been given an allowance to eat whatever they want, and that can 
lead to weight gain,’ said O'Hara, a U of A alum. 

During her own pregnancy she closely monitored her weight, stayed 
active and followed the Canada Food Guide, adding additional sery- 
ings later in the pregnancy and eating extra dairy and protein, and 


limiting caffeine. 


Staying active hasn’t been a challenge for Carolyn Terry, who is seven 


months pregnant. A yoga instructor 


‘ ie HEED 
Margie Davenport led a study showing that 
too much weight gain early in pregnancy 
can lead to larger, chubbier babies. 


and U of A alum in kinesiology, Terry 
said expectant moms like her can 
maintain their physical activity 
levels, although some modifica- 
tion may be required. 

“You have to work at your own 
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level and listen to your body,’ 
she said. 

Davenport started the study 
as a PhD student of U of A 
alum Michelle Mottola at the 
University of Western Ontario 
and continued the research 
through a post-doctoral fellow- 
ship, finishing the work after 
her arrival at the U of A last 
January. A key draw for coming 
to the U of A was the opportun- 
ity to work alongside leading 


researchers in obesity and pregnancy, she said, with her research program 


affiliated with the Physical Activity and Diabetes Laboratory and Alberta 


Diabetes Institute. 


Davenport said she will follow up this research by exploring how inter- 


ventions earlier in pregnancy, such as lifestyle changes to diet and exercise, 
can improve the long-term health of mother and infant. 


‘The study was published July 9 in 


the peer-reviewed journal Obstetrics 


& Gynecology and was funded by the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research and the Heart and Stroke Foundation of Canada. 
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Researchers 
develop app to 
address pain 
points at home 


Meagan Hampel 


hink about the risks in 

the everyday work of an 

Albertan health-care aide: 
a considerable amount of travel, 
risking weather and road condi- 
tions; visiting patients in their 
homes, which may be isolated; 
and coping with the emotional 
and physical concerns of patients 
who are ill and under considerable 
duress. Add to that the need to 
communicate with patients, find 
their records, draw on other critical 
medical information and implement 
decisions about ongoing care and 
scheduling—all remotely. 

To help alleviate these pres- 
sures, a group of researchers from 
the University of Alberta, funded 
by Alberta Health, have created 
a mobile application for tablets 
that uses a cloud-based service to 
schedule appointments and record 
the prescribed care plan. In a study 
carried out in 2012, the touchpad 
resource allowed health-care aides 
to stay in touch with the patients’ 
health-care team. 

Co-principal investigators 
Eleni Stroulia in the Department 
of Computing Science, and Lili 
Liu in the occupational therapy 
department in the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine, presented 
their findings last week at the 
2013 International Conference 
on E-learning in the Workplace in 
New York. Technical support for 
the project, including data stor- 
age and security on the cloud, was 
provided by Cybera, Alberta's not- 
for-profit technology innovation 
organization. 

“In analyzing the work experi- 
ence of health-care aides, we found 
that there was a serious disconnect 
between the staff members who 
were in the homes with the patients 
and the rest of the care teams, 
particularly when the aides were 
working with a patient in a rural 
location,” said Stroulia. 

The Health Care Aides and 
Technology project addressed seven 
“pain points” identified by the 
researchers in an extensive study of 
health workers: having up-to-date 
information on patients; schedul- 
ing that is in-“icient or inflexible; 
infrequent communications where 
relevant information can be lost; 
lack of authority on the part of the 
aide to make high-level decisions on 
patient treatment; lack of in-hand 
knowledge should an unexpected 
situation arise; emergency situations 
that occur in home or on the road; 
and travel or navigation issues in 
rural areas. 

“We've used an ecosystem of 
technologies to address the challen- 
ges facing health-care aides in their 
everyday work. The goal is higher 
quality and more efficient care de- 
livery, and this technology enables 
us to communicate faster and share 
better information,” said Stroulia. 

The pilot successfully dem- 
onstrated | ow cloud computing 
can be applied to specific areas of 
health care. Mi 


DC Brandon 


he Alliance Pipeline Young Women’s Circle of 

Leadership, an annual summer school designed to 

bring young Aboriginal women aged 12 to 16 to the 
University of Alberta campus for Cree language lessons and 
cultural activities, is now in its fifth year. The summer school 
ran July 8-17 at the north campus. 


About CILLDI 


The Canadian Indigenous Languages and Literacy 
Development Institute has been in operation since 2000. 
Throughout this time, it has provided practical training to 
students, which has been directly implemented back in the 
community. It is a tri-faculty initiative at the University of 
Alberta, involving the faculties of arts, education and native 
studies. CILLDI strives to be multicultural, cross-linguistic, 
interdisciplinary, inter-regional, intergenerational and 
responsive to different sociolinguistic situations in language 
communities under threat. 


Each day, instructors attached to the summer school 
through its organizing body—a three-faculty initiative 
known as the Canadian Indigenous Languages and Literacy 
Development Institute (CILLDI)—celebrate traditional in- 
digenous language and knowledge through interactive lessons 
designed to nurture leadership skills in the young women. 

They are instructed in Cree by Ivy Houle and Donna 
Macdonald, both of whom are Cree immersion instructors. 
They are taught counting and colours, and are even able to 
explore their Cree names. The participants also get a chance 
to learn Cree language and culture through music and guitar 
played by Houle. 

According to Shelby LaFramboise—Helgeson, co-ordinator 
of the Alliance Pipeline Young Women’s Circle of Leadership, 
the young women also take part in other meaningful activ- 
ities, including drama and storytelling. 

Through these activities, they are connected to a series 
of traditions with a history that is deeply rooted in their 
cultural background. 

“These indigenous young women have entered a new zone 
of identity once absent at the University of Alberta’s campus 
grounds. This program is rare indeed and provides voice and 
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Students in the Alliance Pipeline Young Women’s Circle of Leadership 
show each other the moccasins they created during class. 


presence at the U of A. These girls are here to learn their lan- 
guage; however, they have much to teach us about ourselves,” 
said LaFramboise-Helgeson. fi 


Camp connects kids from Alberta and China in biomedical adventures 


Richard Cairney 


n element of unexpected 


discovery can crop up at 

Faculty of Engineering 
DiscoverE engineering, science and 
technology camps. This month, for 
example, youngsters in a biomedical 
design camp worked alongside stu- 
dents visiting from Hong Kong. Hona Kona.” 
The Chinese students were en- g g. 
rolled in the week-long Biomedical 
Design camp as part of a two-week 


bones work and how engineers can 
help solve medical challenges. 


66 like physics and biology 
and chemistry, but | 
wouldn’t be learning 
some of these things in 


Maurice, 14 


paljddns 


new things,” said Joshua, a 13-year- 
old camper from Tofield. His work 
partner, 14-year-old Maurice, part 
of the Hong Kong study group, 
said the DiscoverE camp presented 
him with new knowledge and a 
setting where he could practise his 
English skills. 

“T like physics and biology and 
chemistry, but I wouldn’t be learn- 
ing some of these things in Hong 
Kong,” he said, explaining that he 


was getting a leg up on his class- 


mates back home. 


study tour to Canada. 

Working together, a camper 
from Tofield, Alberta, and a camper 
from Hong Kong designed and cre- another country. 
ated a prosthetic hand using string, Instructors Stéphane Magnan 
straws, cardboard, paper and a lot of and Ashley Stoltz, who are studying 
mechanical engineering (biomed- 


And, just as important, they “It’s fairly in-depth biology,’ 


Two DiscoverE campers show off the biomedical design projects they worked on. ; od saat 
said Stoltz. “Some of this stuff I 


made friends with someone from 
didn’t learn about until my first year 
are able to deliver a blend of medical 
knowledge and engineering princi- 
ples. Other projects in the week-long 
camp included making paper models 


of lungs and skulls, complete with of college.” 


ping-pong-ball eyes and spines. 


DiscoverE camps run on campus 


masking tape. In the process, they “This is a really great experi- until Aug. 19. To find out more, 


learned about human anatomy, how ical) and microbiology respectively, ence—it has taught me quiteafew _ visit discovere.ualberta.ca.Mi 


Girls explore energy and the environment at camp 


Launching anew breed of astronaut 


Richard Cairney 


fyou close your eyes and listen to the conversa- 
tions going on in Alyx McMillan and Kim Smith’s 
DiscoverE engineering, science and technology 
g g 8) 
group, you might be excused for thinking you're in a 
room full of engineers. 
The talk is about energy efficiency and sustainable 
design. But the “engineers” in question are junior-high- 
g g q J g 
aged girls taking part in the DiscoverElle summer camp 
offered through the University of Alberta’s Faculty 


of Engineering. 
During the week-long summer camp, the girls are 
g g g 


DiscoverElle group members enjoy the hands-on aspect of 
engineering. 


exploring energy efficiency under the guidance of 
McMillan, who is entering her third year of engineer- 


ing, and Smith, who just graduated with a degree in . : 

i. ey ean: ‘ ae : 2 sunlight; the other has made double-paned windows to 
siology. And the budding engineers seem to love ; 
sa BY ge help hold in the heat. 


the hands-on approach to learning. oe. : ; , : 
; y PP a 8 : Their instructor, McMillan, is delighted. She hopes 
Projects included designing and creating energy- > 
SORES Sy SSR MT, ‘ ; © : that after she graduates she will be able to apply her 
efficient “buildings,” taking part in a river valley ; , ; ; een 
f ie engineering education to alternative energy technolo- 

nature walk and using an app to connect with other 


kids around the world to identify animals and plants, 
and soldering their own circuit boards to make 


gies. She also remembers becoming passionate about 
the subject at about the same age as the girls she is 


llph h now supervising. 
cellphone chargers. é : 
P 8 It was when I was in Grade 9 and we were talking 


“It’s like science class—but it’s all the fun stuff,” says 2 E rae 
YS about energy efficiency in class that I started thinking 


one of the campers. 

ml Us M “And we don’t have to do tests,” adds another, who 
Youngsters in the Faculty of 
Engineering’s DiscoverE Space 
Camp launched a stuffed toy 
beaver into the stratosphere 
July 10. Riding along on a 
weather balloon, the astro- 
rodent reached an altitude of 
three kilometres and landed in 
a farm field about 78 km away 
from the U of A campus. 


about going into engineering,” she says. “The concept of 
energy efficiency is important to us all, and it’s import- 


has also been involved in the Faculty of Engineering's 
Girls, Engineering and Mentorship (GEM) Club. 


At one table, a group of three girls are creating 


ant that future generations understand it too.” 
DiscoverE summer camps offer programming 

3 ; designed to nurture an interest in engineering, sci- 

energy-efficient houses out of cardboard, plastic wrap, 5 ; gm 8 are 
Nea : : ence and technology among girls. For fun all-girls 

black cloth and tinfoil. Of the four, three have met ‘ i ’ 

DiscoverE camps: 

DiscoverElle Mini (Grades 1-2) July 29—Aug. 2 

DiscoverElle Junior (Grades 3-4) July 22-26 


For more information, visit discovere.ualberta.ca. Mi 


previously at DiscoverE or GEM Club. At another 
table, two Grade 7 girls help each other out with their 
designs: one of the girls explains that by using a gabled 


uu 


roof with plastic wrap, she hopes to capture more 
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news [shorts] 


folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news. ualberta.ca. 


Change to vacation accrual for NASA staff 


In the 2012-2015 NASA Collective Agreement, changes were made 
to introduce a new method of granting vacation entitlements to NASA 
staff. The total amount of the vacation entitlement remains the same, but 
the method that Human Resource Services uses to grant and record the 
entitlement has changed. 

Vacation will be credited at the end of each pay period rather than being 
advanced at the beginning of the month as was the prior practice. As a result, 
pro-rated entitlements for partial months worked will no longer be necessary. 

The Vacation/Banked Time page within Bear Tracks will always show 
your vacation balance as of the end of the last pay period processed. For 
example, if the current date is July 5, the balance showing is as of June 30. 
Time earned or taken since the last pay period ended will be reflected on 
the next balance. 

The vacation year as defined in the NASA Collective Agreement will 
remain as April 1, but the vacation carry-forward year shown in Bear 
Tracks will change to January | beginning in 2014. Vacation balances as of 
December 31, will be the carry-forward balance in January 2014. 

Vacation leave accrual will run on the night of each semi-monthly pay 
confirm, which is about six to eight days after the pay period ends. After 
each leave accrual new entitlements are granted, vacation taken is reduced 
and your vacation balance will be updated. 

For more information contact your department's HR/payroll con- 
tact. For additional information, please contact Payroll Operations at 
780-492-4555, Monday to Friday 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., or by email at Payroll. 
Operations@ualberta.ca. 


CIHR invests $1M for two cardiovascular scientists 


Operating grants from the Canadian Institutes of Health Research 
have provided $1,085,888 for projects by two researchers in the Faculty of 
Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences. 

Ayman E]-Kadi, associate dean of research and graduate studies, 
received $647,361 over five years. Assistant professor Paul Jurasz received 
$438,527 over four years. 

“These grants are a wonderful recognition of the excellent research 
done by our pharmacy faculty members that will help Canadians who have 
cardiovascular disease,” said James Kehrer, dean of pharmacy. 

“It’s a difficult grant to receive,” said El-Kadi. “It shows the continued 
quality of research coming from our faculty.” 

“We hope this funding will lead to a better understanding of cardio- 
vascular biology and the mechanisms by which strokes and heart attacks 
occur,’ said Jurasz. “If successful, the funding could lead to prognostic tests 
that may help better predict the risk of stroke and heart attack.” 

El-Kadi’s research will identify the molecules responsible for the en- 
largement of the heart and heart failure. 

“This research will help to diminish health-care costs and to design 
strategies that improve treatment of heart failure,” said El-Kadi. 


Computer Poker Research Group comes up aces 


The U of A’s Computer Poker Research Group won three of six events 
at the eighth annual Computer Poker Competition held at the Association 
for the Advancement of Artificial Intelligence conference held July 14-18 
in Bellevue, Wash. 

In the competition, the premier event for computer poker, 19 teams 
from 14 countries competed in three variants of Texas Hold-‘Em. Each 
variant had two eyents, one focused on not losing to anyone (“instant run- 
off”) and one focused on beating bad players (“total bankroll”), In heads- 
up no-limit play, the U of A team took first in instant run-off. In three- 
player limit, the team took first in both instant run-off and total bankroll. 
The team also recorded two second-place finishes and a third-place finish 
in the other three events. 

Fifty million hands of poker were played between all of the 


computer programs. 


Report examines Alberta labour market, shortages 


‘The scope of Alberta’s labour shortage and the need for recommenda- 
tions on how to address it were the catalyst for a year-and-a-half-long study 
commissioned by the U of A’s Institute for Public Economics. 

An Examination of Alberta Labour Markets explains that the oppor- 
tunity cost of not filling jobs under an economic scenario similar to that 
outlined in Alberta’s 2013 budget is $33 billion in current dollars over four 
years. Lost personal tax revenue to the provincial and federal governments 
is estimated at nearly $6.8 billion over four years. 

‘The report emphasizes that several industries risk significant shortages, 
including retail, hotel and food services, and health care. Edmonton and 
the Banff—Jasper region are at the greatest risk for labour shortages. 

‘To counteract these trends, the report’s authors developed recommen- 
dations to provide access to untapped labour groups including mature 
workers, disabled people and First Nations people. 

“This comprehensive analysis leads to a number of concrete policy actions 
that can be taken by both the federal and Alberta governments,’ said Robert 
Ascah, director of the institute. “The report’s recommendations are aimed at 
developing a highly skilled workforce, which will benefit all Albertans.” 

The report is available online at ipe.ualberta.ca. 


Two new Schulich Leaders U of A bound 


Michael Brown 


ith futures in medicine set firmly in their 
sights, University of Alberta-bound Taylor 
Rocque of Stony Plain and Michelle Liu of 


Lacombe were announced as winners of the Schulich 


| Leader Scholarships, the richest undergraduate scholar- 
| ship program in Canada. 


The Schulich Leader Scholarships annual program, 
which awards 40 students headed to 20 Canadian 


| & Su 5 o . 
| universities with four-year, $60,000 scholarships, recog- 


nizes Canadian high-school students who demonstrate 
excellence in academics and community leadership, and 
who plan to commence study in the areas of science, 
technology, engineering or mathematics. 

In her application for the award, Michelle Liu, who 
will start down the path of becoming a biomedical 
engineer in the fall, wrote she has always had a singular 
determination, which she has put to good use in her 
hometown of Lacombe. 

“Becoming involved in my community is important 
in fostering a better understanding of the society I live 
in and becoming a better citizen within it.” 

Since 2012, Liu has volunteered more than 100 
hours at the Lacombe Hospital and Care Centre, help- 
ing to improve the quality of life of the residents and 


| complement the delivery of patient-focused, quality 


health care. 

When she was 12, she was chosen to perform a 
piano concert with the Canadian University College 
Orchestra in a benefit concert to replace aging pianos 
at the college. More recently, Liu spent last summer 
enrolled in the U of A’s WISEST Summer Research 
Program in biomedical engineering. 

“L always see an opportunity to learn something,” 
she wrote. “Turning things into learning opportunities 
enables me to think critically and be innovative.” 

Taylor Rocque, who had near-perfect Grade 12 
marks in being accepted into the Faculty of Science, is 
the president of her Stony Plain high school’s Rotary 


Interact Club, the school’s largest extracurricular group, 
consisting of more than 20 members. 
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“Leading more than 20 students and getting the club 
started has been a challenging and rewarding learning 
experience for me,’ wrote Rocque. “As a part of this 
group, I have been able to make a significant difference 
in my community.” 


ThA EE 


ii eda : a 
Michelle Liu (left) and Taylor Rocque, the U of A-bound 2013 
Schulich Leader Scholarship recipients. 


The club formed a link with a school in Belize to 
funnel south learning materials and funding to improve 
classrooms. The club was also instrumental in organ- 
izing a number of fundraising initiatives to benefit 
underprivileged families in the community. 

Finding time to volunteer as a tutor and compete 
as a competitive softball player, Rocque was one of 22 
students chosen from the Northern Alberta area to 
participate in the Heritage Youth Researcher Summer 
Program last year. As part of the program, she received 
a six-week paid internship at a research lab at the 
UofA. 

“I was lucky to be chosen to work in the lab of 
pediatric cardiologist Lori West,’ wrote Rocque, whose 
research focused on developing an optimized protocol 
for isolating and counting immune-system cells. She 
says the experience was instrumental in cementing her 
resolve to pursue a career in medicine. 

“L approach everything I do with both a positive and 
ambitious attitude,” she said. “I wish to take advantage 
of every opportunity put in front of me.” Mi 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 
RENAISSANCE PLACE. 9918 — 101 
Street. 10th floor overlooking panoramic 
view of river valley. Fully furnished. 1 
bedroom executive condo, computer 
room, hardwood floor, granite counter 
tops, pool, fitness, sauna, billiards. 7 min 
drive to U of A. Indoor parking, power, 
heat, water included. $1,500/month. 
D.D. no pets. August 1. 780-437-7363. 


BEAUTIFUL ST. ALBERT CONDO. 

1,238 sq. ft. fully furnished, condo in 
downtown St. Albert. 2 bedrooms, 2 full 
bathrooms, 2 underground parking 
stalls. All utilities, cable and internet 
included. Lease term negotiable. 
$2,050/month. 780-264-8274. amber. 
wood@onetreeres.com. 


HOUSE TO SHARE. Visiting professor 
has house to share in Windsor Park. 
Steps from campus. Details: brettl@ 
ualberta.ca. 


UNIVERSITY. 1,600 sq. ft. unfurnished 
duplex backing onto Derrick Golf 
Course. 2 bedroom, office, family room, 
3 bathrooms. Finished basement with 
pool table. Attached 2 car garage. 5 km 


to U of A. $2,300/month. 780-483-6616. 


cathy@resumepeopleonline.com. 


GRANDVIEW DRIVE. Executive 4 
bedroom house. $3000/month. Text 
780-995-2300. 


OLIVER CONDO. 6 — 24 month lease. 
https://www.airbnb.ca/rooms/567200. 
Email: summerlease41 or2@gmail.com. 
Messages: 780-760-7863 (9am — 5pm). 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 
CENTRAL EDMONTON CONDO. Many 
upgrades. www.realtor.ca (MLS # 
£3343576). Email: summerlease41or2@ 
gmail.com. Messages: 780-760-7863 
(9am — 5pm). 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

U OF A FACULTY MEMBER. Seeks 3 
bedroom house near campus for 2013 
academic year (September - April). 
Please contact raft@ualberta.ca. 


SERVICES 


ESSAY RESEARCH AND WRITING 
ASSISTANCE. All levels and subjects, 
1-888-345-8295. customessay@ 
bellnet.ca. 


laurels 


The membership of the Council 
for Advancement and Support 
of Education (CASE) has elected 
O'Neil Outar, University of 
Alberta vice-president (advance- 
ment), to the council's board of 
trustees. 


CASE is a professional associa- 
tion serving educational institu- 
tions and the advancement 
professionals who work on 
their behalf in alumni relations, 
communications, development, 
marketing and allied areas. 
Today, CASE’s membership 
includes more than 3,600 col- 
leges and universities, primary 
and secondary independent 
and international schools, and 
nonprofit organizations in 76 
countries around the globe. 


News Staff 


he University of Alberta community 

is mourning the loss of Harry Hole, 

one its most passionate supporters, 
philanthropists and alumni, who passed away 
July 3 at age 91. 

A former executive with engineering firm 
Lockerbie and Hole, co-founded by his father 
Harry Sr., Hole was an ardent supporter of the 
U of A through generous philanthropy that 
will leave an enduring legacy on the entire in- 
stitution, said President Indira Samarasekera. 

“Tam deeply saddened to hear of the 
passing of University of Alberta alumnus 
and friend, Harry Hole,” said Samarasekera. 
“I cherished the opportunity to meet Harry 
and his wife Muriel—their enthusiasm for 
the University of Alberta was boundless and I 
always appreciated their warmth and generos- 
ity. On behalf of the University of Alberta, 

I extend my deepest sympathies to Harry’s 
friends and family.” 

Born in Edmonton on Sept. 14, 1921, 
to Annie and Harry Sr., Hole attended the 
U of A—as did each of his eight brothers and 
sisters—and graduated with a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in civil engineering in 1944. 

That connection to the U of A only 
strengthened as Hole and his siblings 


University remembers Alberta energy pioneering alumnus Fe 


Harry Hole pictured during his honorary degree 
conferral in 2005. 


entered the business and engineering world. 


In 2002, he and brothers Ralph, Robert 
and Jim gave $5 million to the Faculty of 
Engineering for the construction of the 
Natural Resources Engineering Facility and 
what would become the Hole School of 
Construction Engineering. 

That gift proved instrumental to getting 
the $65-million project off the ground, a 
development that has put the U of A at the 


forefront of construction engineering teach- 
ing and research globally. 

“Harry’s impact can now be seen in 
literally the entire construction sector of 
Alberta and beyond, and also in many 
educational institutions in many locations 
where graduates of the school have become 
key professors,’ said David Lynch, dean of 
engineering. 

“The support of Harry and his family 
members has truly transformed the area of 
construction engineering, the entire Faculty 
of Engineering at the U of A and our 
Edmonton community.” 

Hole felt strongly about giving back to 
the community, including the U of A and 
other post-secondary schools in Edmonton. 

In a 2006 interview upon his induction 
into the Alberta Order of Excellence, Hole 
said he was forever changed by the loss of 

friends in the Second World War. 

“You were really looking through your ca- 
reer at some way of paying that back; it gave 
you a sense of responsibility,” he said. 

The motivation was there to “have a good 
life yourself and hopefully do something to 
improve the way for other people,’ he added. 

In addition to supporting his namesake 
engineering school, Hole and his wife Muriel 
donated $200,000 to create the Canadian 
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Military and Veterans’ Rehabilitation 
Chair. They also provide ongoing sup- 
port for the Muriel Hole Fund for Nursing 
Students and the Hole Family Faculty of 
Engineering Fund. 

The U of A recognized Hole’s accomplish- 
ments in 2001 when he received an Alumni 
Honour Award, and in 2005 when he and 
brother Jim were awarded honorary doctor 
of law degrees. 

That legacy of giving and volunteerism 
continued outside the U of A; Hole was a 
strong community advocate and a member of 
numerous boards and organizations. 

Hole was the founding chair of the 
Edmonton Police Foundation, which 
later created the Harry Hole Community 
Policing Award in his honour. He played a 
key role in the development of Edmonton 
Northlands, was a strong supporter of the 
Edmonton Community Foundation, and 
for 10 years was an honorary colonel of 15 
(Edmonton) Battalion. 

Hole’s lifetime of accomplishments was 
honoured in 2006 when he was inducted 
into the Alberta Order of Excellence—the 
province’s highest civilian honour—and 
again in 2012 when he received a Queen 


Elizabeth II Diamond Jubilee Medal. 
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News Staff 


he University of Alberta community is saddened 
at the passing of a business leader and pioneer who 
made one of the most significant discoveries in the 


history of Alberta's energy industry. 


Arne Nielsen, a native Albertan and U of A alumnus, 


passed away July 2. He was 87. 


Born in 1925 to Danish parents who settled in the farming 
village of Standard, about 100 kilometres east of Calgary, 
Nielsen would remain closely connected with Calgary 


throughout his life. 


After serving in the Canadian Army during the Second 
World War, Nielsen attended the U of A, where he earned 
his Honours bachelor of science in geology in 1948 and his 


master of science in 1950. 


Soon after graduating, Nielsen was hired by Socony- 
Vacuum Exploration Ltd., which later became Mobil Oil 
Canada. In 1953, the young geologist led a team of oil explor- 
ers who discovered the Pembina oilfield near Drayton Valley, 
Alberta. Pembina turned out to be the largest oilfield in 
Canada and sparked a development boom in the area. 


Nielsen worked his way up in the company, becoming 
chief geologist in 1959 before heading to the United States 
to serve in senior management roles that took him to New 
York, Denver and Austin. He came back to Calgary in 1966 as 
vice-president of exploration and became the first Canadian 
president of Mobil Oil Canada a year later. In 1972, he was 
part of Canada’s first energy trade delegation to China. 

After Mobil Oil acquired Canadian Superior Oil, Nielsen 
was appointed chair and CEO of the merged corporation in 


Canadian Society of Petroleum Geologists in 1987 and was 
inducted into the Canadian Petroleum Hall of Fame in 1998. 


1986. He also served twice as chair of the Canadian Petroleum 
Association. He was named an honorary life member of the 


Nielsen was also a generous benefactor to numerous 
charities, serving as an executive fundraiser for organizations 
including the United Way, the Council for Canadian Unity 
and the Cerebral Palsy Foundation. 

Nielsen never forgot the value of his education, and his 
family has a strong connection to the U of A. He and his 
wife Evelyn had seven children (Allan, Brian, Dianne, Robin, 
Gerry, Paul and Kent) before her death in 1975. He eventu- 
ally remarried and had two more children with wife Valerie: 


Aksel in 1982 and 
Harry in 1986. Five 
of the nine children 
have earned a total 
of nine degrees at the 
U of A, and Brian is 
a professor emeritus 
in the Faculty of 
Physical Education 
and Recreation. 

In 2000, receiving 


Arne Nielsen 


an honorary doctor of science degree from his alma mater, 
Nielsen said, “I do not agree with those individuals who cas- 
ually regard a university education as something only needed 
to get a job. Certainly in my case... the tremendous know- 
ledge imparted by a university education was instrumental in 


the achievement which followed over a lifetime.” 


Nielsen published his memoir, We Gambled Everything: 
The Life and Times of an Oilman, through the U of A Press 
in November 2012. The book won the Petroleum History 
Society's Book of the Year Award and has since been a regular 
feature on the Calgary Herald bestseller list. 


Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. 
A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


UNTIL SEPT. 13 


All Under Heaven: The Chinese World 
in Maps, Pictures, and Texts From the 
Collection of Floyd Sully. This exhib- 
ition presents works from the collection 
of Floyd Sully, a Canadian who has long 
been fascinated by beautiful representa- 
tions of China. The Floyd Sully Collection 
is remarkable for its focus on maps and 
illustrated texts, which offer a diverse 
and telling set of perspectives on the 
Chinese world as it underwent a process 
of profound transformation. The collec- 
tion will be on display at the Bruce Peel 
Special Collections Library (until Sept. 
13) and FAB Gallery (until Aug. 17). 


JULY 23 


Student Engagement Strategies for the 
Large Classroom. Research shows that 
many students are not actively engaged 


in their large classes. Implications of this 
include reduced academic achievement, 
low attendance and high attrition rates. 
But there is hope! In this session we 
will review evidence-based strategies 
and innovative strategies from across 
our campus to encourage active learn- 
ing in large classes. 10—11:30 a.m. 
217/219 TELUS Centre. Register at 
utsregistration.ualberta.ca. 


JULY 24 


NASA Breakfast. The cost is $2 or free 
to NASA members who show their 
NASA card (bringing your NASA card 
with you takes you directly to the food 
line!). 6:30-9:30 a.m. Quad. 


Instructional Strategies for Learning | 
TLS Concept and Course Design Series. 
This workshop will expose participants to 
different instructional strategies, foster 


an appreciation of contextual factors in 
instructional strategy choice and high- 
light the importance of aligning instruc- 
tional activities with learning objectives. 
9-10:30 a.m. 217/219 TELUS Centre. 
Register at utsregistration.ualberta.ca. 


JULY 31 


Breton Plots Field Day 2013. Come 
get a tour of the Breton plots near the 
village of Breton, 100 kilometres south- 
west of Edmonton, and take part in 
lively discussions and lectures on topics 
such as the nutrients in John Deere 
Green, the benefits of pulse crops in 
cropping rotations, faba beans, how to 
think like a plant to grow more yield, 
and much more. 11 a.m.—4 p.m. Breton 
Community Centre. Cost is $25. Lunch 
will be served at the Breton Community 


Centre. Register at tinyurl.com/kyepmc2. 


Planes, Trains & Automobiles: High 
Level Bridge Streetcar. The Educated 
Series presents Edmonton's streetcars. 
Enjoy a guided tour of the Streetcar 
Museum and have an exclusive look at 
the restored streetcars of the Edmonton 
Radial Railway Society. Then board the 
streetcar for a breathtaking view and 
fascinating anecdotes of Edmonton's 
history by city archivist and U of A 
alumna Kathryn Ivan. Light snack pro- 
vided. Children 10 and up are welcome. 
7-9 p.m. Strathcona Streetcar Barn 
(103 Street and 84 Avenue). $5 per 
person. 

For more information, email 
katy.yachimec@ualberta.ca. 


AUG, 14 


TECHKNOWLEDGY: Can Technology 
Make a Splash in Your Classroom? 


Please join us for a day of engaging and 
stimulating ideas involving a keynote 
presentation by Norm Friesen, Canada 
Research Chair in E-Learning Practices, 
interactive panel discussions, and of 
course some tasty technology bytes. 
Enjoy lunch while learning and sam- 
pling technology-enhanced projects and 
tools used in teaching across campus. 

9 a.m.—1:45 p.m. 150 TELUS Centre. See 
all events at ctl.ualberta.ca. 


AUG. 21 & 22 


Third Annual Susan Dunn Memorial 
Golf Tournament & BBQ. To be 

held at River Ridge Golf Club. Texas- 
scramble style format, no golf experi- 
ence necessary. Students: $60; PDFs/ 
RAs/Techs: $65; Faculty/Guest: $70; 
BBQ only: $25. To register, contact 
sdmichae@ualberta.ca. 
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The East Campus Village Graduate Residence uSes @ recycling system that includes organic composting. 
| Secure bicycle lock-up areas encourage riding to class, and utility meters for each suite let residents 
keep track of thelr own energy use. ‘ 


EVERY SECOND WEDNESDAY IN THE SUMMER, THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA'S OFFICE OF SUSTAINABILITY LEADS A FREE 
B &P WALKING TOUR AROUND THE NORTH CAMPUS. HERE ARE JUST A FEW HIGHLIGHTS OF AN ENLIGHTENING LOOK AT HOW THE 
AC 7) é o U OF A INSTILS SUSTAINABILITY IN ALL ASPECTS OF CAMPUS LIFE—A COMMITMENT THAT GOES BEYOND OUR ENVIRONMENT 


TO INCLUDE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SYSTEMS THAT AFFECT EVERYONE WHO STUDIES, WORKS AND LIVES HERE. 


Emma Shipalesky and fellow outreach 
assistant Lauren Hall {right} stop near 

the north campus cooling plant, part of 
the U of As district energy system that 
supplies 30 per cent of the electricity used 
on campus. The system, the third largest 
on any campus in North America, covers an 


area equal to 300 Canadian football fields. § , minh 
vas neo uae wate ee 
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The rest is history 


Seemingly inconsequential 
moment 20 years ago puts 
German culture professor 
on the right path 


| 
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Boning up on 
their dinos 


emer ests 


More than 8,000 have signed up 
for U of A’s first MOOC, Dino 101 
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Enduring legacies 
Faculty of Arts loses three 
emeriti this summer, but their 


unique stories and accomplish- 
ments live on 
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Golden Bears 
to face off 
against Oiler 
rookies 


Matt Gutsch 


lare Drake Arena will once 
again host the University 
of Alberta Golden Bears 
versus the Edmonton Oilers rook- 
ies hockey game. The 2013 edition 
is being held Tuesday, Sept. 10, 
with a puck drop of 7 p.m. 
The Bears versus Oilers rook- 
ies game began in 1988 and was a 
yearly tradition for more than 20 
years. The teams last met in 2009 
when the Bears skated to a 4-3 | 
victory, which bumped their record 
against the Oilers rookies to 12-10. | 
Current Golden Bear centre Sean | 
Ringrose scored the game winner 
in 09 and is one of five Bears to 
have played in an Oilers rook- 
ies game, along with defencemen 


iS 
Colin Joe and Ian Barteaux, for- 


ward Burke Gallimore and goalie 
Kurtis Mucha. 

“Tt is definitely one of the big- 
gest games of the year, and one of 
the most enjoyable games we'll get _| 
to play in,’ said Ringrose. “It is such 
a great experience for all the players 
and the fans; the arena is packed, 
there is a lot of hype, an amazing 
atmosphere; and it’s always a really 
good and tight game.” 

The two programs have split the 
last four contests evenly, but before 
that the Bears had racked up five 
straight wins. Current Oilers who 
have played in the game include 
Jordan Eberle (’08 and ’09), Sam 
Gagner (07) and Devan Dubnyk 
(05, 06 and ’07). 

“We are very pleased to once 
again partner with the University 
of Alberta and to play the Oilers 
Rookies—Golden Bears game,’ stat- 
ed Oilers general manager Craig 
MacTavish. “The contest carries a 
great tradition and it is an excel- 
lent way for both the Oilers and 
Golden Bears to showcase young 
talent, as well as create a high level 
of competition for the players.” 

Tickets are $30 and are available 
at the Activity Registration Zone 
sales office (780-492-2327) in the 
Van Vliet Centre, as well as at all 
Ticketmaster locations and online 


Youre next 


Golden Bears running back Jonathon Waters points out the photographer in between plays during the “Captain’s Camp” seven-on-seven flag football tournament held at Foote 


Field Aug. 13. For story, go to The Back Page. 


Folio Staff 
EC Edmonton, a not-for-profit joint 
venture between the University of 
Alberta and the City of Edmonton 

(through the Edmonton Economic Development 

Corporation) has been named the 17th best 

university business incubator in the world by the 

University Business Incubator Index. 

The UBI’s Global Benchmark Report 2013 
is a global index assessing and benchmarking 
the performance and best practices of univer- 
sity business incubators. 

The UBI Top 25 University Business 
Incubators research team initially established 
comparative criteria based on value delivered 
to local economy, value to startup company 
clients, and the post-incubator performance 
of startup companies. Having developed 10 
benchmark indicators and 50 performance 
indicators, the UBI Index team then assessed 
150 leading university-associated incubators in 
22 countries. 

TEC Edmonton’s high placement—the top 
Canadian business incubator—is most likely 


through ticketmaster.ca. n 


due to nine years of outstanding collaboration 


Chris Lumb 


between the city and the university to bring 
business advisory, technology commercializa- 
tion and entrepreneurial training services to 
university inventors, as well as to companies 
from the community at large. 

In 2012-13, of 119 startup TEC clients, 


34 per cent were U of A spinoffs and projects. 


Among current clients are the university's 
Medical Isotope and Cyclotron Facility, 
cancer diagnostics company Metabolomic 
Technologies Inc. and nano-sensor developer 
Nemsor Technologies. 


Uot A amongst worlds top business incubators 


“In 2004, the university decided local licens- 
ing and spinoff creation would be a priority,’ 
says Lorne Babiuk, U of A vice-president of 
research. “We were one of the first North 
American universities to recognize the role that 
institutions like ours can play in regional eco- 
nomic development through successful com- 
mercialization of university research. To that 
end, we partnered with the City of Edmonton 
to create TEC Edmonton.” 

To encourage the creation of local spinoff 
companies from university research, TEC 
Edmonton and the U of A strive to create 
conditions favourable to the researchers’ com- 
mercialization success. 

At the U of A, researchers own the intel- 
lectual property they create. The choice to use 
TEC Edmonton’s services—which include 
patenting, licensing, business education and 
spinoff company formation—is entirely up to 
the researcher. 

“About 90 per cent of University of Alberta 
inventors choose to use the services pro- 
vided by TEC Edmonton,’ says Chris Lumb, 
CEO of TEC Edmonton. “Our agreements 

Continued on page 3 
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Fulbright Scholar to bring U of A expertise to US. 


Michael Brown 
decade ago, the Havasupai, a small tribe 
of indigenous people who make their 
home on the remote floor of the Grand 
Canyon, worked with US. researchers in search 
of answers to questions surrounding a spike in the 
rate of diabetes amongst the Havasupai people. 

The tribe collectively agreed to give blood 
with the hope that their genetic makeup might 
shed some light on their plight. 

However, the relationship between the 
researchers and the Havasupai people began 
to deteriorate when it was discovered that the 
broad ethics form employed granted research- 
ers permission to use blood samples to explore 
questions beyond diabetes. Without express oral 
consent, researchers used the samples to delve 
into a number of the Havasupai’s hereditary 
issues—including stigmatizing investigations 
related to rates of incest, rates of schizophrenia 
and genetic origins. 

The tribe sued and subsequently settled with 
the university in question and, perhaps more 
important, broke off all ties to academics. That 
anger, which soon turned to mistrust, quickly 
rippled throughout Arizona's indigenous people, 
with many tribes following suit and summarily 
expelling all of their health researchers, most of 
whom had done nothing wrong. 

Years later, with this stalemate of mistrust still 
firmly entrenched, researchers at the University 
of Arizona have invited Cindy Jardine, a re- 
searcher at the University of Alberta’s School of 
Public Health, to try her hand at repairing the 
damage. 

“It was suggested to me that the only 
person who could come in and talk to both 
groups about the requirements of trust, and 
see if anything can be done to set things up so 
researchers could start to move back into these 
communities, is someone from outside Arizona 
or outside the United States,” said Jardine, who 
won a prestigious Fulbright Scholarship to take 
on the project. “Because I do a lot of work with 
Aboriginal communities in Canada, I feel I’m at 
least sensitive to the cultural issues and the right 
way of doing research, so it seemed like a great 
project to take on.” 

An expert in risk communication, Jardine 
explains her research as looking at the dialogue 
that we have around things that “frighten or 
concern people.” 

“We may be doing the best science in the 
world but if we don’t find a way to talk to people 


Transforming primary health care in Alberta 


Janet Harvey 


hy would a renowned 
family medicine 


The effort of which he speaks is 
nothing less than a large-scale trans- 
formation of primary care in Alberta. 
“I want to help family medicine 


Cindy Jardine 


about what their concerns are, what their know- 
ledge is about areas of concern and how we can 
best share our science with them in a way that 
helps them understand their world and make 
good decisions, then we're failing,” said Jardine. 

She says her Fulbright Scholarship pro- 
ject stems from a larger project funded by the 
Canadian Institutes of Health Research that 
looks at the role of trust in communication, pri- 
marily from government decision-makers about 
risky issues to Aboriginal populations. 

In her work, Jardine employs a model de- 
vised by Swiss consumer behaviourist Michael 
Siegrist, which puts forward the idea that trust 
is based on our confidence in past performance 
of agencies coupled with our trust that those 
agencies share the same values we have in making 
decisions. “To me this model makes good intui- 
tive sense as to why people choose not to trust 
government agencies.” 

Along with two colleagues, Jardine is testing 
the model by looking at the issue of trust in goy- 
ernment communications about contaminants 
in country foods among the Inuit, in the HIN1 
risk communications to Métis communities in 


qsing eIUIBuIA, 


Fulbright Canada 


Fulbright Canada was established in 1990 
to strengthen binational collaborative research 
and promote thoughtful public debate on topics 
that reflect the broad range of contemporary 
issues relevant to Canada, the United States and 
the relationship between the two countries. The 
Canada-U.S. Fulbright Program operates on the 
principle of reciprocal exchange and provides the 
opportunity for outstanding Canadian scholars to 
lecture or conduct research in the United States. 
Award recipients include prominent and promising 
scholars, as well as experienced professionals. 


Manitoba and in remediation plans proposed for 
a former gold mine near Yellowknife that affect 
the local Aboriginal community. 

“Looking into health issues within indigen- 
ous communities that often suffer huge health 
disparities has to be done as a partnership,” said 
Jardine. “The academic researchers have the ex- 
pertise and the resources to do it, and the people 
in the communities have both the knowledge 
of what the problem is and the right way to go 
about exploring it—it has to be a partnership.” 

Jardine says the nature of those partnerships 
means they are going to take time to establish, 
and she credits the U of A with recognizing the 
importance of letting that process play out. 

“The School of Public Health, as part of 
its accreditation process (making it the first 
accredited school of public health in Canada), 
developed a commitment to what is called 
engaged scholarship, which states our obligations 
are more than just working in our little cocoons 
doing research, but rather extend beyond to 
engage with the broader communities, which is 
the kind of work that I do,’ she said. “It is really 
to the credit of the School of Public Health that 
it has made that part of how we are evaluated as 
academic staff.” 


t 


Fulbright Scholars coming to the U of A 


Carol Christy, Fulbright Visiting Research Chair 
from Georgia College and State University 

“Individual Reading Assessment in Middle and 
Secondary Content Literacy” 

Howard Greenwald, Fulbright Visiting Research 
Chair in Aboriginal Legal and Resource Rights from 
University of Southern California 


visits, more teamwork. I am very 
excited about the possibilities of 
putting something like that together 
and showing the world how primary 


“Organization of Health Services for Diverse 
Communities” 

Laurie Mercier, Fulbright Visiting Research Chair 
in Humanities, Social Sciences, and Fine Arts from 
Washington State University 

“Gendering Spaces: Men, Woman, and Industrial 
Work in the North American Wests” 


researcher and phys- 
ician leave a successful, established 
research network at an American 
university to come to the University 
of Alberta’s Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry? For the chance to trans- 
form the way health care is delivered 
to Albertans. 

Lee Green was recruited to the 
U of A last year to chair the faculty’s 
Department of Family Medicine. 
He came from the University of 
Michigan, where he had developed 
a prominent reputation in patient- 
centred research and care. 

“Te’s a leading medical school, a 
top 50 medical school, at a big-league 
research university,’ he says of his 
decision to come to the U of A. “You 
can only base an effort of this size 
at a top research university, in a set- 
ting where there are lots of talented 
people. That is the kind of intellec- 
tual environment you need and the 
type of infrastructure you need.” 


take the next step,” explains Green, 
who is also a practising physician at 
the University of Alberta Hospital 
Family Medicine Clinic. “We need 
to do a lot better job for our patients, 
particularly those with chronic dis- 
ease, and to do that we have to learn 
a new way of doing things.” 

Green adds that Alberta is home 
to some outstanding examples of 
the type of care he is talking about, 
with several primary, strategic and 
family care networks already up and 
running in the province. 

“These are the beginnings of a 
change in primary care that we can 
build on: team-based, systems-based 
care. It means family practices or- 
ganized around consistent delivery 
of chronic disease management. It 
means managing patients proactive- 
ly, shifting from a model that is 
physician-centric to one where there 
is a physician-led team. It means 
doing more work outside of patient 


care can be done.” 

Green was recently awarded the 
first translational health research 
chair by Alberta Innovates — Health 
Solutions. The seven-year award will 
provide funding for his research, 
while supporting the infrastructure 
and continuity necessary for this 
kind of work. 

Green’s experience, leadership 
and expertise adds to the faculty’s 
profile and reputation in family 
medicine. 

“The type of transformational 
work Dr. Green is embarking upon 
can only be done in an environment 
with the type of talent and infra- 
structure found in our Department 
of Family Medicine,’ says D. Douglas 
Miller, dean of the faculty. “Success 
builds success. The pieces are already 
here, and with Dr. Green’s leader- 
ship, the faculty will continue to 
build the relationships necessary to 
transform primary care.” 


Lee Green 


When tl.e Department of Family 
Medicine was created in 1983, there 
was zero research capacity and the 
intervening years saw considerable 
activity to make ita recognized and 
respected department. Key to this 
evolution was the Alberta govern- 
ment’s implementation in 2006 
of the family medicine Academic 
Alternative Relationship Plan, 

a made-in-Alberta solution that 
allows academic family doctors to 
be compensated for teaching as op- 
posed to relying solely on billing for 
their income. Mi 


Creating a culture of life-changing learning 


Michael Brown 


ometimes it’s the smallest 

things that have the biggest 

impact on the course of one’s 
life. 

At least that’s been the experi- 
ence of Carrie Smith-Prei, whose 
disguised life-altering moment came 
while she was registering for her 
first-ever semester of classes at Bard 
College, a very small liberal arts 
school in upstate New York. 

“There wasn’t any online regis- 
tration or anything like that,” she re- 
members of her early-‘90s initiation 
into the world of post-secondary 
queues. “First-years had to stand 
in line in front of the professor 
you wanted to register with, which 
was crazy.” 

Smith-Prei recalls that all the 
popular classes were closed out 
by the returning students, which 
left slim pickings, one of which 


was German. 


3-D look at prions may | 


help find cure 
brain diseases 


Bev Betkowski 


he work of two University of 
Alberta researchers and their 
teams has contributed to an 
important next step in finding a cure 
for deadly prion-folding diseases in 
humans and animals. 
Professor Michael James of 
the Department of Biochemistry, 
professor Nat Kay of the Department 
of Agricultural, Food and Nutritional 
Science and their labs collaborated to 


produce mini-antibodies and antibody 
fragments, using data provided by principal researchers 


in Switzerland. 


The fragments were then used by the lead research- 
ers at the Institute of Neuropathology in Zurich to 
study interactions between the antibodies and the 
prion protein and how it results in cell death. 

The work conducted at the U of A helps to open 
the door to designing a molecule that would block 


prion infection. 


“We hope to design a chemical compound that 
would bind to some part of the prion molecule to pre- 
vent the conversion of the normal form of the protein 
to the disease-causing form,’ said James. 

Prion protein infections, caused by structural mis- 


66 | want to make sure 
students are part of the 
learning process—not 
just as receivers, but 
that they actually guide 
the learning process.” 


Carrie Smith-Prei 


“Thad taken it in high school 
and I vowed never to touch again. I 
hated it with a passion and I took it 
because I thought language would 
be good for me,’ she said. “I pan- 
icked and thought, I have to sign 
up for four courses and I can always 
drop German. 

“I signed up and that professor 
changed my life,” she said. “The 
subject matter was 18th-century 
drama—it was not necessarily ma- 
terial J had any interest in or knew 
anything about—but she was the 


to 


Image shows where 
antibodies bind to the prion. 


most amazing and engaging profes- 
sor I had ever had. 

“T didn’t drop the course and 
that’s history.” 

Now, as an assistant professor 
in the Department of Modern 
Languages and Cultural Studies at 
the University of Alberta, Smith- 
Prei is teaching German cultural 
studies, trying to make the same 
positive impact a professor once 
made on her. And so far, she 
seems to be succeeding: Smith- 
Prei has been named a winner of 
a 2013 Provost’s Award for Early 
Achievement of Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching. 

“T want to make sure students 
are part of the learning process— 
not just as receivers, but that they 
actually guide the learning process,” 
she said. “I am the professor who 
knows a bit more than they do, but 
I see it as a collegial atmosphere— 
they are my colleagues-to-be poten- 
tially, and I attempt to incorporate 


payjddns 


currently 
no cure. 
Using recombinant 
DNA technology, Kay and 
his lab produced the mini- 
antibodies and antibody frag- 
ments that were then used by 


James and ultimately studied biologically 
in the Zurich lab. Using a process called X-ray 
crystallography, James’ lab was able to iden- 


tify the three-dimensional structure of where 


antibodies and antibody fragments bind to the prion 


molecule, pinpointing regions that are susceptible to 


changing to a diseased state. 

The discovery now makes it possible to begin de- 
signing ways of preventing prion disease, in everything 
from developing treatment for human victims to creat- 
ing a preventative additive for livestock feed. 

The U of A teams’ work was crucial to the overall re- 


search conducted in Zurich, and reflects the high calibre 


of quality research conducted on campus, Kay noted. 
“The U of A collaborated with one of the leading labs in 

the world, which demonstrates our own level of excellence.” 
It also reinforces the U of A’s standing as a lead- 

ing site of prion research through such institutions as 
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Carrie Smith-Prei won one of the U of A’s 


their ideas, their critical responses, 
as much into the classroom as 
possible. That means that I stay 
pretty flexible.” 

Smith-Prei is willing to try any- 
thing in the classroom. Recently she 
incorporated a community service- 
learning aspect into her German 
353 Myths, Tales and Legends class. 
Also, she has begun asking students 
to log their thoughts about the class, 
about the text they are reading and 
about the conversation, and then to 
comment on others’ entries. “That 
type of interaction in an online 
format really helps some students 
who are not as vocal, or who feel 
more comfortable if their fingers are 
on a keyboard.” 

She says her top priority is to aid 
students in developing their own 
voice that will help them not only 
in reading and analyzing literature, 


top undergraduate teaching awards. 


but also in developing a critical 
perspective on their realities. 

“I guess the main tool I use is 
just attempting to listen as much as 
I speak.” 

She says listening is a trait that 
she comes by honestly because it is a 
healthy part of the U of A’s teaching 
culture. 

“I am very impressed by the 
level of attention paid to teaching, 
to the recognition of teaching, by 
the university,” she said. “Teaching 
is very important, and MLCS 
instructors are very good at it, and it 
shows in our graduate students who 
consistently win teaching awards 
at the Faculty of Arts level and our 
great history of instructors winning 
any number of awards. Now I feel 
super honoured about receiving this 
award and feel I carry this award 
with a lot of my colleagues.” i 
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the university's Centre for Prions and Protein Folding 


folding within the prion protein, lead to fatal neurode- 
Diseases, James said. “This latest work advances that. 


generative disorders such as Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease 


www. president.ualberta.ca/2013stateoftheu 
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U of A business incubator success validates vision 


Continued from page 1 


Nemsor, admires TEC Edmonton's university business incubators in 


practical approach. “I have worked 
closely with TEC Edmonton in 
commercializing my sensor tech- 


“EL 


TEC Edmonton 


ening the university's reputation 


encourage the long-term success 
of spinoffs, by deferring univer- 
sity royalties and providing busi- 


the world validates the vision of 
this city/university business incu- 
ness assistance to spinoffs. Such bation model as conceived nine 
incentives motivate all partici- 
pants—inventors, investors and 
the university—to focus on the 
long-term success of spinoffs. 

“In the 1990s, the University 
of Alberta had no defined strategy 
for encouraging spinoff creation. 
Today, it’s a North American 
leader in this area.” 

Walied Moussa, mechanical en- 
gineering professor and founder of 


nology, he says. “The 
TEC Edmonton team 
is open to all options 


years ago. 
“We have 
come a long way,” 
and alternatives. They says Babiuk. 
understand the needs “Together we 
of emerging technology will do so much 
companies, which was a more, strength- 
big help in successfully launching 
as acommercialization leader and 
Edmonton as a centre of techno- 


logical innovation.” Mi 


my company.” 
Recognition of TEC 
Edmonton as one of the Top 25 


ae 
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Echo-free chamber brings new research capability to U of A 


(2a) 


hanks to some new equipment, 

researchers in the Department 

of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering are now able to conduct 
research on antennas in a setting that seems 
straight out of science fiction. 

The new anechoic chamber—part of 
Ashwin lyer’s Near-Field Antenna and 
Metamaterial Characterization Facility—is a 
shielded room used to measure the direction 
and strength of signals transmitted by different 
antennas, and to characterize novel materials. 

“Prior to acquiring this chamber, we 
weren't doing any of this,’ said Iyer. “The uni- 
versity did not have any capacity to measure 
antennas like this.” 

The chamber itself has a striking de- 
sign. Almost every interior surface of the 
16x12x11-foot chamber is covered with long, 
dense foam pyramids. These pyramids reflect 
and dissipate the signals that are being tested 
to avoid any echo. In the centre of the room, 
running its length, is a mount holding the 
antenna under test. The mount can move back 
and forth and swivel 360 degrees. At one end 
of the room, a probe mounted on a mobile 
tower can also swivel, move up and down, and 
span the width of the room. The chamber can 
operate from radio frequencies at 900 MHz up 
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Ashwin lyer in the new anechoic chamber. The equipment is part of lyer’s Near-Field Antenna and Metamaterial 


Characterization Facility. 


Taken together, these attributes allow the 
chamber to measure and characterize anten- 
nas up to five feet in diameter by taking mul- 
tiple measurements throughout the chamber. 

“The fields produced by an antenna 
change as you move away from it,’ Iyer said. 
“Traditional measurement methods would 
call for you to probe the radiated fields far 
away from the antenna. However, to measure 
these ‘far-fields’ for certain large antennas, 
such as those that may be found ona plane or 
used in orbiting satellites, you might need a 
space the size of an aircraft hangar. 


tl 


“Our facility, on the other hand, measures 
the fields produced near the antenna. And 
because these ‘near-fields’ are mathematically 
related to the far-fields, we can gather many 
near-field data points and easily transform 
them into a far-field radiation pattern.” 

Being able to measure large antennas in a 
relatively small anechoic chamber is a boon to 
the university, but Iyer and his team are more 
interested in measuring objects much smaller. 
Specifically, their research is focused on meta- 
materials—artificially designed materials that 
are engineered to haye properties not found in 
nature, such as the ability to resolve details more 


finely than conventional lenses, or the ability to 


~ make objects invisible to radar by redirecting 


signals around them. Right now they're looking 
into methods of controlling electromagnetic 
fields using metamaterials, as well as their ap- 
plications to practical devices. The chamber 

can be used to channel energy through their 
metamaterials, allowing them to quickly and 
accurately characterize their properties. 

“We need to measure what metamaterials 
do to electromagnetic fields near them, but 
simulation only gives us so much,’ said Iyer. 
“Sometimes we just have to build the thing and 
try it. Now we can rapidly characterize meta- 
materials, and rebuild and optimize them.” 

Installing the anechoic chamber has been 
in the works since 2011, when Iyer received a 
Canada Foundation for Innovation grant for 
the project. Other matching grants allowed 
the researchers to begin piecing together 
the $500,000 system starting last summer. 
‘The lab space had to be redesigned, moving 
cabling, air ducts and sprinkler systems to 
accommodate the chamber. In the future, Iyer 
plans to install another articulating arm into 
the system that will allow for readings to be 
gathered spherically around an antenna. 

“Soon, this lab will have experimental 
capabilities that match and possibly exceed 
those available at the top labs around the 
world. This is something we should be proud 
of at the U of A and in the province.” 


to millimetre-wave frequencies at 40 GHz. 


Researcher keeps ear to the ground on impact of fracking 


niversity of Alberta geophysicist 

Mirko van der Baan is a great 

listener. For 15 years, he’s been 
eavesdropping on oil and gas produc- 
tion deep beneath the ground. Now, he’s 
part of a research team working to help 
industry minimize the unintended con- 
sequences of hydraulic fracturing, better 
known as fracking. 


Fracking has been lauded for open- 


Mirko van der Baan 


ing up unconventional gas reservoirs to 

development—the reason that some are predicting the United 
States will achieve energy independence in about 20 years. But 
it has also been criticized for negative environmental effects— 
chemical compounds being pumped into the ground where 
they could be affecting groundwater reservoirs. 

When energy companies use hydraulic fracturing, they 
inject large quantities of highly pressurized water and chem- 
icals into the earth to shatter the rock, creating permeable 
pathways for gas to trickle back to the well. All that pressure 
can also affect the geology of the remaining rock through 


compaction and shearing, which can have implications for a 


gas field’s future production. 
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Van der Baan has helped develop a 


technique to monitor these “miniature 


payjddns 


earthquakes” happening underground and 
determine how they change the reservoirs 
and rock surrounding them. Along with 
collaborators from industry, the University 
of Calgary and a team of 30 graduate and 
undergraduate students, van der Baan is 
conducting experiments he hopes will 
increase the energy industry’s efficiency. 

Last August, the team installed geo- 
phones—miniature versions of the seismo- 
graphs used to monitor earthquakes—into 
a bore hole on a ConocoPhillips well site a few weeks before 
hydraulic fracturing began to track microseismic activity. 

He hopes that once they understand the process, they will 
be able to make recommendations to industry on how to opti- 
mize water usage. It’s possible, for example, that far less water 
could be used to achieve the same results. 

Van der Baan also hopes the results will help optimize 
horizontal well spacing on the landscape. “We hope to predict 
how far from the wells a reservoir will be drained, which may 
result in a reduction in the number of wells,” he said. 

“Geophysics puts a lot of emphasis on critical and analytic- 
al thinking—we need people from many different disciplines 
who are interested in every aspect of this research.” Mi 
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Voluntary Severance 
Program announced 


Martin Ferguson-Pell, Acting Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 


ver the past few months, administrators, faculty 
and staff throughout the university have been 
working to identify and implement a variety 
of cost-saving measures for the next budget year. Many 
of these ideas now are being put into process in faculties, 
units and portfolios across the University of Alberta. I wish 
to thank this community for its work to bring long-term 
financial stability and sustainability to our institution. 

Last week, we initiated one of those cost-saving 
strategies with the introduction of a Voluntary Severance 
Program for continuing academic staff who are members 
of the Faculty, Faculty Service Officer, Librarian, and 
Administrative and Professional Officer agreements. The 
VSP differs from the Voluntary Retirement Incentive 
Program offered in 2010 in that this new program is avail- 
able to all eligible continuing academic members, not only 
those who are approaching retirement. 

Timelines for deciding to participate in the VSP are 
very tight. Applications need to be submitted by Sept. 

16, 2013, so that we can determine and incorporate the 
savings achieved by the VSP in our 2014-2015 budget 
planning cycle. 

It is important to note that support staff are not eligible 
for this particular program because the process of offering 
voluntary severance difters for staff members under the 
Non-Academic Staff Association agreement. Voluntary 
severance for support staff has been, and will continue to 
be, offered—per the NASA agreement—on a case-by-case 
basis by faculties, departments or administrative units 
undergoing reorganization or restructuring that involves 
position disruptions. 

Let me thank all eligible academic staff in advance for 
taking time now to review the details of the Voluntary 
Severance Program. Human Resource Services staff will 
be holding a number of information sessions on the VSP. 
In addition, full-day financial planning seminars will be 
offered by an independent adviser who can help you deter- 
mine the financial ramifications of your decision. Dates and 
times of these sessions are available at hrs.ualberta.ca/VSP. 

In addition, on Sept. 6 (Noon-1 p.m., L1-490 ECHA), 
Phyllis Clark and I will hold a Campus Forum where 
we will answer any questions you may still have about 
the VSP, and outline other budget strategies now under 
development by the senior leadership team. 1 


Searching for symbols of living in-between 


Yolanda Poffenroth 


any people with life-threatening illness— 
such as cancer, chronic kidney disease and 
HIV—live longer and healthier lives with 
the support of medical advances and technologies. 
But the outcomes of treatment are not certain and the 
possibility of the disease recurring or progressing is very 
real. What is it like to live with the uncertainty of life- 
threatening illness? 

The experience of living in between a promise of 
prolonged life and the possibility of illness reoccurring 
and progressing is often misunderstood, says a team of 
nurse researchers from the University of Alberta and 
University of Victoria. People rarely talk about living 
and dying with these serious illnesses, and the spiritual 
aspects of facing mortality are not a typical part of the 
care that nurses provide. 

‘Thirty-two people diagnosed with life-threatening 
illness participated in a three-year study conducted by a 
team of researchers including Anita Molzahn and Kara 
Schick Makaroff. During one of their four interviews, 
participants were asked to identify a symbol that 
represented their illness experience. They shared stories 
to explain why they selected a particular symbol and 
described what the symbol meant for them as individ- 
uals living with a serious illness. 

“Living with a life-threatening illness forced these 
people to confront the idea that their life is finite and 
in turn, their hopes and dreams and plans for the future 
shifted very quickly,’ said Schick Makaroff, a post- 
doctoral fellow with the Faculty of Nursing. “Asking 
participants to identify a symbol that represented living 
with their illness opened up another avenue of com- 
munication; it allowed them to express something that 
was knowable to them, but not necessarily expressible 
through words.” 

When Molzahn and Schick Makaroff began inter- 
viewing people, the initial assumption was that stories 
about the symbols would shift over time as life and ex- 
periences unfolded; however, that rarely happened. “The 
stories were actually very stable over time, and people 
keep telling the same stories,” said Molzahn, dean of 
the Faculty of Nursing. “There are different things that 
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Kara Schick Makaroff viewing the Re-stor(y)ing Life Within Life-Threatening Illness exhibit at the British Columbia Ministry of Health. 
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Congratulations to Karin Fodor 
who won a Butterdome butter 
dish—as part of Folio's July 19 
“Are You a Winner?” contest. 
Fodor identified the object as the 
south entrance to the Edmonton 
Clinic Health Academy. Up for 
grabs this issue is a Butterdome 
butter dish prize pack. To win 
it, simply identify where the 
subjects pictured are located 
and email your answer to folio@ 
ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, 
Sept. 9 and you will be entered 
into the draw. 
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happen in their lives, but some of the stories that they 
go back to are repeated almost verbatim—sometimes 
even the same phrases were repeated years apart.” 

Both Molzahn and Schick Makaroff were surprised 
that most of the symbols selected represented the 
participants’ lives as a whole—something that encom- 
passed all of their life and who they were as a person. 
“What we saw were personal objects, family photos, 
clothing and pieces of music with powerful stories 
behind them,” said Molzahn. “What we didn’t see was a 
dialysis bag or medications.” 

In fact, Schick Makaroff notes that one individ- 
ual didn’t even identify a symbol; he talked about a 
hope that he had in his life. “He wanted to buy a Jeep 
and a trailer so that he could have vacations with his 
partner and his dog; the symbol was something in his 
mind and was something that he really wanted to do. 
Unfortunately he passed away before they were able to 
buy the Jeep.” 

“People want to feel connection with others when 
they're going through something as incredibly challen- 
ging as facing their own mortality and living with illness 
on a day-by-day basis,” said Molzahn. Participants from 
the study were very interested in learning what they 
shared in common with others who lived with those 
experiences, and what was unique to them. 

The research team developed a set of brochures 
based on the participants’ stories, which are for both 
health-care practitioners and other people living with 
life-threatening illnesses. In addition, an exhibit based 
on the project was created for the public and was dis- 
played at the University of Victorias Maltwood Gallery 
and the British Columbia Ministry of Health. 

Schick Makaroff says the exhibit and the study itself 
struck a chord with her, and thinks that many other 
people will feel similarly. “A lot of people know someone 
well who has a serious illness—for me it’s my dad. In 
some ways I have lived my own experience and process 
of knowing someone intimately who is living with a life- 
threatening illness.” 

Schick Makaroff’s post-doctoral fellowship is funded 
by the KRESCENT program (joint CIHR, Kidney 
Foundation, and Canadian Society of Nephrology 
Kidney Research Training Program). Wi 
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Discovery provides insight 
into Duchenne muscular dystrophy 


Raquel Maurier 


University of Alberta re- 

searcher has pinpointed 

a gene mutation that 
brings the medical community 
another step closer to treating 
those who suffer from a fatal type 
of muscular dystrophy. 

Toshifumi Yokota, a mus- 

cular dystrophy researcher in 


paiddns 


Toshifumi Yokota 


the Department of Medical Genetics, led a team of researchers that 
discovered a mutation that results in dramatic regrowth of dystrophin, 


a protein that acts like a support beam to keep muscles strong. 


Yokota found that lab models with the mutation possessed unique 


muscle fibres that are somehow involved with the regrowth of the 


important protein that is virtually non-existent in those suffering from 
Duchenne muscular dystrophy. This disorder is an incurable and fatal 
neuromuscular condition that causes muscles responsible for move- 


ment to weaken, which leads to difficulty walking or breathing. 


“Tf we can find the mechanism that causes the dystrophin protein to 


regrow, it would be a drug target for the treatment of Duchenne mus- 
cular dystrophy,’ said Yokota, who holds Muscular Dystrophy Canada’s 
Friends of Garrett Cumming Research Chair and the H.M. Toupin 
Neurological Science Chair. “Our discovery is very promising.” 


Yokota noted the increased dystrophin protein didn’t result in 


muscle regeneration, and the team is continuing their research to find 


out why, “We are now working on the next steps: what causes these 


muscle fibres to increase in number?” 


The first co-author on the study, published in the peer-reviewed 
journal PLOS ONE, was Yokota'’s undergraduate summer student, 


Merryl Rodrigues. 


Garrett Cumming, for whom Yokota’s Muscular Dystrophy Canada 
chair is named, added, “This is very exciting news, and hopefully these 
findings will lead to a viable treatment and ultimately a cure.” Wi 


Study shows FASD impairs brain 
development beyond the womb 


Raquel Maurier 


edical researchers at the 

University of Alberta re- 

cently published findings 
showing that brain development is 
delayed throughout childhood and 
adolescence for people born with 
fetal alcohol spectrum disorder 


(FASD). 


This DTI tractography image represents 
the brain’s white matter pathways. The 
different shades of grey are used to tell 
tracts apart. 


Christian Beaulieu, a researcher 
in the Department of Biomedical 
Engineering, and Carmen 
Rasmussen in the Department of 
Pediatrics led a research team that 
scanned 17 people with FASD, and 
27 people without the disorder, 
who were between five and 15 years 
old. Each participant underwent 
two to three scans, with each scan 
taking place two to four years apart. 

Researchers used an advanced 
MRI method that examines white 
matter in the brain. White mat- 
ter connects the various regions 
of the brain and usually develops 
significantly during childhood and 
adolescence. Those with FASD had 
markedly less brain volume and 
white matter than those without the 
disorder, which affects one in 100 


Canadians. However, the advanced 
MRI method revealed greater 
changes in the brain wiring of white 
matter in the FASD group, which 
the authors suggest may reflect com- 
pensation for delays in development 
earlier in childhood. 

“These findings may suggest that 
significant brain changes happened 
earlier in the study participants who 
didn’t have FASD,’ says the study’s 
first author, Sarah Treit, who is a 
student in the U of A’s Centre for 
Neuroscience. “This study suggests 
alcohol-induced injury with FASD 
isn’t static. Those with FASD have 
altered brain development—they 
arent developing at the same rate as 
those without the disorder. 

“Our research also showed those 
with FASD consistently scored 
lower on all cognitive measures in 
the study.” 

Treit said children with FASD 
who demonstrated the greatest 
changes in white matter develop- 
ment also made the greatest gains in 
reading ability. As well, those with 
the most severe FASD showed the 
greatest changes in white matter 
brain wiring. Scans also confirmed 
those with FASD have less overall 
brain volume, an issue that nei- 
ther rectified itself nor worsened 
throughout the course of the study. 

The team, whose research is 
funded by the Canadian Institutes 
of Health Research, is now search- 
ing fora biomarker for FASD and 
examining how the brains of those 
suffering from FASD changes from 
adolescence to adulthood. 

The study was published in The 


Journal of Neuroscience. Wi 
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Study shows Mercurial magnetosphere shaped by solar winds 


Suzette Chan 


ust before NASA’s MESSENGER space- 
craft began sending back stunning pictures 
of the Earth and the moon from its orbit 
around Mercury earlier this summer, two 
University of Alberta scientists were using 
NASA data to look back at Mercury. 
Professor Robert Rankin and gradu- 
ate student Jan Paral used data taken by 
MESSENGER to create a sophisticated 
computer simulation that explains unique 
behaviour in Mercury’s magnetosphere—an 
area of space near the planet in which charged 
particles are controlled by Mercury's mag- 
netic field. 
The behaviour relates to a mysteri- 
ous asymmetry in the Kelvin-Helmholtz 
Instability (KHI)— 


the onset of instability in the flow of fluids of 


a theory that predicts 


different densities moving at various speeds— 
which explains how energy and mass of solar 
wind plasma are loaded into, and thus shape, 
Mercury’s magnetosphere. 

“The KHL is key to understanding how 
Mercury’s magnetosphere is affected by the 
solar wind,” said Rankin, who supervised 
the development of the hybrid-code that 
Paral developed during his PhD. “When the 
KH] and asymmetry was first observed, we 
quickly determined that ion gyration must be 
a factor.” 

To help prove this conjecture, Paral under- 
took the monumental task to develop the 
simulation. “He had to choose and implement 
the correct algorithms. He had to make them 
work on massively parallel computers at IBM 
Watson Labs and subsequently on WestGrid 
(the computer clusters located at the U of A). 
He had to test and validate the code. Last, but 
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Mercury’s ne is represented by a white corona in this image. The magnetosphere is asymmetrical, more crohiuniad ai aT on the dusk side “ine the planet. 


not least, he had to solve the problem of the 
KHI asymmetry,’ said Rankin. 

Paral’s code is now being used to study 
the magnetic fields around objects that, like 
Mercury, have a weak magnetic field, includ- 
ing Earth’s moon, Mars, Venus and comets. 
Rankin says Paral’s plasma-based code is also 
applicable to an upcoming project funded by 
the Canadian Space Agency. 

The team, along with graduate student 
Hossna Gharaee, is set to examine how lunar 


superior quality finishes. Bentley is located in prestigious Win 


dust is charged and transported over the 
moon's surface. Rankin and Clare Watt, a for- 
mer U of A post-doctoral student, previously 
developed techniques that will allow the group 
to study how dust is levitated and transported 
over the “atmosphere” of the moon. 

“NASA has said that dust on the moon 
presents the most significant challenge to 
astronauts on the moon,’ said Rankin. “It 
coats spacesuits and equipment, gets into 
lungs and is a general hazard.” 


Along with funding from the Canadian 
Space Agency, IBM and Westgrid, Rankin 
and Paral’s work was supported with funding 
and computing access provided by Canada’s 
Advanced Research and Innovation Network, 
the Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada and the U of A’s 
Academic Information and Communication 
Technologies. 

The results were published in the science 
journal Nature Communications. Wi 
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U of Ass frst MOOC 


welcomes the world 
to Alberta and its 
paleontology wonders 


Jamie Hanlon 


he University of Alberta is making big tracks into its 
first massive open online course offering. Dinosaur 
tracks, that is. 

Dinosaur enthusiasts in Alberta and around the world have 
embraced the opportunity to learn about dinosaurs online from 
one of the world’s foremost dinosaur experts, Philip Currie, with 
the launch of Dino 101. This MOOC has attracted more than 
8,000 registrants (as of Aug. 16) in advance of the Sept. 4 launch. 

‘The U of A-developed course is offered in partnership with 
Coursera, a leading online education company, allowing students 
worldwide to take the course for free. Dean of science Jonathan 
Schaeffer says the course opens the world up to the rich dinosaur 
history that Alberta holds—and to one of the many research 
specializations of the province's flagship university. 

“The University of Alberta has an international reputation 
for research excellence in paleontology,’ said Schaeffer. “There 
are limited opportunities for students around the world to 
study paleontology. In offering Dino 101, one of the richest 
learning opportunities ina MOOC format so far, we're excit- 
ed to share the grandeur of these larger-than-life ambassadors 
from our past with millions of people around the world.” 

Dino 101 is a dynamic marquee course that capitalizes on 
the rich collection of paleontological resources in the proy- 
ince and the presence of world-renowned dinosaur researcher 
Currie and his grad students. 

Schaeffer says it raises the bar in online course develop- 
ment by applying the production values and interactivity of 
the gaming world to online learning. Led by Currie, cur- 
ator of dinosaurs at the U of A’s Laboratory for Vertebrate 
Paleontology and a Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada, 
and co-presenter Betsy Kruk, Dino 101 offers glimpses 
of bone digs and visits to the Royal Tyrrell Museum in 
Drumheller, Alberta. There are interactive elements, such as 
a 3-D fossil file of actual scanned dino bones that students 
can manipulate as they learn, a bone puzzle and a “history of 
time” tool that students can zoom in and explore the species 
that roamed the Earth at various periods. 


New museum named for famed U of A dinosaur hunter 


Michael Brown 


he renowned University of Alberta paleontolo- 

gist who helped put the Grande Prairie area 

on the map as a dinosaur-hunter’s paradise is 
having a museum named in his honour. 

After years of planning, the Philip J. Currie 
Dinosaur Museum broke ground this summer and is ex- 
pected to open its doors in the fall 
of 2014. Set upon a 10-acre lot in 
Wembley next to Highway 43, the 
$34.6-million project will provide 
41,000 sq. ft. of state-of-the-art, 
interactive space to exp!ore. 

Currie, who has been digging 
in the area since the early ‘70s, says 
talk of a facility to exhibit the vast 
findings really began to pick up 
when his team began excavating the 
nearby Pipestone Creek bonebed 
in 1985. 

“Tt is extremely dense with bones,’ 
said Currie. “I’ve lost track of how 
many skulls we've dug up; it’s 25 Philip J. Currie 


at least.” 


Edmonton, Drumheller or Dinosaur Provincial 
Park areas. 

He adds the Grande Prairie Museum, tourism centre 
and regional college did their best to exhibit the find- 
ings, but were proving to be inadequate. 

“Everyone felt these exhibits were not reflective of 
the quantity and quality of the resources in the area,’ 
said Currie. “I think the idea is that if we can find 
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The university’s first massive open online course offering, Dino 101, is proving quite popular as more than 8,000 people are registered for the course 
in advance of the Sept. 4 launch. 


“We're excited to be partnering with the University of 
Alberta to offer a course that will ignite imaginations and engage 
people of all ages to learn about a subject as fascinating as dino- 
saurs, said Coursera co-founder Daphne Koller. “The university 
faculty has put together a highly sophisticated online course that 
will translate into a rewarding learning experience for enrolled 
university students and for many others around the world.” 

Jennifer Chesney, associate vice-president of University 
Digital Strategy, says the evolution of MOOCs is yet to be 
defined, and as a leading-edge institution, the U of A must 
explore the potential of this new teaching environment. Two 
university research centres, the Alberta Innovates Centre for 
Machine Learning and the Centre for Research in Applied 
Measurement and Evaluation, are researching online assess- 
ment technology. New assessment technologies developed 
by these two collaborating centres will be used in Dino 101. 
AICML also continues to work with Udacity, another lead- 
ing online education provider, with whom the university 
has a research MOU, on using machine learning on student 
performance data. 

“Online courses open up a whole new paradigm for as- 
sessing how people learn. We're going to be watching and 
learning to see how people interact on the MOOC platform,” 
said Chesney. “The University of Alberta is a research and 
teaching institution. Offering Dino 101 allows us to pursue 
both streams: innovative teaching and leading-edge research.” 

Ina first for a Canadian university, students will also be 
able to take this MOOC for credit. U of A students will be 
able to take the online course version (PALEO 200) or its 
in-class iteration (PALEO 201) for credit. Students from 
universities around the world will also be able to receive course 


that much by just going up there 
and working for a couple of weeks 
per year, as people become more 
aware of these resources then more 
and more material is going to be 


Paleontology collections 


The University of Alberta's rich paleontology collections are 
available to the public upon request. The collections include more 
than 51,000 catalogued vertebrate specimens, and have grown, 
in part, as a result of the close collaborations with the province 
and with industry, who have contributed some key specimens that 
have been discovered as Alberta has grown and developed. 


¢ Paleobotanical Collection — Mike Caldwell, Acting Curator 

e Vertebrate Paleontology (Laboratory) — Phil Currie, Curator 
Dinosaurs; Mike Caldwell, Curator Higher Vertebrates; Alison 
Murray, Curator Fossil Fishes; Clive Coy, Collection Technician 
Invertebrate Paleontology Collection — Lindsey Leighton, Curator 
Mineralogy and Petrology Collection — Tom Chacko, Curator 
Trace Fossil Collection — Murray Gingras, Curator 

Online Collection — 
vertebratepaleontology.museums,ualberta.ca 
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documentation to seek credit from their universities for Dino 
101. Upwards of 200 students have signed up for the 200 and 
201 iterations of the course. 

New and lifelong learners, individuals and families alike, 
seeking to enhance their knowledge of the world of dinosaurs 
can sign up for free through Coursera. 

“Dino 101 will be engaging for individuals, families and 
community members to share in the learning experience of the 
scientific method through the inspirational world of dinosaurs,” 
said Schaeffer. “It will also help highlight the best of Alberta's 
rich dinosaur assets.” 

Register for Dino 101 at ualberta.ca/dino101.% 
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produced.” 

Five years ago, the museum 
board decided the time for the 
museum was right and began a 
fundraising campaign. Then, three 
years ago, the board took the next 
step and asked Currie whether he 
would lend his name to the project. 

“Tt’s a great honour, of course,” 
said Currie, adding paleontology 
is just as much about people as it is 
about dinosaurs. “It’s always nice 
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The Pipestone Creek site would go on to produce 
one of Currie’s best finds. It was there that his team 
extracted a herd of what was then a novel dinosaur spe- 
cies, Pachyrhinosaur lakustai, which was wiped out en 
masse about 72.5 million years ago. Currie explains that 
the dinosaur is distantly related to triceratops, but in- 
stead of horns, Pachyrhinosaur (“thick-nose lizard”) has 
big bosses of bone on its head—one over its nose and 
one over each eye—which lend the creature its name. 

Currie says Pipestone Creek was just the first of 
a number of sites his team has since excavated that 
are teeming with fossils not typically found in the 


when you have good people you are working with. | 
“For me the best part of working at the University of 
Alberta is being able to work with students—we basically 
form a team that not only produces scientific papers, but 
also does the work in the field together and accomplishes 
things I couldn’t ever hope to do by myself.” 
Currie points to the burgeoning Dino 101, the 
U of A’s first massive open online course, set to go live 
Sept. 4, as an exercise in teamwork. “We've all worked 
long hours trying to get the MOOC, but everyone is 
pitching in and it really is a team effort right across 
the board.” 


27 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and 
southwest Edmonton 
Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors 
¢ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
» Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
¢ Bilingual in English and Spanish 


“Call me to experience the 
dedicated, knowledgable, and 


. 


aring service that I provide to 
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PhD student recognized for research on mountain-goat evolution 


Sandra Robertson 


sa PhD student at the 
University of Alberta, 
Aaron Shafer had a knack 
for getting at the very DNA of how 
things work. But his research in 
discovering the evolutionary path of 
the iconic North American moun- 
tain goat took some twists and 
turns on the way to earning him the 
Canadian Association for Graduate 
Studies 2013 Distinguished 
Dissertation Award. 
At one point, he found him- 
self poring over information from 
200-year-old logs by Russian sailors 
who reported seeing “white deer” 
on Baranof Island in Alaska. It had 
been thought there were no goats 
on the island until a small herd was 
introduced in the 1920s. But DNA 
sampling and the sailors’ observa- 
tions told a different story. 
In terms of understanding the 
health of wildlife populations, this 
is a critical finding, Shafer notes. 
“The more genetically diverse, the 
healthier these populations are. 
Diversity allows evolution to occur. 
It’s like a genetic bank account that's 
large enough to allow populations to 
change and cope with change to cli- 
mate. If you don’t have that, the abil- new PhD.” 
ity to change is seriously impaired.” 
Shafer’s dedication and his 
appreciation for the natural world 
impressed the judges of the award 
competition. Ronald Anderson, an 
engineering professor from Queen's 


University, noted, “In working 
through the applications, Aaron’s 
g 
project grew on me. He has tackled 
some deep evolutionary questions 
and had some creative ways of 
; 

answering them. I’ve been around 
the university for a long time and 
you don’t see CVs like this from a 


Shafer’s creative approach in 
using the sailors’ records to sup- 
port his findings meant making a 
place for himself in the commun- 
ity of Sitka, Alaska, where part of 
his research was based. While he 


: 


PhD student Aaron Shafer (right) observes mountain goats in Caw Ridge. Shafer won a national dissertation award for his research on 
mountain-goat evolution on an island in Alaska. 


was there, his connection with the 
community inspired another kind of 
storytelling. Tlingit master weaver 
Teri Rofkar revived the art of creat- 
ing ceremonial robes from the wool 
of mountain goats—a tradition that 
goes back centuries. When she heard 
of the research, she contributed some 
of the Baranof Island mountain-goat 
wool she had collected so DNA 
samples could be taken. The project 
inspired her to create a design that 
incorporates the DNA double helix 
as well as the traditional top borders 
representing glaciers. 


Parking cellphones just what the Dr. ordered 


Bryan Alary 
amily physicians regularly counsel patients about 
medical risks associated with heart disease, 
stroke, diabetes and smoking, and a team from 
the University of Alberta wants to add cellphone use 
and driving to the discussion. 

Talking on a cellphone while driving raises the risk 
of collision by four to six times—comparable to getting 
behind the wheel while under the influence, studies 
show. Addressing the problem requires educating the 
public about the risks, and a good place to start is in the 
doctor’s office. 


G6 We areina unique position to influence 
the thoughts and behaviour of people 
regarding their overall health and well- 
being by educating them about the issue 
of distracted driving.” 


Victoria Lee 


“The evidence is clear and compelling. Epidemiologic, 
driver simulator and naturalistic studies demonstrate 
that cellphones and driving are a dangerous combina- 
tion. Unfortunately, while most drivers view cellphone 
use as driving as unacceptable, many of them still engage 
in it,’ writes Victoria K. Lee, a family medicine resident 
at the U of A, ina commentary published July 29 in the 
journal Canadian Family Physician. 

Lee co-wrote the article with pediatrics resident 
Chantelle Champagne and Louis Hugo Francescutti, 

a protessor in the School of Public Health and adjunct 
professor in the Department of Emergency Medicine. 


The trio maintains that physicians have a role in 
educating patients through open dialogue about their 
views to see whether they're aware of the hazards of 
talking while behind the wheel. The researchers offer a 
number of discussion points, from increased odds of a 
collision to risks associated with talking on a hands-free 
device (studies show it’s just as dangerous), text messa- 
ging (collision risk jumps 23 times) and the lack of hard 
statistics about cellphone-related crashes. 

“Once patients are convinced of the risks of cell- 
phone use while driving, help to prevent them from 
developing the habit or help them change their behay- 
iour, they write, listing the following advice: 

e Turn off your cellphone when you enter your 
vehicle or switch it to silent mode and put it 
somewhere you cannot reach it. 

e Set up caller ID and a reliable voice mail system 
that lets callers know you might be driving and 
will return their call later. 

Ask passengers to help by operating cellphones 
and other electronic devices. If you are the pas- 
senger, speak up and offer to help. 

e Ifyou need to make an important call, pull over 
and park in a safe location before reaching for 
your cellphone. 

e Do not call your friends, co-workers, clients or 
family when you know they are driving. 

The U of A team says driver education, workplace 
restrictions, new technologies, media attention and 
legislation can all play a role in changing cellphone use 
behaviour, in addition to primary care physicians. 

“Patients regard us as community leaders and ex- 
perts in health and safety. We are in a unique position 
to influence the thoughts and behaviour of people re- 
garding their overall health and well-being by educating 
them about the issue of distracted driving.” 1 
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Shafer’s PhD supervisor, David 
Coltman, says his biggest challenge 
in working with Shafer has been 
trying to keep up with him. 

“Aaron is one of the students 
we dream of working with at least 
once in our research careers,” said 
Coltman, professor and act- 
ing chair of the Department of 
Biological Sciences at the U of A. 
“Students sometimes look for the 
path of least resistance in their 
research—not Aaron. He is pas- 
sionate and creative in his approach 
to his work and life. For example, 


University 


community loses 


gifted violinist 
and teacher 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 
is sad to announce 
the July 7 passing of 
Lawrence (Larry) Fisher, a gifted 
violinist and educator. He was 89. 
Born in 1923 in Vinton, Iowa, 
Fisher received his musical educa- 
tion at Eastman School of Music, 
where he received his under- 
graduate and master’s degrees in 
violin performance. During the 
Second World War, Fisher served 
in the American forces, and was 
able to apply his sharp aural acu- 
ity as a telegraph operator. 
In 1969 Fisher joined the 
U of A’s Department of Music as 
a professor of violin, a position he 
would hold until his retirement 
in 1985. 
‘The same year that he came to 
Edmonton, Fisher became one 
of the founding members of the 
famed U of A String Quartet. 
The quartet, which made a 
specialty of contemporary works, 
appeared throughout North 
America and Great Britain, and 
toured Japan, Hong Kong and 
China during its final season in 
1982. The group also appeared 
more than 200 times on the 
U of A campus. 
Fisher was also on faculty at 
the Interlochen Arts Academy, 
the Banff International Music 


payddas 


66 | came from an MSc 
program where | had to 
send samples away to 
be sequenced, taking 
over two weeks to get 
results, to the U of A 
where | could walk down 
the hall and have my 
data in two hours.” 


Aaron Shafer 


in his first year at the U of A he 
grew a moustache and started 
hunting and fishing—finding the 
authentic and, as Shafer himself 
says, incredible’ Alberta wilderness 
experience.” 

Shafer is equally enthusiastic 
about his mentor and time at the 
Uof A. “Lactively sought out Dr. 
Coltman for my PhD studies be- 
cause in my first month as an MSc 
student at Acadia, my supervisor 
told me to look up his work. 

“Dr. Coltman is as good as it 
gets, nationally and internation- 
ally. None of this would have been 
possible without him and the 
resources provided by the U of A. I 
came from an MSc program where 
I had to send samples away to be 
sequenced, taking over two weeks 
to get results, to the U of A where I 
could walk down the hall and have 


my data in two hours.” Hi 


j 


Lawrence Fisher - 1923-2013 


Centre and the Rocky Ridge 
Music Center. He also served as 
associate concertmaster of the 
Oklahoma City Orchestra and 
appeared as a soloist with the 
Rochester Philharmonic and the 
Edmonton Symphony, among 
others. 

Following his retirement, he 
and his wife Dayna—who was 
the oboe instructor at the uni- 
versity during Fisher’s appoint- 
ment—moved to Brentwood 
Bay, B.C., and eventually settled 
in Edmon?-. Wash., where he 
continued to teach violin and 
remained active as a performer. 

“Fisher will be remembered 
not only for his strengths as a 
violinist and teacher, but for his 
generosity, positive outlook and 
great sense of humour, wrote 
Leonard Ratzlaff, professor of 
choral music and friend. 

In addition to his music-mak- 
ing and teaching, Fisher was active 
as an author of mystery novels. 

‘The gift of music was some- 
thing Fisher passed along to his 


-children, His passing came during 


a visit to Pennsylvania where he 
had been teaching at the string 
summer school of his daughter 
Kim, principal second violin with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

~ With notes from Leonar 
Ratzlaff patel 
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Student researcher examining 


Faculty of Engineering Staff 


third-year mechanical engineering 

student is spending his summer at 

the leading edge of research into 
residential energy use, with the ultimate goal 
of helping policy-makers and industry make 
informed decisions about energy sources and 
technology. 

Funded in part by an NSERC undergradu- 
ate research award, Alberto Palomino is 
working with mechanical engineering profes- 
sor André McDonald to research the energy 
efficiency of systems used to heat homes and 
hot water in Alberta. 

Most households use a natural gas forced- 
air furnace and hot-water tanks to keep our 
homes warm and provide us with hot water. 
McDonald wants to determine whether nat- 
ural gas powered hydronic systems are more 
efficient. These systems eliminate hot-water 
tanks entirely, providing domestic hot water 


Alberto Palomino (left) examines a hydronic system used to heat homes and hot water. 
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energy waste in homes 


G6 It’s very important to see the 
application of what you are 
studying. That is one thing in 
engineering that helps students 
learn.” 


André McDonald 


Kumar's research team is examining the 
economic and environmental costs of energy 
production in a holistic manner. Adding the 
amount of water, land and CO2 into the fi- 
nancial costs of producing a unit of energy will 
lead to better-informed policies and practices 
when it comes to selecting energy sources. 

And looking at the impact that energy 
consumers have in heating their homes 
and water can go a long way in supporting 
evidence-based decision-making. 


on demand and using hot water to radiate 
heat in a forced-air system. 

Palomino is researching specifications of 
the hydronic systems and will be creating 
models used to determine energy input, ef- 
ficiency and waste. 

Even though he isn’t in a classroom, 
Palomino is getting an important educational 
experience. He says conducting high-level 
research under McDonald's guidance is giving 
him a chance to learn new engineering concepts 


and to apply that knowledge. Before beginning 
work on the project, McDonald gave the young 
researcher reading assignments and tests. 

McDonald says the job is giving Palomino 
a head start on his engineering studies. 

“The work Alberto is doing now with 
heat transfer, he won't see this in the class- 
room until the beginning of his fourth year. 
He’s also doing work in thermodynamics 
that he hasn’t covered yet and he has already 
been reading chapters in the engineering 


management text, and on fluid mechanics,” 
said McDonald. “He’s ahead of the game ona 
lot of technical things.” 

The research is a side project to work 
by mechanical engineering professor Amit 
Kumar, who was recently appointed as 


the NSERC/Cenovus/ Alberta Innovates 


Associate Industrial Research Chair in Energy 


and Environmental Systems Engineering and 
is the inaugural Cenoyus Energy Endowed 
Chair in Environmental Engineering. 


Palomino, who has previously taken on 
research projects in chemical engineering and 
in the department of physics, says the experi- 
ence is enriching his education. 

“It’s very important to see the application 
of what you are studying. That is one thing in 
engineering that helps students learn,” he says. 
“We see a lot of theory and there are some labs, 
but not enough to gain an effective apprecia- 
tion. This gives me more insight into how the 
fundamentals I am learning are put together.’ Wi 


Health-care providers turning to social media 


Raquel Maurier 


ealth-care providers are 

using social media to 

share information and 
help patients manage their health 
struggles, according to recently 
published medical research from 


the University of Alberta. The 
most popular social media tools 
are discussion forums and online 
support groups, and the most com- 
mon topics are cancer, lifestyle and 
weight loss. 

Lisa Hartling, a researcher in 
the U of A’s Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry, was the lead investigator 
in the research review, published 
earlier this year in the peer-reviewed 
British Medical Journal Open. Her 
team studied the use of social media 
in the health-care arena by re- 
viewing nearly 300 research articles 
about the topic. 

“We wanted to see what social 


Department of Pediatrics, and man- 
aged the project. 

“There are many platforms 
being used for a variety of differ- 
ent conditions. While the authors’ 
conclusions about social media were 
generally positive, the results don’t 
always show a significant effect.” 

Hartling said a number of 
research teams from different parts 
of the world developed social media 
interventions to see whether the 
approach would help patients with 
a particular health issue, such as 
needing to lose weight. Then those 
research teams tested their ideas. 
The ultimate goal of many of the 
studies was to see whether social 
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This word cloud shows some of the most popular topics among health-care providers 
using social media to share information with their patients. 


social media networking sites and 
sites like YouTube and Wikipedia. 
Hartling’s study referenced 
a background statistic from 
September 2012 that 72 per cent 
of adult Internet users seek support 
and medical information online, 
making it the third most common 


online activity. 


a researcher from the U of A’s 
Faculty of Nursing and a colleague 
from Charles Sturt University in 
Australia. 

Hartling and her team are con- 
tinuing their research in this area. 
They recently received additional 
funding from CIHR to examine 
how social media is used by children 


Lisa Hartling 


Music professors lite was his oreatest performance 


Michael Brown 
t is assumed by their captors that prisoners of war are go- 
ing to try to escape. 
Whether that escape came by tunnel or by music, 
Art Crighton, war hero and longtime University of Alberta 
music professor, was up for it. Crighton died on July 14 at the 
Kipnes Centre for Veterans in Edmonton. He was 96. 

Born in Ontario in 1917, Crighton developed an early 
interest in music and taught band music in eastern Ontario 
before joining the RCAF in 1940. He received basic pilot 
training in Canada before proceeding overseas, where he 
joined 419 “Moose” Squadron in December 1941, piloting 
Wellington bombers. 

On his eighth mission over Germany his aircraft caught fire, 
forcing the crew to bail out. Crighton was captured and became 
a prisoner of war for three years in 200-man Stalag Luft II] in 
Poland, site of one of history’s greatest escape attempts. 

Crighton—a man who has said he had music in his 
blood—played the trumpet and eventually formed an orches- 
tra at the camp. He went on to become leader of a 40-piece 
band there, as well as a male chorus. 


media platforms are being used 
and how they’re being used in the 
health-care setting to share infor- 
mation with patients and patients’ 
caregivers, said Michele Hamm, 
who works with Hartling in the 


media can be used to promote 
healthy lifestyles in patients. 

In addition to using discussion 
forums and online support groups, 
health-care providers also used blogs, 


In the soon-to-be-released The Great Escape: A Canadian 
Story by Ted Barris, Crighton pointed out that the Germans 
didn’t mind the PoWs getting involved in musical and theatre 
productions because it took their mind off escaping. 

That, of course, couldn't be further from the truth. In 
1944, the prisoners executed an improbable plan that saw 
them build a tunnel under the prison wall, as immortalized in 
the 1963 Steve McQueen classic, The Great Escape. 

Only three of the 77 PoWs who made it through the 
tunnel—which, as it turns out, came up 10 feet short of the 
treeline—ever made it to freedom. On Hitler’s orders, 50 air- 
men were executed. Urns containing their ashes were brought 
back to the camp where a service was held; Crighton played 
the Last Post. 

Following the war, Crighton completed a BMus degree at 
the University of Toronto, as well as the organist diploma from 
the Royal Canadian College of Organists; he then earned both 
master’s and doctoral degrees from the University of Southern 
California. He joined the U of A in 1949 as the music depart- 
ment’s second full-time faculty member and university organ- 
ist. In 1950, Crighton took over the University Symphony 
Orchestra, a post he would hold for the next 17 years. 


This research was funded by 
the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research. Hartling’s colleagues 
included other researchers from 
the Department of Pediatrics, 


with mental health conditions. 
And Alberta Innovates — Health 
Solutions provided funding for her 
team to study how social media is 
used in child health. fi 


“Crighton was a 
cheerful and gracious 
presence in the class- 
room and a generous 
mentor to graduate 
students who took 
his seminars,’ wrote 
Leonard Ratzlaff, 
professor of choral 


= 
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Art Crighton - 1917-2013 


music and friend of 
Crighton. “He was 
also very active in the 
Edmonton musical community, especially as an organist and 
choral director, and was in charge of theory examinations at 
the Western Board of Music for many years.” 

His association with the armed forces continued as 
well, and in 1986 he retired from the 107 “Golden Bears” 
Squadron with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

In 2003 Crighton was awarded the Queen's Golden Jubilee 
Medal for his contributions to PoW life and his lifetime of 
commitment to music. fi 


—With notes from Leonard Ratzlaff 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Third straight silver lining for tennis teams 
The Golden Bears and P 


consecutive medal at the Canadian University and College National 


andas tennis teams collected their fourth 


Tennis Championships, and their third straight silver showing, after 
a 6-5 loss to McGill University in the gold-medal showdown Aug. 11 
in Toronto. 

The Golden Bears and Pandas were tied 5-5 in their matches against 
McGill, but couldn’t come up with the winning point in the gold-medal 
singles match. Six of the matches between the two programs came down 
to super tiebreakers, with McGill winning five of them, including the 
final match. 

“Overall I feel we played a very good match,’ said Alberta tennis leader 
Russ Sluchinski. “Six matches came down to super tiebreakers, and McGill 
won five of them. It’s obviously an area we will have to focus on in our 
training going forward.” 

“Hats off to McGill, they played a great match and were just a little 
better than we were,’ added the longtime Alberta tennis coach. “In 
previous tournaments the Pandas have struggled against the competition, 
but this year they really contributed to our success by winning import- 
ant singles and doubles matches. On top of that, I really thought that 
first-year Panda Kristina Sanjevic was the dominant female player in 
the tournament.” 

The national championship tournament, now in its fifth year with a 
co-ed format, sees singles and doubles play rolled into one overall team 
score for the school. All of the competing teams played a mixture of singles 
matches (three men and three women) and doubles matches (two men, 
two women, and one mixed) for an overall match score. 

Alberta has now won four straight medals at the championship, including 
three straight silver medals (2013, 2012 and 2011) and a bronze in 2010. 

The 2014 championship will run August 8-10 in Toronto. 


Record U of A contingent at Universiade 


Chelsea Guthrie, a fourth-year student-athlete from the Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation, and Matt Parrish, head coach of the 
Pandas rugby team, will return to Edmonton with bronze medals as part of 
Canada’s women’s rugby team at the 27th Summer Universiade in Kazan, 
Russia, July 6-17. 

Guthrie and Parrish were part of a record number of U of A student- 
athletes and staff, 18 strong in total, to wear Canadian colours at the 
biennial games. The Canadian women’s Universiade rugby team, coached 
by Parrish, captured the bronze with a 33-0 win over Great Britain on the 
final day of competition. Guthrie recorded a try in the match and finished 
the games with seven tries. 

The U of A contingent of 13 student-athletes and five coaches, 
representing five faculties, was the largest the U of A has ever sent toa 
Universiade. The Canadian women’s soccer team had the most U of A 
members with eight, followed by three in men’s soccer; two each in track 
and field, wrestling and women’s rugby; and one in women’s tennis. 

The bronze medal in women’s rugby was the highest finish by any 
U of A student-athlete or staff member in Russia. Men’s soccer finished 
seventh and women’s soccer finished 10th. Graduate student-athlete 
Lindsey Bergevin finished 10th in pole vault. First-year tennis player 
Kristina Sanjevic made it to the consolation semifinals, and wrestler Mike 
Asselstine was eliminated from competition in the early rounds. 


Grant program branches out to support researchers 
The CIHR Special Project, now the Grant Assist Program (Health 


Sciences) initiative, was launched out of the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry with the Office of the Vice-President (Research) in 2010. The 
goal was to enhance CIHR application preparedness and quality to im- 
prove funding success. 

Because of the success of the CIHR Special Project, the VP Research 
office decided in 2012 to expand the program to include support for ap- 
plications in the natural sciences and the social sciences and humanities. 
Asa result, there are now three branches of the Grant Assist Program, each 
headed by a leader with expertise in the designated research area: 

e Health Sciences: Joanne Simala-Grant 
e Social Sciences and Humanities: Bonnie Stelmach 
e Natural Sciences: Amanda Ryder 

The three units speak to the U of A’s forward thinking to support re- 
searchers as competition for funding becomes increasingly tight. Here are 
some upcoming events organized by the Grant Assist Program (SSHRC): 

e “CCV Workshop for SSHRC IDG Applicants” 
(Aug. 23, 9-11 a.m.) 
e “Pathway to Partnership LOI Success—HalfDay Planning Retreat” 
(Aug. 27 
e “Thinkshop on Insight Development Grant (Aug. 30, 2-3:30 p.m.) 
e “SSHRC IDG Writing Club” (October-November) 


Detailed descriptions of events can be found at sshre.ualberta.ca. 


, 8:30 a.m.-noon) 


Registration for eyents is through The Learning Shop: 
learningshop.walbertavcas 
g 
For more information, email Bonnie Stelmach, senior social sciences/ 
humanities application support co-ordinator, bonnies@ualberta.ca. 


U of A mourns passing ot 
‘consummate gentleman-scholar 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta community is mourn- 

ing the passing of Rowland McMaster, a 

long-time member of the English Department 
whose examination of the Victorian masters was sur- 
passed only by a classroom conduct best characterized 
by the Charles Dickens maxim, “A day wasted on others 
is not wasted on one’s self.” McMaster died peacefully 
July 20 at the Edmonton General hospice. He was 85. 

Born in Australia in 1928, and raised in Port Credit, 

Ont., McMaster came by his love of the classics as a 
young boy picking Victorian-era books from amongst 


the belongings of a late uncle’s trunk. 


Rowland McMaster - 1928-2013 


McMaster took his three degrees in English at 
the University of Toronto before going on to teach 
at Acadia University. He would go onto become an 
authority on dozens of Victorian authors including 
Anthony Trollope and William Thackeray, but his real 
passion was Dickens. 

“Dickens is one of the biggest industries going 
on now in literature, but he wasn’t when I started? 
recounted McMaster in an interview with New Trail in 
1993. “At the time, people rather questioned why you 
were working on a stuffy old Victorian author.” 

McMaster came west to the U of A in 1958 to join 
the English department, where he continued to build 
his reputation as the leading authority on the “stuffy 
old Victorian author.” A contemporary of McMaster’s 
once quipped, “By 1962 [McMaster] had published 
five essays on Dickens that exerted more influence and 
authority than any half-dozen books.” 

It was at the U of A where McMaster found his 
stride in the classroom, becoming both beloved and 
admired by generations of students. 

MeMaster taught English courses on all things 
Victorian, as well as Geoffrey Chaucer, and the English 
noyel, along with the first-year survey course, but none 
were as notorious as his Currents of Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Peter Sinnema, who has been an English profes- 
sor at the U of A since 1999, remembers his vaunted 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


SOUTHWEST. Executive Adult Condo. 

2 bedrooms, 2 bath, huge kitchen with 
center island/eating bar, in-suite laun- 
dry, fireplace, balcony, underground 
heated parking, car wash bay, work 
shop, fitness room. View of University 
farm and city skyline. Easy access to 

U of A, Whitemud Drive, Anthony 
Henday, shopping and transportation. 
$2,000/month. Lease length negotiable. 
780-434-0711. 

RIVER VALLEY. 2 bedroom home close 
to downtown and U of A. Garage avail- 
able $1,900/month. Internet and LD. 
Available to view text 780-288-8522. 


PARKVIEW. 2,000 sq. ft. unfurnished, 

3 bedroom house with sunroom and 
attached 2 car garage. ¥4 hr walk to uni- 
versity. $2,500/month. 780-487-5202. 
richard.baker222@gmail.com. 


HOUSE TO SHARE. Visiting professor has 


house to share in Windsor Park. Steps 
from campus. Details: brett|@ualberta.ca. 


OLIVER CONDO. 6 — 24 month lease. 
https://www.airbnb.ca/rooms/567200. 
Email: summerlease41 or2@gmail.com. 
Messages: 780-760-7863 (9am — 5pm). 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE BEAUTY. Come 
live your dream in this gorgeous 4,372 


year-long, all-or-nothing plunge into Victorian prose in 
the mid-80’s. 

“T distinctly recall the engaged, even intense, look on 
his face as he listened to participants raising questions 
about texts, and the rigorously respectful way in which 
he responded to questions, point by point, invariably 
bringing historical and social context into conversations 
about Thomas Carlyle or John Ruskin,’ said Sinnema, 
who credits that class with turning him on to academia. 
“Rowland was an enthusiast for the material he taught, 
and that enthusiasm—that genuine joy about learning 
and reading the Victorians—was always evident in his 
interaction with all things 19th century.” 

Sinnema added, “Friendly, never condescending, 
the consummate gentleman-scholar: this is how I will 
always remember Rowland.” 

Another U of A English professor fortunate enough 
to have braved McMaster’s Currents of Thought re- 
members McMaster first as a great teacher and then as a 
great colleague. 

“Carlyle, Pater, Ruskin, Mill, Morrise—every single 
class was filled with knowledge and characterized by 
the most interesting discussions you could imagine, 
prompted by the clear expectation that we'd done the 
reading—no one dared not—and Rowland’s thought- 
ful spurs to reflection,’ said 3M National Teaching 
Fellow Heather Zwicker. “He always had time for stu- 
dents and made a genuine effort to get to know us, even 
anxious and awkward second-year Honours English 
students like I was.” 

And although his academic honours, which include 
election as a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada in 
1990, the U of A’s coveted Killam Professorship in 1991 
and the Kaplan Award for Excellence in Research in 
1993, all point to a distinguished research career of the 
highest order, McMaster was in it for the love of teaching. 

“The fun of teaching keeps me here,” he said in 
1993, a year before his retirement. “There’s no better 
job going than haying all these brilliant young people 
around whom you can argue with.” 

McMaster’s service to the English department is still 
felt today, more than 50 years after he arrived. It was then 
that the idea of establishing graduate studies in English 
was coming to fruition, and he was designated chair of 
the committee in charge of shaping the new program. 

McMaster would go on to teach one of the first 
graduate courses offered in English at the U of A, 
an experience that changed more than the depart- 
ment. It is there that he met his wife of 45 years, 
fellow U of A professor, Victorian scholar and 
Royal Society of Canada fellow, Juliet McMaster. 
In his Kaplan Award speech, McMaster joked, 
“Wherever we are there is a 24-hour-a-day staff 
meeting and scholarly discussion going on.” 

He was a lifetime photographer, a gifted dramatic 
reader—students have been dazzled by his renderings 
of the voices of such Dickens favourites as Magwitch 
from Great Expectations and Sergeant Buzfuz from The 
Pickwick Papers, as well as Harry Bailey from Chaucer's 
The Canterbury Tales—and a good dad. 

Those who would like to contribute to a bursary in 
Rowland McMaster’s name can call the Annual Fund 
Office at 780-492-7587.M 

—With notes from the 1993 autumn edition of New 
Trail magazine 


sq. ft., 5 bedroom, 2 storey, 4.5 bath, 
hardwood, sunroom, granite, marble, 
double detached garage and more. 

Walk to U of A, hospitals. River valley 
at your front door. City skyline views. 
Call Joan Lynch of Re/max Real Estate 
Centre. 780-438-7000, 780-445-9015. 


CENTRAL EDMONTON CONDO. Many 
upgrades. www.realtor.ca (MLS # 
E3343576). Email: summerlease41or2@ 
gmail.com. Messages: 780-760-7863 
(9am — 5pm). 


SERVICES 


ESSAY RESEARCH AND WRITING 
ASSISTANCE. All levels and subjects. 
1-888-345-8295. customessay@bellnet.ca. 


Summer camp brings junior 
astronauts to frontiers of space 


Folio Staff 


he University of Alberta has been rocking rocket science for 
Alberta kids again this summer. 
Now in its sixth year, the ISSET Space Academy welcomed 
close to 100 students aged eight to 14 to campus to learn from real 


space scientists as part of its summer camp program. Based on the 


U of A’s internationally recognized space research program, Space 


Academy offers students rich opportunities for discovery. 

“The camps give students an in-depth look at what’s captivating 
and exciting about the frontiers of space research and exploration 
as part of the U of A’s international space science research. We have 
brought kids literally to the space frontier,’ said Space Academy 
founder and astrophysics professor Ian Mann. 


Since it began, Space Academy 
has been on an upward trajec- 
tory. The program was recently 


recognized in the form of funding 


from the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council of 
Canada’s PromoScience program. 


With this support, the camps now 


offer junior astronauts the chance 


&& We have brought kids 
literally to the space 
frontier.” 


lan Mann 


to participate in real scientific experiments that include sending an 
instrument payload into space on a weather balloon to measure levels 
of space radiation entering the atmosphere. 

‘The students also launch real rockets, practise real astronaut training 
drills and visit the U of A Observatory to observe the sun and solar flares. 

The camp represents the outreach arm of the U of A’s Institute for 
Space Science, Exploration and Technology, which brings together 
scientific and engineering disciplines and partnerships to take ad- 
vantage of cross-disciplinary opportunities in space exploration and 


industrial applications. 


The institute’s space research includes international projects such 
as NASA's Phoenix Mars Lander and the Canada-Norway sounding 
rocket exchange program (CaNoRock). 


Summer students having an 
impact on construction industry 


Richard Cairney 


wo high-school students 

spent their summer work- 

ing in a University of 
Alberta engineering research lab, 
discovering the rewards of seeing 
the impact of their work—and 
exploring a possible career. 

Ripple Patel and Raylene Boake 
spent six weeks this summer work- 
ing in civil engineering professor 
Mohamed Al-Hussein’s research lab 
with the Women in Scholarship, 
Engineering, Science and 
Technology (WISEST ) Summer 


Research Program. 


66 | really like the problem- 
solving aspect of 
engineering. ” 


Raylene Boake 


Al-Hussein is a respected leader 
in research on modular construc- 
tion, a system in which buildings— 
including homes—are manufac- 
tured in one location and assembled 
at another. The system eliminates 
virtually all waste and significantly 
reduces the industry’s environment- 
al impact, while saving costs. 

Boake and Patel worked with 
PhD student Mana Moghadam, 
using computer programs to help 
reduce waste and keep an industrial 
research partner's operations run- 
ning efficiently. 


The two high-school students, 
both entering Grade 12 this fall, 
visited the Igloo Prebuilt Homes 
warehouse and a job site, where they 
saw a prefabricated home delivered 
and erected. 

After visiting and photographing 
the warehouse, Boake began work- 
ing on plans to reorganize it by 
creating a 3-D version of the ware- 
house on her computer. 

“I’m trying to reorganize the 
warehouse to make it more efficient,” 
she said. “I looked at what they use 
the most and organized it by height.” 

Patel also worked with 3-D 
modelling software, taking plans 
for houses in one software program 

and translating them into another. 
The level of detail in the software 
is impressive, allowing users to 
designate types of electrical and 
plumbing fixtures and appliances. 
“Tt’s just a matter of lifting it up 
with a crane and putting it down 
on the site,” said Patel, a resident 
of Fort McMurray who spent her 
six weeks in residence with other 
WISEST participants from outside 
of Edmonton. 

The pair also participated in tours 
of engineering facilities—including 
the NanoFab micro and nano fabri- 
cation research lab—and a day-long 
session with female mentors. 

Boake says she has definitely 
caught the engineering bug, but 
won't rule out science, either. 

“Lam definitely thinking of going 
into engineering—the harder deci- 
sion will be figuring out which area 
to choose. I really like the problem- 
solving aspect of engineering.” Wi 
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Students bridge borders in Colombia 


South America for the first time. 


Jeannine Guérette 


rom art therapy and music programs to safe sex 

and clean needles, the University of Alberta’s 

occupational therapy students’ clinical place- 
ment in Bogota, Colombia, certainly offered a variety 
of learning experiences. 

From March 21 to May 3, nine students in the 
occupational therapy master’s program in the U of A’s 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 
were given the opportunity to do 
a South American placement for 
the first time. The trip was partly 
thanks to a connection made by 
Liliana Alvarez, a PhD student in 
rehabilitation science and an assist- 
ant professor at the Universidad 
del Rosario in Bogota. 

“In 2009 an agreement was 
signed between the two facul- 
ties, which has led to a number 
of collaborations. Tim Barlott, 
an occupational therapy master’s 
student, was doing his thesis work 
in Colombia and came up with the 
idea of giving students from the 
U of A the opportunity to do their 
placement there,” explains Alvarez. 

After a brief two-day orientation, second-year 
student Jillian Franklin, was stationed at the Fundacién 
Procrear, a site at the heart of Bogota’s red-light district, 
for six weeks. 

“The work we did in this area focused on harm 
reduction. This involves minimizing the risk of harmful 
activities; it could include handing out clean needles 
to drug users or condoms to sex-trade workers,” says 
Franklin. “Our site also used art therapy, which was 


A group of students in the occupational therapy master’s program at the U of A had the opportunity to do a clinical placement in 


Gf This placement stretched 
our students both 
professionally and 
personally. It pushed 
them to think outside the 
box and broadened their 
view of occupational 
therapy to a global 
perspective.” 


bi 


I was used to. Most importantly, our site provided a 
safe place for community members to come and enjoy 
activities.” 

But the placement wasn’t without its challenges. 

“I think that we were all under the impression that 
our host students would be our interpreters, but we 
found out very quickly that they weren't,” says Franklin. 
“When we met them for the first time at the airport, 
they asked us if we spoke Spanish, and we asked them if 
they spoke English. When we realized 
the answer was no, we all just said 
‘whoooooa,” she recalls with a smile. 

Despite some language difficul- 
ties, Alvarez and the other co-ordin- 
ators are proud of how the students 
were able to think on the fly. 

“This placement stretched our 
students both professionally and 
personally. It pushed them to think 
outside the box and broadened their 
view of occupational therapy to a 
global perspective,” says Alvarez. 

“Though there is some contrast in 
the way that Colombians practise oc- 
Liliana Alvarez cupational therapy, the core of what 
we're trying to do as occupational 
therapists—enabling participation 
in meaningful activity—is unchanged. The important 
lesson is that we're all about the same thing regardless 
of our country,” says Hagg. 

Alvarez says the Department of Occupational 
Therapy plans to offer this placement option to stu- 
dents again next year. 

“It was our first time doing this placement, so we 
will take what we learned and improve upon it for next 
year, says Alvarez. “With this said, though, it was a 
great first time and the overall feedback has been very 


really cool and different from some of the techniques 


positive,” she adds. Mi 
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AUG. 23 


Federalism According to Harper: 
Quebec's Place in a Conservative 
Canada Workshop. What is Stephen 
Harper's Conservative government's rec- 
ord on federalism? Which are the polit- 
ical principles behind it? Experts from all 
over Canada will offer answers to these 
questions, examining essential issues 
for a better understanding of current 
Canadian politics. 8:15 a.m-6 p.m. 3-04 
Pavillon Lacerte, Campus Saint-Jean. 


SEPT. 4 
First day of classes. 


Dino 101. The University of Alberta is 
offering Dino 101, a high-quality and 
rigorous massive open online course 
(MOOC) that teaches learners the sci- 
entific method through the universal 
appeal of dinosaurs. To register go to 
ualberta.ca/dino101. 


SEPRT35 


Strategies for Preparing a Successful 
CIHR Doctoral Research Award 
Application. Tips and considerations for 
preparing a successful 2013-2014 CIHR 
Doctoral Research Award application 
will be discussed. The speaker, Dr. Fred 
Berry (Associate Professor, Department 
of Surgery), has sat on the CIHR 
Doctoral Research review panel for the 
last two competitions. He will share his 
insights into the review process as well 
as share tips on developing sections of 
the CIHR Doctoral application. 2:15— 
3:15 p.m. F 2J4.02 Walter C. Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. To register go to 
rsoregistration.ualberta.ca. 


SEPT. 7 


Football home opener. Golden Bears vs. 
UBC Thunderbirds. 5 p.m. Foote Field. 


SEPT. 13-15 


| am a bird from Heaven's Garden. A 
three-day celebration of music, sound, 


architecture and gardens, featuring 
presentations by distinguished scholars 
from around the world, garden design- 
ers and builders, plus performances and 
workshops with outstanding musicians. 
heavens-garden.org. 


SEPT. 14 


Golden Bears Football vs. Regina 
Rams. 5 p.m. Foote Field. 


SEPT. 19 


Celebrate! Teaching.Learning. 
Research. Co-hosted by Martin 
Ferguson-Pell, acting provost and 
vice-president (academic), and Lorne 
Babiuk, vice-president (research), this 
event celebrates exemplary individ- 
uals: faculty who bring their research 
to life in the classroom; graduate and 
undergraduate students who have dis- 
tinguished themselves for outstanding 
academic and extracurricular work; and 
staff that support research and learn- 
ing. 4 p.m. Myer Horowitz Theatre. 


PHOTOS 
RICHARD SIEMENS, MARKETING & COMMUNICATIONS 


In the days leading up to the Aug. 16 kickoff 
to the 2013 Golden Bears football training 
camp, team captains brought the full 90-man 
roster together for a two-day team bonding 
experience dubbed the “Captain's Camp.” Over 
the course of this camp, which is exclusive 
to the Golden Bears program, the student- 
athletes participated in a range of events 
that included curling lessons at the Saville 
Community Sports Centre, a giant yoga session 
on the turf at Foote Field, a seven-on-seven flag 


football tournament, team meals and paintball. "™m, “ 
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Join the Kiewit team! Visit us at Kiewit.com 
Ranked as one of the 2012 Best Workplaces in Canada, Kiewit is one of North America’s largest 
contractors, consistently among the top 10 of Engineering News-Record’s Top 400 Contractors. 


Kiewit is one of North America’s largest and most respected construction and mining organizations. 
Our goal for every project is the same, no matter how big or small, challenging or unique: to build it 
safely, on time, within budget and with no surprises. 


We are looking for enthusiastic, driven individuals. who have the willingness to learn, the ability to lead 
and the drive to exceed expectations. 


Kiewit recruits from the following programs: 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Integrated and Electrical Engineering. 


kiewit.com 
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A WORLD-CLASS 
COMPANY NEEDS 
WORLD-CLASS TALENT 


At Shell, we're developing all kinds of ideas to help meet the growing demand fo 


energy. And we're looking 
‘or ambitious students and graduates to help us do more. We offer development opportunities, including 
internships and co-ops, as well as full-time careers after graduation. The Shell Graduate Program is an 
industry-leading development framework that provides recent college graduates the opportunity to build 
heir skills through a rotation of challenging, hands-on roles and real responsibilities in a diverse environment, 


supported by a network of coaches and mentors to help them succeed 


To find out more and for helpful tools, 


ike resume writing tips, a degree matcher and realistic job previews, 


visit the Student/Graduate section of our website at www.shell.ca/careers 
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Letter from the director 


POOP O HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE TOO OHEEHE STE OEOESESES SES OETEEEEEEEEEOOE SESE SEHEHEET EEE OEDEEEEHEEES 


One of the questions we often hear from students, particularly those 
whose academic program is not geared toward a specific profession, is 


‘What can I do with my degree?’ 


tis a difficult question to answer because students’ career options are not 
dependent solely, or in many cases even primarily, on their degree. A whole 
host of other factors will shape their careers and play a role in the jobs they 
work in over the course of their careers. Some of these are external factors, 
such as labour market conditions, over which they have little control. Other 
factors which influence where students end up working after completing their 
degrees include their awareness of their career options, the employability 
skills they develop through work, volunteer and other experiences, their 
interests and motivations and even their ability to present themselves well to 
employers when they are looking for work. This is the theme of Employers 
Hire More Than Degrees, one of the feature articles in this edition of Career 
Connections. It offers advice on activities students can 
engage in while they are completing their degrees in 
order to develop and hone skills sought by employers, 
broaden their awareness and understanding of their 
various career options and make connections with 
people who can support them in their transition from 
school to work. 

Our second feature article focuses on social media, 
which is being used increasingly by both employers 
and job seekers. Social networking sites like Facebook, 
LinkedIn and Twitter can be used by students to find 
work opportunities, connect with others in their areas 
of interest and build a professional profile. Many of 
us have heard about students who have had job offers 

retracted after the employer found ‘inappropriate’ content on their Facebook 
page. Cyberspacing your Career offers advice about how students can use 
social media to their advantage as opposed to their detriment. 

A regular feature of Career Connections is the CAPS Librarian’s Hi-S. In 
this edition she is featuring five of her favourite career resources for Science 
students, resources which students can find in the new CCIS Career Centre. 
A collaborative initiative of the Faculty of Science and CAPS, the CCIS 
Career Centre is another location students can visit to learn about the career 
services and resources available to them. Similar to our centre in SUB and the 
HUB Career Centre, which is run jointly by CAPS and the Faculty of Arts, 
all students can access the CCIS Career Centre, although most of the career 
services and resources available there will be targeted to students in science- 
related disciplines. The official grand opening of the new centre, located at 
1-031 CCIS, is on Tuesday, September 25th from 3 to S p.m. 

This issue of Career Connections also includes information on new 
programming for graduate students and postdoctoral fellows and more. I 
hope you enjoy reading it. As always, I invite you to email your comments and 
suggestions to me at joan.schiebelbein@ualberta.ca. 
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Regardless of your discipline, 

your transferable skills will 

serve you well in successfully 

obtaining and navigating your 
career outside academia. 

David Kearns, former CEO of Xerox 
Corporation, remarked, “In periods of 
change, narrow specialization condemns 
us to inflexibility - precisely what we do 
not need. We need flexible intellectual 
tools to be problem solvers, to be able 
to continue learning over time.” 

This point was repeatedly driven 
home at the 2012 Alberta Graduate 
Conference recently held at the 
University of Alberta. One keynote 
panelist, Dr. Ernst Bergman, specifically 
commented on the short shelf life 
of technical skills and the need to 
quickly adapt to changing roles and 
environments. 

Since the shelf life of technical skills is 
inversely related to the rate of knowledge 


Career management is the 
lifelong process of managing 
learning, work, leisure, 

and transitions in order to 
move toward a personally 
determined and evolving 
preferred future. 


— National Steering Committee for 
Career Development Guidelines and 
Standards 
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How can! increase my chances of 
success for a career outside academia? 


SCHHSSHSHSSHSHSHHSHHHHHSHSHHSHSHHSSSHHHHSHSHSHSHSHOHSHSHHSHHHSHHHOHSHHOHHHOSHEHHSESHSHSOBEHMOHSHHOBEESEEE 


advancement and application, rapid 
innovation means increasingly shorter 
shelf lives - many technical skills require 
updating within two to five years. More 
than a decade ago, Craig Barrett, former 
president and CEO of Intel, stated, “The 
half-life of an engineer, software or 
hardware, is only a few years.” 

Whether or not your discipline 
is technically related, developing 
your transferable skills is paramount 
to engaging in and managing your 
career (see definition). Throughout 
your life, your career path will likely 
change direction several times. Your 
transferable skills will ease these periods 
of transition and be your bridge to 
enhancing current work situations and 
embracing new career directions. 

In Making the Case for Liberal 
Education, Debra Humphreys cites 
“change” as “the predominant 
characteristic of today’s economy and 
tomorrow’s jobs.” She emphasizes the 
need for graduates to have “durable and 
transferable skills that will equip them to 
succeed over the long term in a volatile 
global economy.” Transferable skills are: 


¢ acquired through experience in 
learning, work and leisure 


¢ developed over extended periods of 
time 


° transferable to new situations 


By their very nature, transferable 
skills are highly valued by employers for 
the positive and productive interactions 
they infer. In CAPS’ last employer 
survey, we asked, “When screening 
applicants, what are the top five non-job 
specific skills that your organization 
looks for in potential employees?” 

Employers from across sectors 
(technical and non-technical) responded: 


* teamwork 
¢ verbal communication skills 
¢ organizational skills 


® customer service 


problem solving 


If you are concerned that you are 
“knowing more and more about less 
and less” and thereby taking yourself 
out of the non-academic job market, 
pause to identify the transferable skills 
you have gained on your journey so 
far and the ones you need to further 
develop. Still feeling stuck? Refer to 
the article Doctor who? Marketing 
your transferable skills for employment 
beyond academia by Jeff Osweiler 
http://www.universityaffairs.ca/doctor- 
who.aspx and book a career advising 
consultation with a CAPS Career 
Advisor for Graduate Students and 
Postdoctoral Fellows. 


ALBERTA CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre 


Want to approach the academic 
and/or non-academic market 
with confidence? CAPS: Your 

U of A Career Centre is committed 
to supporting you with your 
career exploration and work 


search needs. 


Over the past year, CAPS has 
busily surveyed graduate students 
and postdoctoral fellows, met 
with key stakeholder groups, 
Summarized findings and 


established program outcomes. 


hen was the las 

1e you saw a job 
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It rarely happens—employers hire more than degrees. If they didn’t, how could they 


differentiate between you and nine other candidates, all with the same degree? Do 


you all fit the job at hand equally? What makes you stand out over others? 


We should be glad employers hire more 
than degrees because our experiences in 
life make us individual and shape our 
unique set of skills. That’s really what 
employers are looking for: your distinct 
skill set (of which your degree is just 
one part), mixed with your personality, 
which fits both the position they are 
hiring for and their organization. 
Although some of these aspects can 
be learned in the classroom, they are 
enhanced as one chooses to supplement 
their degree with new experiences. 
By participating in your university 
and community, beyond what is in 
your course outline, you can continue 
building your distinct blend of skills 


and experience that employers will find 
valuable. At the University of Alberta 


surrounded with opportunities 
-pand your horizons. The hardest 
part won’t be finding a program to 
participate in, but choosing between 
hundreds of amazing opportunities. 


We'll “grant” you a wish 

The Green and Gold Student 
Leadership and Professional 
Development Grant was created to help 
students develop skills and competencies 
required to become leaders in the 
workplace and society following 
graduation. The grant provides funding 
for attending conferences, workshops 
and non-credit classes. Other 
opportunities are certainly possible 
if the activity can be justified in your 
application. Through the first year 
of the program students were able to 
attend events in Canada, United States, 
South Africa, Ecuador, England, the 
Netherlands and Scotland. In their final 
reports, the grant recipients spoke about 
the skills, connections and confidence 
the opportunity provided them with: 


e “We left the conference with tangible 
ideas about problem areas in our 
society, as well as concrete skills in 
advocacy for a better system.” 


hire more 


¢ “All in all, I have gained a tremendous 
amount of professional development 
by attending the workshop, and 
hope to disperse what I have learned 
to those interested. I have already 
arranged to talk to various lab 
and research groups on the U of 
A campus about several methods I 
picked up at the workshop.” 


www.greenandgoldgrant.ualberta.ca 


What’s your question? 

The Undergraduate Research 
Initiative (URI) was created in 2011 to 
show U of A students why and how to 
get involved in research activities and 
creative works. The initiative supports 
students in developing skills needed for 
participation in undergraduate research 
and facilitates opportunities for students 
to engage in undergraduate research. 

Most people think doing research 
is reserved only for graduate students, 
but engaging in research at the 
undergraduate level can be very 
rewarding. There is no better way to 
develop problem-solving and critical 
thinking skills than starting with a 
research question and working through 
all aspects of the answer. Undergraduate 
research can be challenging because 
it requires significantly more self- 
direction and independent learning 
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than many introductory undergraduate 
courses. These skills and traits may 
gain potential employers’ confidence in 
your ability to get the job done without 
excessive amounts of supervision. 

The URI has a vast number of 
services and resources to guide you 
through your undergraduate research. 
From Researchers in Residence to 
funding, there is something for everyone 
in any stage of pursuing undergraduate 
research. If you are looking to explore 
current research positions, courses and 
activities in one place, there is even 
an online inventory of undergraduate 
research opportunities. Past participants 
had great feedback regarding their skill 
development in the program: 


¢ “Tam so thankful for the URI 
Stipend. It has allowed me to 
continue researching and learning 
from those who are experienced in 
the field. What a great initiative!” 

¢ “I gained lots of new information 
regarding research and skills 
required in this realm of work. This 
event [Get Your Hands Dirty panel 
featuring advice from researchers] 
should be held again next year.” 


Research can be conducted in social 
sciences, humanities and fine arts; lab 
coats not required. 


uri.ualberta.ca 


The CAPS Career 
Mentoring Program 
connects you with 
a volunteer career 
mentor from the 
community. 


Connect with people in the field 
Taking time to learn from seasoned 
professionals allows you to capitalize 
on their successes, failures, lessons 
and connections. The richness and 
intricacies of others’ experiences and 
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their willingness to share their learning 
are invaluable as you explore how you 
fit into the world of work. Who among 
us couldn’t use that kind of help? 
Students who have participated in the 
program have benefited in many ways: 
“Participating in the CAPS Career 
Mentoring Program was a wonderful 
experience for me. As a mentee, my 
mentor gave me a lot of suggestions 

on career development, from resume 
writing, interview preparation, to work 
relationship building; lots of suggestions 
were based on my mentor’s personal 
experience, which is so practical and 
inspired me a lot.” 

The CAPS Career Mentoring 
Program connects you with a volunteer 
career mentor from the community. 
You work with your career mentor 
for approximately eight months to 
develop the skills, knowledge, attitudes 
and connections you will need as you 
transition into the world of work. 

Your career mentor is a trusted advisor 
or guide who supports you in setting 
and then working towards specific 
professional development goals. They 
will offer you encouragement and 
professional advice and act as an 
informal coach, role model and broker. 
What you gain from your interactions 
with your mentor will propel you 
several strides ahead in your career. 
From another participant, “I feel that I 
am very lucky to have [my] mentor. She 
lets me know the possibilities I can have 
in my career. Every time I talk to her, I 
feel encouraged.” 

But what if you don’t have eight 
months to dedicate? CAPS offers a 
couple of other programs to connect 
you with professionals so you can learn 
more about what really lies beyond 
graduation. 

If you can afford a few days of 
your time, consider job shadowing. 
The annual U of A Job Shadow Week 
matches you with a community-based 
professional for a workplace visit during 
February’s Reading Week. Participants 
spend from one to four days with their 
job shadow host, learning about day- 
to-day realities, gaining valuable advice 
and making connections. 

If you only have a few hours, we 
also have a solution for you. The 
Career Information Network (CIN) is 


an online list of community members 
who can provide you with one-time 
career information and advice through 
a brief individual meeting, e-mail or 
phone call. You conduct as many 
information interviews as you want to 
learn more about the jobs and careers 
you are interested in from people who 
are actually in them. Don’t worry if you 
don’t have a clue how to conduct an 
information interview. Not only is there 
a guidebook available online, there are 
also staff and volunteers at CAPS who 
can help you prepare. 

Check the CAPS website for more 
information on all of these programs. 


Leverage your skills 

Everyone’s heard this old adage: you 
need experience to get a job but you 
need a job to get experience. So how do 
you break into that never-ending cycle? 
As you work through your degree, try 
to find paid employment, volunteer 
positions, or work experience programs 
that will help you develop skills desired | 
by employers-transferable skills such | 
as customer service, interpersonal skills 
and the ability to work well on a team. 
The use of these skills is not restricted 
to one job and their value will translate 
across positions and fields of work. 
For example, the ability to use a cash 
register in a restaurant likely won’t 
transfer to a position as a teacher. 
However, the problem solving, conflict 
management and communication skills 


you gain from working with customers 
could be used to work towards solutions 
with students and their parents. At 
the very least, working during your 
university years shows future employers 
your ability to prioritize and effectively 
manage multiple commitments. 

If you are in a job related to 
your field of interest, you have the 
opportunity to work on developing 
both transferable and technical skills. 
Technical skills are specific to one type 
of work. Some common examples 
include the ability to use certain 
software, processes or systems. But keep 
in mind that although they are valuable, 
technical skills have a shelf life (see 
Initial Inquiry on page 4). 

Before starting a new position, think 
about the skills you’d like to develop 
and how you might go about doing that. 


Have a discussion with your supervisor 
to solicit their feedback and support. 
What other skills do they think you 
can or should work on? Which tasks, 
projects or people can they connect you 
with to help you achieve your goals 
while still fulfilling the responsibilities of 
your job? While in your position, offer 
to take on useful tasks that will help 
you develop specific skills you think an 
employer will value in the future. For 
example, if you want to work on your 
public speaking skills, present a new 
idea at the next staff meeting. 

As you work, you will also be 
building contacts. These are the people 
you can approach to find out about 
future work opportunities, who can act 
as mentors and advisors and provide the 
excellent reference you need to secure 
your next job. 

Check the CAPS website to find our 
online job postings and information 
about some work experience programs. 
You can also check with your faculty 
to find out about work experience 


programs for your area of study. 


While in university, consider the 
valuable experience of getting involved 
in student leadership. This may be as 
an executive member of a club or ona 
team for an academic competition. Not 
only will you develop strong skills (team 
work, organization, decision making 
and project management), you will 
develop friendships. Those friendships 
will enrich your university life and help 
you in endless ways throughout your 
professional career. The ability to develop 
and maintain a strong and collaborative 
professional network is an essential skill 
that many employers value, especially in 
a multigenerational workforce. 

There are over 400 student groups 
at the U of A so you shouldn’t have 
trouble finding some that align 
with your interests. You can find 
departmental organizations, cultural 
groups, activity clubs, religious groups 
and charitable organizations. There is 
something for everyone. 
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Employers are looking for a few 
more pieces to the puzzle. A positive 
attitude, willingness to take on 
challenges, strong work ethic and desire 
to learn continuously can also add to 
the package. Employers will likely infer 
some of these traits just from the fact 
you supplemented your skill set with 
experience outside the classroom. 

In addition, many organizations 
work towards building positive work 
environments internally and engaging 
with their communities in productive 
ways. Employers with this in-view 
will look for new hires with a proven 
record of productively engaging in 
their own communities. Actively 
participating beyond the classroom will 
show employers you have developed 
more than “book smarts” in your 
university years. Rather, with your 
blend of skills and experience, and your 
degree in hand, you will appear as a 
well-rounded, prepared and competent 
candidate. 


o1ce.Ccl 
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Graduate Profile 


Pee C eo oe eee SESH HEE TH EEE ESEEESSE EEE SEBEL OEES 


Gwyneth 
Dunsford 


Gwyneth Dunsford works in 
Tamale, Ghana as a human 
rights media trainer with 
Journalists for Human Rights 
(JHR), an organization with the 
goal to make everyone in the 
world aware of their human 
rights. She teaches professional 
and student journalists how to 
cover human rights stories by 
teaching workshops, building 
contacts and going out to do 
stories. She produces radio 
stories, writes and takes pictures 
to be posted online. 


A number of factors led me towards 
studying and working abroad. My 
mother studied abroad in Rome when 
she was a U of A undergrad. She 
always talked about how it was the 
best decision of her undergraduate 
career. I enrolled at the University 
of Alberta because of the strength of 
its international programs. I studied 
my first year at Campus Saint-Jean 
and subsequently became fluent in 
French. Learning another language 
only furthered my desire to travel. I 
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Bachelor of Arts, Comparative Literature [major], 
French [minor], 2009, University of Alberta 
Bachelor of Journalism, 2011, 


University of King's College 


lived at the International House which 
only contributed to my desire to be a 
global citizen. Throughout the year, I 
befriended students from all over the 
world. Iam lucky to count Australians, 
Norwegians and Chinese among my 
close friends. 

In my time at the U of A, I became 
involved with the Education Abroad 
Program. I studied at the University of 
Oslo for one year through an Education 
Abroad program. To say it was 
marvelous is an understatement. Classes 
at UiO were structured differently than 
the University of Alberta, with emphasis 
on long reading lists but few lectures 
and papers. This allowed me more spare 
time throughout the year to travel and 


to explore my interests. While living in 
Oslo, I was heavily involved with the 
Humanities faculty club, Uglebo, and 
with the student radio, Radio Nova. On 
weekends and reading weeks, I left to 
explore Europe, hopping flights to the 
UK, Germany, France, Malta and Italy. 
A misunderstanding in a job 
interview started my radio career. Oslo’s 
student radio station, Radio Nova, 
was recruiting international students 
to work on its English-language 
show. During the group interview, | 
was chatting in French with another 
candidate. The producers assumed I 
was a French-Canadian and selected 
me to bring diversity to the show! I 
worked on Snakker ikke Norsk for a 
year. I started out as a reporter, but 
eventually produced and hosted the 
hour-long, weekly show. The show was 
pretty irreverent, but it was a wonderful 
introduction to journalism. Every 
week, I got to explore a different topic 
and bring it to my audience. I tried to 
explain aspects of Norwegian culture 
to my fellow international students: 
relationship etiquette, fashion trends 
and how to naviagate the subway 
system. To this day, radio remains my 
favorite journalistic media. 


OO er ry 


The summer after I finished 
coursework at the U of A, I worked 
abroad in Washington D.C.. 

While enrolled in a media and 
communications program, I worked as a 
marketing assistant at an entertainment 
agency, Keppler Speakers. I gained 
hands-on experience managing social 
media channels, editing video and copy 
writing online content. It was a crash 
course in communications and it allowed 
me to practically apply the writing skills 
I learned as an arts undergrad. The news 
cycle in Washington D.C. moves at an 
unrelenting pace. During the program, 
we toured TV news studios, took classes 
in video journalism and volunteered at 
non-profits. 

Living and working abroad puts 
my liberal arts education into practice. 
When I’m interacting with Ghanaians, 
I remember concepts like “cultural 
relativism” that I learned in sociology. 

I get cues on structuring radio stories 
from stories I read in comparative 
literature. Living abroad satishes my 
fascination with people, because every 
day I gain insight into the culture. I 
love documenting my day-to-day life 
in Ghana by taking pictures, writing 
and collecting audio. I feel like a 21st 
century anthropologist. 

On the flip side, Ghanaians are as 
curious about me as | about them. 

I often feel I am being studied and 

am subjected to unending questions: 
“Where are you from? What’s your 
name? Can I take you as a friend?” It’s 
challenging to live in a culture where 
you don’t “belong.” The city I live in is 
very homogenous and to the Ghanaians, 
J am an oddity. 

If I was to give advice to students 
interested in studying or working 
abroad, I would encourage them to 
apply for funding. So much funding for 
scholarships goes unused every year. 
Don’t think you’re ineligible by default. 
Research opportunities online to see 
which program suits you best. Look 
into opportunities early so you can plan 
your course load accordingly. I took all 
my major and minor requirements at 
the U of A and saved optional courses 
for my exchange. 
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If so, you wouldn’t be alone. Recently, 
the relationship between social media and 
the career world has become increasingly 
intricate and complex, as stakeholders try 
to figure out how to link the two most 

effectively. Facebook, your personal social 
media site of choice, for example, has now 
launched a job board!. Twitter, meanwhile, 


has ditched ex-partner LinkedIn to fly solo 


as a strong professional networking tool in 


its own right’, while LinkedIn’s revenue is 


also soaring after their recruiting capabilities 


and high IPO prices have generated 


incredible profits’. 


All these changes, and more, are meant 


to make both social media and careers easier 


for the rest of us; yet many of us find it 


difficult to negotiate the two at once. Often, 


we'll resort to a reductionist simplicity as the 


only career-friendly solution, either keeping 


our social media profiles personal while 


keeping our professional life off the internet, 


or abandoning social media altogether once 


we turn professional. After all, in worst 


case scenarios, professionals and job seekers 


have put their careers at risk by accidently 


sharing their private social media lives with 


the public. 


These strict “solutions” to social media, 


however, are naive and misleading—all too 


often too easy, unfortunately, for students 


to buy into. Indeed, although keeping strict 


boundaries between business and personal 


networking makes sense, especially for 


are that you've been on Facebook, 
come across all these social media sites and 
some point, and know how to use them 
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students managing both their budding 
careers and a thriving online social life, the 
two are not necessarily at odds. It is easy, 
nonetheless—even prudent—to see social 
media as strictly personal: something we 
use to take our mind off work at home 
but also, conversely, an extra concern to 
worry about while at work (are we, we ask, 
hiding our private life from the professional 
world well enough?). Thus, in our paranoia 
over separating the personal from the 
professional, we often overlook a third 
possibility: a public professional self that 
allows us to—heaven forbid—actually work 


with social media. 


yrofession al nereaccit 
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The reality of the working world today, 
however, is just that third possibility: simply 
put, social media has become a professional 
necessity. The stats, contrary to tabloid- 
hugging headlines, confirm this. In fact, 
social networking sites—and social media 
professionals—have become so powerful that 
companies and their employees can no longer 
afford not to work with them. Although 
it is still true, according to a 2012 Harris 


http://www. forbes.com/sites/greatspeculations/2012/ 
07/10/facebook-jobs-could-kill-linkedins-momentum/ 


“http://www. fastcompany.com/1841773/twitter-linkedin- 
partnership-ends-strict-api-developer-guidelines 


http://www.forbes.com/sites/joshbersin/2012/02/12/ 
linkedin-is-disrupting-the-corporate-recruiting-market/ 
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Interactive Survey, that employers use 
social media to screen applicants—34% 
of hiring managers rejected job seekers 
after searching for them online—the 
same survey also found that 29% of 
social media applicant searches resulted 
in a job offer. Meanwhile, a Jobvite 
Social Job Search Survey released last fall 
tells the same story from the employee 
perspective: 86% of all job searchers 
already utilize social media, with 1 out 
of 6, or close to 17% of all working 
professionals, having landed their current 
job through a social media website. 
Tellingly, the study also found a positive 
correlation between the amount of time 
spent on social media, and the likelihood 
of finding desired employment. In the 
meantime, a number of career experts— 
Brad and Debra Schepp, authors of How 
to Find a Job on LinkedIn, Facebook, 
Twitter, and Myspace, come to mind— 
have detailed these social media 

success stories while urging the average 
professional to learn social media inside 
out, as soon as possible. 

These social media pros are the 
hidden stories of the career world. 
Contrary to what cynical headline- 
hungry stories lead many to believe, the 
most important stories around social 
media in careers consistently spell out 
one strong central message: today, in 
the information age, you must be on 
social media if you are going to succeed 
in the professional world—either as an 
employee or an employer. With this in 
mind, it only makes sense that you, an 
aspiring professional with a Facebook, 
LinkedIn and/or Twitter account, make 
yourself visible as a professional online, 
and sync your career with social media. 
Long gone—and good riddance too— 
are the days of companies frowning 
upon Facebook; rather, the future of 
work embraces social media. 


Where to start 

Although this is all well and good 
for us to know, many of us still struggle 
to act upon this knowledge. Where, 
we ask ourselves, do we start? Which 


‘ http://visual.ly/what-are-employers-discovering- 
about-candidates-through-social-media 


http://www.marketwire.com/press-release/social- 
job-seekers-getting-ahead-jobvite-survey-reveals- 
one-six-workers-successfully-1587676.htm 
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social media sites do we use, and once 
we decide on them, which accounts 
do we use: our existing accounts, or 
separate, professional accounts? Also, 
when setting up and managing accounts, 
how much information do we include 
and what, more crucially, do we exclude? 
And, finally, once we have the account 
we want, what exactly do we do with it? 
These are great questions to ask; 
at the same time, they are, by nature, 
questions only you can know the 
answer to. To begin with, the last 
question above should be your first. It’s 
also backwards—you should be asking: 
“What do I want to do, and what 
kind of social media profile will get me 
there?” Much like a resume, the kind 
of profile a job seeker creates depends, 
fundamentally, on what s/he wants to 
do with it. To start with, some social 
media sites are simply better suited to 
certain careers—think Pinterest for 
fashion or interior designers, Twitter for 
journalists, and so on—and can be used 
for different purposes, or to showcase a 
certain aspect of your professional self. 
Indeed, in light of the stats mentioned 
above, Joshua Waldman, author of 


Job Searching with Social Media for 


Dummies, argues that social media has 
already replaced the resume as the go-to 
tool for marketing yourself and the top 
resource for recruiting talent. Thus, 


now, more than ever, you need to get 


Now, more than ever, you 
need to get your social 
media profiles right—if 
you don’t have any, or 
worse, if the ones you 
have are inappropriate, 
you ll simply miss out on 
the best possible work 
opportunities. 


your social media profiles right—if you 
don’t have any, or worse, if the ones you 
have are inappropriate, you’ll simply 
miss out on the best possible work 
opportunities. As such, your profiles, 
much like your resume, simply will not 
get you a job offer if they do not speak 
to your intended audience. 


Make your profile do its job 

Much like your resume, your social 
media profile needs a strategy and 
regular maintenance: it simply will not 
work for you if you do not work on 
it. If you are entering the workforce, 
you need to, first, decide on your target 
audience and create a key-word heavy, 
customized profile that highlights your 
relevant experience for your specific 
goals (remember to grab a descriptive 
username and to specify your URL 
accordingly, as soon as possible). 
Second, you should update your 
profile regularly, so it makes sense to 
the recipients of your most recent job 
applications. Of course, for true social 
media pros, the extra step of formal 
job applications becomes superfluous 
anyway, as building networks will 
eventually alert you to potential jobs as 
well as connections that will support 
your bid for those jobs. 

Specific career goals aside, there 
are things we all want our social 
media profiles to do, including finding 


others in industries relevant to our 
career goals, networking with them 
and, ultimately, maximizing our 
employability so we can make the 
best next step in our careers. With 
this in mind, professionals want 

their social media profiles to present 
their past experience and education 

in the most powerful, succinct and 
convincing fashion possible, while 
keeping their contacts updated on 
their current accomplishments and 
interests. Having these general goals 
in mind, while remembering to keep it 
simple when we start, makes it easier 
to discover what kind of social media 
profiles we want. This process, then, 
involves at least three interrelated 
steps 1) creating or restructuring your 
profiles 2) discovering job opportunities 
and potential contacts using your 
profiles and 3) connecting with those 
opportunities and contacts. (We might 
almost add a fourth: repeat.) 


| 
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, now, that social media profiles 


Note 
have been increasingly referred to in 
the plural here—and intentionally so, 
since having just one profile on one 
social media networking site, although 
no doubt possessing unique advantages, 
is unrealistic. There are two reasons 
for this. The first is that the private- 
professional dichotomy mentioned 
earlier might require at least two profiles; 
this is an important discussion, and we 
will address it shortly. The second is that 
different social media sites have different 
purposes. Having only one social media 
profile on one social media site puts 
you at risk for missing out other tools 
that might suit your multiple needs and 
connect you with additional networks 
and job opportunities. It simply makes 
the most sense, therefore, to begin by 
exploring multiple social media tools— 
after all, you will not know which ones 
work best for your needs until you try 
them out. 

To get you started, LinkedIn 
and Twitter, respectively, have very 
different purposes for a professional. 
The first is a formal introduction to 
your professional background and 
strengths—a great way for anyone to 
learn all the relevant things about you 
without ever having met you. It also has 


the added benefit of extensive privacy 
settings, so that you can decide who 
sees what about you. Twitter is less 
straightforward in the first sense, and 
more simple in the second: the “about” 
section gives you just enough room to 
list your current position or interests, 
while all other content is accessible to 
everybody, meaning all tweets ought 
to be appropriate for an employer, the 
person you never met, to read (if they 
aren't, you'll need to delete them). 

The bottom line in both, however, 

is networking—albeit in radically 
different ways: LinkedIn connections 
are meaningful, yet require more effort 
to create, while you can follow and 

be followed on Twitter at the press of 
a button. Finally, both are excellent 
research tools when setting up your 
own profile: you can research current 
professionals in the industry you want 
to succeed in to find out and learn from 
how they structure their profiles and 
what steps they have taken to get to 
where they are now. 

Facebook is another can of worms 
entirely. The profiles on the site, 
celebrities notwithstanding, are usually 
quite private, and it is difficult to 
learn much about professionals in any 
straightforward sense. The social media 
website, at the same time, is a true 
networking tool—the top job resource 
in almost every aspect imaginable, far 
outranking both LinkedIn and Twitter 
as a work-search site. This immense 
job-seeking volume should come as no 
surprise, given Facebook’s 901 million 
active users, in contrast to LinkedIn’s 
and Twitter’s 161 and 140 million 
respectively—in the U.S. alone, for 
instance, Facebook has led to more 
jobs than both LinkedIn and Twitter 
combined! ° All of this means that, first, 
you probably already have a Facebook 
profile, and second, you are likely to 
have far more contacts—especially 
meaningful ones—on Facebook than 
you have on either your LinkedIn or 
Twitter. Third, if the first two points 
don’t yet apply to you, make them apply 
to you now: tapping into Facebook’s 


vast potential as a networking tool is a 


® http://www.marketwire.com/press-release/social- 
job-seekers-getting-ahead-jobvite-survey-reveals- 
one-six-workers-successfully-1587676.htm 


near must—especially since Facebook is 
consciously looking to connect its users 
with jobs. In other words, you want to 
be the user that finds their dream job, 
and Facebook gives you a bigger chance 
at doing just that. 


But with Facebook, the boundary 
between the personal and professional is 
by far more pressing than on any other 
social media site. LinkedIn and Twitter 
profiles are simply meant to be public, 
meaning that the boundary—a near 
non-issue—is a far more straightforward 
one to manage as such. Your Facebook, 
on the other hand, is personal: a place 
to post private photos from vacations, 
fun events or the latest late night out. 

At the same time, you can manage your 
Facebook settings such that nobody 
could find you, even if they tried. We 
then conclude this article by returning 
to versions of its earliest questions: 

Do we set up a new Facebook profile? 
And, regardless of what our “public” 
Facebook face will be, what information 
do we either include or exclude on that 
profile? 

First, remember that since there are 
good reasons to separate personal from 
business networking, it makes perfect 
sense to have both a public and a private 
profile: a space where you can share 
your professional accomplishments 
and aspirations, as well as a place 
where you can be yourself without 


constantly worrying about your public 
image. At the same time, especially 
since the two will always inevitably 
overlap and interconnect in significant 
ways, managing both can duplicate an 
already time-consuming chore. Thus, 
if your personal Facebook profile 
contains content an employer might find 
offensive, it might be a lot easier in the 
long run to simply clean up your act, so 
to speak, and start being the professional 
you want others to see. The take home 
message? Don’t broadcast potentially 
offensive material, but at the same time, 
don’t pretend to be you are someone 
you aren’t, as this is only a superficial 
solution. The same survey, for instance, 
that showed that 34% of employers 
reject applicants because of their social 
media, also tells us that a significant 
amount (22%) are rejected because 
they are caught lying, even though most 
(49%) are rejected because of racy 
photos and/or inappropriate content.” 
In conclusion, syncing the social 
media and the career world is a necessary, 
but constant balancing act. The most 
important thing to keep in mind is to 
keep things consistent, and to make 
sure your social media profiles actually 
represent the true professional you. 
This need for “professionalism” does 
not mean you have to give up and settle 


for an unappealing profile. Rather 
especially when you’re a beginning 
professional—it’s a call to be creative 
and find the best things about you 

that employers will like. Remember: 
employers hire personalities, not just 
skills, so if and when your job search is 
successful and you end up working with 
your professional contacts on a daily 
basis, they are likely going to get to know 
you a bit more personally anyway—and 
that’s okay. At the end of the day, the 
way you use social media will depend 

on who you are and what employers 
want. Ignoring these fundamental issues, 
rather than social media in and of itself, 
are what land some employees in hot 
water in the first place. Be social media 
savvy, be smart, and start cyberspacing 
your career the right way right away by 
exploring Facebook, LinkedIn, Twitter — 
what have you—today. 


’ http://visual.ly/what-are-employers-discovering- 
about-candidates-through-social-media 
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On one hand, it’s not so bad... 

With changing attitudes and 
workplace policies, coming out in the 
workplace can be a safer and more 
comfortable experience for many 
members of the lesbian, gay, bisexual, 
transgender, queer (LGBTQ) community 
than ever before. More employers 
than ever have inclusive, diverse work 
environments with non-discrimination 
policies in place that promote equality 
for sexual and gender minorities. In 
addition to protection in the private 
sector, both the provincial and federal 
government have constitutions 
that protect equality in all areas of 
employment. 

In March 2012, CAPS hosted a 
career forum called Being Out in the 
Workplace where members of the 
LGBTQ community provided advice to 
students on what it’s like coming out and 
being out in the workplace. While all the 
panelists advised caution in making sure 
a particular workplace is a safe place to 
do it, they all agreed workplaces were 
changing for the better and strongly 
encouraged students to be their authentic 
selves and to come out at the right time 
and as soon as they can. Michael Phair, 
the first openly gay elected politician in 
the province of Alberta, suggested, “It’s 
important and valuable to disclose as 
early as you can and there is legislation 
to protect you. Disclosing ensures that 
you can do your best work.” 

Jeff Westman, an Edmonton Police 
Service officer, made the decision to 
come out to his coworkers during 
training after his supervisor told him 
he would be the first openly gay police 
officer in Edmonton. It made him 


The comin 


process is 
the individ 


Safe and 


to come out in 


supportive 


environments. 


nervous, but he commented, “I made 


the decision to come out in front of 50 
classmates and 12 instructors to say I 
had a boyfriend.” Coming out was a 
stressful thing to do but he mentions, 
“I came out because the people I was 
surrounded with were people who were 
very gay positive.” 


On the other hand... 

A recent study by Angus Reid 
Public Opinion, in partnership with the 
Canadian Gay and Lesbian Chamber 
of Commerce, showed two in five gay 
and lesbian individuals say they have 
experienced workplace discrimination. 
Although much evidence shows 
discriminative attitudes, behaviours 
and practices are headed in a positive 
direction, we cannot ignore the fact 
that some discrimination still exists. 
The coming out process is unique 
to the individual, and LGBTQ staff 
members must be made to feel safe and 
empowered to come out in supportive, 
low-risk environments. 


Carol Allan, working at the U of A 
on her PhD in Transgender Issues, 
explains transgender individuals may 
face unique issues when transitioning 
in the workplace because of the stigma 
still surrounding transgender issues and 
a lack of education about those issues. 
In a recent survey done by the National 
Centre for Transgender Equality and the 
National Gay and Lesbian Task Force, 
78% of respondents who transitioned 
reported they felt more comfortable 

at work and their job performance 
improved, despite high levels of 
mistreatment. Ninety percent reported 
experiencing harassment, mistreatment 
or discrimination on the job or took 
actions like hiding who they are to 
avoid it. 

However, with more cases coming 
forward, individuals who have 
experienced gender transition in 
the workplace have provided solid 
precedent for individuals preparing to 
transition. Carol’s experience in the 
workplace when transitioning from 
male to female will resonate with 
those making a gender transition, “I 
June of 1988 I told my supervisors at 
Edmonton Public Schools that I would 
be continuing work in September of 
that year as a woman. I realized my case 
was unique because when my lawyer, 
Sheila Greckol, researched other cases 
in schools across Canada, she could 
not find any. We worked though the 
summer with Edmonton Public Schools 
to find a place for me in the school 
system. The journey was challenging, 
emotional and seemed impossible 
at times but the end result was that 
my case set precedent for Edmonton 


The Alberta Human Rights 
Act specifically addresses 
employment in relation to 
sexual orientation and gender 
identity and protects Albertans 
against discrimination in 
employment practices; 
applications and advertising; 
and membership in trade 
unions, employer organizations 
or occupational associations. 
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The Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms states: 
‘Every individual is equal before 
and under the law and has the 
right to the equal protection and 
equal benefit of the law without 
discrimination and, in particular, 
without discrimination based on 
race, national or ethnic origin, 
colour, religion, sex, age or 
mental or physical disability.’ 


Section 15(1), Canadian Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms, 1982* 


*Sexual orientation is read in as an 
analogous ground of discrimination 
in section 15 of the Charter 


In 2012, 277 Fortune 500 
companies took part in the 
Corporate Equality Index 
Survey, which rates American 
workplaces on LGBTQ equality 
by evaluating policies in place 
to protect employees. Results 


show 86% of organizations 
include sexual orientation 

in their non-discrimination 
policy and 50% include gender 
identity. 


The Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC) in the United States 
provides transgender 
individuals federal protections 
in the workplace. 


Public Schools to provide support for 
transgender individuals. I was back in 
the school system teaching English as 
a second language to new residents of 
Canada because this was a safe space 
at the time for me to transition. I 
eventually started teaching elementary 
school again.” 

If you are searching for work 
or starting a new job, transitioning 
or coming out at work may be an 
additional burden on an already stress- 
ridden situation. Garnering supports and 
gathering advice will help you navigate 
your path. Learning as much as you 
can about the places you are applying 
to, planning how you will present 
yourself professionally, honestly thinking 
about your personal boundaries, and 
considering who in your organization 
you might approach first will give 
you the confidence to maneuver your 


personal process of coming out. 


Do your research 

Before you start your job hunt it 
is helpful to research organizational 
policies and climates to determine if 
they feel like safe spaces to you and 
if they offer institutional support of 
LGBTQ staff. Some industries or 
geographic locations might be more 
‘gay friendly’ but it’s best to not 
generalize. Rather, closely examine 
the organizations you are interested 
in working for. If an organization 
does not seem like a friendly place 
to work—people aren’t open and 
accepting—members of the Beimg Out 
in the Workplace panel suggested it 
might not be the best place to work. 
They all agreed on the sentiment that 
if a workplace doesn’t want you, why 
would you want it? 

Determine if the organization has a 
non-discrimination policy, an LGBTQ 
group in the workplace or awards or 
recognition for equality in the workplace. 
Contact the organization to see if there 
is someone who is willing to do an 
information interview and ask them 
specifically about the work climate. Take 
advantage of mentoring and job shadow 
programs at CAPS that can connect 
you to professionals who are out in the 
workplace and can offer advice. 

Of the Fortune 500 organizations 


surveyed for the Corporate I quality 
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Index, 83% have LGBTQ employee 
resource groups or diversity councils, 
and 81% positively engage the external 
LGBTQ community. Some solid 
examples of organizations in Canada 
providing LGBTQ employees with 
support are Telus, Toronto Dominion 
(TD) Bank Group and Accenture. 

Telus has a LGBTQ team-member 
group called Spectrum consisting of 120 
people who meet at networking events, 
volunteer together, support efforts to 
reach LGBTQ customers and assist 
with LGBTQ community investment 
initiatives. 

TD trains their managers and team 
leaders on LGBTQ issues and have a 


2,400-member Employee Pride Network. 


In an article in the May 2012 issue of 
Job Postings magazine titled Proud at 
Work: A sample of Canada’s LGBTOQ- 
friendly workplaces, YD’s commitment 
to diversity and supporting employees 
is represented by the following quote: 
“People are most successful when they 
can be authentic about who they are at 
work, and don’t feel a need to self-edit 
and conceal aspects of their identity,” 
says Ron Puccini, Senior Manager 

of Diversity at TD. “This is why it’s 
important to create a safe and inclusive 
workplace for LGBTQ customers and 
employees at TD.” 

In 2011, Accenture won the Outie 
award which honors organizations that 
are leaders in advancing equality of 
LGBTQ employees in their workplaces. 
The Outie awards provide examples 
of innovative approaches and proven 
successes to other organizations to 
help perpetuate the creation of safe 
and equitable workplaces. Accenture 
offers diversity training, transitioning 
benefits for transgender employees and 
participates in the International Day 
Against Homophobia. 

There are several resources on the 
University of Alberta campus that 
can help connect you with the tools 
and support you need to transition to 
the workplace including CAPS, the 
Office of Safe Disclosure and Human 
Rights, and Safe Spaces. Carl Amrhein, 
Provost and Vice-President of the U 
of A said of the Safe Spaces Initiative: 
“The University of Alberta campus 
is a place where we value all people 
based on the contributions that they 
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LiBTO 


make as individuals. It is important 
that regardless of sexual orientation 

or gender identity, faculty, staff and 
students feel safe, welcome and 
supported at the U of A so that they can 
reach their full potential.” 


So, how much do you share? 

It is your decision how out you want 
to be in the workplace. Some people, 
whether straight or gay, prefer to keep 
their private life private and focus 
solely on the job. As David Lee from 
Outline Communications mentioned 
at the Being Out in the Workplace 
career forum, “Being gay isn’t as earth 
shattering as it used to be. Your sexual 
orientation is not a factor in your 
job. It’s who you are.” You, as an 
individual, must determine your own 
personal and professional boundaries. 

Think about which, or how much 
information you will disclose during 
the job application process. Nobody 
is required to explicitly disclose their 
gender or sexual orientation on their 
resume and you may have no reason 
to consider it at such an early stage. 


But there may be reason to give it 
some thought, for example, you might 
be involved with LGBTQ groups that 
have equipped you with valuable 

skills but also may indicate your 
sexual orientation or gender identity. 
If you choose to leave self-identifying 
information off your resume you risk 
minimizing the employer’s perception 
of your fit for the job, but you eliminate 
any prejudgment at early stages in the 
application process. If you choose to 
include self-identifying information, 
you will present a fuller picture of 
yourself and perhaps eliminate the 
need to come out (or at least reduce 
the number of people to come out to), 
however, you may feel more vulnerable 
to discrimination. 

A similar choice must be made at 
the interview stage, the significant 
difference being face-to-face contact. 
You may feel more confident presenting 
yourself in person than on paper. In an 
interview you have the added advantage 
of being able to read body language 
as well as focus the discussion on the 
depth and breadth of your skills and 


experience. On the other hand, you 
might feel the interview is a trying 
enough experience without adding the 
element of coming out. 

The way you present yourself is 
an individual choice and may vary 
depending on the job and the situation. 
For example, if the job requires 
relocation you might share information 
about your personal life to ensure 
moving expenses are covered for you 
and your partner. There are no hard 
and fast rules around coming out— 
you should do what feels right after 
analyzing the pros and cons of each 
circumstance. 

If you are going through a gender 
transition in the workplace, you may 
have to be more forthcoming and 
consider some additional things. If you 
are seeing a therapist it is important 
you ask them for advice in this process. 
It is also advisable to get your legal 
documents in place and share the 
timeline for your transition. Consider 
your current job in the organization. 
You might want to stay in the same 
position while undergoing your 
transition, however, some people find 
it easier to switch positions, either 
temporarily during the transition process 
or indefinitely. Consider letting your 
supervisor know you are receiving 
skillful guidance from a therapist. Decide 
what makes you feel most comfortable 
and prepare to explain your reasons to 
your supervisor. You will also want to 
discuss logistical realities like when you 
will switch washrooms at work. 

You might want to obtain the 
support of a trusted coworker before 


“The longer yao are 


with an organization, 
the more pe nal 
history you have 
and you face 
different i 
transitioni 

work. Talk 
superviso 

see what 

they will p 

for you. PI 


the Pride 


questions.” 


you talk to your supervisor. Some large 
organizations may have programs 
in place to help you explain your 
transition to coworkers. If you work for 
a small organization it might be the first 
time they are working with someone 
undergoing a gender transition. 

Carol Allan explains, “The longer 
you are with an organization, the more 


For more information 


SAFE SPACES, UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
www.ismss.ualberta.ca/SafeSpaces.htm 


OFFICE OF SAFE DISCLOSURE AND 
HUMAN RIGHTS, UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


www.osdhr.ualberta.ca 


ALBERTA HUMAN RIGHTS 
www.albertahumanrights.ab.ca/ 


PRIDE AT WORK 
prideatwork.ca/ 


personal history you will have and you 
might face different issues transitioning at 
work. Talk to your supervisor first, and 
see what support they will put in place 
for you. Places like the Pride Centre of 
Edmonton or ISMSS can provide support 
or counseling to you or your coworkers 
who may have questions.” 

If you are on the job and are thinking 
about coming out, use your judgment 
and comfort level as indicators of a 
good time to tell your coworkers and 
supervisors. All the members of the 
Being Out in the Workplace panel 
agreed that if you feel safe coming 
out in your workplace, the earlier you 
come out, the more comfortable you 
will be. Tanya Adler, a sign language 
interpreter who presented at the career 
forum suggests, “Get people to know 
you first.” Consider the atmosphere, 
what your work relationships are like 
and how much your coworkers discuss 
their personal lives. Coming out does 
not need to be a big announcement. 
Subtle cues like putting a picture of your 
partner on your desk, bringing a date 
to a company function or talking about 
what you did over the weekend might 
be sufficient. 

If you are still not sure about 
coming out, consider that being out at 
work can help break down barriers to 
understanding, build relationships and 
remove the need for you to hide or be 
misleading about your life, which can 
make you more productive at work. 
Positive, open, equal and diverse work 
environments make organizations more 
dynamic places to work and contribute 
to overall organizational success. 


JOB POSTINGS MAGAZINE ARTICLE 


http://www.jobpostings.ca/article/proud-work- 
sample-canadas-lgbt-friendly-workplaces 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


CAREER SERVICES RESOURCES 
http://www.vpul.upenn.edu/careerservices/ 
LGBTResources.html 


HUMAN RIGHTS CAMPAIGN 


www.hrc.org 
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‘Science 


The Chicago Guide to Your Career in 
Science: A Toolkit for Students and 
Postdocs is a guide to preparing for 

a research career, but there are also 
resources for undergraduates who are 
planning to present their research. The 


book explains how to select meaningful 
present research. 


Finding Your North: Self-Help 
Strategies for Science-Related 
Careers is a collection of essays that 
begins with why to choose science as 
a field of study and concludes with 
discovering purpose in your career. 
There are also essays about pursuing 
a career in medicine and in research, 
as well as applying science to careers 


outside of the laboratory. 


research, work with others and publicly 


CAPS Librarian's Hi-5 


Students 


Great Jobs for...series includes 
information for biology, chemistry, 
geology, computer science and 
environmental sciences. Each book 
includes information on potential career 
paths in many different sectors, from 
government to industry, as well as 
advice on how to prepare resumes and 


cover letters and survive interviews. 


Green Jobs: A Guide to Eco-Friendly 
Employment outlines many of the so- 
called “green” jobs, jobs that will renew 
and protect the environment and 
rely on the contribution of science. 
Each chapter in the book begins 
with a snapshot of the sector, such 
as transportation or building, and 
then describes the possible jobs in 


each of those sectors. 


OEM Remanufacturing is aimed at being the 
most advanced engine and powertrain 
remanufacturing company in the world. 

We serve the resource, construction, and 
manufacturing sectors from a 350,000+ 
square foot facility in Edmonton, AB. 
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OEM fosters a culture of engaged, safety- 
focused employees to thrive and develop in a 
world-class company. 


www.oemreman.com 


research employers 
and prepare for 
interviews. 
NOW OPEN 
Po 5 


Put Your Science to Work: The Take- 
Charge Career Guide for Scientists 


was written by a research scientist 


and provides good and bad news for 
science occupations in an informal and 


humorous way. Despite the corny sci-fi 


cartoons, there is trustworthy 
advice about how to 
write or make over 


a resume or CV, 


REMANUFACTURING 


Career Opportunities: 
- Management 
Engineering 
Administration 
Human Resources 
Operations 
and more 


Obs AO 
oe 


aad 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
FACULTY OF ARTS 


Bins RO 


There's a career that starts with a natuipally da 
quality resource, in an industry that is poised for 
gpewth and stability for years to come. 


GROW WITH US AT THE NEW: 


WWW.CANFOR.COM . 


Applus RTD is celebrating 75 years as a global provider of 
non-destructive testing and inspection services with 
specialized experience in pipeline integrity management, 
plant and tank farm integrity management, power plant 
integrity, and offshore applications. 


® 75 years © 


Applus RTD’s conventional and advanced NDT services in 
North America are provided through over 50 locations 
across the United States and Canada. 
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Graduate Profile 


Ce rs 


EF. day I get the opportunity 

to work on new and amazing 
problems. I work at Intuit Canada 

in Edmonton and throughout my 
almost three years of employment, 

I have written code for every tax 
product we sell here in Canada. It has 
been a nonstop roller coaster of fun 
and excitement. Even though I enjoy 
working on all the different products 
we offer, I think the most awesome part 
of my job is our innovation white space 
time. We have time set aside to be able 
to work on anything we want as long as 
it develops our skills as programmers. 

As a kid, I had a strong desire to 
create things. I loved video games and 
decided the easiest way to start creating 
was to start out programming on my 
TI-83. I fell in love with how easy and 
quick the results of my code could be 
shown to me. 

There were some bumps in the road 
with getting to my computing science 
degree. One was when I received a D+ 
in Stats 221. At the time, this course 
was required for my computer science 
degree. Unfortunately for me, that 
mark brought my average slightly 
below the average required to stay in 
specialization. This was devastating. 
All my life I knew I wanted to create 
software and now I couldn’t? 

I talked to some advisors and found 
out taking another degree would allow 
me entry back into computer science 
easier than reapplying directly into it 
the following semester. My math degree 
is what came out of that. The thing I 


AJ Mooney 


Bachelor of Science, Mathematical Sciences with Psychology 
Minor, 2006, University of Alberta 


Bachelor of Science with Specialization in Computer Science 
with Business Minor, Industrial Internship Program, 2009, 


University of Alberta 


learned from this experience is that if 
your heart is truly set on something, 
nothing will stop you from reaching 
that goal. 

Once | got into computer science, my 
Industrial Internship Program (IIP) was 
what really hit it home for me. Going 
through school I had all these worries 
about not being good enough, smart 
enough or even talented enough. I ended 
up having a placement with Intuit for 
my IIP. The week before I started I was 
completely terrified about starting work 
there. Those fears all disappeared within 
my first week of working. The best 
thing that my IIP taught me was that I 
could do this and I truly did love it. By 
the end of my term, I was really sad I 
had to go back to school, but I knew 
I'd be back out into the ‘real’ world of 
bytes soon enough. 

My IIP term seemed like it ended 
very quickly. My boss was very pleased 
with the work I did throughout my 
internship. It was a very bad time for 
me to graduate in 2009—the start of 
the recession. This sucked for new grads 
because, due to layoffs, the market was 
being flooded with people who had 
over five years of experience. Of course 
companies would hire people that had 
more experience than a new grad. 

Finding a job was extremely difficult. 
I decided late one night to chat with my 
old boss. I knew he was no longer in 
the country so the late night chat was 
perfect timing for him, and coincidently 
it became perfect timing for me too. 

He told me he had a job for me if I 

was willing to move. I jumped at the 
opportunity, thanked him profusely and 
sent him my resume. The rest is history. 
The lesson I learned then was no matter 
who you meet in life try and make your 
best impression. You never know when 


that person and their memory of you 
might help you out. 

I love the fact that every day I get 
a new challenge to solve. Even if it’s a 
project I’ve been working on for months, 
there is always something new to build, 
solve or re-factor. I enjoy the people I 
work with, the freedom I’m given and 
the environment Intuit provides. One of 
the challenges I currently face is working 
with a 15-year-old language on 15-year- 
old code. Both of which have rather 
small amounts of documentation. And, 
although my friends know I gripe about 
this, it is really the challenges that make 
work fun. 

I would tell students if you have 
the opportunity to do an internship 
program, do it! There are just too many 
advantages to pass up that opportunity. 
You get firsthand experience in the field 
you are planning to go into which is 
twofold. One, you get the opportunity 
to evaluate if you actually want to do 
this for the rest of your life. And two, 
you get four to 16 months of real world 
experience putting you slightly ahead of 
new grads who didn’t do an internship. 
Another advantage is networking. 

Networking is one of the most 
valuable things when trying to get a 
job. Besides my own experience, I can’t 
count how many times I have heard 
people tell me their story about getting 
a job through a friend. Don’t get me 
wrong, you still need to know your 
stuff, but knowing people certainly helps 
getting your foot in the door. Now, if 
you haven’t had the opportunity to do 
an internship, my best advice is still to 
network. Talk to fellow grads, maybe 
people a few years ahead of you, and 
make friends. Professors are a good way 
to network too (I was able to snag a 
summer job that way). 
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A hesitant migrant’s first step into the blogosphere 
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CAPS Blog! 


eececccccccs 


Soe e eee sess eseeseeeesesesesesse 


Check out the new 


‘From the Director’s Chair’ is a new blog by CAPS director, Joan Schiebelbein. 


You can link to it from the CAPS website (www.caps.ualberta.ca). Here is her first post. 


Hi, and welcome to my inaugural 
blog post. My name is Joan Schiebelbein 
and I’m the Director of CAPS: Your 
U of A Career Centre. While ’'m a 
blogging newbie, this is not the first 
blog to be hosted by CAPS. Ms. 
Metamorphosis, a student in her final 
year at the U of A who shared her 
musings about her career and search 
for employment, was the first official 
CAPS blogger. Last year we hosted an 
employer blog. For this year, I agreed 
to take a stab at it. Why, you (and I) 
ask? Well, ’ve been working at CAPS 
for almost a quarter of a century 
(more about that in a future post) and 
I thought I might have some wisdom 
to share. I also have a selfish reason 
for taking on the task. Iam a hesitant 


@weret 


migrant to social media. I’ve finally 
accepted that social media is more 
than a passing trend and figured being 
responsible for the CAPS blog for at 
least the next several months will help 
me get over my reluctance. Heck, I’m 
sure I will learn a thing or two along the 
way. I always encourage students (my 
nieces and nephews might say preach) 
to try new things even when they don’t 
know where it will take them. 

So what is this blog all about? (I 
have put some thought into what I 
will write about over the next several 
months. I’m not going into this totally 
blind!) I will share with you my career 
experiences, as well as those of friends 
and colleagues, in the hopes that you 
might glean something helpful for your 


RELEASING THE POTENTIAL 


FOR A BETTER TOMORROW. 
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own career. I will also share interesting 
articles, books, movies, speakers, 
websites, etc. I’ve read or seen that 
have some bearing on careers and 
employment. I am planning to invite 
guest bloggers to offer their thoughts 
and advice. I hope you too will take 
part in this endeavor. If you have a 
career-related question, I will do my 
best to answer it—or find someone who 
can. If you have suggestions for topics 
or guest bloggers, please let me know. 
If you have a story or piece of advice 
to share, or a comment on what I or 
someone else has written, please don’t 
hesitate to submit it. I want this blog 
to be interactive. After all, that’s what 
social media is all about...or so they 
tell me. 


What do you see when you look ata tree? Lumber for homes? 
Paper for books? What if trees could provide much more. 
Like alternative fuels that are safer for the environment. Or 
disease-curing medicines. Even raw materials for food and 
clothing. You see, trees can be all of the above — and more. 
We're Weyerhaeuser. And we’re looking for extraordinary 
scientists and engineers who share our vision of a better 
tomorrow by releasing the extraordinary potential of trees. 


We are looking for people to join our team and build a 
career with us. We recruit co-op, Summer and graduating 
students in chemical engineering, mechanical engineering 
and electrical engineering. 


Watch for our postings through the Engineering Employment 
Centre. 


For more information on Weyerhaeuser, visit 
www.weyerhaeuser.com 


Weyerhaeuser is an Equal Opportunity Employer, building a capable, committed, diverse workforce. 


(Oo) UNIVERSITY OF 
BATBERTA 
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Drop by and check out the 
events, services and resources 
the centre has to offer. 


CAPS www.caps.ualberta.ca TF Facebo 


) Facebook 


Your U of A Career Centre 
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Book Review 


Work Your Strengths 


CHUCK MARTIN | puinors ot snaars 


RICHARD GUARE, PH.O, » PEG DAWSON, ED.D. 


STRENGTHS 


A SCIENTIFIC PROCESS TO IDENTIFY YOUR SKILLS 
AND MATCH THEM TO THE BEST CAREER FOR YOU 


ased on their research, the authors of 

Work Your Strengths identify twelve 
Executive Skills: response inhibition, 
working memory, emotional control, 
sustained attention, task initiation, 
planning/prioritization, organization, 
time management, goal-directed 


persistence, flexibility, metacognition 


self-reflection) and stress tolerance. High 
performers in a wide variety of industries 
possess each of these skills in varying 
measures, but success in a particular 
industry depends on the mix of skills the 
person PoOssesses. 

After describing each of the Executive 
Skills, the researchers map each skill 
to industries, departments and job 
titles. For example, the highest-scoring 
industries for response inhibition, or 
thinking before speaking or acting, 
include hospitality, business services and 
education, while the highest-ranking 
job titles that possess this skill include 
owner/partner, employee and manager. In 
the appendices, the authors list Executive 
Skills by industry so the reader can 
determine if he has the skills to become 
a high performer in certain areas. For 
example, CEOs score high in goal- 
directed persistence, working memory 
and planning; however, they possess 
lower levels of task initiation, response 
inhibition and time management. 


Determining highs and lows may indicate 
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by Chuck Martin, Richard Guare and Peg Dawson 


2010 AMACOM 


which industry or position the reader is 
best suited for. 

The authors do not believe a person’s 
Executive Skills can be changed. For 
example, if a person is weak in time 
management, they do not believe it is 
possible for her to take a course and 
improve her time management skills. 
The researchers argue that a person 
who has “fixed” their time management 
problem may have merely changed their 
environment, such as working closely 
with a colleague who excels at time 
management. 

Though the questionnaire used to 
conduct the skills research is included 
in the book, there is no guidance on 
how to score the questionnaire—or, 
when taking the test at home, to control 
for self-inflation, as in “I’m good at 
everything,” which the researchers 
call “faking good.” A self-assessment 
based on the research in this book 
will depend on accurate self-analysis 
(metacognition), as well as honest 
assessment. Most of the research 
subjects were seasoned employees and 
executives, so it may be challenging 
to draw direct comparisons to a 
student population. 

Despite some drawbacks, the book 
does suggest to readers that although 
their strengths may not be the most 


desired in a specific industry, there is 


probably another industry or sector that 
highly values employees with their skill 
set. Based on the researchers’ work, 
there is a place for everyone to become 
a high performer, provided they use the 
research to match their skills to a well- 
suited industry and job. 

This is a controversial viewpoint for 
those who believe transferable (or soft) 
skills are learned and strengthened over 
time through practice, experience and 
formal and informal training (see Initial 


Inquiry on page 4). 


CAPS CAREER 
RESOURCE CENTRE 


The CAPS Career Resource 
Centre is home to almost 1,400 
publications on career 
management, occupational 
choices and work options, work 
search, writing work search tools, 
interviews and more. Have you 
checked it out lately? 


CONCORDIA 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ALBERTA 


f Visit concordia.ab.ca + 7128 Ada Boulevard Edmonton, AB * T: 7804799220 


Certified Human Resources Professional fied Human Resources Professional 


Your inside track for the Human Race 


Lead through the ever-changing challenges of HR, get your expert designation on: 


Organizational Effectiveness 
Succession Planning 
Staffing / Talent Management 
/ Compensation / Total Rewards 
| Occupational Health & Safety 


To see what the CHRP designation can mean 
to your career visit www.CHRP.ca 


HUMAN RESOURCES INSTITUTE OF ALBERTA - Your CHRP Source 
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What positions aside 
from front-line retail 
sales are available 

within your organization? 
Do you provide training? 


Tim Lo: There are many opportunities for 
recent graduates from different faculties 

and schools within Running Room's 
organization. Business graduates work 

in our retail operations group, events and 
clinics administration, accounting, marketing 
and purchasing. Human Ecology graduates 
have worked in Visual Merchandising and 
Purchasing - Running Room private label 
development. We also have many positions on 
our in-house creative team [print and web] as 
well as our inventory control and IT groups. 


We provide training to all our new 
employees and like to say growth is 
limited only by the individual's imagination 
and governed by his or her initiative and 
demonstrated aptitude and ability. 


Christine Harvey: We have superior 
opportunities available to people from 

all walks of life. We employ department 
supervisors responsible for total business 
operations of multiple departments and have 
10 to 20 associates reporting to them. We 
have assistant store managers who lead and 
develop the multiple department supervisors, 
above that there is the store manager who is 
fully responsible for all aspects of a multi- 
million dollar business including forecasting, 
budgeting, purchasing, planning, people 
development and aligning their business 

to the company initiatives. Above the store 
manager is the district manager who 

leads and develops store managers and is 
responsible for the total business operation 
of multiple stores. Beyond that, there are a 
variety of field and corporate opportunities 
available in everything from IT to human 
resources, finance and marketing. 


Jen Adlam: We have a need for talented 
individuals who have the skills for an 
Executive Team Leader (ETL). The ETL role 
iS a great opportunity for recent graduates 
to use their business, leadership and 
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people skills to inspire exceptional levels 

of performance while maximizing sales 

and profits for Target stores. ETLs focus on 
creating a collaborative, fun and engaging 
environment that delivers a consistent 
Target brand experience for team members 
and guests. 


The natural career progression of an 
ETL is to become a Store Team Leader 
(STL). An STL is the highest-level leader 
and is responsible for team member 
development, sales performance and 
continuous improvement to impact total 
store profitability. 


All new ETLs participate in a formal 
eight-week training program that is multi- 
faceted: job shadowing, online courses and 
classroom training. Included in this training 
is the opportunity to train in one of our US 
stores side-by-side with other ETLs for a 
total of four weeks. 


Can you help us separate the 
truth from the myths that sur- 
round the retail industry? 


Tim Lo: Many people consider retail a 
stepping stone or transitional employment; 
however, in retail there are numerous 
opportunities for all types of backgrounds, 
education and interests. The University 

of Alberta has been a great partner and 
proponent especially with the School of 
Retailing working with students and retail to 
communicate this message. 


Christine Harvey: There is a misconception 
that retail is an entry-level type of 
environment; the scope of work and areas 
of responsibility are surprising. Store 
managers in the retail sector are running 
businesses that span annual sales volumes 
of $1,000,000 (small boutique operations] 
to $35,000,000 to over $100,000,000 (large 
box stores). In order to operate a successful 
business of this caliber, leaders in these 
organizations, such as Home Depot, need 
to possess a variety of soft skills and 
tactical skills such as the ability to lead 

and inspire people to generate desired 
outcomes and generate creative solutions 
and initiatives within the framework of 
management goals and standards. Some 

of our most successful leaders possess 
degrees including marketing, business, 
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Ask an Employer ; 
About Careers in Retail 


Tim Lo, Leasing and Construction 
Manger, Running Room 


Christine Harvey, District Human 
Resource Manager, Home Depot 


Jen Adlam, Recruiter, Target 


finance, and designations such as CHRP, 
CA, CMA and MBA. 


Why would | work for you? 


Tim Lo: We are a relatively young company 
that is growing every year and also 
transitioning into its second generation of 
leadership. We are continually looking for 
intelligent, hard-working, passionate people 
who want to learn and grow with us. 


Christine Harvey: We offer a phenomenal 
compensation package [in addition to the 
ability to develop and advance] including full 
benefits for full and part-time associates, 
employee stock purchase plan, tuition 
reimbursement, RRSP contributions, 
deferred profit sharing and bonus eligibility 
among others. Our Core Values include 
taking care of people, respect for all people 
and giving back to the community. 


Jen Adlam: The people and culture are what 
make Target an amazing workplace. Each 
team member is passionate about what 
they do and can clearly see what they do has 
an impact on the organization as a whole. 
Target is new in Canada and this means 
there is tremendous opportunity for growth. 
In 2013, Target will open between 125 and 
135 stores across the country. 


Which skills are essential to be 
successful in a career in retail? 
What advice would you give a 
student considering a career in 
retail? 


Tim Lo: Find your passion. If it’s retail, there 
are opportunities out there and you can make 
a difference. One key skill is to remember 
your “customer”. Whether on the front line 
or at the office, we all have someone we are 
supporting or providing a service for and if 
you keep that in mind and understand your 
“customer,” you will be successful. 


Christine Harvey: Have established 
leadership competencies, results 
orientation with proven ability to deliver, 
excellent problem solving, ability to work in 
a team environment, adaptability to change, 
and be passionate about delivering excellent 
customer service. Retail is a way of life and 
people who excel in this type of organization 
have a passion for interacting with people. 


At Pyramid, our pride and professionalism show in our dedication to 
quality and to the team. We work hard at being an industry leader. 
We remain committed to our customers. We offer a diverse range of 
challenging and rewarding opportunities, competitive benefits, generous 
pension and retirement plans, and career development opportunities 
through education and promotion. If you want to be rewarded for a 
job well done, this is the place you have been looking for. 


VARIOUS CAREER OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 
To apply, send resumés to: 


hr@pyramidcorporation.com 
Toll-free Fax: 877-955-4473 


fh > 


CORPORATION PYRAMID 
PROCESS FABRICATORS 
Powered by people. 


Driven by dedication. 


www.pyramidcorporation.com 


HALLIBURTON 


www.gohalliburton.com 
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Hatch is 11,000 strong in 65 offices around the world — 
an employee-owned professional services firm leading 
some of the world’s most exciting projects in mining 
and metals, energy, and infrastructure. 


And we're growing. 


If you're up for a great career, submit your cover letter, 
résumé and transcript to SaskatoonHr@hatch.ca 


To learn more about Hatch, visit us at www.hatch.ca 


BEST ATCH” 
EMPLOYERS 
IN CANADA 


2012 


CONSULTING e EPCM ¢ TECHNOLOGIES e¢ ERATIONAL SERVICES 


2 


You can have the career you’ve 
earned and the lifestyle you crave, 
on the spectacular westcoast. 


Solaris MCI specializes in engineer- 
ing procurement and construction 
management for the oil & gas 
industry. 


We've led the industry by staying 
on the cutting edge of design and 
project control technology. Our 
employees work collaboratively on 
projects and have the opportunity 
to progress their careers at a rapid 
pace. 


If you’re ready to explore a career 

in one of the world’s most dynamic nh 
industries, visit our booth and 

email your resume to apply! 


SEND YOUR RESUME TO 
CAREERS @SOLARIS-MCI.COM 


SPLARIS 


2 Olvocunteers' 


The following people volunteered at CAPS between December 2011 and June 2012 
to support students’ career development. Thank you—you have each made a difference. 


SHOP HOSES OHHETHH HET TES OHOSSTEETOEEHET EES EEEH OOOH OHH OO EEEEEESOEEEESOSHE SEE HOSES ES ESEEEOETTOESOE THES HOTTEST EEHHOHEEHEHEHHESEOHHHOH HEED OOESEOOTESE SES 


Mandie Abrams, Edmonton Chamber of 
Voluntary Organizations 


Jen Adlam, Target 
Tanya Adler, Self Employed 


Joel Agustin, Government of Alberta, 
Systems Analyst 


Sean Albers, Summit Valve and Control 
Jolene Ali, Sweet Momma 


Sandra Anderson, Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


Cheryl Andserson, University of Alberta, 
Dean of Students 


Catherine Anley, University of Alberta, 
Human Resources 


Joanne Bain, CGI Information Systems 
and Management Consultants Inc. 


Paul Bajcer, Legislative Assembly of 
Alberta 


Mary Banack, Stantec Consulting 


Shari Barham, University of Alberta, 
Medical Genetics 


Michelle Barker, Centre for Autism 
Services Alberta 


Amanda Barrett, Edmonton Public 
Schools 


Ken Bautista, Startup Edmonton 


Rae Beaumont, University of Alberta, 
Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences 


Robert Beck, Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Justice 

Nicholette, Bernier Sexual Assault Centre 
of Edmonton 

Amanda Bird, Edmonton Public Library 
Carolyn Biron, Brain Care Centre 
Bernadette Blakey, Telus World of Science 


Michael Bodnar, University of Alberta, 
CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre 
Keely Booth, Self Employed 

Gerald Bourret, Safeguard Print 
Innovations 


Mark Boyce, University of Alberta, 
Biological Sciences 


Kaelyn Boyes, Government of Alberta 
Ellen Bremner, Catholic Social Services 
Lena Brown, Edmonton Public Schools 


Kelly Buckley, Government of Alberta, 
Children and Youth Services 


Ruth Burns, Art Gallery of Alberta 
Sandy Campbell, University of Alberta, 
John W. Scott Health Sciences Library 
Lyn Cardus, For Paws Ltd. 

Karen Cettiga, Royal Alexandra Hospital 
Michael Chalk, McKinsey & Company 
Tony Chan, TD Waterhouse Financial 
Planning 

Chelsey Chapman, Public Affairs Bureau 
Bruce Chisholm, Government of Canada, 
Canadian Food Inspection Agency 
Shawn Chizen, Quantum Group of 
Companies 

Mecailla Christensen Government 

of Alberta, Seniors and Community 
Supports 

Graham Ciciarelli Graham Occupational 
Therapy Consulting 

Sarah Clarke, University of Alberta 

Lisa Claypool, University of Alberta, 
Provost and Vice President (Academic) 
Heather Climenhaga, Alberta Eye 
Institute Inc. 


Dan Closson, Cleankeys Inc. 

Dan Cloutier, Power Ecosystems 

Fred Colbourne, University of Alberta, 
Psychology 

Jesse Cole, Agriculture Financial Services 
Corporation 

Karly Coleman, Mountain Equipment 
Co-op 

Adam Conway, University of Alberta, 
Office of Emergency Management 
Michael Cook, University of Alberta, 
Alberta Sport Development Centre 
Heather Corbin, Elk Island Catholic 
Schools 

Kathy Cotton, University of Alberta 
Hospital 

Carolyn Crowell, Glen Sather Sports 
Medicine Clinic 

Russ Dahms, Edmonton Chamber of 
Voluntary Organizations 

David Damian, JC] Edmonton 

Wassim Daoud, Honeywell Process 
Solutions 

Maria David-Evans, Government of 
Alberta, Aboriginal Relations 

Kevin Dell, City of Edmonton 

Nadine Desaulniers, University of 
Alberta, Dean of Students 

Cc 
Shana Dion, University of Alberta, 
Aboriginal Student Services Centre 
Nada Djokic, University of Alberta, 
Chemistry 


hris Diaper, TEC Edmonton 


Maggie Edmonds, University of Alberta, 
Science 


Elisha Edwards, Gilead 
Keri Ekberg, Theatre Alberta 
Nabil Fanous, No Frills Beaumont 


Anoushka Fernandes, Government of 
Alberta, Environment and Sustainable 
Resource Development 


Amanda Filiatreault, North American 
Construction Group 


Deborah Fisher, City of Edmonton 


Kristen Flath, University of Alberta, Dean 
of Students 


Michelle Foley, University of Alberta, 
Electrical and Computer Engineering 
Scott Forrester, CBI Burnewood Physical 
Therapy 

Robin Fraser, Government of Alberta, 
Employment and Immigration 


Naomi Fraser, Agriculture Financial 
Services Corporation 


Jeremy Furzer, Enbridge Pipeline 

Gillian Galante, Brown Eyed Girl Events 
Morgan Gauthier, University of Alberta, 
Music 

Dina Ghani, Canada Safeway 

Bill Gillespie, Edmonton Police Service 
Paul Givens, Worley Parsons 


Adam Gorecki, Ford Motor Company 
of Canada 


Kent Graham, Alberta Health Services 
Tevor Grams, Enbridge Pipelines 
Jolene Granquist, Pfizer 

Linda Greaves, Community Aids to 
Independent Living 

Susan Grieshaber-Otto, Parkland 
Regional Library 


Sadhna Gupta, Government of Alberta, 
Employment and Immigration 


Jaya Gurjar, Incite Marketing 
Bekki Hall, Inside Education 


Shirley Harpham, University of Alberta, 
Anthropology 


Pete Harris, Metro Cinema at the 
Garneau 


Gregory Haryett, Worley Parsons Canada 


Charlene Hay, Centre for Race and 
Culture 


Cristy Hayden, SAIT Polytechnic 
Lucie Heins, Royal Alberta Museum 


Dan Hodgson, Government of Alberta, 
Employment and Immigration 


Colleen Hook, Catholic Social Services 


Gordon Houlden, University of Alberta, 
China Institute 


Laurie Hryciuk, Government of Alberta, 
Sustainable Resource Development 


Casey Hudson, BioWare 
Sue Huff, Alberta Party 


Ashley Hunka, University of Alberta, 
International 


Christina Hwang, University of Alberta, 
Libraries 


Yanina Jackson, Pfizer Canada Inc. 
Farah Jamil, Alberta Health and Wellness 
Aileen Jang, Medi-Drugs 

Lori Jeske, Terra Centre 

Hisham Karami, Five Sumket Corp. 
Emily Kay, Alltech 

Laura Kennedy, City of Edmonton 


Shahriyar Khan, Edmonton Federation of 
Community Leagues 


Wade King, Univeristy of Alberta, Safe 
Disclosure and Human Rights 

Simon Knight, C3 

Vik Kohli, Enbridge 


Silvia Koso, Public Health Agency of 
Canada 


Ted Kouri, Incite Marketing 

Chery Kozak, Morris Furs 

Alen Krticic, University of Alberta, AICT 
Brittany Kustra Janz, Yelp 


Denis Lacroix, University of Alberta, 
Libraries 


Marc Landry, Town of Beaumont 


Aaron Langan, University of Alberta, 
Dean of Students 


Carlos Lange, University of Alberta, 
Mechanical Engineering 
Cecilia Lau, Alberta Health Services 


Afsaneh Lavasanifar, University of 
Alberta, Pharmacy 


Jayson Lavergne, Government of Canada, 


Public Service Commission of Canada 


Bruce Lecky, Edmonton Economic 
Development Corporation 


David Lee, Outlines Communication 
Robin Leech, Alberta Society of 
Professional Biologists 

Subhash Lele, University of Alberta, 
Mathematical and Statistical Science 
Allison Lennox, Edmonton International 
Airport 

Kristin Lewis, Government of Alberta, 
Municipal Affairs 


Anastasia Lim, University of Alberta, 
University Relations 


Martin Linlove, Shaw Conference Centre 
Sharon Liwezak, RBC Royal Bank 


Sarah Loehr, University of Alberta, 
Agriculture, Food and Nutritional Science 


Sally MacLean, Glenrose Rehabilitation 
Hospital 


Melanie MacNeil, Catholic Social Services 


Barbara Mah, Alberta Foundation for 
the Arts 


Shirley Mah, Self Employed 
Tarana Mahzabin University of Alberta 
Grant Mann, Investors Group 


Chris Martin, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation 


Shauna Mason, Sisbro Landscaping 
Karmen Masson, Suit Yourself 


Raymond Matthias, University of 
Alberta, International 


Linda Maul, Creating People Power 
Scott McAnsh, City of Edmonton 
Steve Melsaac, Inside Education 

Barb McLean, University of Alberta, 
Pediatrics 

Sharlene Mclean, City of Edmonton 
Natalia McPhee, Alberta Conservation 
Association 

Michelle Meagher, University of Alberta, 
Women’s Studies Program 

Yukari Meldrum, Edmonton Japanese 
English Consulting 

Trevor Melin, Investors Group 

Lisa Mercer, Catholic Social Services 


Holly Miller, REACH Edmonton Council 


for Safe Communities 

Jonathan Milroy, Westcorp Commercial 
Properties Inc. 

Krysta Mirzayans, Intuit 

Sean Moir, Royal Alberta Museum 

AJ Mooney, Intuit 

Aly Moorji, City of Edmonton 

Miles Morgan, Belmead Physical Therapy 
Christy Morin, Arts on the Ave 


Alyssa Moritz Government of Alberta, 
Municipal Affairs 


Laurette Morris Alberta Human Services 
Tarek Motan University of Alberta 
David Moulds Return on Wealth Inc. 


Christine Murphy Metro Continuing 
Education 


Chad Nedohin CoSyn Technology 


David Newman University of Alberta, 
Dean of Students 


Lorraine Nichols University of Alberta, 
Alberta School of Business 


Robin Nicol Gilead Alberta 

Sergey Nikitin, Alberta Health Services 
Susan Novak, Alberta Livestock and 
Meat Agency 

Sharon Olesen, Alberta Motor Association 


Libriel Padilla, University of Alberta, 
Campus Saint-Jean 


Bahati Padmanabhan, Pfhzer Canada Inc. 


Filip Palasz, Palasz Government of 
Alberta, Health and Wellness 


Richard Palmer, University of Alberta, 
Biological Sciences 


Mike Palynchuk, Investors Group 
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We provide people with the 
power to work, the power to 
play, the power to live. 


Whether you are just 
graduating, returning 
to work or a seasoned 
professional looking for a 
new challenge, AltaLink is a 
great place to grow. 


AltaLink owns and operates 
approximately 12,000 
kilometres of transmission 
lines and 280 substations. 
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National Oilwell Varco is a 
worldwide leader in the 
design, manufacture and 

sale of comprehensive 
systems and components 
used in oil and gas drilling 
and production, the 
provision of oilfield 
services, as well as in 
providing supply chain 
integration services to the 
upstream oil and gas 
industry 


WE’RE HIRING 
Offering unlimited career 
opportunities in: 


Accounting 
Administration 
Engineering 
Field Services 
Human Resources 
Management 
Sales 
Supply Chain 
Technologies 
Trades 


What you get: 


Career Growth Opportunities 


Competitive Compensation 
Health, Dental & Vision 
Company matching RRSP 
Employee Assistance 
Programs 
Educational Assistance 
Program 


Browse available 
opportunities at: 
http://www.nov.com/careers 
Apply at: 
canadarecruiting@nov.com 


or by Fax at 780-980-1451 


Engineering ince 


Rally Engineering is actively 
recruiting Project Engineers, 
Discipline Engineers and 
Designers to join our growing 
team. We are currently 
developing and executing 
numerous energy industry 
projects (refining, upgrading, 
oil sands, SAGD, coal and 
power distribution). We are 
looking for energetic, positive 
and qualified people to 
become part of our dynamic 
work environment. 


If you are interested in joining a 
dynamic and growing team of 
professionals, please send your 
resume to HR@rallyeng.com. 


2 OlVowunteers: 


Ivy Panganiban, University of Alberta 
Richard Paproski, Syncrude Canada 
Sam Pathirana, Qi Creative Inc. 
Joseph Patrouch, University of Alberta, 
Wirth Institute 

Shawn Paulson, Stantec 

Wendy Peters, Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Municipal Affairs 


Andrea Petryk, Centre for Autism Services 
Alberta 
Michael Phair, City of Edmonton 


Debi Piecowye, City of Edmonton, 
Corporate Services 


Sarah Polkinghorne, University of Alberta 
Tom-Harley Poon, IRIS 

Paul Precht, P2 Energy Economics 
Ashley Quaale, Food Safety and Animal 
Health Division, Alberta Agriculture 


and Rural Development, Government of 
Alberta 


Selina Rawe, Global Innovative Campus 


Sara Read, University of Alberta 


Nina Redding, North American 
Construction Group 


Karen Redford, Self Employed 
Ken Regan, CKUA Radio 
Serena Rix, Covenant Health 


Lauren Robb, APPLE Schools and 
University of Alberta, School of Public 
Health 


Andrew Roberts, Katz Group Canada Ltd. 
Elaine Robson, West Fraser 


Christine Rodrigue, Alberta Health 
Services 


Brooke Rose, Alberta Cancer Foundation 
Hilary Rose, Peace Hills Trust 


Ryan Ramage 
Mechanical Engineer 


Rhonda Rosychuk, Biostatistics Consulting 
Group 


Thomas Roy, BioWare 

Amy Roy, University of Alberta, Faculty 
of Arts 

Klaus Rubba, Fluik Entertainment 

Nella Sabo, Backbeat School of Rock 
Thsan Sassi, Alberta Health Services 
Yuraima Saud De Puche, Enbridge 

Amit Saxena, Devon Canada Corporation 
Thomas Schadek, London Drugs 


Adele Schatschneider, City of Edmonton, 
Fort Edmonton Park 


Dana Schmidt, Grant MacEwan University 


Cori Schmitz, University of Alberta, 
Occupational Therapy 

Nick Schwinghamer, Eleven Engineering 
Ashley Seibert, University of Alberta, 
Campus Food Bank 

Pankaj Sharma, Bantrel 

Jill Shillabeer, Government of Alberta 
Jeff Simpson, Stantec Consulting 

Ernest Siu, National Research Council 


Karen Smilski, Government of Alberta, 
Health and Wellness 


Anthea Smith, Edmonton Humane Society 
Dale Sobkovich, Government of Alberta, 
Children and Youth Services 

Pam Solowan, Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Energy 


Benoit Soucy, Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Employment and Industry 


Suresh Soundararajan, Suncor Energy 


Tom Spiller, Government of Canada, 
Canadian Food Inspection Agency 
Garry Spotowski, City of Edmonton 


Lesley Stafiniak, University of Alberta 
Graham Statt, Government of Alberta, 
Tourism, Parks and Recreation 
Department 


Lloyd Steier, Centre for Entrepreneurship 
and Family Enterprise 

Lorne Stewart, Catholic Social Services 
Erin Strachan, University of Alberta, 
Ophthalmology 

Brad Stromberg, Edmonton Economic 
Development Corporation 

Glen Sustrik, Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Finance 


Larry Svenson, Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Health and Wellness 

Stephanie Sylvestre, Western Sky 
Management Associates Inc 

Geo Takach, Self Employed 

Nohad Teliani, Gimbel Eye Centre, Total 
Focus Northgate 

Kurian Tharakan, Acton Consulting 
Trevor Thistle, City of Edmonton 


Vanessa Thomas, Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Environment and Water 


Jason Thomas, Baker Hughes - Upstream 
Chemicals 


Kathleen Todoruk, Todoruk Designs 
Ashley Tomson, DiverseCity Housing 


Anthony Traficante, Alberta Soccer 
Association 


Paul Tsounis, Government of Alberta, 
Energy Markets and Forecasting 
Udemezue Ugochukwu, Finetime 
International Company 

Ken Unruh, Magna IV Engineering 

Pam Valentine, Alberta Innovates - Health 
Solutions 


See yourself at Teck 


We live and work in some of the world’s most incredible locations. Add to this, challenging 
work assignments and excellent opportunities for career and professional growth with Canada’s 
largest diversified natural resources company. 


Whether you're a student interested in a co-op placement or an internship, or a new grad 
searching for a challenging career, we think you'll find what you're looking for! 


To learn more about a career at Teck, visit teck.com/careers 
or follow us on Twitter at @TeckCareers 


Setting Possibilities in Motion 


Brian Wagg, C-FER Technologies 

Aron Walker, University of Alberta, 
University Health Centre 

Maddy Wang, University of Alberta 
William Watson, Millard Health 

Hayley Watters, Youth Emergency Shelter 
Society 

Carrie Weinrich, Government of Alberta, 
Culture and Community Spirit 

ared Wesley, Government of Alberta, 
Clean Energy and Natural Resources 


Douglas West, University of Alberta, 
Economics 


Jeff Westman, Edmonton Police Service 
anet Wheler, Strathcona County Library 
Kate White, Government of Alberta, 
Finanace and Enterprise 

Lisa Whitson, Paul Kane High School/Rare 
Form Theatre 


Dan Wilson, Invidi Technologies 
Corporation 


Randy Wimmer, University of Alberta, 
Education 


Everett Wong, Enbridge Pipelines 

Kaitie Worobec, Hostelling International- 
Canada 
Kathy Worobec, Green Learning 
Erin Wright, Apple Schools 

Gordon Yam, Great-West Life 
Shauna Young, Ibis Communications 


Tom Zabel, Voice Construction 


Vince Zalcik, Catholic Social Services 
Tom Zhang, Suncor 


Sandra Ziolkowski, University of Alberta, 
Psychology 


Teck 
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What's the most interesting thing 
you ve done to develop a skill? 


Maegan Robinson-Anagor 
3rd year, Arts 

Travelling has developed my 
critical thinking and problem- 
solving skills. Critical thinking 
involves thinking on the spot and 
pulling information from other 
experiences in your life in order 
to solve a current problem. So, 
travelling has definitely put me in 
many situations that have needed 
that skill. 


Eric Chang 


4th year, Science 


A personal project of mine is 

to run a whole web show using 
various programs to stream 
things live and put them up on 
YouTube and to connect with 

the audience and to see what 
people out there are interested in. 
Basically, running my own little 
internet show taught me how to 
market myself and put myself 
out there. You know, it’s all about 
finding your niche. 
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Jordan Sekiya 

4th year, Science 
Immersing myself in a situation 
has been the most effective 

way I’ve been able to develop 
my skills. While one might 

think of languages to be the apt 
companion for immersion, it 
was actually my time spent In 

a laboratory class [in Biosafety 
Level 2) where | learned the most 
in my university career. It’s one 
thing to read about bacteria ina 
lecture, but to be able to directly 
experiment and work with 
pathogens was an eye opening 
experience |'ll never forget. 


Mehar Rizvi 
2nd year, Education 


I've worked with people with 
different age groups [fora 
summer camp]. This experience 
taught me how to work more 
flexibly and with different kinds 
of people. 


Mahin Khalid 
oth year, Science 


Working with kids from different 
backgrounds has definitely taught 
me different ways of approaching 
and tackling problems and has 
developed my negotiating skills 
[...] | find that a lot of the skills 
used from these experiences 
help me to deal with workplace 
problems as well. 


Yue Zhao 

3” year, Engineering 

{I worked on a group project] to 
develop a computer program to 
design a circuit. So we used a 
whole term to work on it and at 
the end of the term we developed 
a program. Even though the 
progress was terrible at times 
and the coding was frustrating, at 
the end it looks good so you feel 
so excited about what you have 
done. 


é 


w.discOveries 
day? §4| 


We still do. 


At Cenovus, that feeling is present in everything we do. And in everyone we hire. 


We're looking for fresh and unique perspectives. Because it's more than just developing the energy 
resources our world needs. It’s how we do it. ENERGY 


Discover the possibilities at cenovus.com 


DESIGN = PROCUREMENT = 
CONSTRUCTION 


@ 780-452-8770 @ 780-455-2807 
CONSTRUCTION GROUP www.birdindustrial.ca 


TRUST « SERVICE » TRADITION = VALUE 
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THANK YOU 


to the organizations that have done business with CAPS between November 1, 2011 and April 30, 2012 


1664 BMX Distribution 


3C Information Solutions 
Inc. 


41 Innovations Inc. 
A&A Disposal 
ABC Head Start 


Academy Construction 
and Maintenance 


Ace Vegetation Control 
Service Ltd. 


Actua 

Acumen Capital Partners 
Adecco - Calgary 
Adelantar Consulting 
Advanis Inc. 


Aecon Infrastructure 
Group - Western Canada 
AEGIS Therapies 


AFSC (Agriculture 
Financial Services 
Corporation) 


Agrium 
Alberco Construction Ltd. 


Alberta AdaptAbilities 
Association 


Alberta Association for 
Community Living 


Alberta Association 
for the Dependent 
Handicapped 
Alberta Beverage 
Container Recycling 


Corporation 
(AlbertaCRC) - Calgary 


Alberta Blue Cross 


Alberta Caregivers 
Association 


Alberta Conservation 
Association 


Alberta Council For 
Global Cooperation 


Alberta Health Services 
Alberta Innovates - 
Health Solutions 
Alberta Innovates - 


Technology Futures 


Alberta Investment 
Management Corporation 
(AIMCo) 


Alberta Lake 
Management Society 
Alberta Milk 
Alberta Motor 
Association (AMA) 


Insurance 
Alberta New Democrats 


Alberta Parenting for the 
Future Association 


Alberta Pulse Growers 
Commission 


Alberta Recreation and 
Parks Association (ARPA) 


Alberta Recycling 
Management Authority 


Alberta Safety & 
Environmental Services 


Alberta Utilities 
Commission 


Alberta-Pacific Forest 
Industries Inc. 


All Weather Windows 
Allan J] Howe CMA CPA 


Almadina Language 
Charter Academy 


Almita Piling Inc. 
ALS Society of Alberta 
Alta Care Resources 


AltaGas Utilities Inc. - 
Leduc 


AltaGas Utilities Ltd. - 
Calgary 


AltaLink 

AltaSteel Ltd. 

Amazon 

AMJ Campbell Van Lines 
Angels of Autism 

Animal Damage Control 
Anzuk Teaching Agency 
AP Dynamics Inc. 


AP Solutions and 
Resources 


Apollo Out of School 
Care Ltd. 


Apple Inc 
Aqua Air Systems Ltd. 


Aquality Environmental 
Consulting Ltd 


Ariel Corporation 


Arrow Transportation 
Systems Inc. 


Arts and Heritage 
Foundation of St. Albert 


Aspen Land Group Inc. 
Asset Performance Group 


ASSIST Community 
Services Centre 


Association of 
Independent Schools 
and Colleges in Alberta 


(AISCA) 

ATB Financial 
ATCO Electric 
ATCO Gas 

ATCO Pipelines 
Athabasca University 
Attain Solutions Inc. 
Aubin Family 
August Organics 
Avanade Inc. 
Avenue Living 


Avison Management 
Services I td. 


Backstage Support 
Services LTD 


Baker Hughes Canada 
Company - Calgary 


Banff Heritage Tourism 


Banister Research & 
Consulting Inc. 
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Bank of China 
(Hong Kong) 


Barrhead & District 
Social Housing 
Association 


BASF Canada Inc. - 
Edmonton Area 


Battle River Research 
Group 


Baturyn Playschool 


Bayer CropScience - 
Edmonton Area 


Bayer CropScience - 
Saskatoon 


BBW International 
BC Hydro 

BC Public Service 
Bed Bath & Beyond 


Belgravia Out of School 
Ca 


re 


Ben Calf Robe Society 
Benders-Nath Home 


Bethany Care Society - 
Calgary 


BGK Sprayers Ltd. 


Big Brothers Big Sisters 
Edmonton & Area 


Bird Construction 

Bissell Centre 

Bits In Glass Inc. 

Black Cat Blades Ltd. 
Blackhawk Golf Club 
Blue Falls Manufacturing 
Blue Ridge Lumber Inc 


BMO Nesbitt Burns Ine. - 
Edmonton 


BMP Sandblasting & 
Painting 


Boustani Family 


BP Canada Energy 
Company - Calgary 
Braden Burry Expediting 
BroadGrain Commodities 
Inc. 
Brookfield Residential 
Properties Inc. - 
Edmonton 


Building Products of 
Canada 


BUKSA Strategic 
Conference Services 


C&C Communications 


Calgary Board of 
Education 


Calgary Co-operative 
Association Limited 


Calian 
Cameco Corporation 


Cameron Valves and 
Measurement 


Camp Health, Hope & 
Happiness (He Ho Ha) 


Camp Warwa Society 


Campbell Scientific 
(Canada) Corporation 


Camrose Police Service 


Canada ICI Capital 
Corporation 


Canada Safeway Limited 
- Calgary 


Canadian Breast Cancer 
Foundation 


Canadian Consulting 
Group 


Canadian Federation of 
Independent Business 


Canadian Lumber 
Standards Accreditation 
Board 


Canadian Natural 
Resources Limited 


Canadian Tire - Calgary 
Trail 


CanBiocin Inc. 


Canonbie Contracting 
Limited 


Canterra Seeds 
Capital Irrigation 


Capital Power 
Corporation 


Cargill Limited 


Cariboo Pulp & Paper 
Company 


CASA Child, Adolescent 
and Family Mental 


Health 
Cash Store Financial Inc. 
CASTI 


Castle Rock Research 
Corp. 


Caterpillar Financial 
Services Limited 


Cathedral Energy Services 
Ltd. 


Catholic Social Services 


CB Richard Ellis Alberta 
Limited - Calgary 


CB Richard Ellis Alberta 
Limited - Edmonton 


CCM Lawn Service 
CEDA International 
Cenovus Energy Inc. 
Ceridian Canada Ltd. 


C-FER Technologies 
(1999) Ine. 


Champion Petfoods LP - 
Morinville 


Charis Management 
Consulting Inc. 


Chenomx Ine. 

CHEP Canada Ine. 
Children’s Autism Services 
of Edmonton 

Chinook Applied 


Research Association 


(CARA) 


Chinook School Division 


Christ the Redeemer 
Catholic Schools 


CIBC Wood Gundy 
CIMCO Refrigeration 
City of Edmonton 

City of Fort Saskatchewan 
City of Leduc 

City of Lethbridge 

City of Medicine Hat 

City of Prince George 
City of Red Deer 


City of St. Albert, Human 
Resource Services 


City of Wetaskiwin 


City West Childcare & 
Community Support 
Society 


Clarity.ca Ine. 
Claude Resources 
eaning & Restoration 


eanit Greenit 


C 
C 
Composting System Inc. 
Cleankeys Inc. 
Clearview Public Schools 
C 


Slifton Associates Ltd. - 
Edmonton 


‘limate Change Central 


Gc 
Clinical Trials Program, 
Department of Medicine, 
D 

C 

C 


vision of Nephrology 
‘lub Monaco 
Coast Range Contracting 


College and Association 
of Registered Nurses of 
Alberta (CARNA) 


College of New Caledonia 
Lakes District Campus, 
Early Intervention Services 


College Pro Painters 


College Pro Window 
Cleaning 


Community Association 
for Lasting Success 
Community Connecting 
Consulting 

Community Neurorehab 
Services 

Community Options - 

A Society for Children 
and Families 


Conestoga-Rovers & 
Associates 


Conexus Arts Centre 


Contédérations des 
syndicat nationaux (CSN) 
Conifex Ine. 

Conseil Scolaire Centre- 
Nord No. 2 


Conseil scolaire du Sud de 
P Alberta 


Consolidated Gypsum 
Supply Ltd 


Consulate-General of 
the Republic of Korea in 
Vancouver 


OOOO ROR ORO OEE HEHE EES ESE ESSE SESE EEEEEHEESS ESSE TESESES ES OSES ESS SSSSSEESHOHSE TTT SESTS TO OHSHS OSS ESHO OSES OOH HOE HEOESEEESEESEESOSEEEEEE TESTE EOEEEESESS 


Council of Ministers of 
Education Canada 


Council of the Federation 
Secretariat / Secrétariat du 
Conseil de la fédération 


County of Grande Prairie, 
Agricultural Service Board 


County of Newell 
Covenant Health 
Crane Supply 
Creative Giant 


Crowsnest Pass 
Ecomuseum Trust Society 


Crystal Glass Canada Ltd. 


CT & Associates 
Engineering Inc. 


CTH Systems Inc 
Cybernius Medical Ltd. 
Cybertech Automation 
Danone Canada 
Darkhorse Analytics 
Davey Tree Services 
David Aplin Recruiting 


DCM Intergrated 
Solutions Inc. 


DDB Canada 
DECO Windshield Repair 


nec. 


Deloitte 


Derrick Golf and Winter 
Club 


Detechtion Technologies 
Devlin Construction 


Devon Canada 
Corporation 


Direct Energy 

DL Seeds Inc. 

Doctor Green Services 
donorworx Ine. 


Dow AgroSciences 
Canada Ine. - Calgary 


Dow AgroSciences 
Canada Inc. - Edmonton 
Area 


Downtown Business 
Association 


Drayden Insurance Ltd. 
Driving Force 


Drug Trading Company 
Ltd. 


DRUGStore Pharmacy - 
Brampton 


E. I. Du Pont Canada 
Company 


Eagle Eye Capital 


Earthmaster Environmental 
Strategies Inc. 


East Central Alberta 
Catholic Separate Schools 
Regional Division No. 16 


eBaoTech Corporation 
Ecoventure Ine. 


Eden Landscaping 


Alberta School 
of 
Radiation Therapy 


Alberta Health Services — Cancer Care is 
expanding to include Radiation Therapy 
services in Red Deer and Grande Prairie. 
When open, these new Radiation Therapy 
sites will result in the creation of new 
Radiation Therapist positions in addition to 
current opportunities in Calgary, Edmonton 
and Lethbridge. 


The Alberta School of Radiation Therapy is 
looking for mature and compassionate 
individuals with exceptional interpersonal 
and communication skills to 


Become Valuable 
fembers of the 
Cancer Care Team 


The educational program offered by the 
Alberta School of Radiation Therapy 
includes didactic and clinical components. 
Upon successful completion of the education 
program and the national certification 
process individuals will have the opportunity 
to plan, calculate and deliver radiation 
treatments, while providing empathetic care, 
evidence based assessment and education 
to patients with cancer. 


.. become a... 


Radiation 


Therapist 


To speak to someone about this educational 
opportunity, please contact the Alberta 
School of Radiation Therapy at 780-643- 
4641 or e-mail 
acb.rt.school@albertahealthservices.ca 


You see our 
Unifonms 
and prod- 
ucts 
everywhere 


you go. 


Launch an exciting career 
with a true industry leader. 


Chances are excellent that on any 
given day, at any given time, you've 
come across a professional wearing 
or using a G&K product — be it alab 
coat, shirt, jacket, or pants; walking 
ona G&K entrance mat; or working 
in dean facilities that use G&K hy- 
giene products, That’s because over 
1 million people wear our uni- 
forms, and over 160,000 facilities 
use our products every single day! 
As one of the country’s premier im- 
age leadersin branded identity ap- 
parel and facilities services, G&K Ser- 
vices is all about professionalism, 
trust, and safety. Won’t you join us? 


We are always seeking talented pro- 
fessionals to join our locations 
throughout Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia 
in the areas of Sales, Service and 
Management. 


Besides integrity, upward mobility, 
and a performance driven culture, 
we also offer attractive salaries 
and benefits. 


Please visit our website for a comp- 
lete listing of current opportunities 
@www.gkservices.com. 


We are part of your day. 
Now become part of ours. 


BEST 


EMPLOYERS 
IN CANADA 
. 


G&K SERVICES 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


energy for growth 


www.tagaglobal.com 
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Edmonton After School 
Care Association (EASCA) 


Edmonton BMW 


Edmonton Community 
Foundation 


Edmonton Country Club 


Edmonton Dragon Boat 
Festival Association 


Edmonton Economic 
Development Corporation 


Edmonton Meals on 
Wheels 


Edmonton Music Studios 
Inc 


Edmonton Public Library 
Edmonton Public Schools 


Edmonton Science 
Outreach Network 


Edmonton Sport and 
Social Club 


Elk Island Catholic 
Separate Regional School 
Division No. 41 


Elk Island Public Schools 
R.D. No. 14 


EMC 


Emergency and Health 
Services Commission 


(EHSC) 


Employment Office 
Canada 


Enbridge Pipelines Inc. - 
Edmonton 


Encana Corporation 


Energy Resources 
Conservation Board 


(ERCB) 

Enerplus Corporation 
ENF Ltd 

Engineered Air Ltd. 


Enhanced Engineering 
Consulting Ltd. 


ENMAX Corporation 
Enterprise Holdings 
EnviroMak Ine. 

EPCOR Utilities Inc. 
Executive Source Partners 


Exel Canada Ltd. - MRO 


Integrated 


Expert Heavy Duty 
Mechanical Corp. 


ExxonMobil Canada 


Farm Credit Canada - 
Regina 


Farm Fresh Lamb 
Fast Genetics Inc, 


Father Lacombe Care 
Centre 


Federated Co-operatives 
Ltd. - Saskatoon 


Feedlot Health 


Management Services Ltd. 


Finning (Canada) - 
Edmonton 


Firemaster Oilfield 
Services 


First Canadian 


First Nations (Alberta) 
Technical Services 
Advisory Group 


Five Hills Health Region 


Flagstaff County 


Flaman Group of 
Companies 


Flint Energy Services Ltd. 
Folkgraphis Frames 
Foothills Forest Products 


Foothills School Division 
No, 38 


Fort Vermilion School 
Division No, 52 


FortisAlberta 
FPInnovations 


Frank Slide Interpretive 
Centre 


Freedom 55 Financial 


Freehorse Family Wellness 
Society 


Friends of the Ukrainian 
Folklore Centre 


G.L.M. Industries L.P. 
Gannett Fleming, Inc. 


Garneau After School 
Care 


Gas Drive 


Gateway Research 
Organization 


GE Canada - Mississauga 
GE Power & Water 
Gear Energy Ltd 

GEF Seniors Housing 
Georgia-Pacific LLC 


Gigecast Global Broadcast 
Solutions 


Gilead Alberta ULC 


GlobaLinks Learning 
Abroad 


GMR Marketing 
Gold Bar Day Care 


Golden Hills School 
Division No. 75 


Golder Associates Ltd. - 
Calgary 


Government of Alberta 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Agriculture and 
Rural Development 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Agriculture and 
Rural Development - 

Airdrie 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Children & Youth 
Services 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Culture and 
Community Spirit - 
St. Paul 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Energy 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Finance 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Gaming and 
Liquor Commission 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Health and 
Wellness 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Human Services 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Infrastructure 
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Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Solicitor General 
and Public Security 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Sustainable 
Resource Development - 
Edmonton 


Government of Alberta, 

Alberta Tourism, Parks & 
Recreation 
Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Transportation 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta’s Future Leaders 
Program 


Government of Alberta, 
Legislative Assembly 
Office 
Government of Alberta, 
Office of Statistics and 

Information 


Government of Alberta, 
Oil Sands Discovery 
Centre 


Government of Alberta, 
Service Alberta 


Government of 
Canada, Agriculture 
and Agri-Food 
Canada - Agroforestry 
Development Centre 


Government of Canada, 
Agriculture and Agri- 
Food Canada - Saskatoon 
Research Centre 


Government of Canada, 
Agriculture and Agri- 
Food Canada - Swift 
Current, SK 


Government of Canada, 
Canadian Food Inspection 
Agency - Calgary 


Government of Canada, 
Canadian Forces 

Personnel and Family 
Support Services - Cold 


Lake 


Government of Canada, 
Canadian Forces 
Recruiting Centre - 
Detachment Edmonton 


Government of Canada, 
Canadian Nuclear Safety 
Commission 


Government of Canada, 
Environment Canada 
- Canadian Wildlife 


Services 


Government of Canada, 
Environment Canada - 
Edmonton 


Government of Canada, 
Environment Canada - 
Yellowknife 


Government of Canada, 
Library of Parliament 


Government of Canada, 
National Energy Board 


Government of Canada, 
National Research 
Council - Herzberg 
Institute of Astrophysics 


Government of Canada, 
Parks Canada Agency - 
Elk Island National Park 


Government of Canada, 
Parks Canada Agency - 


Jasper 


Government of Canada, 
Parks Canada Agency - 
Mountain National Parks 
& Historic Sites 


Government of Canada, 
Parks Canada Agency - 
Waterton 


Government of Manitoba, 
Manitoba Conservation 


Grant MacEwan 
University 


Greater St. Albert 
Catholic Regional 
Division No. 29 


Green Oasis Services / 
Blueweed 


Green Side Up Inc. 
Greenboro Homes 


Greenfheld Community 
Nursery School 


Greenland Garden 
Centres 


Halliburton Canada 
Har-De Agri Services 
Hatch Ltd. - Saskatoon 
Hatfield Consultants 
Hays 

Health Careers in Sask 


Heart and Stroke 
Foundation 


Henry Singer Fashion 
Group - 101 St 


Hess Education Canada 


High Prairie School 
Division #48 


Highland Valley Copper 
Hockey Alberta 


Hole’s Greenhouses & 
Gardens 


Holy Family Catholic 
Regional Division #37 


Holyrood After School 
Care Society 


Homewood Human 
Solutions 


Hong Kong Economic & 
Trade Office 

Horizon School Division 
No. 67 


Hunter McDonnell 
ipeline Services 


ATS - Credit Card 


B Engineering Ltd 
ICMS, Inc. 
Illico Hodes 


mpact Teachers 


mperial Distributors 
Canada Ine. 


Imperial Oil Limited 


Independent Advocacy 
Inc. 


Innerspaces Business 
Furnishings Inc 


Inside Education Society 
of Alberta 


Intact Insurance - Calgary 
Intelliwave Technologies 


International 
Development Research 
Centre (IDRC) 


Intuit Canada 
Invensys - QC 


Investors Group Financial 
Services - Sherwood Park 


iPharmacy 


ISL Engineering and Land 
Services 


ISNetworld 
ITM Instruments Inc. 
iversity GmbH 


-R. Paine and Associates 


Ltd. 


Jacobs Canada Ine - 
Edmonton 


asper Plaza Child Care 
Centre 


Jetstream Personnel 
Consulting Inc. 


John Crane Canada Inc. 
John Wronko Farm 
Johnson Inc. 

Johnson Matthey 


Jurassic Forest 


Just Energy 


Kamloops/Thompson 
School District No. 73 


Kananaskis Heli Tours 
Kasota East Camp 


KBR Canada (Kellogg 
Brown & Root) 


KELLERDENALI 
Construction 


Kelly Services - Edmonton 
Kenpal Farm Products 
Keyera Corp. 

Keystone LAlbertas Inc. 
Keywest Projects Ltd. 


Kids Cancer Care 
Foundation of Alberta 


Kids First Communication 
Services Inc. 
Kimberly-Clark 


Professional 


Konica Minolta Business 
Solutions - Edmonton 


KORJOB Canada 


Recruiting 
Kraft Canada 
Kurtz Family 


KWB LLP Chartered 
Accountants 


Lafarge Canada Inc. 
AC&A Western Canada 


Lakehead University, 
FORWARD Research 
Project 


Lakeland Agricultural 
Research Association 
(LARA) - Bonnyville 


Lakeland Catholic School 
District No. 150 


Lakeland College 


Landmark Group of 
Builders 


LArche Association of 
Edmonton 


LASIK MD 
Lassonde Western Canada 
LawDepot.com 


Ledcor Group of 
Companies 


Leduc County, Parks and 
Recreation 


Legal Aid Alberta 
Legal Resource Centre 


Lesser Slave Lake Bird 
Observatory 


Levelton Consultants Inc. 
Liberty Security 
Lilydale Inc. 


Living Sky School 
Division No. 202 


Lloydminster Economic 
Development Corporation 


London Drugs - 
Edmonton 


LOreal Canada Inc. 


Lucerne Ice Cream 
Safeway 


Mainstream Aquatics Ltd. 


Make a Future - Careers 
in BC Education 


Manasc Isaac Architects 


Many Rivers Counselling 
and Support Services 


Mark Anthony Brands 


Marquis Alliance Energy 
Group Inc. 


Match Marketing 
Matrix Solutions Inc. 
Maxxam Analytics Inc 


McDougall House 
Association 


McGraw-Hill Ryerson 


McGregor Construction 
2000 Ltd. - Calgary 


McKee After School 
Program 


McKernan Child Care 
Society 


McKesson Canada - 
Edmonton 


Medicine Hat College 


Medicine Hat School 
District No. 76 


Medicine Shoppe Canada 
Inc. - Head Office 


MH Vicars School of 
Massage Therapy 


Michael Kors 
Micralyne 


Millar Western Forest 
Products Ltd. 


Millennium Insurance 
Corporation 


Mitsui & Co. (Canada) 
Ltd. 


MMD Mineral Sizing 
Canada Inc. 


MNP LLP - Calgary 
Mobile Data Technologies 


Morgan Construction & 
Environmental Ltd, 


Mosaic Sales Solutions - 
Edmonton 


Mount Royal University 


MRU Kids 


Multiple Sclerosis (MS) 
Society of Canada - 
Edmonton Chapter 


Multiple Sclerosis Society of 
Canada, Alberta Division 


Wednesday, 
March 6 
2 to 6p.m. 


Don’t miss your ‘ JN “a ‘ ih \ Centennial 
‘chance to connect 0) ea Centre for 
with: employe WN: _ i _ Interdisciplinary 
| Hh | — Science (CCIS) 


from the science 


industry looking to “Si 


| eve 
hire you for summer 
'and permanent 


eccee 


Municipal District of 
Bonnyville No, 87 


Municipal District 
of Greenview 


Municipal District of 
Lesser Slave River 


Nalco Company 


National Oilwell Varco 
(NOV)/Dreco Energy 
Sevices Ltd. 


Natural Resources 
Conservation Board 


Nature Alberta 
Navus Environmental Inc. 


Nestle Canada Inc.-North 
York 


New Family Solutions 
Newalta 
Nexen Inc. 


Nexus Engineering & 
Machine Ine. 


Nor-Alta Environmental 
Services Ltd. 


NorQuest College 
Nortech Advanced NDT 


North American 
Construction Group 


North West Redwater 
Partnership 


Northern Alberta Sleep 
Clinic 


Northern Health 
Authority - Corporate 
Office 
Northern Lights School 
Division #69 (Alberta) 


Northern Lights School 
Division No, 113 
(Saskatchewan) 


Northland School 
Division No. 61 


Northwest School 
Division No. 203 


NOVA Chemicals 


N-Star Industries/ 
National Stoneworks 


NuVista Energy Ltd. 


NWT Recreation and 
Parks Association 


(NWTRPA) 


NXT Energy Solutions 
Ltd. 


O2’s Taphouse and Grill 
Oak Hill Boys Ranch 
Oil Lift Technology Inc. 
O’Kane Consultants Ine. 
On Spec Magazine 

Ong Family 


ONSTREAM Engineering 
Ltd. 


Ontracks Consulting Ltd. 


Orbital Software 
Solutions Inc. 


OrionHealth Services Inc. 


Orthopaedic & 
Neurological 
Rehabilitation 


Otis Canada, Inc. 


Our Lady Queen of Peace 
Ranch (Northern Alberta) 


Outdoor-FX 


Overwaitea Food Group 


Owen Oil Tools 


P. Machibroda 
Engineering Ltd. 


Packers Plus Energy 
Services - Calgary 


-aladin Security Group 


Ltd. 


Paragon Pharmacies Ltd. 
(SDM) 


Parkland County 


-arkland Geotechnical 
Consulting Ltd. 


-arkland Mosaic 
Condominium Corp. 


-arkland Regional 
ibrary 


Parkland School Division 


No. 70 
Parrish and Heimbecker 
Paul Sadler Swimland 


Peace Country Beef and 
Forage Association 


Peace Hills Insurance 


Peace River School 
Division No. 10 


Pengrowth Energy 
Corporation 


Penn West Exploration 


PepsiCo Beverages 
Canada 


PepsiCo Foods 


PERI Formwork Systems 
Inc. - Canadian Head 
Office 


eter S. Wong Law Office 
Pharmachoice Western 
Inc. 


PharmaSave Drugs 
Western Ltd. 


) 


hoenix Industrial 


Pioneer Hi-Bred Limited - 
A DuPont business 


Pioneer Hi-Bred 
Production LP - 
Edmonton 


Pivotal Research Ine. 
Plains Midstream 
Plainsman Mfg. Inc. 
Planet Organic 

Platinum Engineering Ltd 
PlayDay 

Pleasant Solutions 

»>MO Global Services 
olar Ice Express Inc. 


PotashCorp - Rocanville, 
SK 


PPM 2000 Inc. 


>rairileCoast Equipment 
ne. 


»raxair Canada Ine. - 
‘dmonton Office 

»recise Downhole Services 
Ltd. 


Primary Care Network - 
Edmonton North 


Prime Coating Systems 
Led. 


»rocess Solutions Canada 
Limited 


’rofessional Association 
of Resident Physicians of 
Alberta 
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Project Search Group 
Propak Systems Ltd. 
Protocol Education 


Protostatix Engineering 
Consultants Inc. 


PTI Group Inc. 
Public Health Ontario 
Public Outreach 
Pure Vision Inc. 


Quality Move 
Management 


Quorum Business 
Solutions 


R.A. Malatest & 
Associates Ltd. 


Rangeland Conservation 
Service Ltd. 
Ray Agro & Petroleum 


RBC Royal Bank - 
Edmonton 


Read Jones Christoffersen 


Ltd. 
Real Estate Advisors 


Recycling Council of 
Alberta 


Red Deer River 
Watershed Alliance 
(RDRWA) 


Red Deer Safety City 
Society 
RED The Agency 


Regina Roman Catholic 
Separate School Division 
No. 81 


Remedy Drug Store 
Company 


Renfrew Educational 
Services 


Rexall Family of 
Pharmacies - Mississauga 


RGIS Inventory Specialists 
RGO Office Products 


Richardson International 
Rio Tinto Alcan 

River Ridge Golf Course 
RiverWatch - Edmonton 
Robin Hood Association 
Robson Family 

Rock Ridge Dairy 


Rocky View School 
Division No. 41 


Royal City Soccer Club 


RTL-Westcan Group of 
Companies 


Running Room Canada 
Inc. 


RWDI AIR Ine. 
Safety Codes Council 


Sage (Seniors Association 
of Greater Edmonton) 


Sale’ Farms 


Salix Resource 
Management Ltd. 


Salto Gymnastics Club 


Sanjel Corporation - 
Calgary 


SarPoint Engineering Ltd. 


Saskatchewan Indian 
Gaming Authority 


Saskatchewan Research 
Council 


Saskatoon Public School 
Division No. 13 


SaskPower 


Schlumberger - Sugar 


Land, TX 
Scholar’s Choice 
Schwab & Schwab 


SeisWare International 
Inc. 


Sequiter Inc. 


Sexual Assault Centre of 
Edmonton 


Shaw Communications 
Shell Canada Limited 
Sherritt International 


Shoppers Drug Mart - 
Ontario 


Siemens Canada Limited 
Simons inc. 

Sleep Country Canada 
SmileSonica Ine. 


Smoky Applied Research 
& Demonstration 
Association (SARDA) 


Sobeys Pharmacy Group - 
Dartmouth, NS 


Sobeys West - Human 
Resources 


Social Photo Booths 
Solstice Canada Corp. 
Spartan Controls Ltd. 
Spectra Energy - BC 


Spencer Environmental 


Management Services Ltd. 


Spina Bifida and 
Hydrocephalus 
Association of Northern 
Alberta (SBHANA) 


St. Albert Protestant 
Schools 


St. John Ambulance 


St. Thomas Aquinas 
Roman Catholic Separate 
Regional Division #38 


STAMINA Clinic Inc. 


Standard Roofing 
Company Ine. 


Stantec Consulting Ltd. - 
Calgary 


Stantee Consulting Ltd. - 
Edmonton 


Staples Strathcona 
Starco Engineering Ltd. 
Statoil Canada Ltd 
Stettler Public Library 


Stollery Children’s 
Hospital Foundation 


Stony Plain Public Library 


Strathcona Christian 
Academy 


Strathcona County 


Stuart Olson Dominion 
Construction Ltd. 


Student Works Painting 
Corporation 


Sturgeon School Division 
SUBNET Solutions Inc. 
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Summer Work Student 
Exchange (YMCA) - 
Edmonton 


Sunshine Oilsands Ltd. 
Superb Curb 


Support Enrichment 
Services 


Sure Shot Environmental 


Ltd. 


SweetCroft Engineering 
Consultants Ltd. 


Swimco 

Sylvan Learning Centre 
Syncrude Canada Limited 
Synergy Credit Union 
Syngenta Canada Inc 
Talisman Energy Inc. 
Tanks-A-Lot Ltd. 

TAQA North Ltd. 

Target 

Target Products Ltd 


Tax Exempt Software 
Solutions 


Taylor’s Education Group 
Teach In London 
Teaching Jobs London 
Teavana 

Teck Resources Limited 
tekmar Controls Ltd. 
Temple Contracting Inc. 
Tenaris 


Terex Environmental 
Group Ine. 


Terralog Technologies Inc. 


The Alberta Association 
of Architects 


The Alberta Public 
Interest Research Group 


(APIRG) 


The Alberta Rural 
Physician Action Plan 


The Association of 
Science and Engineering 
Technology Professionals 
of Alberta 


The Bennett Centre 
The Business Link 
The Calgary Zoo 


The Canadian Salt 
Company Ltd. 


The Co-operators 


The Economical Insurance 


Group 


The Elizabeth Fry Society 
of Edmonton 


The Family Centre 
The Fluid Life 


Corporation 
The Forestry Corp. 


The Friends of Royal 
Alberta Museum Society 


The George Spady Centre 


The Good Samaritan 
Society 


The Laramie Group 
The Law Society of 
Alberta 

The Lung Association - 


Alberta & NWT 


he Mental Health 
Jommission of Canada 


+ 
Cc 

The Multicultural 
Heritage Centre 


The Princeton Review 
The Rig Shop Ltd 
1 
P 


hree Little Pigs 
ublishing Ltd 


Thunder Bay 
Physiotherapy Centre 


Titan Alarm 


TMP Worldwide 
Advertizing & 
Communications Co. - 
Vancouver 


Tougas Family 
Town of Morinville 
Town of Redwater 


Town of St Paul Family 
and Community Support 
Services 


Town of Valleyview 
Trace Associates Inc. 
Trail Appliances 
TransCanada - Calgary 


Transmission Design 
Consultants 


Trican Well Service Ltd. 


Tricon Films and 
Television 


[SGI-Chartered 
Accountants 


TWS Engineering Ltd. 
U of A, Academic 
Information and 


Communication 
Technologies (AICT) 


U of A, Addiction and 
Mental Health Research 
Laboratory 


U of A, Agricultural, 
Life and Environmental 
Sciences 


U of A, Arts Resource 
Centre 


U of A, Campus 
Recreation 


U of A, Campus Saint- 
Jean 


U of A, Canola Breeding 
Program 


U of A, Centre for 
International Business 
Studies 


U of A, Chemical & 
Materials Engineering 
Department (Xu Oil 
Sands Group) 


U of A, Community 
Service-Learning (CSL) 


U of A, Department of 
Agriculture, Food and 
Nutritional Science 


U of A, Department of 
Anesthesiology and Pain 
Medicine 


U of A, Department of 
Art and Design 


U of A, Department of 
Chemical and Materials 
Engineering 


U of A, Department of 
Chemistry 


eoeeeeeecseces 


OUR VISION IS 


COMPELLING. 


JOIN US ON OUR 


JOURNEY. 


Our people are a source of 


pride, strength and inspiration. 


We are guided by 
entrepreneurial spirit and a 


disciplined approach to creating 


business opportunities. 


U of A, Department of 
Civil and Environmental 
Engineering 


U of A, Department of 
Computing Science 

U of A, Department of 
Earth and Atmospheric 
Sciences 

U of A, Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, 
U of A, Department of 
Oncology 

U of A, Department of 
Renewable Resources 

U of A, Devonian Botanic 
Garden 

U of A, Discover E 
Engineering & Science 
Camps 

U of A, Ellerslie Research 
Station 

U of A, Faculty of Arts 

- Undergraduate Student 
Services 

U of A, Faculty of Arts, 
Department of Modern 
Languages & Cultural 
Studies 

U of A, Faculty of 
Extension (English 
Language Program) 


U of A, Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry, 


Department of Medicine 


U of A, Faculty of 
Medicine and Dentistry 
U of A, Faculty of 
Nursing 

U of A, Faculty 

of Pharmacy and 
Pharmaceutical Sciences 
U of A, Libraries 

U of A, Meanook 
Biological Research 
Station 

U of A, Museums and 
Collections Services 

U of A, Office of 
Advancement 

U of A, Office of the 
Registrar 

U of A, Office of 
Sustainability 

U of A, Population 
Research Lab 

U of A, School of Public 
Health, - Coalition for 
Cellphone-Free Driving 
U of A, Renewable 
Resources - Ellen 
Macdonald Lab 

U of A, Research 
Services Office 


employees. 


U of A, School of Business 
U of A, School of Business 
- Technology Group 


U of A, Specialized 
Support and Disability 
Services (SSDS) 


U of A, St. Joseph’s 
College 


U of A, Student Financial 
Aid Information Centre 
(SFAIC) 


U of A, Students’ Union 


U of A, Supply 
Management Services 


U of A, WISEST 


U of A, Department of 
Biological Sciences 


Unified Alloys 
UniFirst Canada 


uniPHARM Wholesale 
Drugs Ltd. 


United Way of the Alberta 
Capital Region 


Univar Canada Ltd 


University Affiliated 
Childcare Centres 


University First Class 
Painters 


Sofina Foods Inc. 


aE 


= 


LILYDALE 


a 


University Infant Toddler 
Centre (Michner Park 
Education Society) 


University of Alberta 
International 


University of British 
Columbia, Composites 
Research Network 


University Technologies 
International 


Value Drug Mart 
Associates Ltd. 


Value Invest 

Vanguard Pharma 
Vecova 

Vector Marketing Canada 


Victaulic Company of 
Canada 


Visionstate 

Vista Projects Limited 
Viterra 

Vocam Canada 
Volunteer Alberta 

Wajax Industries Limited 
Walmart Pharmacy 


Warner Bros. Pictures 
Canada 


Watson Pharmaceuticals 


A SOFINA FOODS COMPANY 


At Sofina, it's more than job. We're a family and we pride ourselves on 
taking care of our employees. Our workforce is exceptionally diverse with 
professional opportunities across many functional areas of our business. 
We offer opportunities in a variety of departments including: Marketing, 
Finance, Research & Development, 
Resources, Engineering, Health & Safety, Operations and much more. 


is a privately owned Canadian company 
headquartered in Markham, Ontario. As one of the nation's leading 
manufacturers of primary and further processed protein products, 
Sofina's family of branded products consists of: Lilydale, Janes, 
Mastro, San Daniele, Fearmans Pork, Fletcher's, Vienna, Cuddy 
and Quality Meats. Sofina Foods currently operates 18 HACCP- 
approved manufacturing facilities, 3 hatcheries and has over 4,700 


Way To Consulting 
Weatherford Canada 
Partnership - Calgary 
West Central Forage 
Association 

West Country Oilfield 
Services 

West Fraser Timber Co. 
Ld. 

Western Landscape & 
Design 

Westways Contractors 
Weyerhaeuser Company 
Limited - Edson 

WF Welding & Overhead 
Cranes Ltd. 

Wheelchair Sports Alberta 


Whitecourt Blue Dolphins 
Swim Club 


Whitemud Ironworks 
Group Inc. 


Whyte Museum of the 
Canadian Rockies 


Wild Rose Public Schools 
Williams Engineering 
Canada Ine. 


Williams Scotman of 
Canada Inc. 


Winder Inclusive 
€ oOmmunities Service 
(WICS) 


IT, Quality Assurance, Human 


Windsor Park After 
School Care 


Wing Kei Care Centre 
WIS International 

WMC Digital Media Inc. 
Wmode Ine. 

Women Building Futures 


Workers’ Compensation 
Board - Alberta 


World Health 


WorleyParsons Canada 
- Infrastructure & 
Environment 


Wrapex Industrial 
Services Ltd. 


XI Technologies 
Yardstick 


Yellowhead County - 
Edson 


Yeti Environmental 
Research 


YMCA Edmonton 


YMCA Edmonton Child 
Care 

Young Alberta Book 
Society 


Zahra Gangji Professional 
Corporation (Dentistry) 
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COURSE GUIDE 


WINTER/ 2017 


SPRING 


Since 1912, Extension has reached beyond the traditional campus to serve as a 
bridge between the community and the University of Alberta, Our Faculty and 
staff are committed to providing lifelong learning activities that encourage and 
promote leadership, discovery, reflection, communication and service. 


Beyond the classroom, the Faculty of Extension is a downtown hub of research in 
the fields of university-community engagement, regional development, governance, 
children, youth and families, second language acquisition, public alerting, and 
communications and technology. 


EXTENSION 


STUDIES | PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT | LIFELONG LEARNING 


780.492.3109 or 780.492.3116 
www.extension.ualberta.ca 


Whether you want to reach beyond your current skills on the job, or get more out 
of life in your leisure time, Extension can be your personal bridge to a lifetime 

of learning opportunities. Whether it’s a seminar or short course, a Certificate 

Program, or even a post-graduate degree in Communications and Technology, 
we know you'll find the time and effort well-spent. 


Most of our programs and classes do not require a degree or previous post- 
secondary education—just a desire to learn and to explore the possibilities of 
a commitment to lifelong learning. 


Management Development 
Certificate Program 


Organizations today count on people to excel at decision making, problem solving, motivation and strategic planning. This certificate program will help 

you acquire practical knowledge in functional areas such as human resources management, financial management, marketing, strategy and operations. 
You will gain knowledge and skills that will enhance your managerial competencies and advanced theory and concepts that will strenghten your leadership 
potential. You will learn from instructors who know their business — people who have faced the challenges you face to excel in their fields. This is quality 
classroom time packed with inside information, practical advice and excellent instruction. 


There is also the opportunity for students who wish to specialize in the Management Development 
Certificate for Professional Engineers, Geologists and Geophysicts or the Management Development 
Certificate for Police Services. Please visit our web-site for complete details. 


Courses are also eligible for exemption towards various professional designations such as the 
Certified Management Accountant (CMA), Canadian Institute of Management (CIM) and the Insurance 
Institute of Canada (FCIP). 


Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/management 
for the most current information and specific program details. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/management 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


Winter Term 


subject 

EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 


LEGEND 


catalog # section 


5562 
5678 
5596 
5596 
5577 
5577 
5578 
95579 
5581 
5584 
5580 
5586 
5587 


wit 
Wii 
Wit 
wi2 
Wii 
Wwi2 
wit 
Wit 
wit 
wit 
wit 
Wit 
Wit 
wi2 
WI3 
Wit 
wit 


Business Finance 

Directing and Managing Organizational Change 
Human Resources Foundations 
Human Resources Foundations 
Introduction to Management 
Introduction to Management 
Introduction to Managerial Economics 
Introductory Financial Accounting 
Management Accounting 

Marketing 

Macroeconomics 

Operations Management 
Organizational Behaviour 
Organizational Behaviour 
Organizational Behaviour 

Project Planning and Management 
Strategic Management 


12 eve 
12 eve 


starts 

Jan 16 
Jan 11 
Jan 15 
Jan 25 
Jan 15 
Feb 8 

Jan 12 
Jan 16 
Jan 15 
Jan 16 
Jan 17 
Mar 1 

Jan 17 
Feb 8 

Mar 8 

Jan 17 
Jan 17 


M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Call for details 


Human Resources Management 


Certificate Program 


Managing employees is critical to any organizations success. 
Learn how to plan for the needs of your organization and gain a 
greater understanding of issues in this field. Improve and enhance 
your practical skills that directly apply to the day-to-day operation 
of the human resources role. This program is invaluable for those 
working in human resources, as well as those working in or aspiring 
to a supervisory role. 


Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/hrm for the 
most current information and specific program details. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/hrm 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


subject 

EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 


LEGEND 


catalog # section 


5678 Wi 
5598 Wit 
5596 Wi 
5596 Wwi2 
5577 wit 
5577 wie 
4620 wit 
4620 wie 
5578 Wit 
5580 Wit 
5587 wit 
5587 Wwi2 
5587 WI3 
5601 Wit 
5597 Wit 
M-Monday 


* Call for details 


T-Tuesday 


Directing and Managing Organizational Change 
Employee Benefits 

Human Resources Foundations 

Human Resources Foundations 

Introduction to Management 

Introduction to Management 

Introduction to Health and Safety 

Introduction to Health and Safety 

Introduction to Managerial Economics 
Macroeconomics 

Organizational Behaviour 

Organizational Behaviour 

Organizational Behaviour 

Strategic Human Resources Management 
Work Force Planning 

R-Thursday 


W-Wednesday F-Friday 


day(s) 
FSDR 


duration starts 

Jan 11 
12eve Jan17 
12eve Jan15 
2 Jan 25 
12eve Jan15 
; Feb 8 

3 wkd Jan 12 
13 days Feb11 
7days Jan12 
12eve Jan17 
12eve Jan17 
Feb 8 

3 Mar 8 

12 eve Jan 15 
12eve Jan16 

D-Sunday 


S-Saturday 


Information Technology Management 
Certificate Program 


Keep pace with the rate of change in the information systems industry 
and learn how to anticipate future developments and trends. 


Based on an understanding that organizational effectiveness depends on how managers 
acquire, organize and use information, this program has been developed in consultation with 
information technology practitioners, business managers, and industry experts. It provides 
systems and business professionals with the latest knowledge and expertise in the area of 
information technology management. 


Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/itm for the 
most current information and specific program details. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/itm 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


Risk and Insurance Management 


Risk Management is the fast-growing discipline of management 
dealing with the handling of losses which can seriously affect an 
organization’s normal operation. Courses are offered in cooperation 
with Risk and Insurance Management Society. The Faculty of 
Extension also offers courses that lead towards the FCIP (Fellow 
Chartered Insurance Professional offered through the Insurance 
Institute of Canada. 


Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/iic for 
complete a listing of program requirements. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/iic 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 
EXMGT 5610 WI1 Business and Systems Analysis WwW 12eve Jan16 $575 
EXMGT 5612 WI1 Data Resources Management R 12eve Jan17 $575 
EXMGT 5678 WI1 Directing and Managing Organizational Change FSDR * Jan11 $575 
EXMGT 5577 WI1 Introduction to Management ay 12eve Jan15 $575 
EXMGT 5577 WI2 Introduction to Management ESD Riau Feb 8 $575 
EXMGT 5616 WI1 Project Planning and Management R 12eve Jani7 $575 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Call for details 


Winter/Spring Term 


subject 
EXIIC 
EXIIC 
EXIIC 
EXIIC 


LEGEND 


catalog # section 


5630 Wit 
5629 Wit 
5628 SP1 
5631 SP1 
M-Monday 


Purchasing Management 


Offered in cooperation with the Purchasing Management Association 
of Canada, learn the fundamentals of procurement, transportation, 
logistics and operations. For further information please visit our website. 


Please visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/management/ 
supplymanagement for complete a listing of program requirements. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/management/supplymanagement 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


Winter and Spring Terms 


day(s) 
Risk Control ap 
Conflict of Laws w 
Evidence R 
Risk Financing WwW 
T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-—Saturday 


duration — starts 
12eve Jan15 
12eve Jan16 
12eve Apri 
12 eve Apr 10 
D-Sunday 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 
EXPMAC 5633 WI1 Introduction to Transportation SD 3 wkd Jan12 $625 
EXPMAC 5634 WI1 Introduction to Logistics i 12eve Jan15 $625 
EXPMAC 5632 WI1 Introduction to Procurement W 12eve Jan16 $625 
EXPMAC 5693 WI1 Introduction to Business Communications SD 2days Jan19 $615 
EXPMAC 5695 WI1 Introduction to Contract Law SD 2days Feb2 $615 
EXPMAC 5694 WI1 Introduction to Negotiations MT 2days Feb11 $615 
EXPMAC 5635 WI1 Introduction to Operations Management SD 3 wkd Feb 23 $625 
EXPMAC 5696 WI1 Introduction to Accounting and Finance MT 2days Mar11 $615 
EXPMAC 5697 WI1 Introduction to Marketing SD 2days Mari6 $615 
EXPMAC 5693 SP1___ Introduction to Business Communications MT 2days Apr8 $615 
EXPMAC 5632 SP1 Introduction to Procurement 2FSD 6days Apri2 $625 
EXPMAC 5694 SP1 Introduction to Negotiations SD 2days Apr20 $615 
EXPMAC 5698 SP1__ Introduction to Business Planning SD 2days May4 $615 
EXPMAC 5697 SP1 Introduction to Marketing MT 2days May27 $615 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Professional 
Associations providing 
Additional Accreditation 


Many of the courses offered in Management Certificate Programs can be used to receive recognition from many 
respected and valued professional associations. Professional designations in such areas as accounting, purchasing, 
management, risk and insurance,and human resources can be completed by taking courses through the University 
of Alberta. For a complete listing of partnered professional associations please call 780.492.3027 or check our website 
at www.extension.ualberta.ca/management. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/management 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


NEW Citation in Entrepreneurship 


Examine the entrepreneurial process and examine the important 
factors to consider when starting your own business. This compact 
but comprehensive program will help get you started in understanding 
the process of exploring new business ideas and opportunities. From 
developing a business plan to legal considerations, learn the skills you 
will need to succeed with your new venture. 


It is about identifying, valuing, and capturing opportunities. An entrepreneurial mindset is crucial 
for all organizations — small or large, new or old, for-profit or not-for-profit. 


Please visit our web-site at http://www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/ 
management/entrepreneurship/ for complete details of program 
requirements. 


Business Analysis 


2012 — 2013 

subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 
EXMGT 5511 Wit Evaluating a Business Opportunity R 12eve Jan7 $575 
EXMGT 5512 SP1 Starting a New Venture I 12eve Apr9 $575 
LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/management 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


Professional Citation Program 


Business Analysts are in demand! Business Analysis is the set of tasks, knowledge, and techniques required to identify business needs and determine 
solutions for business problems. This program will be of interest to Business and Project Managers who seek solutions for process improvement and 
organizational changes as well as System Analysts who need to bridge the gap between business processes and technical requirements. 


The program curriculum is endorsed by the International Institute of Business Analysis (IBA). The 

IIBA is an international not-for-profit professional association for business analysis professionals 

that develops and maintains standards for the practice of business analysis and for the certification 
of practitioners. 


™ Endorsed Education 
Provider 


780.492.5066 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/management/ba 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


, as a ~~? 


Winter/Spring 2012 

subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 

EXBA 5692 WI1 Implementation: Deployment, Training and Closure MT 2days Jan14 $675 
EXBA 5689 WI1 Analyzing Information, Processes and Workflow FS 2wkds Jan18 $875 
EXBA 5690 WI1_ Communication Success Factors SD 1 wkd Jan26 $675 
EXBA 5687  WI1 __ Introduction to Business Analysis + MTW 3days Jan28 $875 
EXBA 5691 WI2 Solutions, Design and Testing FS 2wkds Feb15 $875 
EXBA 5688 WI1 Understanding and Gathering Requirements MT 2days Feb25 $675 
EXBA 5692 WI2 Implementation: Deployment, Training and Closure SD 1 wkd Mar16 $675 
EXBA 5689 WIl2 Analyzing Information, Processes and Workflow MTW 3days Mar18 $875 
EXBA 5687 SP1 Introduction to Business Analysis FS 2wkds Apri2 $875 
EXBA 5690 SP1 Communication Success Factors MT 2days Apr15 $675 
EXBA 5688 SP1 Understanding and Gathering Requirements SD 1 wkd May 11 $675 
EXBA 5691 SP1 Solutions, Design and Testing MTW S3days = May13 $875 
EXBA 5692 SP1 Implementation: Deployment, Training and Closure MT 2days Jun10 $675 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Supervisory Development 


Citation Program 


Our Supervisory Development Citation Program provides the up-to-date information and advice you need to become an effective leader in your work 
environment. Whether you already supervise staff or are planning to move your career in that direction, you will benefit from this practical program that 


focuses on the key areas of leadership. 


Core Courses 

Principles of Supervision (15 hours) 
Interpersonal Communications (15 hours) 
Creating Effective Work Groups (15 hours) 


The Supervisor as a Trainer (15 hours) 
Interviewing Techniques for Supervisors (15 hours) 
Supervisory Summation (15 hours) 


Elective Seminars (Choose one) 
Supervising in the Union Environment (15 hours) 
The Law and the Supervisor (15 hours) 


The program schedule is flexible, offering you a number of classes to choose from. To graduate, 
you will complete the six core courses and one elective. Corporate discounts are available for 
organizations enrolling more than three people at one time in any one seminar. For more information, 
call 780.492.5066 or 780.492.8315. 


780.492.5066 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/management/sd 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


Professional 
Development Series 


As a professional, you are always looking for ways to further 
your career and education and bridge your current learning 
into future opportunities. 


In today’s global work world, professionals at all levels are finding that continually enhancing their 
knowledge and expertise is a powerful way to increase your competitive edge as well as contribute 
towards the positive enrichment of your corporation’s culture and operations. The Faculty of Extension’s 
new Professional Practice Studies allows you to specialize in areas of specific interest to enhance 
your skills and knowledge in a targeted subject area. Each specialization will provide approximately 
50 hours of study and upon completion participants will receive recognition of their accomplishment. 


Students may focus on the following specializations: 


» Financial Management* 
» Management Bootcamp* 
» Workplace Coaching* 


» Business Analysis* 
» Workplace Communication* 
» Conflict Resolution* 


* For the complete listing of program requirements please visit our website at: 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/management/developmentseries. 


We are committed to help you achieve your 
personal and professional goals. 


780.492.5066 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/management/developmentseries 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


Key Leadership Skills 


subject 
EXSDP 
EXSDP. 
EXSDP 
EXSDP 
EXSDP 
EXSDP 
EXSDP 
EXSDP 
EXSDP 
EXSDP 
EXSDP 
EXSDP 
EXSDP 
EXSDP 
EXSDP 
EXSDP 


LEGEND 


catalog # section 


5310 
5310 
5317 
5311 
5312 
5313 
5314 
5311 
5312 
5313 
5310 
5314 
5315 
5316 
5317 
5317 


wit 
wi2 
wit 
Wit 
wi 
wit 
wit 
wi2 
wi2 
Wwi2 
Wwi3 
wi2 
SP1 
SP1 
SP1 
SP2 


Principles of Supervision 

Principles of Supervision 

Supervisory Summation 

Interpersonal Communications 
Creating Effective Work Groups 

The Supervisor as a Trainer 
Interviewing Techniques for Supervisors 
Interpersonal Communications 
Creating Effective Work Groups 

The Supervisor as a Trainer 

Principles of Supervision 

Interviewing Techniques for Supervisors 
Supervising in the Union Environment 
The Law and the Supervisor 
Supervisory Summation 

Supervisory Summation 


day(s) 

2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 


duration 


MT 
RF 
MT 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
MT 
MT 
MT 
RF 
MT 
MT 
RF 
MT 
RF 


starts 

Jan 14 
Jan 17 
Jan 21 
Jan 31 
Feb 7 

Feb 14 
Feb 21 
Feb 25 
Mar 4 

Mar 11 
Mar 14 
Mar 18 
Apr 8 

Apr 11 
Apr 15 
Apr 18 


cost 

$435 
$435 
$415 
$415 
$415 
$415 
$415 
$415 
$415 
$415 
$435 
$415 
$415 
$415 
$415 
$415 


M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Seminars 


Management Seminars 


Implementing Emotional Intelligence (EQ) at Work 


subject catalog # section 

EXGEN 5419 wit GMAT Test Preparation Course 

EXGEN 5427 WI1 Project Management Essentials 

EXGEN 5426 WI1 Building Organizational Collaboration and Trust 

EXGEN 5429 WI1 ~=Communicating Up, Down and 
Across the Organization 

EXGEN 5364 WI1 Influencing Difficult People 

EXGEN 5425 WI1 ~~ Guiding Successful Teams 

EXGEN 5431 WI1 Leading, Supervising and Motivating 

EXGEN 5424 WI1 = Communication Strategies 

EXGEN 5377 SP1 Successful People Management 

EXGEN 5356 SP1 Conflict Management 

EXGEN 5419 SP1 GMAT Test Preparation Course 

EXGEN 5414 SP1 The Excellent Assistant 

EXGEN 5423 SP1 — Understanding Financial Planning, 
Budgeting and Management 

EXGEN 5406 SP1 

EXGEN 5428 SP1 Strategic Planning 

LEGEND 

* Plus GST 


day(s) 


MT 
M 
RF 


duration 


4 days 
2 days 
1 day 


1 day 
1 day 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
2 days 
1 day 
4 days 
2 days 


2 days 
1 day 
2 days 


starts 

Jan 19 
Jan 24 
Jan 28 


Feb 1 

Feb 11 
Feb 21 
Mar 14 
Mar 21 
Apr 8 

Apr 12 
Apr 13 
Apr 18 


Apr 29 
Apr 29 
May 2 


M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


cost 

$885" 
$465" 
$375" 


$375" 
$375" 
$465* 
$465* 
$465* 
$465* 
$375" 
$885" 
$465° 


$465" 
$375" 
$465* 


Corporate discounts are available for organizations enrolling more than three people at one time 
in any one seminar. For more information, call 780.492.5066 or 780.492.8315. 


Investments and Personal Finance 


subject 
EXGEN 


catalog # section 


5390 


wit 


The Art and Science of Investing 


day(s) 
10 eve 


* Plus GST 


780.492.5066 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/management/seminars 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S—Saturday 


duration _ starts 
a Jan 15 
D-Sunday 


cost 
$395* 


Occupational 
Health and Safety 


Concern for the promotion of health and safety in the workplace 

is increasing among workers and employers across all industries. 
Consequently, the demand for occupational health and safety 
professionals is also increasing. This certificate program is designed 
to help practitioners from many different backgrounds develop the 
competencies needed to be effective in the development, 
implementation, and evaluation of occupational health and safety 
programs and systems in a wide variety of occupational settings. 


The program consists of 6 core courses, 78 hours of core elective 
courses and 35 hours of elective enrichment seminars. 


The University of Alberta’s Occupational Health and Safety Certificate 
Program is also offered at the following affiliate institutions: Keyano 
College (Fort McMurray), Red Deer College, Grande Prairie Regional 
College and Medicine Hat College. 


780.492.3037 
toll free: 1.800.808.4784 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/ohs 
email: ohs@ualberta.ca 


Classes listed below will be held in Edmonton and Calgary. 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
CORE COURSES 
EXOS 4620 WI1 Introduction to Health and Safety Systems SD 3 wkd Jan12 $575 
EXOS 4620 WI2 Introduction to Health and Safety Systems 6M7W_ 13 eves Feb11 $575 
EXOS 4621 WI1 Management of Health and Safety Systems 6M7W _ 13 eves Jan 7 $575 
EXOS 4621 WI4 Management of Health and Safety Systems SD 6 days Jani2 $575 
EXOS 4621 WI5 Management of Health and Safety Systems TWRF 4 days Mar 5 $575 
EXOS 4622 WI1 Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene il 13 eves Jan 8 $575 
EXOS 4622 WI2 Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene MTWR_ 4 days Feb11 $575 
EXOS 4623 WI1_— Applied Occupational Hygiene SD 3 wkds Jani2 $575 
EXOS 4623 WI2 = Applied Occupational Hygiene MTWR_ 4 days Mar18 $575 
EXOS 4623 WI4 Applied Occupational Hygiene MTWR_ 4 days Mar 4 $575 
EXOS 4624 Wl2 _ Health and Safety Legislation and Policy WRF 3 days Jan16 $575 
EXOS 4624 WI3 Health and Safety Legislation and Policy F 3 days Feb15 $575 
EXMGT 5587 WI1 Organizational Behaviour R 12 eves Jan17 $575 
EXMGT 5587 WI2 Organizational Behaviour FSDR call for details Feb 8 $575 
EXMGT 5587 WI3 Organizational Behaviour FSDR call for details Mar 8 $575 
ELECTIVE COURSES 
EXOS 4575 WI1 Fundamentals of Auditing SD 2 wkds Feb 23 $575 
EXOS 4601 Wl1 ~~ Fundamentals of Disability Management TWRF 4 days Jan 8 $575 
EXOS 4576 WI1 ~~ Fundamentals of Ergonomics TWRF 4 days Jan14 $575 
EXOS 4625 WI1 Risk Management and Communications SD 2 wkds Mar 2 $575 
ENRICHMENT SEMINARS 
EXOS 4603 WI1__ Behaviour-Based Safety RF 2 days Feb28 $445 
EXOS 4568 WI1 Emergency Management SD 2 days Feb 23 $445 
EXOS 4572 WI1 Fall Protection Ss 1 day Mar16 $345 
EXOS 4574 WI1 Fire Safety Program MT 2 days Jan 28 $445 
EXOS 4579 WI2 Incident Investigation MT 2 days Feb 4 $445 
EXOS 4594 WI1 — Shiftwork, Safety and Sanity Fi 1 day Feb 1 $345 
EXOS 4635 WI1 Business Continuity Planning RF 2 days Feb 7 $445 
LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Spring Courses - Edmonton 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
CORE COURSES 
EXOS 4620 SP1 Introduction to Health and Safety Systems TWRF 4 days Apr16 $575 
EXOS 4622 SP1 Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene SD 3 wkds May11 $575 
EXOS 4621 SP1 Management of Health and Safety Systems SD 3 wkds May 25 $575 
EXOS 4623 SP1 Applied Occupational Hygiene TR 13 eves Apr16 $575 
EXOS 4624 SP1 Health and Safety Legislation and Policy WRF 3 days Jun17 $575 
EXMGT 5587 SP1 Organizational Behaviour R 12 eves Apr11 $575 
EXMGT 5587 SP2 Organizational Behaviour FSDR_ call fordetails Apr26 $575 
ELECTIVE COURSES 
EXOS 4575 SP1 Fundamentals of Auditing TWRF 4 days May 14 $575 
EXOS 4631 SP1 How to be an Effective Safety Trainer TWRF 4 days Apr 23 $575 
EXMGT 5576 SP1 Interpersonal Communications in Business Y 12 eves Apr 9 $575 
EXMGT 5603 SP1 Managing Performance i 12 eves Apr 9 $575 
ENRICHMENT SEMINARS 
EXOS 4560 SP1 Conflict and Confrontation RF 2 days May 30 $445 
EXOS 4562 SP1 Coping with Stress F 1 day May 10 $345 
EXOS 4574 SP1__ Fire Safety Program SD 2 days Apr25 $445 
EXOS 4579 SP1__ Incident Investigation MT 2 days May 27 $445 
EXOS 4636 SP1 Fatigue Risk Management F 1 day Jun 7 $345 
EXOS 4628 SP1 Toxicology: Effects and Hazards IP 1 day Apr19 $345 
GENERAL INTEREST 
EXOS 4563 SP1 CRSP Examination Preparation Workshop SD 2 days Apr20 $695 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Winter Courses - Calgary 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
CORE COURSES 
EXOS 4620 WI3 Introduction to Health and Safety Systems MTWR_ 4 days Jan28 $575 
EXOS 4621 WI3 Management of Health and Safety Systems TWRF 4 days Mar 4 $575 
EXOS 4622 WI3 Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene TWRF 4 days Jan14 $575 
EXOS 4623. WI3 Applied Occupational Hygiene SD 3 wkds Feb 9 $575 
EXOS 4624 Wl4 Health and Safety Legislation and Policy WRF 3 days Mar13 $575 
EXMGT 5587 WI4 Organizational Behaviour FSDR call for details Feb22 $575 
ELECTIVE COURSES 
EXOS 4575  WI2 Fundamentals of Auditing MTWR_ 4 days Feb25 $575 
EXOS 4631 WI1 How to be an Effective Safety Trainer MTWR_ 4 days Feb 4 $575 
EXOS 4609 WI1 Safety Hazard Recognition MTWR_ 4 days Feb11 $575 
ENRICHMENT SEMINARS 
EXOS 4633 WI1 Accident Causation Theory F 1 day Feb 1 $345 
EXOS 4634  WI1 Avoiding a Wrong with Two Rights RF 2 days Feb 28 $445 
EXOS 4562 WI1_ Coping with Stress F 1 day Mar15 $345 
EXOS 4578 WI1 Health and Safety Committees S) 1 day Mar 2 $345 
EXOS 4579 WI1 Incident Investigation SD 2 days Jan12 $445 
EXOS 4629 WI Noise and Hearing Conservation F 1 day Jan25 $345 
EXOS 4612 WI1 Safety Culture & Perception Surveys M 1 day Mar 18 $345 
EXOS 4637 WI1 — Human Factors in Safety SD 2 days Jan 19 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday -Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Spring Courses - Calgary 


subject catalog # section ALL COURSES day(s) duration starts cost 
EXOS 4624 SP2 Health and Safety Legislation and Policy MTW 3 days Jun 24 $575 
EXOS 4625 SP1 Risk Management and Communications TWRF 4 days Apr 9 $575 
EXOS 4609 SP1 Safety Hazard Recognition SD 2 wkds May 25 $575 
EXOS 4568 SP1 Emergency Management SD 2 days Jun 1 $445 
EXOS 4579 SP2__ Incident Investigation RF 2 days Apr25 $445 
EXOS 4584 SP1 Managing Contractor Safety Performance RF 2 days Jun 20 $445 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Occupational Health and Safety — Online . 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXOS 4624  WI1 Health and Safety Legislation and Policy ip 13 eves Jan10 $675 
EXOS 4625  WI2 Risk Management and Communications 13 wks Jan10 $675 
EXOS 4620 SP2__ Introduction to Health and Safety Systems aif 13 eves Apr 4 $675 
EXMGT 5587 SP3 Organizational Behaviour 11 wks Apr 1 $675 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Environmental Resource Management 


The Environmental Resource Management Certificate Program (ERM) is designed for: 


* Individuals transitioning into the environmental field 

» Mid-level experienced professionals who want to enhance and update their skills and knowledge 

» Individuals who wish to achieve manager-level responsibilities in the field of environmental 
resource management 

* Individuals who wish to broaden their environmental skills 

* Individuals with experience in private organizations or public agencies dealing with natural 
resources or the environment. 


The ERM certificate program provides training for professional development in private or public 
organizations. The aim is to increase familiarity and competence in understanding the dynamics 
of environmental resource management, the strategies and techniques of environmental planning 
and management, and the biological, physical, social, economic and institutional implications of 
resource decisions. Students also become familiar with various quantitative methods of analysis 
and aids to decision making. The ERM courses blend theory and practical exercises to help students 
develop the comprehensive set of skills and understanding the students’ need to succeed. It offers 
a thorough background in air, water and soil processes, and environmental monitoring, biotechnology, 
instrumentation and experimental design. 


Meet your professional certification requirements for EP or EPt 


To apply for an EPt certification, applicants must have a two or three year diploma or degree and 
must intend to pursue a career in the Canadian environment industry (work experience is not 
required). The EPt certification is a stepping-stone to becoming an Environmental Professional (EP). 
To apply for an EP certificate, applicants must have a two or three year diploma or degree, as well as 
a minimum of five years’ environmental work experience in Canada. www.cecab.org. 


ERM Graduates are eligible to apply for the Environmental Professional Practitioner-in-Training 
designation, EPt, under CECAB's (The Canadian Environmental Certification Approvals Board) 
National Certification Program for Canadian Environmental Practitioners. 


Contact us now to learn how we can help your 
organization meet its professional development 
and corporate training objectives. 


Corporate Training: 


780.492.5532 or 780.492.3158 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/erm 
email: erm@ualberta.ca 


Winter Term 2012 


subject 


EXERM 
EXERM 
EXERM 


EXERM 
EXERM 
EXERM 
EXERM 
EXERM 
EXERM 


LEGEND 


Courses are subject to change. Please visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/erm 
for the most current information and to register online. 


Construction Administration 


cost 


$565 
$565 
$565 


$565 
$565 
$565 
$565 
$565 
$565 


catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts 
CORE COURSES 
4307 WI1 Introduction to Soils and Soil Resources WwW 8eve/1S Jan 16 
4256 WI1 Applied Hydrology R/F 4days Feb28 
4258 WI1 Environmental Project Management R/F/S 3 days Mar 14 
ELECTIVES 
4268 WI1 — Environmental Impact Assessments RFS Sdays Feb7 
4267 WI1 ~~ Environmental Audits RFS 3 days Feb 21 
4286 SP1 Remediation Technologies RFS Sdays Apr25 
4291 SP1 Applied Hydrogeology in Alberta RFS 3 days May 2 
4280 SP1 Wetlands Ecology, Delineation and Management RFS 3 days May 9 
4277 SP1 Risk Communication WRF 3 days May 22 
M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


How can you enter or advance in this exciting, high-growth field? This certificate provides the fundamental areas of construction administration. Develop and 
expand your managerial skills in courses developed and approved by U of A and accredited by Canadian Construction Association for Gold Seal Accreditation. 


If you desire a career change in the construction field, this program will help you gain knowledge 
essential to success in the field. Or, if you work in the construction industry, design, project management, 
manufacturing and supply, development, or real estate, and are seeking the competitive edge to 
further your career, this certificate will greatly increase your competency, and ability to compete 
and advance. This program builds your understanding of the planning, technical, financial, and 
legal aspects of the construction business. 


Contact us now to learn how we can help your 
organization meet its professional development 
and corporate training objectives. 


Corporate Training: 


Winter Term 2012 


subject 
EXCST 
EXCST 
EXCST 


EXGEN 
EXCST 


EXCST 
EXCST 


EXCST 
EXCST 
EXCST 
EXOS 


LEGEND 


catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
4201 WI1 — Construction Costing (Core) T/S 7 eve/3S Jan15 $565 
4200 WIi1 ~~ Administration Control Systems (Core) R/S 7 eve/3S Jan17 $565 
4210 WI1 — Understanding Specification in 

Construction (Elective) RF 2 days Feb 7 $485 
4787 WI1 Constructive Communication Seminar (non-credit) RF 2 days Feb21 $355* 
4240 WI1 Contemporary Issues in Construction — 

Construction Risk Management (Elective) FS/M 2FS/2eve Mar8 $565 
4203 wit Contract Law & Construction Documents (Core) T/S 7 eve/3S Mar12 $565 
4205 SP1 Comprehensive Seminar for Construction 

Administration (Core) RF 2 days Apr11 $485 
4204 SP1 Fundamental of Project Management (Core) FS/M 2FS/2eve Apr19 $565 
4218 SP1 Computer-Assisted Project Planning (Elective) RF 2 days May 2 $485 
4207 SP1 Project Management Il: The Experience (Elective) RFS 3 days May 9 $515 
4584 SP1 Managing Contractor Safety Performance (Elective) RF 2 days Jun20 $445 
M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Courses are subject to change. Please visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/cst 
for the most current information and to register online. 


* Plus GST. 


780.492.5532 or 780.492.3158 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/cst 
email: cst@ualberta.ca 


Visual Arts 


“A work of art is above all an adventure of the mind.” ~ Eugene lonesco 


Art expresses who we are, where we are going, where we have been, and what we might be. It compels us to engage our minds, think in new ways, and 
to use our most precious gift, our imagination. 


Develop your imagination and creative expression with a solid grounding in the fundamentals of k 7, 
art through our Visual Arts courses. Offering studio instruction with professional artists, critique Winter Term 2013 


and practice, these courses help you build a portfolio reflective of your artistic vision and mastery. 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
CORE COURSES 
Courses in Visual Arts can be taken towards a Visual Arts Certificate, as outlined below, or for EXART 3005 wi Drawing | * M/S 11eve/1day Jan14 $435* 
general interest. EXART 3005  WI2 Drawing! R/S 12eve/1morn Jan17 $435* 
EXART 3003 wit Visual Art & Design | TS 12 eve/1 morn Jan15 $435* 
For a complete brochure on our courses, contact our program at 780.492.3034 or visit our website EXART 3006 Wi Drawing II W/S 12eve/1 morn Jani6 $435* 
at www.extension.ualberta.ca/visualarts EXART 3002 WI1_ ArtHistory TS 11eve/iday Jan15 $435" 
EXART 3010 wit Painting | W/S 12 eve/1 morn Jan16 $435* 
EXART 3526 wi Watercolour II T/S 12 eve/1 morn Jan15 $435* 
EXART 3310 Wit Drawing III M/S 11eve/1day Jan14 $435* 
Visual Arts Certificate EXART 3019 WI1 Visual Arts Certificate Portfolio Review $220 
EXART 3260 wit Project Course $195* 
Our certificate program offers three streams to choose from — drawing, painting, and watercolour. 
Each stream is comprised of eight core courses plus 60 hours of elective courses and workshops. ELECTIVE COURSES 
EXART 3902 wit new: Building a Career as a Visual Artist Ss 7 morn Feb 2 $235* 
Visual Arts Certificate Program students are required to be 17 or older and hold a high school EXART 3467 WI1 Drawing and Sculpting the Body: 
diploma or equivalent. Students must complete a program application form and provide a Hands/ Feet/ Head F/S 12 eve/1 morn Jan11 $435* 
non-refundable application fee of $75. Call 780.492.3034 to request a form. EXART 3515  WI1 Portraits in Watercolour iS) 7 morn Jan19 $235" 
EXART 3015 wi Portrait Painting R/S 12 eve/1morn Jan17 $435* 
EXART 3903 wi new: Handmade Book Art ils 7 eve Jan15  $235* 
EXRI 3597 wit Surface & Textile Design**** F/S/D 1 eve/6 days Jan25 $725" 
i. 2 EXRI 3904 wit new: Architectural Drawing R/S 11eve/iday Jani7 $435* 
Scholarships Available EXART 3544  WI1 Visual Art & Design III W 7eve Jan16  $235* 
The Visual Arts program has a number of scholarships available for certificate LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S~Saturday D-Sunday 


students upon application and recommendation of instructors. 


7 8 0 f 4 9 2 z 3 0 3 4 subject catalog # section ee day(s) duration starts cost 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/visualarts EXART 3005 SP1 Drawing |™ VS 11eve/lday Apr 16 ee 
arn rn EXART 3006 Sia Drawing II T/S 11 eve/1 day Apr16 Ge 
STELLA T EXART 3011. SP1__ Painting Il W/S. 12eve/1 mor Apr10 $435* 
EXART 3527 SP1 Watercolour III (Landscape) M/S 11 eve/1 day Apr8s $435" 

EXART 3308 SP1 Landscape and Interior Drawing W/S 12 eve/1 morn Apr10 $435* 

EXART 3019 SP1 Visual Arts Certificate Portfolio Review $220 

EXART 3260 SP1 Project Course $195* 

ELECTIVE COURSES 

EXART 3532 SP1 Abstract Painting R/S 12 eve/1 morn Aprit1 $435* 

EXART 3530 SP1 Drawing En Plein Air*** F/S 1eve/Sdays May24 $275* 

EXART 3542 SP1 Contemporary Thematic Development Ss 11 morn/1 day Apr 6 $435* 

EXART 3528 SP1 Figure Drawing | M/S 11 eve/1 day Apr8 $435* 


EXART 3325 SP1 Techniques of the Old Masters R/S 12 eve/1morn Apri1 $435* 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday' F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Note: Most afternoon classes are held from 14 pm, most morning classes are held from 10 am-1 pm, most day 
classes are held from 10 am-Spm, and most evening classes are held from 6:30-9:30 pm. 

* Plus art supplies, materials, or textbook. 

Drawing is one of the cornerstones of art training and is recommended to students with no previous art experience. 

“Includes admission to Fort Edmonton Park and Elk Island National Park. 

*““* Includes certain supplies. 


oe 


* Please visit our website for specific program details and requirements: www.extension.ualberta.ca/visualarts 
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Residential Interiors 


“A home cannot be truly beautiful unless it functions 
in harmony with who we are.” ~ Clodagh 


Are you passionate about your living space? Do you notice special 
details like the way light falls through a window, how a doorway frames 
a view, and why a certain shade or texture doesn’t fit the feel of a room? 
Decorating a home is a form of creative expression. If you like to make 
your living environment reflect who you are, if you have a flair for making 
a house a home, if friends ask for your advice when they contemplate 
a renovation, you may want to consider pursuing studies in residential 
interiors that can lead to a certificate. 


Residential Interiors Certificate* 
Requirement to complete: 351 credit hours (six core and three elective courses) 


This unique program, the first in Western Canada, offers a university-level certificate in the art and 
design of interior decorating. Using the principles of the related fields of visual arts, architecture, 
and business, the Residential Interiors Certificate Program is a comprehensive study of residential 
interior fundamentals and applications. Instructors effectively combine design theory and practice 
to ensure that students gain considerable experience and the necessary skills to successfully deal 
with the challenges of the ever-changing residential decorating field. 

* While auditing for general interest is welcome, preference for admission will be granted to 
students enrolled in the Residential Interiors Certificate Program when courses are reaching 
maximum capacity. 


Transfer of Residential Interiors Credits 
to Human Ecology Degree Program 


Our Residential Interiors students can apply for admission to the U of A Human Ecology Degree 
Program. If accepted into that program, they may have core Residential Interiors credits apply 
toward a minor in interiors. For more information visit www.extension.ualberta.ca/ri. 
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Winter Term 2013 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 


CORE COURSES 

EXRI 4676 Wit Introduction to Residential Interiors T/S 10 morn/1 eve/1 day Jan15 $550* 
EXRI 4676 wi2 Introduction to Residential Interiors T/S 11 eve/1 day Jan15  $550* 
EXRI 4677 wit Basic Drawing, Drafting, and Presentation T/S 11 eve/1 day Jan15  $550* 
EXRI 4678 Wit Colour Theory and Application W/S 11 morn/1 day Jan16  $550° 
EXRI 4680 wit Products and Finishes W/S 12 eve/1 morn Jan 9 $550* 
EXRI 4679 wit Space Planning T/S 11 eve/1 day Jan15  $550* 
EXRI 4681 wii Business Practice R/S 11 eve/1 day Jan17  $550° 

ELECTIVE COURSES 

EXRI 3904 wii New! Architectural Drawing R/S 11 eve/1 day Jan17  $435* 
EXRI 3499 wii Universal Design M/S 10 eve/1 day/1 morn Jan14 =$550* 
EXRI 4697 wii Lighting W/S 11 eve/1 day Jan16 $550 
EXRI 3597 wit Surface & Textile Design F/S/D 1 eve/6 days Jan25 $725" 
EXRI 4685 wit Design Studio M/S 10 eve/1 day/1 morn Jan14 $550" 


LEGEND M-—Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Note: Morning classes are held from 9 am-noon, most afternoon classes are held from 14 pm, day classes 
are held from 9 am—4 pm and most evening classes are held from 6:30-9:30 pm. 


Plus supplies 
™ Includes some supplies 


Spring Term 2013 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
CORE COURSES 
EXRI 4676 SP1 Introduction to Residential Interiors TS 11 eve/1 day Apr16  $550* 
EXRI 4677 SP1 Basic Drawing, Drafting, and Presentation F/S 11 eve/1 day Apr19  $550* 
EXRI 4678 SP1 Colour Theory and Application R/S 11 eve/1 day Apr18  $550* 
EXRI 4680 SP1 Products and Finishes T/S 12 eve/1 morn Apr 9 $550* 
EXRI 4679 SP1 Space Planning W/S _ 11 eve/1 day Apr17  $550* 
ELECTIVE COURSES 
EXRI 3510 SP1 Computer-Assisted Design | (CAD 1) T/S 11 eve/1 day Apr16 $550* 
EXRI 4683 SP1 Building Construction R/S 11 eve/1 day Apr18  $550* 
EXRI 4697 SP1 Lighting W/S 11 eve/1 day Apr17  $550* 
LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Note: Morning classes are held from 9 am-noon, most afternoon classes are held from 1 pm, day classes 
are held from 9 am—4 pm and most evening classes are held from 6:30-9:30 pm. 


Plus supplies 


780.492.3093 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/ri 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


Humanities 


“Take the attitude of a student, never be too big to ask questions, 
never know too much to learn something new.” ~ Og Mandino 


Explore the arts and humanities to develop both your critical and creative 
faculties, and to reach a greater understanding of the world around you. 


Fall Term 2013 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXGEN 3834 WI1 New: History of Opera lj 6 eve Jan15 $185* 
EXGEN 3573 WI1 ~=Angels and Demons WwW 6 eve Jan16  $185* 
EXGEN 3837 WI1 New! Ancient Greek Civilization Th 6 eve Feb19 $185* 
EXGEN 3836 wi new! Mid-Century Modern Ww 6 eve Feb20 $185* 
EXGEN 3835 WI1 New: Great Novelists R 6 eve Feb 28 $185* 
LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S—Saturday D-Sunday 
Plus GST 


Note: Most evening classes are held 6 pm-8:30 pm. 


780.492.3093 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/humanities 
email: libera!studies@ualberta.ca 


English Language Program 


Discover a whole new world by studying English at the University of Alberta. Our English Language Program provides a chance to explore interesting 
ideas, discover another culture and develop new communications skills that will take you around the world. We offer everything from English basics to 
pronunciation enhancement to university level English in day and evening classes. Small class size means you get lots of opportunity to concentrate on 
the skills you need and practise along with students from around the world. We also support you with highly qualified instructors and a state-of-the-art 
Multimedia Language Learning Centre with Internet access and interactive computer software. 


Our Program 


Established in 1973, the English Language Program (ELP) enjoys an international reputation for subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
providing a high standard of instruction in English to students from around the world. This standard EXELP 7120  WI1 _— English for Everyday Situations* MW 13eve Jan14 $300 
of excellence is maintained by specialized teaching staff who employ modern teaching approaches EXELP 7120 WI21 English for Everyday Situations * MW  13eve Mar13 $300 
and materials. Students use a computerized, state-of-the-art, multi-media language centre. In addition EXELP 7120 SP1_ English for Everyday Situations * MW 13eve May13 $300 
to regular offerings, the ELP will organize short-term courses designed to meet the specific needs EXELP 7121  WI1 Conversations in English* MW 13eve Jan14 $300 
of groups from the local or international community. EXELP 7121 WI21 Conversations in English * MW 13eve Mar13 $300 
EXELP 7121 SP1 Conversations in English * MW 13eve May13 $300 
Before enrolling, prospective students must take the ELP placement test to determine their level EXELP 7122 WI1 — English for Academic Environments* MW 13eve Jan14 $300 
of English competence. To be accepted into the program, students must be literate in their first EXELP 7122 WI21_ English for Academic Environments * MW 13eve Mar13 $300 
language and obtain a minimum score on the placement test. EXELP 7122 SP1 — English for Academic Environments * MW 13eve May13 $300 
EXELP 7123 WI1 Presentations for Academics & Professionals* MW 13eve Jan14 $300 
EXELP 7123 WI21_ Presentations for Academics & Professionals * MW 13eve Mar13 $300 
Placement Test EXELP 7123 SP1 Presentations for Academics & Professionals * MW 13eve May13 $300 
day(s) duration Starts cost EXELP 7124 WI Pronunciation: From Sounds to Phrases” TR 13eve Jan15 $300 
Placement Test—January Session M 1 Morn Jan7 $80 EXELP 7124 WI21 Pronunciation: From Sounds to Phrases* TR 13eve Mar14 $300 
Placement Test—March Session W 1 Morn Mar6 $80 EXELP 7124  SP1 Pronunciation: From Sounds to Phrases” TR 13eve May14 $300 
Placement Test—May Session T 1 Morn May7 $80 EXELP 7125  WI1 Pronunciation: Phrases and Beyond” TR 13eve Jan15 $300 
Intensive Day Courses — January Session M-F 34 MornorAftn Jan 11 $1,950" EXELP 7125  WI21 Pronunciation: Phrases and Beyond * TR 13eve Mar14 $300 
Intensive Day Courses—March Session M-F 34 Mornor Aftn Mar 12 $1,950" EXELP 7125 SP1_ Pronunciation: Phrases and Beyond * TR 13eve May14 $300 
Intensive Day Courses—May Session M-F 34MornorAftn May 13 $1,950* EXELP 7126 WI1 Writing Basics TR 13eve Jan15 $300 
English for Academic Purposes (EAP) EXELP 7126 WI21 Writing Basics TR 13eve Mar14 $300 
—January (EAP 150, EAP 135, EAP 140, and EAP 145) M-F 33™MornorAftn Jan7 $1,950* EXELP 7126 SP1 Writing Basics TR 13eve May14 $300 
—March (EAP 150, EAP 135, EAP 140, and EAP 145) M-F 33MornorAftn Mar6 $1,950* EXELP 7127 WI1 — Writing Beyond the Basics TR 143eve Jan15 $300 
—May (EAP 150, EAP 135, EAP 140, and EAP 145) M-F 33 MornorAftn May 2 $1,950* EXELP 7127  WI21 Writing Beyond the Basics TR 13eve Mar14 $300 
—Preparing for Graduate Studies: EAP 550 MWF 33MornorAftn Jan9Q $1,975* EXELP 7127 SP1 Writing Beyond the Basics TR 13eve May14 $300 
May 8 $1,975" EXELP 7075 WI1 Writing for Academic Purposes TR 13eve Jan15 $300 
et an; > ae Fee a pee ; EXELP 7075 WI21_ Writing for Academic Purposes TR 13eve Mar14 $300 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday EXELP 7075 SP1 Writing for Academic Purposes TR 13 eve May 14 $300 
Note*: Each Intensive Day Course session lasts 7 weeks. Cost includes tuition, mandatory health insurance, oF aris Pees aya 
health services and student services fees. EAP 150 through 145 are English for Academic Purposes LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
(EAP) courses. These courses are meant especially for students who wish to enter academic degree 
programs at an English-speaking university or college. * Admission requirement: Before enrolling, contact the ELP Office at 492-5530 or 492-3036 to make an appointment 


for a required oral /speech test at a fee of $10. 


Intensive Day Program 


In the IDP, students learn the communication skills needed to function, efficiently and effectively 

in professional and social settings. The four skills — listening, speaking, reading, and writing — are 780 49? 5530 or 780 492 3036 
balanced through our language instruction in a friendly and positive English-speaking environment. - — - a 

New students write a placement test prior to registration, then build their confidence in using English website: www.elp.ualberta.ca 


through constant feedback and encouragement from our instructors. In our classes, audio-visual email: elpinfo@ualberta.ca 
materials and interactive language software are used extensively in addition to textbooks. 


day(s) duration starts cost 


INTENSIVE DAY PROGRAM(LEVELS 1-8) 
ESL 105, 110, 115, 120, 125, 130, 135 & Preparation for IELTS™) 


January Session M-F Morn or Aftn Jan 11 $1,950" 
March Session M-F Morn or Aftn Mar12  $1,950* 
May Session M-F Morn or Aftn 


May 13  $1,950* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Note*: Each Intensive Day Course session lasts 7 weeks. Cost includes tuition, mandatory health insurance, 
health services and student services fees. EAP 150 through 145 are English for Academic Purposes 
(EAP) courses. These courses are meant especially for students who wish to enter academic degree 
programs at an English-speaking university or college. 


English for Academic Purposes 


EAP 140 and EAP 145 are a two-part series of English for Academic Purposes (EAP) courses that 
help advanced ESL students improve their academic listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills. 
Students who successfully complete these courses will be able to synthesize information from a variety 
of academic sources, analyze materials, and present their ideas in accordance with first-year university 
standards. EAP 140 and EAP 145 are one option that students may take to meet the English Language 
Proficiency requirement for undergraduate admission of the University of Alberta. 


English for Academic Purposes (EAP) 


day(s) duration starts cost 
ENGLISH FOR ACADEMIC PURPOSES (EAP) 
(EAP 150, 135, 140, and 145) 
January Session M-F Morn or Aftn Jan7 $1,950* 
March Session M-F Morn or Aftn Mar 6 $1,950" ’ 
May Session M-F Morn or Aftn May 2 $1,950* 


PREPARING FOR GRADUATE STUDIES 
(EAP 550) MWEF Morn or Aftn Jan9 $1,975* # 
May 8 $1,975" 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Languages 


“One language sets you in a corridor for life. 
Two languages open every door along the way.” 
~ Frank Smith 


Access an expanding global market, visit foreign countries, and 
connect with more people — all through developing skills in a 
second language. 


Learning a language is more than making unusual sounds and getting to know a new 
alphabet. It’s about communicating and understanding. It is a cultural experience. As 

you develop your vocabulary and perfect your pronunciation of a new language, you 
will find delight in the cadence, idioms, and forms of expression. Through the words 
and sentences that you learn, you will gain insight into how others around the globe 
view their world. Whether your career would benefit from a new language, you are 

fascinated by other countries and cultures, or you have a yen for travel, our language 

classes open up a world of possibilities. 


780.492.3034 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/languages 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


Chinese (Mandarin) 


subject catalog # section 
EXGEN 3155 Wit 
EXGEN 3488 Wi 


day(s) duration starts cost 
Chinese (Mandarin) | Ww 12eve Jang $365" 
Chinese (Mandarin) II M 12eve Jan14 $365" 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 

French 

subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 
EXGEN 3114 Wii French | M 12eve Jan14 $365 
EXGEN 3114 WI2 French | WwW 12eve Jani6 $365 
EXGEN 3114 SP1— French | M/W 12eve May1 $365 
EXGEN 3109 Wit French Il Ww 12eve Jani6 $365 
EXGEN 3109 Wl2 ‘French Il M 12eve Jani4 $365 
EXGEN 3109 SP1_— French Il M/W 12eve May1 $365 


EXGEN 3139 Wit French Ill R 12eve Jan17 $365 
EXGEN 3247 Wit French IV WwW 12eve Jan16 $365 


EXGEN 3258 wit 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXGEN 3397 WI1 = =German | R 12eve Jan10 $365" 
EXGEN 3398 WI1 = German II af 12eve Jan15 $365* 
EXGEN 3399 SP1 German Ill R 10 eve 


Apr18 $365" 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Plus GST 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 
EXGEN 3116 wit Italian | Ww 12 eve Jan 9 $365" 
EXGEN 3117 


WH Italian I M 12eve Jan14 $365" 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXGEN 3143 WI1 Japanese II R 12eve Jan10 $365* 


EXGEN 3414 SP1 Japanese III R 1O0eve Aprii1 $365* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 


Spanish Language Certificate 


Planning to travel in a Spanish-speaking country? Doing business in Latin America? Or are you simply 
interested in learning about a new culture and language? The courses in our Spanish Language Certificate 
offer the opportunity to learn the language in intimate classes formatted in short modules that let you 
begin at whatever level suits your skills. 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 

EXSLC 3119 WI1 = Spanish Module | M 7 eve Jan 7 $295 
EXSLC 3119 Wi2 Spanish Module | W 7 eve Jan16 $295 
EXSLC 3119 WI3_ Spanish Module | i 7 eve Feb 26 $295 
EXSLC 3119 SP1 Spanish Module | R 7 eve May 2 $295 
EXSLC 3125 WI1_ ~=Spanish Module II it 7 eve Jan 8 $295 
EXSLC 3125 WI2 Spanish Module II M 7 eve Mar 4 $295 
EXSLC 3125 WI3_ Spanish Module II Ww 7 eve Mar 6 $295 
EXSLC 3125 SP1. Spanish Module II if 7 eve May 7 $295 
EXSLC 3377 WI1_ = Spanish Module III W 12eve Jang $365 
EXSLC 3377 SP1 Spanish Module III T/R 12eve May7 $365 
EXSLC 3132 SP1 Spanish Module IV WwW 1Oeve Apr24 $365 
EXSLC 3157 WI1_ = Spanish Module V M 12eve Jan14 $365 
EXSLC 3200 WI1_ Spanish Seminar | Ww 13eve Jang $495 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


NEW! Advanced Conversational Spanish: Perspectivas (20 HOURS) 


EXGEN 3741 Wi1 10 Thu | Jan 17 — Mar 21 | 6:30-8:30 pm 
EXGEN 3741 SP1 10 Thu| Apr 11 — Jun 13 | 6:30-8:30 pm 


Ingrid de la Barra, instructor 
Ivonne Quintero, instructor 


Fee:  $285+ $14.25 GST = $299.25 (per section) 


This course is designed to meet the needs of advanced Spanish learners. You will have the opportunity to review 
and progress in speaking Spanish. Most classes will provide an opportunity for communicative expression as you 
work through authentic language materials taken from a variety of Spanish-language newspapers, periodicals, 
movies, and advertisements. 


Completion of the Spanish Language Certificate or an equivalent advanced 
knowledge of Spanish. 


Prerequisite: 


Writing and Editing 


“The secret of becoming a writer is to write, 
write, and keep on writing.” ~ Ken MacLeod 


Improved writing abilities can help you get ahead, either in your 
career, studies, or personal pursuits. Wherever life takes you, clear 
communication is essential. 


Explore the clear expression of ideas, create interesting characters that amuse, write 
meaningful poetry, or move from pen to print or the internet. Guided by professional 
writers, many of whom have won prestigious awards, our writing courses will help you 
transform your thoughts into effective and inspired writing. 


Online 
Graduate Course 
Winter 2013 


New Media in Writing, Editing, 
and Publishing (COMM 597) 


An open. studies and elective course offered 
by the Communications and Technology 
Graduate Program, Faculty of Extension, 

U of A in cooperation with the Liberal 
Studies’ Writing and Editing Program. 


www.mact.ca 


780.492.3093 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/writing 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


Academic, professional and personal development courses in: 


Writing Essentials 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 

EXGEN 3796 WH _ Introduction to the Process of Writing M 5 eve Jan14  $285* 
EXGEN 3112 WIi1_ Writing Skills: Improving Style and Clarity i 8 eve Feb 5 $315* 
EXGEN 3404 SP1 Writing and Grammar Skills: Advanced R 8 eve Apri1  $315* 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
* Plus GST 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 


EXGEN 3329 Wi Essential Editing Ss 3days Jan12 $315* 
EXGEN 3798 WI1_ Substantive and Structural Editing Ss 2days Feb23 $265* 
EXGEN 3748 SP1 new! Creating an Editorial Style Guide 

for Your Organization F 3 aftn Apr26  $225* 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 
Professional and Specialty Writing 
subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 
EXGEN 3977 WI Writing for Magazines Ww 7 eve Jani6  $315* 
EXGEN 3986 WI1 Trends in Social Media Writing 

(for Business and Non-Profit) Ss 1 day Jan26 $225* 
EXGEN 3405 Wit Technical Writing: Procedures and Manuals MT 2days Feb4 $315* 
EXGEN 3359 WI1_ Writing for the Web R 1 day Feb 7 $225* 
EXGEN 3793 WI1_ — Writing Clearly in the Workplace RF 2days Mar14 $395* 
EXGEN 3799 SP1__ Effective Social Media Communication™” 8 wks Apr 8 $325* 
EXGEN 3748 SP1 New: Creating an Editorial Style Guide 

for Your Organization |= 3 aftn Apr26 $225* 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 

“ This course is offered online through eClass (powered by Moodle), the University of Alberta’s eLearning management system. 
To participate fully, you will need reliable internet access (high speed preferable), a recent Mac or PC computer, and the ability 
to install your own software. For more information on computer setup requirements, visit www.extension.ualberta.ca/elearning. 


Creative Writing 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 
EXGEN 3987 WI1_ Introduction to Screenwriting M 8 eve Jan21  $315* 
EXGEN 3113 WI1_ Introduction to Creative Writing R 8 eve Jan 24 $315* 
EXGEN 3144 WI1_ Write That Book and Get it Published! Ss 1 day Jan26 $185" 
Creative Writing (online delivery)* 8 wks Mar 4 $325* 


EXGEN 3407 WH 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 

“ This course is offered online through eClass (powered by Moodle), the University of Alberta’s eLearning management system. 
To participate fully, you will need reliable internet access (high speed preferable), a recent Mac or PC computer, and the ability 
to install your own software. For more information on computer setup requirements, visit www.extension.ualberta.ca/elearning. 


Online Delivery 


subject catalog # section duration _ starts cost 
EXGEN 3407 WI1_ Creative Writing™ 8 wks Mar 4 $325* 
EXGEN 3799 SP1__ Effective Social Media Communication™ 8 wks Apr 8 $325* 


* Plus GST 

“ This course is offered online through eClass (powered by Moodle), the University of Alberta's eLearning management system. 
To participate fully, you will need reliable internet access (high speed preferable), a recent Mac or PC computer, and the ability 
to install your own software. For more information on computer setup requirements, visit www.extension.ualberta.ca/elearning. 


Women’s Writing 


duration starts 
10 days May 31-June 9, 2013 


20" Annual Women’s Words: Summer Writing Week - www.womenswords.ca 


Communications and Technology 


“In this electric age we see ourselves being translated more and more into the form of information, moving toward the technological extension of 

consciousness,” wrote Marshall McLuhan in 1964, in an insightful comment that has taken on new meaning in the age of the Internet. We can ask the 
same questions about the art and symbols of the ice age that we do about the electronic networks of today’s organizations. How does a medium of 
communication come into being? What influences do new communications technologies have on people’s everyday lives? And how do individuals 


and groups act to change communications practices? 


The Communications and Technology Graduate Program at the University of Alberta offers a theoretical, 
historical and practical examination of the technology-enabled, knowledge-intensive workplace. The 
Master of Arts in Communications and Technology (MACT) degree is designed for students who seek to 
provide reflective and informed leadership in the management and use of information and communications 
technologies (ICTs) in their organizations and fields. These fields include education and training, information 
technology, public affairs, mass media, marketing, new media production, program design and development, 
and writing and publishing. 


Students from outside of the Alberta capital region, including international students, may register in the 
program without changing their place of residence. The MACT is a course-based graduate program that 
requires the completion of 7 core courses, 3 electives, and a final applied research project. Four of the 
core courses must be completed during the two Spring Institutes held at the University of Alberta each 
May, with the remaining 3 core courses to be completed online. The core courses are scheduled to permit 
completion of the degree within two academic years. Students may complete approved electives offered 
by the University of Alberta or at another recognized university. 


Admission requirements are as follows: a four-year degree from a recognized university; a GPA of at least 
3.0 (or equivalent); at least three years of relevant professional experience; three application-specific 
letters of support; and a letter of interest that specifies the applicant’s academic or professional area of 
interest, states how admission to the program would support the applicant’s professional practice, and 
provisionally describes the topic for the final applied research project. Up to 25 students are admitted 
each year to begin their studies in May. 


THE APPLICATION DEADLINE FOR ADMISSION TO BEGIN STUDIES 
IN MAY 2013 IS DECEMBER 15, 2012. 


780.492.1538 


website: www.mact.ca 

email: mact@ualberta.ca 

twitter: @uaxmact 

facebook: www.facebook.com/ualbertamact 


Adult and Continuing Education 


The Certificate in Adult & Continuing Education (CACE) Program shows you how to develop, coordinate and facilitate adult training programs using 
effective adult education strategies. Improve your career options while learning from respected instructors and colleagues and having the opportunity to 


network with other professionals in the field. 


Certificate in Adult & Continuing Education (CACE) 


The nationally recognized CACE program is designed to assist you develop techniques to help 
others learn. Learn how to integrate adult learning theory, concepts, and practices to become 
a more effective adult educator. You will develop skills in planning, managing, teaching and 
evaluating courses and programs for adult learners. Instructors, trainers, course developers, 
coordinators, and managers alike, benefit from the applied nature and flexibility the program 
offers. The program is jointly developed and delivered by a consortium involving the University 
of Victoria, University of Saskatchewan, University of Manitoba and the University of Alberta. 
We invite you to discover the lifelong benefits of continuing your professional development 
through the CACE program. 


Please visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/cace for the 
most current information and to register online. 


subject 
EXCACE 
EXMGT 
EXCACE 
EXCACE 
EXMGT 
EXCACE 
EXCACE 
EXCACE 
EXCACE 


EXCACE 
EXMGT 
EXCACE 
EXCACE 
EXMGT 


LEGEND 


5883 Wit 
5678 Wit 
7138 wii 
5995 wii 
5616 Wii 
5801 Wit 
5704 Wit 
7135 wit 
7132 Wit 
7137 Wit 
5603 SP1 
5866 SP1 
5706 SP1 
5616 SP1 
M-Monday 


+ Location: NAIT 
+ Courses are subject to change. 
“ Call for details. 


Planning and Delivery of Adult Education! 
Directing and Managing Organizational Change 
Facilitation of Adult Learning (blended course) 
e-Learning Toolkit 

Project Planning and Management 

Adult Education Principles and Practice*™* 
Leadership and Management of Adult Education 
Tools and Technologies for e-Learning 

Thinking Styles: How They Affect 

Learning and Facilitation 

e-Teaching: Introduction to Developing and 
Facilitating Online Courses 

Managing Performance Through Training 

and Development 

Needs Assessment in Training 

Designing and Faciliating Synchronous e-Learning 
Project Planning and Management 


T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday  F-Friday 


780.492.7237 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/cace 
email: adulted@ualberta.ca 


On-line 
FSDR 


S-Saturday 


duration _ starts 
13. wks Jans 
“ied Jan 11 
11 wks Jan 14 
4 wks Jan 14 
12wks Jan 17 
13 wks Jang 
8 wks Jan 16 
10 wks Feb11 
2 days Feb 21 
10 wks Mar 18 
12 wks Apr9Q 
4 wks Apr 10 
10wks~ = Apr 22 
ba Apr 26 
D-Sunday 


Winter and Spring Course Schedule 


catalog # section 


cost 

$575 
$575 
$575 
$410 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 


$545 
$575 
$575 
$475 


$575 
$575 


cP pa 
ah = P 


Government Studies 


National Advanced Certificate in Local Authority Administration (NACLAA) 


Information Access and Protection of Privacy (IAPP) 
Applied Land Use Planning (ALUP) 


Promoting good government through public policy and public administration continuing education. 


National Advanced Certificate in Local Authority 
Administration (NACLAA Level |) Soa\fortccayt Certificate 
and National Advanced Certificate in Local Authority 
Administration (NACLAA Level Il) 


The NACLAA Program integrates theory and practice to foster understanding of local government 
administration. Courses are delivered online and there is extensive use of discussion and debate. 
Upon completion of NACLAA - Level |, students can advance their studies further in NACLAA — 
Level Il. 


Each course has a secured access website including several forums for student interaction within 
the online eClass system. Throughout the term, you can discuss issues and network with your fellow 
students and the instructor(s) from across Canada. You will have the opportunity to share experiences 
and ideas with your classmates and build on them to enrich your own learning. For more information 
contact our program office. 


780.492.6914 or 780.492.2870 


email: Igpnacla@ualberta.ca 


Information Access and Protection of Privacy 
(IAPP) Certificate Program 


The IAPP Certificate Program courses focus on fundamental theories related to the ideas, structures, 
and processes that define appropriate administration of access and privacy legislation at a municipal, 
provincial, and federal level in Canada. The program aims to develop and enhance managerial 
leadership capabilities in the access and privacy field, improve administration of the legislation, 
and promote enlightened democratic government. Courses are delivered online and there is 
extensive use of discussion and debate. For delivery of courses in French - please contact the 
program for further information. 


780.492.5052 or 780.492.2862 


email: iappuofa@ualberta.ca 


Applied Land Use Planning (ALUP) 
Certificate Program 


The ALUP Certificate Program seeks to demonstrate that collaboration, interdependence and 
teamwork are the essence of effective planning. Our students are involved in various profes- 
sional roles within municipal government, from development officers, planning technicians and 
assistants to managers and administrators in smaller municipalities. As such, our program is 
designed to match the complexity of a variety of municipal government planning needs; 
effective planning necessitates the cooperation of various agents at all levels of the community. 


780.492.6914 or 780.492.5052 


email: alup@ualberta.ca 


NACLAA - Level! 


subject catalog # section duration _ starts cost 

WINTER OFFERINGS 
EXLGP 8201 wi Public Administration Professionalism** Online 13 wks Jan7 $709 
EXLGP 8203 WI1 = Organizational Behavior and Leadership™ Online 13 wks Jan7 $709 
EXLGP 8204 wit Local Government Finance Online 13wks Jan7 $709 
EXLGP 8208 Wit Property Taxation and Assessment Online 13 wks Jan7 $709 
EXLGP 8212 wi Sustainable Communities Online 13 wks Jan7 $709 
EXIAPP 8171 wii Information Access and Protection 

of Privacy Foundations Online 13 wks Jan7 $833 

. _ SPRING OFFERINGS a> gin = = ee 

EXLGP 8207 SP1 Financial Management Online 10 wks Apr22 $709 
EXLGP 8213 SP1 Human Resource Management™* Online 10 wks Apr22 $709 
EXIAPP 8171 SP1 Information Access and Protection 

of Privacy Foundations Online 10 wks Apr22 $833 


Only to be taken if not taken in LGP prior to it being a required course. Contact program office for more information. 
“ Textbook required (not included in course fee) 


NACLAA  - Level Il 


subject catalog # section duration — starts cost 
WINTER OFFERINGS 

EXLGP 8201 wit Public Administration Professionalism* ** Online 13wks Jan7 $709 

EXLGP 8210 wit Municipal Law II Online 13 wks Jan7 $709 


: SPRING OFFERINGS : 
Online 10 wks Apr22 $709 


EXLGP 8211 SP1 Policy Planning and Program Evaluation ** 


* 


Only to be taken if not taken in LGP prior to it being a required course. Contact program office for more information. 
** Textbook required (not included in course fee) 


IAPP. Certificate Program 


subject catalog # section duration — starts cost 
WINTER OFFERINGS 
EXIAPP 8171 Wit Information Access and Protection 
of Privacy Foundations Online 13 wks Jan7 $833 
EXIAPP 8174 wit Privacy Applications: Issues and Practices Online 13 wks Jan7 $833 
EXIAPP 8175 Wit Information Access in a Liberal Democracy Online 13 wks Jan7 $833 
EXIAPP 8176 Wit Information Access Applications: Issues and Practices Online 13 wks Jan7 $833 
SPRING OFFERINGS 
EXIAPP 8171 SP1 Information Access and Protection 
of Privacy Foundations Online 10 wks Apr22 $833 
EXIAPP 8173 SP1 Privacy in a Liberal Democracy Online 10 wks Apr22 $833 
EXIAPP 8175 SP1 Information Access in a Liberal Democracy Online 10 wks Apr22 $833 
Health Information Access and Privacy Online 10 wks Apr22 $833 


EXIAPP 8177 SP1 


ALUP Certificate Program 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 
WINTER OFFERINGS 
EXLGP 8212 wi Sustainable Communities Online 13 wks Jan7 $709 
EXLUP 8216 wi Municipal Planning II Online 13 wks Jan7 $709 
EXLUP 8217 WI1 F2F Planning Law* RF 4days *seenote $846 
EXLUP 8220 Wit Regional Planning” Online 13 wks Jan7 $709 
EXERM 4268 WI1 F2F Environmental Impact Assessment RFS 3days Feb7 $565 
SPRING OFFERINGS 
EXLUP 4109 SP1 F2F Special Topics in Contemporary 
Planning Issues: Social Planning M/T 2days Apr8s& $457 
EXLUP 8219 SP1 F2F Urban Environments M/T/W 3days Apr29 $611 
EXLUP 4104 SP1 F2F Environmental Review of Subdivision Applications R/F 2days May2 $457 
EXLUP 8215 SP1 Municipal Planning |** Online 10 wks Apr22 $709 
EXLUP 8218 SP1 Municipal Planning Management Online 10wks Apr22 $709 
EXLUP 8222 SP1 Rural Environments** Online 10 wks Apr22 $709 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
F2F — Face-to-Face 
* Starts Jan 31. Students must attend all four days: Jan 31 and Feb 1; Mar 7 and 8. 
* Textbook required (not included in course fee) 
Please check our website for the most up-to-date courses. 
€ 


toll free: 1.877.686.4625 ‘ 
fax: 780.492.9439 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/govstudies 
general email: govstudy@ualberta.ca 


a 
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Community Engagement Studies 


Successfully engaging with stakeholders, members of communities, 
or special interest groups is becoming an integral part of many jobs. 


¢ How do you gain an understanding of community engagement? 

* How do you apply the principles and practices of communication in managing your projects? 

* How do you keep the projects that you manage on track with a working knowledge of the 
Practice of community engagement? 


The Faculty of Extension is developing a suite of learning opportunities in this growing field that 
may further develop your knowledge and skills. 


Activities such as: managing change; planning, developing, delivering, and evaluating community 
engagement processes; facilitating stakeholder engagement; or developing effective communication 
strategies within a cross-cultural environment may have been recent additions to your list of work 
responsibilities. 


The new Citation in Community Engagement is a non-credit program comprised of one required 
39-hour course and 70 course hours of electives from any area. The core course, EXCES 1501, 
provides participants with an overview of the engagement process to increase their awareness of 
cultural differences among communities, the importance of context, and some essential skills for 
entering into collaborative relationships. Participants can combine this learning with their specific 
interests in a range of electives available through this and other programs within the Faculty of 
Extension. For more information on the Citation course and electives, email ces@ualberta.ca 


The Community-Based Research and Evaluation (CBRE) Workshop Series, developed collaboratively 
by the Community-University Partnership (CUP), is available both as general interest half-day workshops 
or as for-credit full-day workshops. Participants are introduced to a collaborative means of creating, 
sharing, and applying knowledge in a setting that enables networking with others interested in 
influencing policy, practice, evaluation, and research. Topics covered in the 6 workshops include: 
an introduction to CBRE; ethical and rigorous practice of CBRE; building partnerships; developing 
projects; day-to-day realities; and making a difference with CBRE. For more information on the 
CBRE Workshop Series, visit http://www.cup.ualberta.ca/cbre/cbre-workshop-series. 


The graduate Community-Based Research and Evaluation (CBRE) Certificate Program is designed 
for students who are currently enrolled in a graduate program at the University of Alberta. CBRE is 
an approach to research and evaluation in which partners from the community, university, and/or 
government collaborate for mutually beneficial outcomes. Toward participating and leading CBRE, 
students develop an understanding of CBRE concepts, program planning and evaluation, and a 
variety of quantitative, qualitative, and/or mixed methods, and gain experience with CBRE. For more 
information on the CBRE Certificate Program, contact: cbrecert@ualberta.ca 
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| Citation in Community Engagement 


subject 
EXCES 


subject 
EXCES 
EXCES 
EXCES 
EXCES 
EXCES 
EXCES 


subject 

EXGEN 
EXGEN 
EXGEN 
EXGEN 
EXGEN 
EXGEN 


catalog # 
1501 


Based R 
op ies - For Dred Credit (full 


These courses can be counted as elective hours for the Citation in Community Engagement. 


catalog # 
1511 
1512 
1513 
1514 
1515 
1516 


catalog # 
1511 
1512 
1513 
1514 
1515 
1516 


Community Engagement: 
Contexts and Processes 


An Introduction to CBRE 


esearch and ana (CRSC) 


day(s) 


Doing CBRE well: Ethically & with Rigour 


Building CBRE Partnerships 


Developing CBR Projects: The How 


Program Evaluation with a Community-based Approach 
Making a Difference with CBRE: Mobilizing Knowledge 
to Inform Policy and Practice 


An Introduction to CBRE 


search and Evaluation ol alla 


ed 
Lean tbat: her oe 


Doing CBRE well: Ethically & with Rigour 


Building CBRE Partnerships 


Developing CBR Projects: The How 


Program Evaluation with a Community-based Approach 


Making a Difference with CBRE: Mobilizing 


780.492.8444 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/ces 
email: ces@ualberta.ca 


Sie to Inform ead and Practice 


Wednesday — 13 wks 


date 


Jan 9, 2013 


date 

Oct. 26, 2012 
Nov. 23, 2012 
Jan. 25, 2013 
Feb. 22, 2013 
March 22, 2013 


April 12, 2013 


date 

Oct 26, 2012 
Nov 23, 2012 
Jan 25, 2013 
Feb 22, 2013 
Mar 22, 2013 


Apr 12, 2013 


duration 


cost 


6:30-9:30pm $575 


duration 

8:30-4:30 
8:30-4:30 
8:30-4:30 
8:30-4:30 
8:30-4:30 


8:30-4:30 


duration 

8:30-12:00 
8:30-12:00 
8:30-12:00 
8:30-12:00 
8:30-12:00 


8:30-12:00 


cost 
$85 
$85 
$85 
$85 
$85 


$85 


cost 
$55 
$55 
$55 
$55 
$55 


$55 


Office Hours 


Fall 2012/Winter 2013 (To April 30) 
Monday to Thursday, 8:30 am to 8:00 pm (MST) 
Friday, 8:30 am to 4:30 pm (MST) 

Saturday, 8:30 am to noon (MST) 


May 1 to May 30 
Monday to Friday 
8:00 am to 7:00 pm (MST) 


Spring 2013 


ummer 2013 (June 1 to August 31) 
Monday to Friday 
8:00 am to 4:00 pm (MST) 


Cash Office Hours 


pt ] or 1 to AL 30 
Monday to Friday 
8:30 am to 3:30 pm (MST) 
Monday to Friday 
8:00 am to 3:00 pm (MST) 


In the Fall 2012/Winter 2013 Sessions, 

the Registration Office will be closed: 
Remembrance Day — Monday, November 12 (in lieu) 
Christmas Day — Tuesday, December 25 

Winter Closure — Wednesday, December 26 

Winter Closure — Thursday, December 27 

Winter Closure — Friday, December 28 

Winter Closure - Monday, December 31 

New Year’s Day — Tuesday, January 1 


In the Spring/Summer 2013 Sessions, 
the Registration Office will be closed: 
Family Day — Monday, February 18 
Good Friday — Friday, March 29 

Easter Monday — Monday, April 1 
Victoria Day — Monday, May 20 

Canada Day — Monday, July 1 

Heritage Day — Monday, August 5 
Labour Day — Monday, September 2 


For your convenience, you may register using your 
VISA, MasterCard, American Express, personal or 
company cheque, a money order or bank draft, debit 
card, or cash. 


When payment is by a corporate pay type (credit card 


or cheque), and the corporation is a GST Exempt Entity, 


a letter confirming the GST Exemption number must 
accompany the registration. 


Course Registration 


Information 


5 Easy Ways to Register for a Course 


Submit a completed Course Registration form indicating your course selection. 
You can register by phone using VISA, MasterCard or AMEX during the office hours listed. 


Call us at 780.492.3109 or 780.492.3116. 


Uniine 
Visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca 
or login to Beartracks at: www.beartracks.ualberta.ca 


By Phone or Fax 
Phone: 780.492.3116 or 780.492.3109 
Fax: 780.492.0627 


2 Vy Mi a re F er rn 
By Mail: Registration Office, Faculty of Extension, 
Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue NW, 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5J 4P6 


After you have Registered 


ynfirma fh € 
Confirmation notices can be accessed via Bear Tracks. 
When in Bear Tracks go to Financials > Fee Assessment, 
select the term and the course to download your course 
registration information. Bear Tracks can be accessed at 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/beartracks. If you haven't 
received confirmation notice within two weeks of 
registering, please call 780.492.3116. 


predit/Tuition 
: r T 22 2A 

Education and tuition tax credit receipts (form T2202A) 
are generated for students registered in courses that 
provide credit towards a citation, certificate, diploma 
or degree. The T2202A can be accessed through 
BearTracks www.extension.ualberta.ca/beartracks 

For further information on the Income Tax Act and the 
tuition and education tax credit interpretation sections, 
please refer to our website on the topic: www. 
extension.ualberta.ca/taxcredit 


A | Refunds 


If you choose to withdraw from a course, log into Bear 
Tracks and use the ‘Drop’ page to withdraw from class 
or send your withdraw request in writing to the Faculty 


In Person: Drop your registration form and fee payment 
off at our Registration Office, located on the main floor 
at Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue. 


Payment Options 

¢ Visa, MasterCard or AMEX 

* Cheque, Bank Draft or Money Order: made payable 
to the University of Alberta. (Please remit separate 
payment for each course) 

Interac: if registering in person, during 
cash office hours 

* Invoice: Please contact the Registration Office 
at 780.492.3116 or visit our website at 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/register. 


of Extension Registration Office. An administrative 
fee will be withheld for all withdrawals. 


Please review the withdraw policy online at: 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/register/policies 


Contact the Registration Office at 780.492.3116 if you 
have any questions regarding the withdraw policy. 


Transfer Policy 

Should you wish to transfer from one Extension course 
or class section to another, please let us know 5 days 
before the course start date or, in the case of thirteen week 
classes, before the 3 class. A $50 transfer fee will apply. 


Course Cancellations 

When course enrollments are not sufficient, Extension 
may cancel the course. In such a case, we will contact 
you as soon as possible before the course start date 


and refund in full any fees paid. 
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Postage paid 
Addressed 
Admail 


COURSE REGISTRATION 
Ph: 780.492.3116 Fax: 780.492.0627 
extnregistration@ualberta.ca 


Waa) UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
GY FACULTY OF EXTENSION 


LEGAL FIRST NAME 


STUDENT ID 


| LEGAL MIDDLE NAME LEGAL LAST NAME FORMER LAST NAME (if Applicable) 


DATE OF BIRTH (mm-dd-yyyy) C Male | TELEPHONE Cl Home CICell CI Work | EMAIL ADDRESS* 
Oj Female 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESS (Mailing Address) 


| CITYTOWN PROVINCE/STATE | POSTALZIPCODE | COUNTRY 


NEW TO THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA? Please complete this section 

PLACE OF BIRTH (Country) ABORIGINAL APPLICANTS (Optional): 

If you choose to declare that you are of Canadian Aboriginal ancestry within the meaning of the Canadian Constitution Act of 1982, please specify: 
© _lam Status Indian/First Nations lam Metis 1 Lam Non-Status Indian/First Nations Olam Inuit 

CATALOG NUMBER SECTION COURSE TITLE 


CLASS NUMBER (optional) | SUBJECT CODE 


CHECK PAYMENT METHOD: 
OICASH UMONEY ORDER™* OCHEQUE*** QDEBIT QHRDF UINDENT 


CUINVOICE - If employer is to be invoiced, please include a Letter of Authorization (LOA) on company 
letterhead, or an authorized Purchase Order (PO) signed by signing authority (not student). 
QOICREDIT CARD: O Attach CC Receipt +O) Fax CC Receipt: 


Credit Card Number — 
? 


_Name on Card: 


“Your personal e-mail address will be used to communicate to you until you are assigned a University of 
Alberta e-mail account. Subsequent communications will be sent to your U of A e-mail address. 
Itis your responsibility to check your U of A email frequently. 
“Many of our courses are exempt from GST. Please include GST only if it is indicated in the fee for that course. 
“GST EXEMPT ENTITIES: When payment is by a corporate pay type (credit card or cheque), and the corporation 
is a GST Exempt Entity, a letter confirming the GST Exemption number must accompany the registration 


***Make cheques or money orders payable to the University of Alberta 
FOR OFFICE USE ONLY: 


UNIVERSITYOF AEBER 


> 


FACULTY OF EXTENSION: 


Faculty of Extension 
Enterprise Square 


| Expiry (mm-yy) 


RECEIPT #: 


SIGNATURE: 


The personal information requested on this form is collected under the authority of Section 33 (c) of the Alberta Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act for the purpose of registering students, contacting students and tracki I istic 
Questions conceming the collection, use or disposal of this information should be directed to: FOIPP Officer, Faculty of Extension, Enterprise Square, University of Alberta, Edmonton, AS TS5J 4P6. Phone 780 492.5047. Slee series 


Edmonton, Alberta 15J 4P6 


10230 Jasper Avenue NW. 


MIX 


Paper from 
E responsible sources 


SS FSC* C011907 
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